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PART   I. 

CONTINUATION  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE.— PERIOD  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  DARKNESS,  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF 
HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

SECTION  L— RETURN  OF  THE  HERAKLEIDS  INTO 
PELOPONNESUS. 

IN  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  exiu  and 
the  descending  series  of  the  two  most  distinguished  IfJH  oTihe 
mythical  families  in  Peloponnesus — the    Perseids  "«'^*«^*- 
and  the  Pelopids :  we  have  followed  the  former 
down  to  HdraklSs  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the 
latter  down  to  Orestds  son  of  Agamemndn,  who  is 
left  in  possession  of  that  ascendency  in  the  penin- 
sula which  had  procured  for  his  father  the  chief 
command  in  the  Trojan  war.     The  Herakleids  or 
sons  of  HSraklds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expelled 
fugitives,  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or  protection : 
Hyllus  had  perished  in  single  combat  with  Echemus 
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Their  re-ap- 
pearance as 
a  powerful 
force  along 
with  the 
Dorlanf. 


Mythical 
account  of 
this  alli- 
ance,  as 
well  as  of 
the  three 
trihes  of 
Dorians. 


of  Tegea,  (connected  with  the  Pelopids  by  mar- 
riage with  Timandra  sister  of  Klyt8Bmn6stra\)  and  a 
solemn  compact  bad  been  made,  as  the  preliminary 
condition  of  this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at 
an  invasion  of  the  peninsula  should  be  undertaken 
by  his  family  for  the  space  of  100  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed, and  with  complete  success;  but  its  suc- 
cess was  owing  not  so  much  to  the  valour  of  the 
invaders  as  to  a  powerful  body  of  new  allies.  The 
Herakleids  re-appear  as  leaders  and  companions  of 
the  Dorians, — a  northerly  section  of  the  Greek 
name,  who  now  first  come  into  importance, — poor 
indeed  in  mythical  renown,  since  they  are  never 
noticed  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  once  casually  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the 
many-tongued  inhabitants  of  Kr£te — but  destined 
to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predominant  elements 
throughout  all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodaeus — as  well  as  his 
grandson  Aristomachus,  were  now  dead,  and  the 
lineage  of  HSraklSs  was  represented  by  the  three 
sons  of  the  latter — ^TSmenus,  Kresphont^s,  and  Ari- 
stoddmus,  and  under  their  conduct  the  Dorians 
penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The  mythical  ac- 
count traced  back  this  intimate  union  between  the 
Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in 
which  Hdraklds  himself  had  rendered  inestimable 
aid  to  the  Dorian  king  iGgimius,  when  the  latter 
was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithae. 
Hdraklds  defeated  the  Lapith8&,  and  slew  their  king 
Kor6nus;  in  return  for  which  j^gimius  assigned 

*  Hesiod,  Eoiai,  Fragm.  58.  p.  43,  ed.  Duntzer. 
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to  his  deliverer  one  third  part  of  his  whole  terri- 
tory, and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  Hdraklds  de- 
sired that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held 
in  reserve  until  a  time  should  come  when  his  de- 
scendants might  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  that  time 
did  come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus  (see  Chap.  V.). 
Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Tri- 
korythus  in  Attica,  but  the  remainder,  turning 
their  steps  towards  iEgimius,  solicited  from  him 
the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to 
their  valiant  progenitor.  iEgimius  received  them 
according  to  his  engagement  and  assigned  to  them 
the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  territory^ :  and 
from  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  be- 
came intimately  united  together  into  one  social  com- 
munion. Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  sonsof  uEgimius, 
accompanied  Tdmenus  and  his  two  brothers  in 
their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to 
explain  the  origin  of  those  three  tribes  into  which 

»  Diod6r.  iv.  37-60 ;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  7 ;  Ephorus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
Avfxav,  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Maxz. 

The  Doric  institutions  are  called  by  Pindar  rtBiioi  Alyifiiov  Aa>ptieo/ 
(P}'th.  i.  124). 

There  existed  an  ancient  epic  poem,  now  lost,  but  cited  on  some  few 
occasions  by  authors  still  preserved,  under  the  title  Alyifuos ;  the  au- 
thorship being  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  sometimes  to  Kerkops 
(Athense.  xi.  p.  503).  The  few  fragments  which  remain  do  not  enable 
us  to  make  out  the  scheme  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  embrace  different 
mythical  incidents  lying  very  wide  of  each  other,^-I6,  the  Argonauts, 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  &c.  But  the  name  which  it  bears  seems  to  imply 
that  the  war  of  i£gimius  against  the  Lapithee,  and  the  aid  given  to  him 
by  Hdraklds,  was  one  of  its  chief  topics.  Both  O.  Miiller  (History  of 
the  Dorians,  vol.  i.  b.  1.  c.  8)  and  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p  263) 
appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  very  scanty  evidence  which  we  possess  in 
their  determination  of  this  lost  poem ;  compare  Marktscheffel,  Pr»fat. 
Hesiod.  Fragm.  cap.  5.  p.  159. 

b2 
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all  the  Dorian  communities  were  usually  divided  — 
the  Hyllfiis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes — the 
first  of  the  three  including  certain  particular  fami- 
lies, such  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who  bore 
the  special  name  of  Herakleids.  Hyllus,  Pamphylus, 
and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  three 
Dorian  tribes. 
Tftmenui,        TSmeuus  aud  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack 
tgs,and       Peloponnesus,   not    by   a    land*  march   along    the 
m^^inviuie  Isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which  Hyllus  had  been 
Tm' w^*    previously  slain,  but  by  sea  across  the  narrow  inlet 
*r*/.^"*^u    between  the  promontories  of  Rhium  and   Antir- 

of  Corinth.  » 

rhium  with  which  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  commences. 
According  to  one  story  indeed — which  however 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus — 
they  are  said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by 
the  express  direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  who 
vouchsafed  to  expound  to  them  an  oracle  which 
had  been  delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equi- 
vocal phraseology.  Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians, 
and  the  iStoIians,  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  were  favourable  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for 
building  their  ships,  from  which  memorable  cir- 
cumstance the  port  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Naupaktus.  Aristod^mus  was  here  struck  with 
lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthenfis 
and  Prokl6s ;  but  his  remaining  brothers  continued 
to  press  the  expedition  with  alacrity. 
The  pro-  At  this  juncturc,  an  Akarnanian  prophet  named 
nuf  slain  by  jvamus,  prcscntcd  himself  m  the  camp   under  the 

Hippot^ 

'  Respecting  this  prophet^  compare  (Enomaus  ap.  Eusebium,  Pne- 
parat.  Evangel,  v.  p.  211 .    According  to  that  statement,  both  Kleodeus 
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inspiratioQ  of  Apollo,  and  uttered  various  predic- 
tions :  he  was  however  so  much  suspected  of  trea- 
cherous collusion  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  Hip- 
potfis,  great  grandson  of  USraklSs  through  Phylas 
and  Antiochus,  slew  him.  His  death  drew  upon 
the  army  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their 
vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine.  Tdmenus 
in  his  distress,  again  applying  to  the  Delphian  god 
for  succour  and  counsel,  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  and  was  directed  to 
banish  HippotSs  for  ten  years,  to  offer  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  death  of  Karnus,  and  to  seek  as 
the  guide  of  the  army  a  man  with  three  eyes\  On 
coming  back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  iGtolian 
Oxylus  son  of  Andraemdn  returning  to  his  countryi 
after  a  temporary  exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homi- 
cide :  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  as  he  was  seated 
on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made 
up  the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted  as  ^«y'« 
the  guide  prescribed  by  the  oracle^.  Conducted  guide. 
by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack 


(here  called  Aridmu),  son  of  Hyllus,  and  AristonMu^us  son  of  Kleo- 
dceus,  had  made  separate  and  successive  attempts  at  the  head  of  the 
Herakleids  to  penetrate  into  Peloponnesus  through  the  Isthmus  :  both 
had  failed  and  perished,  havmg  misunderstood  the  admonition  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.  (Enomaus  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  pledge 
given  by  Hyllus,  as  the  condition  of  the  single  combat  between  Hyllus 
and  Echemus  (according  to  Herodotus),  that  the  Herakleids  should 
make  no  fresh  trial  for  100  years ;  if  it  had  been  understood  that  they 
had  given  and  then  violated  such  a  pledge,  such  violation  would  pro- 
bably have  been  adduced  to  account  for  their  failure. 

^  Apolloddr.  ii.  8,  3 ;  Pausan.  iii.  13,  3. 

'  Apollod6r.  ii.  8,  3.  According  to  the  account  of  Pausanias,  the 
beast  upon  which  Oxylus  rode  was  a  mule  and  had  lost  one  eye  (Paus. 
V.  3,5). 
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Tisamenus  son  of  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate 
of  the  peninsula.     A  decisive  battle  was  fought,  ia 
which  the  latter  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  in 
which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished.    This 
battle  made  the  Dorians  so  completely  masters  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  that  they  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile  land  of 
Elis  had  been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for 
Oxylus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as  con- 
ductor: and  it  was  agreed  that  the  three  Hera* 
kleids — ^Tdmenus,  Kresphontte,  and  the  infant  sons 
of  Aristod^mus — should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta, 
Division  of  and  Mess^ud.     Argos  fell  to  Tdmenus,  Sparta  to 
Pdop^nD§t  the  sons  of  Aristoddmus,  and  Mess^nd  to  Kres* 
!hjr.''"*    phont^s ;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this 
▼•dew.       prize,  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the 
fraud  of  putting  into  the  vessel  out  of  which  the 
lots  were  drawn,  a  lump  of  clay  instead  of  a  stone, 
whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn  out 
while  his  own  remained  inside.     Solemn  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  each  upon  this  partition :  but  as 
they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a  miraculous  sign 
was  seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — 
a  toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta, 
and  a  fox  to  Messdnd.     The  prophets,  on  being 
consulted,  delivered  the  import  of  these  mysterious 
indications:  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow  and  sta- 
tionary, was  an  evidence   that   the   possessor  of 
Argos  would  not  succeed  in  enterprises  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  city ;  the  serpent  denoted  the 
aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved  to  Sparta ; 
the  fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and  deceit 
to  the  Messenian. 
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Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Apollod6rus  ExpUna- 
of  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  at  which  point  we  i7iU«e"* 
pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  from  iy*  n'u.*'^ 
mythical  to  historical  Greece.  The  story  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of 
legend — abridged  from  one  or  more  of  the  genea* 
logical  poets  \  and  presenting  such  an  account  as 
they  thought  satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of 
the  great  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponndsus, 
as  well  as  of  the  semi-i£tolian  £lis.  Its  incidents 
are  so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explanatory  bearing 
on  Dorian  institutions — upon  the  triple  division  of 
tribes,  characteristic  of  the  Dorians — upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  great  festival  of  the  Kameia  at  Sparta^ 
alleged  to  be  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  murder 
of  Karnus — upon  the  different  temper  and  character 
of  the  Dorian  states  among  themselves — ^upon  the 
early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  which  con- 
tributed to  give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the 
Olympic  games — ^upon  the  reverential  dependence 
of  Dorians  towards  the  Delphian  oracle  —and  lastly 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If 
we  possessed  the  narrative  more  in  detail,  we  should 
probably  find  many  more  examples  of  colouring  of 
the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favour  of 
the  Dorians  and   their  kings  a  mythical  title  to 

'  Herodotus  observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lacedemonian  account  of 
their  first  two  kings  in  Peloponnlsus  (EuiysthenAs  and  Proklds,  the 
twin  sons  of  Aristod^mus),  that  the  Lacediemonians  gave  a  story  not  in 
harmony  with  any  of  the  poets, — A<iKtdMfi6vtoi  yap,   6fio\oyiovT€f 

ovdeyl  Troii;r^,  Xtyovciv  avT6v  * Api<rT6drifioy fiatrik^vovTa  aya- 

yfiiv  tnf>enK  «  ravniv  rrfp  x^PV^  ^^  ^^  €KTtarai,  oXX*  ov  rws  'Apioro- 
fififiov  ircubas  (Herodot.  vi.  52). 
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their  Peloponnesian  establishments ;  Argos,  Sparta, 

and  MessSnd  are  presented  as  rightfully  belonging, 

and  restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of 

Hdraklds.     It  was  to  them  that  Zeus  had  specially 

given  the  territory  of  Sparta ;  the  Dorians  came  in 

Myfchicmi     as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries  >.     Plato  gives  a 

Dorians  to    very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find 

Peioponn«.  ^^^^  j^^  j^^  tums  the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors. According  to  turn,  the  Achaeans  who  re- 
turned from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found  among  their 
fellow-citizens  at  home — the  race  which  had  grown 
up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  to  re-admit 
them :  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  make  good  their 
rights,  they  were  at  last  expelled,  but  not  with- 
out much  contest  and  bloodshed.  A  leader  named 
Doreius  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body, 
and  from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians 
instead  of  Aehasans ;  .  then  marching  back  under 
putomakei  the  couduGt  of  the  Heraklekls  into  Peloponn^us, 
ent  tlttl^for  t^cy  rccovcrcd  by  force  the  possessions  from  which 


pur^!  *^®y  ^^^  ^^^^  ®^'  ^***'  *^^  constituted  the  three 
Dorian  establishments  under  the  separate  Herakleid 
brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta, and  MessdnS.  These  three 

*  Tyrteus,  Fragm. — 

A^Ay  yiip  KpoPic»9,  KaXXMrrr^ayoi)*  trdo-ir  ^^Hpar , 

Oltrtv  Afui,  frpo\i<ir6yT€s  'Epovoy  ^/u^cira, 
Evpccay  Ui\<mos  vija-ov  d<f>iK6fieBa, 
In  a  similar  maniier  Pindar  says  that  ApoUo  had  planted  the  sons  of 
Hlrakl^,  jointly  with  those  of  ifigimius,  at  Sparta,  Argos  and  Pylns 
(Pyth.  V.  93). 

Isokratds  (Or.  vl  Archidamtu,-^.  120)  makes  out  a  good  title  by  a 
different  line  of  mythical  reasoning.  There  seem  to  have  been  also 
stories,  codtaining  mythical  reasons  why  the  Herakleids  did  not  acquire 
possession  of  Arcadia  (Poly sen.  i.  7)« 
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fraternal  dynasties  were  founded  upon  a  scheme  of 
intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  attack  which 
might  be  made  upon  them  from  Asia\  either  by 
the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allies.  Such  is 
the  story  as  Plato  believed  it ;  materially  different 
In  the  incidents  related,  yet  analogous  in  mythical 
feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of  a  rightful 
reconquest.  Moreover  the  two  accounts  agree  in 
representing  both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple 
division  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus  as  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  one  and  the  same  enterprise, — so  as  to 
constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato  would  pro* 
bably  have  called  the  Return  of  the  Achseans,  but 
whidi  was  commonly  known  as  the  Return  of  the 
Herakleidfi.  Though  this  is  both  inadmissible  and 
inconsistent  with  other  statements  which  approach 
close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark 
of  being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented  by 
the  genealogical  poets :  the  broad  way  in  which  the 
incidents  are  grouped  together,  was  at  once  easy 
for  the  imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to  the 
feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  legendary  account  must 
never  be  understood  as  excluding  the  probability  of 
other  accounts,  current  at  the  same  time,  but  in- 
consistent with  it ;  and  many  such  there  were  as  to 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Peloponnesian  Do* 
nans.  In  the  narrative  which  I  have  given  from 
Apolloddrus,  conceived  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Dorian  feelings,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have 
been  slain  in  the  invasion^    But  according  to  an- 

'  Plato,  Lcgg.  iii.  6-7.  pp.  682-686. 
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Other  le-     other  narrative,  which  seems  to  have  found  favour 

gendf  re- 

•pectins      with  the  historical  Acbaeans  on  the  north  coast  of 

aiii  and*'    PelopounSsus,  Tisamcnus,  though  expelled  by  the 

laamenus.  j^yj^jgi^  fj^Q^  j^jg  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,  was 

not  slain:  he  was  allowed  to  retire  under  agree- 
ment, together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  then 
occupied  by  the  lonians.  As  there  were  relations, 
not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  kindred  origin,  be- 
tween lonians  and  Achseans,  (the  eponymous  heroes 
I6n  and  Achseus  pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of 
Xuthus),  Tisamenus  solicited  from  the  lonians  ad- 
mission for  himself  and  his  fellow-fugitives  into 
their  territory.  The  leading  lonians  declining  this 
request,  under  the  apprehension  that  Tisamenus 
might  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the  whole,  the 
latter  accomplished  his  object  by  force.  After  a 
vehement  struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished 
and  put  to  flight,  and  Tisamenus  thus  acquired 
possession  of  Helikd,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Siky6n ;  which 
coast  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Achseans, 
and  received  its  name  from  them,  throughout  all 
the  historical  times.  The  lonians  retired  to  Attica, 
many  of  them  taking  part  in  what  is  called  the 
Ionic  emigration  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias  indeed  tells  us 
that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement \  and  did 
not  himself  live  to  occupy  the  country  of  which  his 
tpoops  remained  masters.     But  this  story  of  the 

*  Pausan.  vii.  1-3. 
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death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together  into  one 
narrative  two  discrepant  legends ;  at  least  the  hi- 
storical Acheeans  in  later  times  continued  to  regard 
Tisamenas  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in 
their  territoryi  and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty 
which  lasted  down  to  Ogygds\  after  whom  it  was 
exchanged  for  a  popular  government^. 

The  conquest  of  TSmenus^  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Herakleids,   originally  comprehended  only  Argos 
and  its  neighbourhood :  it  was  from  thence  that 
Troezen,  Epidaurus,  ^Egina,  Siky6n,  and  Phlius 
were  successively  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sons 
and  son-in-law  of  Tdmenus — Ddiphontds,  Pbalkds, 
and  Keisus — being  the  leaders  under  whom  tbis 
was  accomplished^.     At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  occupation 
Dorians  was  furthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man  spartTand 
named  Philonoraus,  who  received  as  recompense  J^^Sfc^oo- 
the  neighbouring  town  and  territory  of  Amyklee*.  '^"■• 
MessSnia  is  said  to  have  submitted  without  resist- 
ance to  the  dominion  of  the  Herakleid  Kresphontds, 
who  established  his  residence  at  Stenyklarus :  the 
Pylian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country  and 
representative  of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  Nd- 

"  Polyb.  ii.  46 ;  iv.  1.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383-384.  This  Tisamenus 
derives  his  name  from  the  memorable  act  of  revenge  ascribed  to  his 
father  Orestte.  So  in  the  legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thibes,  Thersander, 
as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  avenged  his  father  Polynik^s :  the  son  of  Ther- 
sander  was  also  called  TUtsmenus  (Herodot.  iv.  149).  Compare  O.  Miil- 
ler,  Dorians,  i.  p.  69,  note  9,  Eng.  Trans. 

'  Dioddr.  iv.  1.  The  historian  Ephorus  embodied  in  his  work  a  nar- 
rative in  considerable  detail  of  this  grand  event  of  Grecian  legend, — the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids, — with  which  he  professed  to  commence  his 
consecutive  history  :  from  what  sources  he  borrowed  we  do  not  know. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  389.  Pausan.  ii.  6,  2;  12,  1. 

*  Con6n,  Narr.  36 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  366.   . 
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leus  and  Nestdr,  withdrew  with  his  household  gods 
and  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects  to  Attica^ 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula 
not  directly  connected  with  the  triple  partition  is 
Corinth,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Dorised  some- 
what later  and  under  another  leader,  though  still 
a  Herakleid.  Hippotds— descendant  of  Hdrakl^  in 
the  fourth  generation,  but  not  through  Hyllus — had 
been  guilty  (as  already  mentioned)  of  the  murder 
DorUni  at  of  Kamus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of  Naupaktus, 
AiiTtL  ~  for  which  he  had  been  banished  and  remained  in 
exile  for  ten  yeara;  his  son  deriving  the  name  of 
Aldtds  from  the  long  wanderings  endured  by  the 
father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dorians,  AlStds 
attacked  Corinth :  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  So- 
lygeian  eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the 
inhabitants  with  constant  warfare  until  he  com- 
pelled them  ta  surrender.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  professed  to 
identify  the  hill  on  which  the  camp  of  these  assail- 
ants had  been  placed.  The  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  Aldtds  became 
ruler  and  CBkist  of  the  Dorian  city  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  however,  iEolic  or  Ionic,  departed*. 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  bis  JBtolians  in 
Elis  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  accomplished 
with  very  little  opposition ;  the  leader  professing 
himself  to  be  descended  from  iEtolus,  who  had 
been  in  a  previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into 

>  Strabo,  viii.  p.  359 ;  Con6ii,  Narr.  39. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  42.  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ziii.  17;  and  Nem.  vii. 
155.    Con6n,  Nanat.  26.    Epfaor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  389. 

Thucydidls  calls  the  ante-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  .^olians ; 
Con6n  calls  them  lonians. 
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iEl6lia,  and  the  two  people,  Epeians  and  iEto- 
lians,  acknowledging  a  kindred  origin  one  with  the 
other*.  At  first  indeed,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  ^^^the 
Epeians  appeared  in  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  ^*^j|*"» 
intruders,  but  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
to  abide  the  issue  of  a  single  combat.  Degmenus, 
the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long 
shot  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  but  the  iEtolian  Pyr- 
aechmSs  came  provided  with  his  sling, — a  weapon 
then  unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the  iEto- 
lians, — the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that 
of  the  bow  of  his  enemy :  he  thus  killed  Degme- 
nus, and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. According  to  one  statement  the  Epeians 
were  expelled ;  according  to  another  they  frater- 
nised amicably  with  the  new-comers :  whatever  may 
be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  their 
name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece' : 
we  hear  from  this  time  forward  only  of  Eleiana, 
said  to  be  of  jEtolian  descent^. 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  ^|f  E^^jfni 
the  possession  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  to  luper- 

ii.il.        1    .  .1  ^-^     J        i-  ^1       TV         *n*en<*  **»« 

coupled  With  his  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Do-  Olympic 
rian  kings.     The  Eleians  acquired  the  administra-  ^"^" 
tion  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Achaeans 
are  said  to  have  possessed  before  them ;  and  in 

1  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  463. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  358 ;  Pausan.  v.  4..  1.  One  of  the  six  towns  in  fVi- 
phylia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  called '^Eircioy  (Herodot.  iv.  Ii9), 

'  Herodot.  viii.  73 ;  Pausan.  v.  I,  2.  Hekataeus  affirmed  that  the 
Epeians  were  completely  alien  to  the  Eleians;  Strabo  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  either  of  the  afSrmative  or  negative 
(Hekatasus,  Fr.  348,  ed.  Didot ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  341). 
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consideration  of  this  sacred  function »  which  snbae- 
quently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement 
of  Ephorus^ :  we  find,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others,  that  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  is  made 
to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  historical  state 
of  things  in  Peloponnesus. 
Family  of  It  was  the  practicc  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians, 
•ndTKr^  with  rare  exceptions,  to  select  the  subjects  of  their 
rJ^w^Un  composition  from  the  heroic  or  legendary  world, 
oVi^jlSi  ^°^  Euripidfis  had  composed  three  dramas,  now  lost, 
for  the  He-  qu  the  adveuturcs  of  T6menus  with  his  daughter 
Hymeth6  and  his  son-in-law  Ddiphontds — on  the 
family  misfortunes  of  Kresphontds  and  M eropd — 
and  on  the  successful  valour  of  Arcbelaus  the  son 
of  TSmenus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  alleged  to 
have  first  begun  the  dynasty  of  the  Temenid  kings. 
Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  second  were  emi- 
nently tragical,  and  the  third,  relating  to  Arcbe- 
laus, appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Euripi- 
des in  compliment  to  bis  contemporary  sovereign 
and  patron,  Arcbelaus  king  of  Macedonia :  we  are 
even  told  that  those  exploits  which  the  usual  ver- 
sion of  the  legend  ascribed  to  TSmenus,  were  re- 
ported in  the  drama  of  Euripides  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Arcbelaus  his  son^.  Of  all  the  heroes, 
touched  upon  by  the  three  Attic  tragedians,  these 

>  Ephorut  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  358.  The  tale  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  the  territory  more  immediately  bordering  upon  Olympia,  was  veiy 
different  from  this. 

*  Agathardtides  ap.  Photitim,  Sect.  250.  p.  1332.  Ovd*  Evpiiridov  lenn^- 
yopi»,  rf  *Apx*^^9  ntpirtBtiK&ros  rits  TfffUvav  fCpaJ^it. 

Compare  the  Fragments  of  the  Tijficvidai,  *Apx<^<»>()  u^d  K/»a^<$y- 
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Dorian  Herakleids  stand  lowest  in  the  descending 
genealogical  series — one  mark  amongst  others  that 
we  are  approaching  the  ground  of  genuine  history. 
Though  the  name  Achseans,  as  denoting  a  people, 
is  henceforward  confined  to  the  North-Peloponne- 
sian  territory  specially  called  Achaia,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Achsea  Phthi6tis,  north  of  Mount 
CEta — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian  states 
always  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the  title 
of  Dorians — yet  we  find  the  kings  of  Sparta,  even 
in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Achseans, 
and  to  set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of 
Agamemndn  and  Orestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleo-  ^'^^f**^*  ?^ 
mends  even  went  so  far  as  to  disavow  formally  any  cai  sparun 
Dorian  parentage ;  for  when  the  priestess  at  Athens  ju^^ 
refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  **"^"' 
AthSnd,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  peremptorily  closed 
to  all  Dorians,  he  replied — **  I  am  no  Dorian,  but 
an  AchsBan'."  Not  only  did  the  Spartan  envoy, 
before  Geldn  of  Syracuse,  connect  the  indefeasible 
title  of  his  country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Grecian  military  force,  with  the  ancient  name  and 
lofty  prerogatives  of  Agamemn6n^ — ^but  in  farther 
pursuance  of  the  same  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said 
to  have  carried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of  Orestes 
from  Tegea,  and  those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helikd^, 

nis,  in  DindorTs  edition  of  Euripides,  with  the  illustrative  remarkt  of 
Welcker,  Griechische  Tragodien,  pp.  697,  708,  828. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Aichelaut  Beems  to  have  gone  through  the  whole 
series  of  the  Heraldeidloi  lineage,  from  ^gyptus  and  Danaus  down- 
wards. 

'  Herodot.  v.  72.  "  Herodot  vii.  159. 

*  Herodot.  i.  68;  Pausan.  vii.  I,  3. 
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at  the  iDJ  unction  of  tbe  Delphian  oracle.  There  is 
also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by  the 
same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an  Achasan, 
as  CEkist,  conjointly  with  himself;  and  that  he 
called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grandson  of  Orestds, 
from  Heiik^y  with  a  small  number  of  Achaeans  who 
joined  him^  The  Dorians  themselves,  being  sin- 
gularly poor  in  native  legends,  endeavoured,  not 
unnaturally,  to  decorate  themselves  with  those  le- 
gendary ornaments  which  the  Achaeans  possessed 
in  abundance. 
Emigni-  As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments 

Peio'iin"    in  Peloponnesus,  several  migrations  of  the  pre-ex- 
iMueiu  on   isting  inhabitants  are  represented  as  taking  place. 
the  Dorian    1.    The  Epciaus   of  Elis   are  either  expelled,  or 
— Epeianf,  merged  in  the  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose 
AchcMi,     their  separate  name.      2.  The  Pylians,   together 
lonians.      ^jj|j  jj^^  great   heroic  family  of  N6leus  and   his 
son  Nest6r,  who  preside  over  them,  give  place  to 
the  Dorian  establishment  of  Mess^nia,  and  retire 
to  Athens,  where  their  leader  Melanthus  becomes 
king :  a  large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the 
subsequent  Ionic  emigration.     3.  A  portion  of  the 
Achaeans,  under  Penthilus,  and  other  descendants 
of  Orestds,  leave   Peloponnesus,  and   form  what 
is   called  the   iBolic   Emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the 
Tr6ad,  and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium :  the  name 
jEdlianSj  unknown  to  Homer  and  seemingly  never 
applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  all,  being  intro- 
duced to  designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic 
name,  partly  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia. 
4.  Another  portion  of  Achaeans  expel  the  lonians 

^  Pausan.  v.  4,  2. 
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from  Achaia  properly  so  called,  in  the  north  of 
Peloponnesus  ;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The  Homeric  poems  describe  Achseans,  Pylians,  lootans  in 
and  Epeians,  in  Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  p<rioponn§- 
of  lonians  in  the  northern  district  of  Achaia :  on  J^^Jied 
the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distinctly  ^^  "^"*'* 
includes  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of 
Agamemndn.  Though  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is 
not  to  be  regarded  ^s  an  historical  document,  fit  to 
be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Pelopon* 
n^sus  at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better 
authority  than  the  statements  advanced  by  Hero- 
dotus and  others  respecting  the  occupation  of 
northern  Peloponnesus  by  the  lonians,  and  their 
expulsion  from  it  by  Tisamenus.  In  so  far  as  the 
Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted,  it  negatives  the  idea  of 
lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances  what  seems  in 
itself  a  more  natural  supposition — that  the  historical 
Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a 
small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  powerful  Achaean 
population  once  distributed  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, until  it  was  broken  up  and  partially  expelled 
by  the  Dorians. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unquestionably  the  oldest 
which  we  possess,  are  adapted  to  a  population  of 
Achaeans,  Danaans,  and  Argeians,  seemingly  with- 
out any  special  and  recognised  names,  either  ag- 
gregate or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each 
separate  tribe  or  kingdom.  The  Post-Homeric 
legends  are  adapted  to  a  population  classified 
quite  difierently — Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians, 
lonians,  and  Cohans.  If  we  knew  more  of  the 
time  and  circumstances   in  which  these  different 

VOL.  II.  c 
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legends  grew  up,  we  should  probably  be  able  to 
explain  their  discrepancy ;  but  in  our  present  ig- 
norance we  can  only  note  the  fact. 
Sj^dV  Whatever  difficulty  modern  criticism  may  find  in 

Thttcydid^s  regard  to  the  event  called  "The  Return  of  the 
turn  of  the  Hcrakleids,"  no  doubt  is  expressed  about  it  even 
*"  **  '•  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  ThucydidSs 
accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its 
assignable  date,  and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acqui- 
sition of  Peloponn^us.  The  date  of  it  he  fixes  as 
eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Whether 
he  was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or 
copied  it  from  some  previous  author,  we  do  not 
know.  It  must  have  been  fixed  according  to  some 
computation  of  generations,  for  there  were  no  other 
means  accessible — probably  by  means  of  the  line- 
age of  the  Herakleids,  which,  as  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the  most  public 
and  conspicuous  thread  of  connection  between  the 
Grecian  real  and  mythical  world,  and  measured 
the  interval  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  itself  and 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  H^raklds  himself 
represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his 
son  Tlepolemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If 
we  suppose  the  first  generation  after  HSraklds  to 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
fourth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  with  the 
ninetieth  year  after  the  same  epoch  ;  and  therefore, 
deducting  ten  years  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle, 
it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after  the 
capture  of  the  city* ;  thirty  years  being  reckoned 
for  a  generation.    The  date  assigned  by  Thucydidds 

»  The  date  of  Thucydidfis  U  calculated,  /xctA  *tKlov  SK<»<rt»  (i.  13). 
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will  thus  agree  with  the  distance  Id  which  Tdmenus, 
Kresphont^s,  and  Aristod^mus  stand  removed  from 
Hdrakl^.  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between 
the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by  Apollo-- 
d6rus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  professed 
chronologists  of  antiquity :  but  there  were  dififer- 
eut  reckonings  which  also  found  more  or  less  of 
support. 

SECTION  II.— MIGRATION  OF  THESSALIAN8  AND 
BOEOTIANS. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydid^s  speaks 
of  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out 
the  date  of  another  event  a  little  antecedent,  which 
is  alleged  to  have  powerfully  affected  the  condition 
of  Northern  Greece.  **  Sixty  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  (he  tells  us)  the  Boeotians  were  driven 
by  the  Thessalians  from  Arnd,  and  migrated  into  the 
land  then  called  KadmdYs,  but  now  Bceotia,  wherein 
there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race, 
who  had  contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan 
war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  Thessaiiam 
from  Am6  "by  the  Thessalians,"  has  been  con-  ThJsp^ 
strued,  with  probability,  to  allude  to  the  immigra-  liy/**"" 
tion  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the 
Thespr&tid   in    Epirus  into   Thessaly.     That  the 
Thessalians  had  migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the 
Thespr6tid    territory,    is    stated   by    Herodotus*, 
though  he   says  nothing  about   time  or  circum- 
stances.    Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  appear  in  the 

»  Herod,  vii.  176. 

c  2 
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Homeric  Catalogue  as  commanders  of  the  Grecian 
contingent  from  the  islands  of  K63  and  Karpathus, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  they  are  sons 
of  Thessalus,  ^ho  is  himself  the  son  of  Hiraklds. 
A  legend  ran,  that  these  two  chiefs,  in  the  disper^ 
sion  which  ensued  after  the  victory,  had  been 
driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian  Gulf,  and  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Epirus,  where  they  landed  and 
settled  at  Ephyr^  in  the  Thesprdtid  \  It  was  Thes- 
salus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was  reported  to 
have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes 
of  Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the 
fertile  central  plain  of  that  country,  and  to  have 
imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of  its  previa 
ous  denomination  ^olis^ 
Kon-Heiie.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it 
terofthe  stauds,  the  state  of  Thessalv  during  the  historical 
ant.  *  ages  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  Thessahans, 
properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immigrant  con- 
querors. I'hey  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike, 
violent,  and  uncivilized  race,  distinct  from  their 
neighbours  the  Achaeans,  the  Magnetes,  and  the 
Perrhaebians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tributary 
dependence :  these  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  re- 

'  See  the  epigram  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (Antholog.  Gnec.  t.  i.  p.  181^ 
ed.  Reisk ;  Velleius  PaterciU.  i.  I ). 

The  Scholia  on  Lycophrdn  (912)  give  a  story  somewhat  different. 
EphyrS  is  given  as  the  old  legendary  name  of  the  city  of  Krannon  in 
Thessaly  (Kineas,  ap.  Schoi.  Pindar.  Pyth.  x.  85),  which  creates  the 
confusion  with  the  Thesprotian  EphyrS. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  176;  Velleius  Patercul.  i.2-d;  Chanx.  ap.  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  Aotpiov;  Polysen.  viii.  44. 

There  were  several  dififerent  statements,  however,  about  the  parentage 
of  Thessalus  as  well  as  about  the  name  of  the  country  (Strabo,  is. 
p.  443 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Alfiovia). 
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lation  analogous  to  thatof  theLacedaBmonianPerioeki 
towards  Sparta,  while  the  Penestae,  who  cultivated 
their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact  parallel  of  the 
Helots.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence among  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain 
points  of  their  costume,  assimilates  them  more  to 
Macedonians  or  Epirots  than  to  Hellens\  Their 
position  in  Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
there  seems  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were  originally  victori- 
ous invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place. 
The  great  family  of  the  Aleuads*,  and  probably 
other  Thessalian  families  besides,  were  descendants 
of  HdraklSs,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta, 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  Boeotians^ 
case  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  uoVfrom** 
Thessaly  to  Boeotia,  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  main  J^^i^" 
fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the  different  legendary 
stories  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.     While  the 
Homeric  epic  recognises  the  Boeotians  in  Boeotia, 
but  not  in  Thessaly,  ThucydidSs  records  a  state- 
ment which  he  had  found  of  their  migration  from 
the  latter  into  the  former :  but  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  flatly  contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts 
the  parenthesis  that  there  had  been  previously  an 
outlying  fraction  of  Boeotians  in  Boeotia  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war^,  from  whom  the  troops  who 
served  with  Agamemndn  were  drawn.     Neverthe- 

*  See  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  Introduction,  sect.  4. 
«  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  2. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  12.  ^v  it  avTo>v  Kal  dirodaaiws  irpOTtpnv  iv  r^  yjj  ravTjf 
d<l>'  hy  Koi  is  "tkiov  *(rrpdr€V(rav, 
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less,  the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad,  though  less 
strikingly  obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as 
the  Catalogue  is  unusually  copious  in  enumerating 
the  contingents  from  Thessaly,  without  once  men* 
tioning  Boeotians.  Homer  distinguishes  Orcho* 
menus  from  Boeotia,  and  he  does  not  specially 
notice  Thdbes  in  the  Catalogue :  in  other  respects 
his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coincides  pretty  well 
with  the  ground  historically  known  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  Boeotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events 
which  he  supposes  to  have  intervened  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Greece  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids.  Peneleds,  the  leader  of 
the  Boeotians  at  the  siege,  having  been  slain  by 
Eurypylus  the  son  of  Telephus,  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Thersander  and  grandson  of  PolynikSs,  acted  as 
their  commander  both  during  the  remainder  of 
the  siege  and  after  their  return.  Autesidn,  his 
son  and  successor,  became  subject  to  the  wrath  of 
the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  CBdipus :  the 
oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined 
the  Dorians.  In  his  place  Damasichth6n,  son  of 
Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Penele6s,  became  king  of 
the  Boeotians:  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemaeus,  who 
was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having 
broken  out  at  that  time  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in  single  combat  with 
Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion  of 
Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent. 
After  the  death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed 
from  kingship  to  popular  government ^     As  Melan- 

^  Pausan.  ix.  5,  8. 
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thus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Neleids,  and  had  mi* 
grated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Mes- 
sdnia,  the  duel  with  Xanthus  must  have  been  of 
course  subsequent  to  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeo-  piwrepant 
tian  history  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and   the  about  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids,  in  which  no  mention  is    ^ 
made  of  the  immigration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly,  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of 
fitting  in  so  great  and  capital  an  incident.     The 
legends  followed  by  Pausanias  are  at  variance  with 
those  adopted  by  ThucydidSs,  but  they  harmonise 
much  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
did^s,  that  the  migration  here  distinctly  announced 
by  him  is  commonly  set  down  as  an  ascertained 
datum,  historically  as  well  as  chronologically.  But 
on  this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  fol- 
lowed one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant  legends, 
none  of  which  there  were  any  means  of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognised  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly,  in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan 
war' ;  and  the  account  of  Ephorus,  as  given  by 
Strabo,  professed  to  record  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  occupants  of  the  country  : — first,  the  non-Hel- 
lenic Aones  and  Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes  ; 
next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  after  the  second  siege 
of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the 
Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  and  retired  into  Thessaly, 
where  they  joined  in  communion  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Arnfi, — the  whole  aggregate  being  called 

>  Pausan.  x.  8.  3.  . 
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Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  ^olic  emigration,  these  Boeotians  re- 
turned from  Thessaly  and  reconquered  Bceotia, 
driving  out  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians, — the 
former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  Minyse 
of  Orchomenus  were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incor- 
porated with  the  Boeotians.  Ephorus  seems  to 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narrative  as 
ThucydidSs,  about  the  movement  of  the  Boeotians 
out  of  Thessaly ;  coupling  it  however  with  several 
details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs  and 
customs  \ 
Affinities  The  only  fact  which  we  make  out,  independent 
BoBotia  and  of  thcse  legends,  is,  that  there  existed  certain  ho- 
*"*  ^'  monymies  and  certain  affinities  of  religious  worship, 
between  parts  of  Boeotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly, 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.  A  town 
named  Arn^^,  similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian, 
was  enumerated  in  the  Boeotian  Catalogue  of  Ho« 
mer,  and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes  with 
the   historical   town  Chseroneia^,  sometimes   with 

1  Ephor.  Fragm.  30,  ed.  Marx. ;  Strabo,  iz.  p.  401-402.  The  atoiy  of 
the  Boeotians  at  Ami  in  Polysenus  (i.  12)  probably  comes  from  Ephorus. 

Diod6ru8  (xix.  53)  gives  a  summary  of  the  legendary  history  of 
Thdbes  from  Deukalion  downwards :  he  tells  us  that  the  Boeotians  were 
expelled  from  their  country,  and  obliged  to  retire  inti>  Thessaly  during 
the  Trojan  war,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their  brave 
warriors  at  Troy ;  they  did  not  find  their  way  back  into  Boeotia  until 
the  fourth  generation. 

'  Stephan.  Byz.  v.^Apptf,  makes  the  Thessalian  Am6  an  ittroucos  of  the 
Boeotian. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  413;  Pausan.  ix.  40,  3.  Some  of 
the  families  at  Cbseroneia,  even  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Greece,  traced  their  origin  to  Peripoltas  the  prophet,  who  was  said 
to  have  accompanied  Opheltas  in  his  invading  march  out  of  Thessaly 
(Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  1). 
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Akrsephium.  Moreover  there  wa8  near  the  Boeo- 
tian Kordneia  a  river  named  Kuarius  or  Koralius, 
and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Itonian 
AtbSnd,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pam- 
bceotia,  or  public  council  of  the  Boeotian  name,  was 
held;  there  was  also  a  temple  and  a  river  of 
similar  denomination  in  Thessaly,  near  to  a  town 
called  Iton  or  It6nus\  We  may  from  these  cir- 
cumstances presume  a  certain  ancient  kindred  be- 
tween the  population  of  these  regions,  and  such  a 
circumstance  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  generation 
of  legends  describing  migrations  backward  and  for- 
ward, whether  true  or  not  in  point  of  fact. 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  TrMsWon 

from  my* 

stories  of  Thucydid^s  and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  thicai  to 
the  mythical  into  the  historical  Boeotia.  Orcho-  B^t"a* 
menus  is  Boeotised,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
once-powerful  Minyee:  there  are  no  more  Kad- 
meians  at  Thdbes,  nor  Boeotians  in  Thessaly.  The 
MinysB  and  the  Kadmeians  disappear  in  the  Ionic 
emigration,  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to. 

1  Strabo,  ix.  41 1-435;  Homerjliad,  ii.  696;  Hekatfieu8,Fr.338,Didot 
The  Fragment  from  Alkseus  (cited  by  Strabo,  but  briefly  and  with  a 
mutilated  text)  aerves  only  to  identify  the  river  and  the  town. 

It6nus  was  said  to  be  son  of  Amphiktyon,  and  Bcedtus  son  of  Itdnus 
(Pausan.  ix.  1,  1.  34,  1 :  compare  Steph.  Byz.  y.  Bouoria)  by  Melanipp^. 
By  another  legendary  genealogy  (probably  arising  alter  the  name  jEoHc 
had  obtained  footing  as  the  ckss-name  for  a  large  section  of  Greeks, 
but  as  old  as  the  poet  Asius,  Olympiad  30)  the  eponymous  hero  Boedtus 
was  fostened  on  to  the  great  lineage  of  ^olus,  through  the  paternity  of 
the  god  Poseid6n  either  with  Melanipp6  or  with  ArnS,  daughter  of 
j£olus  (Asius,  Fr.  8,  ed.  Diintzer ;  Strabo,  yi.  p.  265 ;  Diod6r.  y.  67 ; 
Hellanikus  ap.  Schol.  Uiad.  ii.  494).  Two  lost  plays  of  Euripides  were 
founded  on  the  misfortunes  of  Melanippd,  and  her  twin  children  by 
Poseid6n — Boe6tus  and  .^Solus  (Hygin.  Fab.  186 ;  see  the  Fragments  of 
McXai'tinn}  So^  and  McXaWtnn;  Accr/u^cf  in  Dindorf  s  edition,  and  the 
instructive  comments  of  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  vol.  ii.  p.  840^860). 
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Historical  Boeotia  is  now  constituted,  apparently  in 
its  federative  league  under  the  presidency  of  Thdbes, 
just  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars. 

SECTION  III.— EMIGRATIONS  FROM  GREECE  TO  ASIA  AND 
THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  ^G^AN. 

1.  iEOLlC— 2.  IONIC— 3.  DORIC. 

Secession         To  Complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its 

thicJ races    mythical  to  its  historical  condition,  the  secession 

of  Greece,    ^f  jj^^  raccs  belonging  to  the  former  must  follow 

upon  the   introduction  of   those  belonging  to  the 

latter.     This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  MoMc 

and  Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  i£olic  emigration 
are  the  representatives  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the 
Pelopids :  those  of  the  Ionic  emigration  belong  to 
the  Neleids ;  and  even  in  what  is  called  the  Doric 
emigration  to  Thdra,  the  CEkist  Thdras  is  not  a 
Dorian  but  a  Kadmeian,  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  OBdipus  and  Kadmus. 

The  iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Propontis  southward  down  to  Lykia 
(I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more  exactly  of 
their  boundaries) ;  the  iEolic  occupying  the  north- 
ern portion  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos ;  the  Doric  occupying  the  southernmost, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  K6s ;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between 
them,  comprehending  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cy- 
cladds  islands. 
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1.  ^OLIC  EMIGRATION. 
The  ^olic   emi&:ration   was   conducted  by  the  ^eoUc  mi. 

I  i_  gration 

Pelopids:  the  original  story  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
that  Orestds  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  ®  **^* 
batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is 
still  preserved  by  Pindar  and  by  Hellaniku8\  But 
the  more  current  narratives  represented  the  de- 
scendants of  Orestes  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions  to 
iEoliSy — his  illegitimate  son  Penthilus,  by  Erigond 
daughter  of  iEgisthus^,  together  with  Echelatus 
and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Penthilus,  toge- 
ther with  Kleuds  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Aga- 
memndn  through  another  lineage.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Strabo,  Orestes  began  the 
emigration,  but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia ;  his 
son  Penthilus,  taking  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants, 
conducted  them  by  the  long  land-journey  through 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace^ ;  from  whence 
Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  Gras,  son  of  Archelaus,  crossed  over  to 
Lesbos  and  possessed  himself  of  the  island.  Kleu^s 
and  Malaus,  conducting  another  body  of  Achseans, 
were  longer  on  their  journey,  and  lingered  a  con* 
siderable  time  near  Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  xi.  43 ;  Hellanic.  Frogm.  114,  ed.  Didot.  Compare 
Stepban.  Byz.  y,nf( '.vBos. 

'  Kinsthon  ap.  Pausan.  ii.  18, 5.  Penthilids  existed  in  Lesbos  during 
the  bistorical  times  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  2). 

'  It  baa  sometimes  been  supposed  that  tbe  country  called  Thrace  here 
means  the  residence  of  the  Thracians  near  Parnassus ;  but  the  length 
of  the  journey,  and  the  number  of  years  which  it  took  up,  are  so  specially 
marked,  that  I  think  Thrace  in  its  usual  and  obvious  sense  must  be 
intended.  •       . 
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of  Lokris ;  ultimately  however  they  passed  over  by 
sea  to  Asia  and  took  possession  of  KymS,  south  of 
the  ^ulf  of  Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of 
all  the  iEolic  cities  on  the  continent'.  From  Lesbos 
and  Kymd,  the  other  less  considerable  iEolic  towns, 
spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  the  Tr6ad, 
and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details, 
the  accounts  agree  in  representing  these  iEolic  set- 
tlements as  formed  by  the  Achaeans  expatriated 
from  Lac6nia  under  the  guidance  of  the  dispos- 
sessed Pelopids^.  We  are  told  that  in  their  journey 
through  Boeotia  they  received  considerable  rein* 
forcements,  and  Strabo  adds  that  the  emigrants 
started  from  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga- 
memn6n  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy^. 
He  also  informs  us  that  they  missed  their  course 
and  experienced  many  losses  from  nautical  igno- 
rance, but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  inci- 
dents he  alludes\ 

2.  IONIC  EMIGRATION. 

The  Tonic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating 
from  and  directed  by  the  Athenians,  and  connects 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582.  Hellanikus  seems  to  have  treated  of  this  delay 
near  Mount  Phrikium  (see  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^pUtov).  In  another  account 
(xiii.  p.  621),  probably  copied  from  the  K3rmiean  Ephorus,  Strabo  con- 
nects the  establishments  of  this  colony  with  the  sequel  of  the  Trojan 
war :  the  Pelasgians,  the  occupants  of  the  territory,  who  had  been  the 
allies  of  Priam,  were  weakened  by  the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  immigrants. 

'  Yelleius  Patercul.  i.  4 ;  compare  Antikleidds  ap.  Athense.  xi.  c.  3  ; 
Pausanias,  iii.  2,  1. 

»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401.  <  Strabo,  i.  p,  10. 
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itself  with  the  previous  legendary  history  of  Athens, 
which  must  therefore  be  here  briefly  recapitu- 
lated. 

The  great  mythical  hero  Thdseus,  of  whose  mili-  ionic  mU 
tary  prowess  and  errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  brancheToff 
in  a  previous  chapter,  was  still  more  memorable  in  f^^„J^L 
the  eves  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political  '»".^«'7  of 

r      '  TT  11  ^  1  i.        Athens. 

refoimer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for 
them  the  inestimable  service  of  transforming  Attica 
out  of  many  states  into  one.  Each  dSme,  or  at  least 
a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number,  had  before 
his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under  its 
own  magistrates  and  assemblies,  acknowledging 
only  a  federal  union  with  the  rest  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Athens :  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
force,  Theseus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  these 
separate  governments  and  bringing  them  to  unite 
in  one  political  system  centralised  at  Athens.  He 
is  said  to  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, retaining  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king 
or  president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  three 
classes :  Eupatridse,  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse ; 
Gedmori  and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen  and  artisans^ 
Having  brought  these  important  changes  into  effi- 
cient working,  he  commemorated  them  for  his  pos- 
terity by  introducing  solemn  and  appropriate  fes- 
tivals. In  confirmation  of  the  dominion  of  Athens 
over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to 
have  erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
towards  the  Isthmus,  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Peloponnesus  and  Idnia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consum- 

>  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24,  25,  26. 
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Mdn"  ™*^ted  without  creating  much  discontent,  and  Me- 
nettheiu.  nesthcus,  the  rival  of  Theseus, — the  first  specimen, 
as  we  are  told,  of  an  artful  demagogue, — took  ad- 
vantage  of  this  feeUng  to  assail  and  undermine 
him.  ThSseus  had  quitted  Attica  to  accompany 
and  assist  his  friend  Peiritbdus  in  his  journey  down 
to  the  under- world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  god- 
dess Persephond,— or  (as  those  who  were  critical 
in  legendary  story  preferred  recounting)  in  a  journey 
to  the  residence  of  Aiddneus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  In  this 
enterprise  Peirithous  perished,  while  Theseus  was 
cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  only  liberated 
by  the  intercession  of  Hdraklds.  It  was  during 
his  temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids  Ca8t6r 
and  Pollux  invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  reco* 
vering  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Thdseus  had  at  a 
former  period  taken  away  from  Sparta  and  depo- 
sited at  Aphidnse  ;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus 
took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Thteeus  and 
of  the  calamity  which  his  licentiousness  had  brought 
upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his  popularity  with  the 
people.  When  he  returned  he  found  them  no  longer 
disposed  to  endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to 
him  the  honours  which  their  previous  feelings  of 
gratitude  had  conferred.  Having  therefore  placed 
his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephendr  in  Eu- 
bcea,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  LykomSd^  prince 
of  Scyros,  from  whom  however  he  received  nothing 
but  an  insidious  welcome  and  a  traitorous  death\ 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honours  of  the 
expatriated  hero,  commanded  the  Athenian  troops 

1  nutarch,  Thteui»  c.  34-36. 
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at  the  siege  of  Troy.     But  though  he  survived  the 
capture,  he    never  returned   to  Athens — different    • 
stories  being  related  of  the  place  where  he  and  his 
companions  settled.     During  this  interval  the  feel-  Restoration 
ings  of  the  Athenians  having  changed,  they  restored  of  Vh^M'^fs 
the  sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy  under  Se^^t  wng- 
Elephendr  and  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  ^^' 
and  functions  of  their  father.     The  Theseids  Demo- 
phodn,  Oxyntas,  Apheidas,  and  ThymoetSs,  had  suc- 
cessively filled  this  post  for  the  space  of  about  sixty 
years  \  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus 
(as  has  been  before  related)  compelled  Melanthus 
and  the  Neleid  family  to  abandon  their  kingdom 
of  Pylus.     The  refugees  found  shelter  at  Athens, 
where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus 
to  the  throne.     A  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Athenians  and  Bceotians  respecting  the  boundary 
tract  of  OSnoS,  the  Boeotian  king  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymoet^s  to  single  combat ;  the  latter  de- 
clining to  accept  it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  for- 
ward in  his  place,  but  practised  a  cunning  stratagem 
with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.     He  was 
forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymoetds  being  constrained 
to  resign*, 

'  £u8ebiu8>  Chronic.  <3an.  p.  228-229,  ed.  Scaliger;  Pausan.  ii. 
18,7. 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Harpocration.  v.  'Airarovpia  i^-^ExfMpos  cV  dcvrcp^,  «»t 
^1^  i-^i^  vtrip  T»»  6pU»p  mrarrfv  ytvofitmjify  ori  froXcfioviTtty  ^ABrpnUiov 
irp^f  BfHwm^  vnip  -njt  r&v  Mtkaiv&v  x^fxv,  M4\a»Bo£  6  r&y  *A^kuW 
fitunXfvs  Mea^v  t6p  Srifimop  fiopofjMx&9  mniemvtv.  Compare  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  393. 

;  Epbonis  deriyei  the  term  ^Airarovpui  from  the  words  signifying  a 
trick  with  reference  to  the  boundaries,  and  assumes  the  name  of  this 
great  Ionic  festival  to  have  been  derived  from  the  stratagem  of  Melan- 
ihns,  described  in  Con6n  (Nanat.  39}  and  Polyaenus  (i.  19).    The 
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S*u^  Melanthus  and  bis  son  Kodrus  reigned  for  nearly 
by  the  Ne-  sixty  years,  during  which  time  large  bodies  of  fugi- 
lantbiu  and  tives,  escaping  from  the  recent  invaders  throughout 
Greece,  were  harboured  by  the  Athenians :  so  that 
Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm 
and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  power- 
ful Dorian  force,  under  the  command  of  AlStds  from 
Corinth  and  Althsemen^s  from  Argos,  were  accord* 
ingly  despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian  territory, 
in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  suc- 
cess, provided  they  abstained  from  injuring  the 
person  of  Kodrus.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
Dorian  army  that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved  un* 
hurt ;  but  the  oracle  had  become  known  among  the 
Athenians \  and  the  generous  prince  determined  to 
bring  death  upon  himself  as  a  means  of  salvation  to 
his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  Dorian  troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting 
his  real  character.  No  sooner  was  this  event  known, 
than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of  success,  aban- 
doned their  enterprise  and  evacuated  the  country*. 
In  retiring,  however,  they  retained  possession  of 
Megara,  where  they  estabUshed  permanent  settlers, 
and  which  became    from  this  moment  Dorian, — 

whole  derivation  is  fanciful  and  erroneous,  and  tbe  story  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  legend  growing  out  of  etymology. 

1  The  orator  Lykurgus,  in  his  eulogium  on  Kodrus,  mentions  a  Del- 
phian citizen  named  Kleomantis  who  secretly  communicated  the  oracle 
to  the  Athenians,  and  was  rewarded  by  them  for  doing  so  with  a/n^o-tr 
€v  npvravti^  (Lycurg.  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  20). 

'  PherekydSs,  Fragm.  110,  ed.  Didot;  Yell.  Paterc.  i.  2;  Con6n, 
Narr.  26 ;  Polysen.  i.  c.  18. 

Hellanikus  traced  the  genealogy  of  Kodrus,  through  ten  generations, 
up  to  Deukalidn  (Fragment  10,  ed.  Didot). 
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seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  though 
it  afterwards  acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an 
autonomous  community*.  This  memorable  act  of 
devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at 
Th6bes,  entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  characters  in  Grecian  legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens :  Devotion 
his  descendants  were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  J? l^rus 
that  dignity  for  life — a  practice  which  prevailed  du-  j[J"n«at*'* 
ring  a  long  course  of  years  afterwards.    Medon  and  ^'*»«"«- 
Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarrelled  about  the 
succession,  the  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former ;  upon  which  the  latter,  afironted  at  the 
preference,  resolved  upon  seeking  a  new  home^. 
There  were  at  this  moment  many  dispossessed  sec-  Quarrel  of 
tions  of  Greeks,  and  an   adventitious   population  k'oTu'a'd 
accumulated  in  Attica,  who  were  anxious  for  settle-  *?if*:***®" 

of  Neileui. 

ments  beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  which  now  set 
forth  to  cross  the  ^gean,  chiefly  under  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  collect- 
ively the  memorable  Ionic  Emigration,  of  which  the 
lonians,  recently  expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  formed 
a  part,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  a  small  part;  for 
we  hear  of  many  quite  distinct  races,  some  renowned 
in  legend,  who  withdraw  from  Greece  amidst  this 
assemblage  of  colonists.  The  Kadmeians,  the  Minyae 
of  Orchomenus,  the  AbantSs  of  Euboea,  the  Dryopes ; 
the  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Arca- 
dian Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus 
— are  represented  as  furnishing  each  a  proportion 

*  Strabo*  xiv.  p.  663.  '  Paiuan.  vii.  2,  1. 
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Different     q(  i\^^  crews  of  thesc  emigrant  vessels*.     Nor  were 

race*  who  ^ 

furnished  the  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty  a  confluence  of 
granuto  different  races.  Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in 
'^"^**  the  iEgean,  but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios  near  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  ten  different 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Miletus  on 
the  south  to  Phoksea  in  the  north,  were  founded, 
and  all  adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the 
metropolis  or  mother  city  of  all  of  them :  Androklus 
and  Neileus,  the  (Ekists  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus, 
and  probably  other  QSkists  also,  started  from  the 
Prytaneium  at  Athens*,  with  those  solemnities,  re- 
ligious and  political,  which  usually  marked  the  de- 
parture of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colonists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  line- 
age of  NSleus  and  Nest6r,  as  represented  by  the 
sons  of  Kodrus,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion. Herodotus  mentions  Lykian  chiefs,  descend- 
ants from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  Pausa- 
nias  tells  us  of  Phil6tas  descendant  of  Penele6s, 
who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans :  both 
Glaukus  and  Penele6s  are  commemorated  in  the 
liiad^.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (though  we  do  not  know  on  what  author- 
ity), that  the  inhabitants  of  Phokaea — which  was 
the  northernmost  city  of  Idnia  on  the  borders  of 
iEolis,  and  one  of  the  last   founded — consisting 

^  Herodot.  i.  146;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  3,  4.  Isokrat^s  extols  his  Athe- 
nian ancestors  for  having  provided,  by  means  of  this  emigration,  settle- 
ments for  so  large  a  number  of  distressed  and  poor  Greeks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Barbarians  (Or.  xii.  Panathenaic.  p.  241). 

*  Herodot.  i.  146;  vii.  95;  viii.  46.  Vellei.  Paterc.  i.4.  Phereky- 
dds,  Fng.  lll,ed.  Didot. 

■  Herodot.  i.  147;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  7. 
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mostly  of  Phokian  colonists  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  PhilogenSs  and  Dsemdn,  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until 
they  consented  to  choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of 
the  Kodrid  family  ^  Prokl^s,  the  chief  who  con- 
ducted the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Sa- 
mos,  was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  I6n  son  of 
Xuthus*. 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  Pan- 
Ionic  Amphiktyony — some  of  them  among  the 
greatest  cities  in  Hellas — I  shall  say  no  more  at 
present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of  them  again  when  I 
come  upon  historical  ground. 


3.  DORIC  EMIGRATIONS. 

The  ^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  Dorian  co- 
presented  to  us  as  direct  consequences  of  the  event  A^a?  " 
called  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids :  and  in  like 
manner  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor:  Kds,  Kni- 
dus,  Halicarnassus  and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  sepa- 
rate cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  establishments  in 
Krdte,  Melos,  and  Th^ra,  are  all  traced  more  or 
less  directly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Th^ra,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  le- 
gendary world.  Its  OBkist  was  Thfiras,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  heroic  lineage  of  OBdipus  and  Kadmus, 
and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings  of  Sparta, 
Eurysthen^s  and  Prokl^s,  during  whose  mincrity 
he-  had  exercised  the  regency.     On  their  coming  of 

»  Pausan.  vii.  2,  2;  vii.  3,  4.  '  Pausan.  vii.  4,  3. 
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TMrt.  age  his  functions  were  at  an  end ;  but  being  un- 
able to  endure  a  private  station,  he  determined  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants : 
many  came  forward  to  join  him»  and  the  expedition 
was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  interlopers, 
belonging  to  the  Minyae,  of  whom  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Minyae  had 
arrived  in  Laconia,  not  long  before,  from  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  out  of  which  they  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Pelasgian  fugitives  from  Attica.  They  landed 
without  asking  permission,  took  up  their  abode 
and  began  to  ''light  their  fires"  on  Mount  Tay- 
getus.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask  who 
they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the  Minyae 
replied  that  they  were  sons  of  the  Argonauts  who 
had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and  that  being  expelled  from 
their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers: 
they  asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both 
the  lands  and  the  honours  of  the  state.  The  La- 
cedaemonians granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry — ^theirown  great  he- 
roes, the  Tyndarids,  having  been  enrolled  in  the 
crew  of  the  Arg6 :  the  Minyae  were  then  introduced 
as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and 
began  to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families. 
Legend  of  It  was  uot  loug,  howcvcr,  before  they  became  in- 
from  Lem*  solcut :  they  demanded  a  share  in  the  kingdom 
(which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Hera- 
kleids),  and  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in 
other  ways,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  began  by  casting  them  into 
prison.     While  the  Minyae  were  thus  confined,  their 


nos. 
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wives,  Spartans  by  birth  and  many  of  them  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  men,  solicited  permission  to  go 
in  and  see  them :  leave  being  granted,  they  made 
use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  their 
husbands,  who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphylia  in  the  western 
regions  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled 
the  Paroreatae  and  the  Kaukones,  and  founded  six 
towns  of  their  own,  of  which  Lepreum  was  the 
chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  joined  Thdras  and  de- 
parted with  him  to  the  island  of  Kallistd,  then  pos- 
sessed by  Phoenician  inhabitants  who  were  descended 
from  the  kinsmen  and  companions  of  Kadmus,  and 
who  had  been  left  there  by  that  prince,  when  he 
came  forth  in  search  of  Eur6pa,  eight  generations 
preceding.  Arriving  thus  among  men  of  kindred 
lineage  with  himself,  Thdras  met  with  a  fraternal 
reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the 
name,  under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of 
Th6ra^ 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Th6ra,  believed  Miny»  in 
both  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Theraeans,  "*"  ^  **' 
and  interesting  as  it  brings  before  us,  characteris- 
tically as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feelings 
of  the  mythical  world — the  Argonauts,  with  the 
Tyndarids  as  their  companions  and  Minyae  as  their 
children.     In  Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of 

'  Herodot.  !▼.  145-149 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  iv.  c.  6 ;  Polysen.  vii.  49, 
who  however  gives  the  narrative  differently  by  mentioning  "  Tyrrhe- 
nians from  Lemnos  aiding  Sparta  during  the  Helotic  war " :  another 
narrative  in  his  collection  (viii.  71)»  though  imperfectly  preserved, 
seems  to  approach  more  closely  to  Herodotus. 
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Triphylia,  the  descent  from  the  Minyae  of  old  seems 
to  have  been  believed  in  the  historical  times,  and 
the  mention  of  the  river  Miny^ius  in  those  regions 
by  Homer  tended  to  confirm  it^  But  people  were 
not  unanimous  as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  de- 
scent should  be  made  out;  while  some  adopted  the 
story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others  imagined 
that  Chl6ris,  who  had  come  from  the  M inyeian  town 
of  Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  N61eus  to  Pylus,  had 
brought  with  her  a  body  of  her  countrymen^. 

These  Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear 
again  as  portions  of  another  narrative  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Mdlos.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Herakleids 
and  the  Dorians  invaded  Lacdnia,  Philonomus, 
an  Achaean,  treacherously  betrayed  to  them  the 
country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recompense 
the  territory  of  Amyklae.  He  is  said  to  have  peo- 
pled this  territory  by  introducing  detachments  of 
Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  who  in  the  third 
generation  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  be- 
came so  discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try as  emigrants,  under  their  chiefs  Polls  and  Del- 
phus.     Taking  the  direction  of  Krdte,  they  stopped 

>  Homer,  Uiad,  xi.  721. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  347.  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  who  treats  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  as  if  they  were  so  much  authentic  history,  is  much 
displeased  with  Strabo  for  admitting  this  diversity  of  stories  (Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  ch.  7>  p<  .54)-^"  Apr^s  des  details  si  clairs 
et  si  positifs,  comment  est-il  possible  que  ce  m^me  Strabon,  boulever- 
sant  toute  la  chronologic,  fasse  arriver  les  Minyens  dans  la  Triphylie 
sous  la  conduite  de  Chloris,  m^re  de  Nestor?" 

The  stoiy  which  M.  Raoul  Rochette  thus  puts  aside  is  quite  equal  in 
point  of  credibility  to  that  which  he  accepts :  in  fact  no  measure  of 
credibiHty  can  be  applied. 
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in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their  colonists  on  JJ'^^^ij,"* 
the  island  of  M Slos,  which  remained  throughout  *°  ^rSte. 
the  historical  times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony 
of  Lacedaem6n\  On  arriving  in  Kr6te,  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  at  the  town  of  Gortyn.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  other  Dorian  establishments, 
either  from  Lacedaemdn  or  Argos,  were  formed  in 
Kr6te,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed,  not  only 
as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the 
analogy  of  its  laws  and  customs^.  It  is  even  said 
that  Kr6te,  immediately  after  the  Trojan  war,  had 
been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  depopu- 
lated by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that  in  the  third 
generation  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  island 
was  renewed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eteokrdtes 
at  Polichnae  and  Praesus^. 

There  were  Dorians  in  Krfite  in  the  time  of  the 
Odyssey :  Homer  mentions  different  languages  and 
different  races  of  men,  Eteokrdtes,  Kydonds,  Dori- 
ans, Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  as  all  co-existing  in 
the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  populous,  and 
to  contain  ninety  cities.  A  legend  given  by  An- 
dr6n,  based  seemingly  upon  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  D6rus  the  son  of  Hellen  had  settled  in 
Histisedtis,  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the  three 

^  Con6n,  Nanat.  36.  Compare  Plutarch,  Quiestion.  Gr»c.  c.  21, 
where  Tyrrhenians  firom  Lemnos  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Polysenus  referred  to  in  a  preceding  note. 

'  Strabo,  x.  p.  481 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  10. 

'  Herodot.  yii.  171  (see  above,  Ch.  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  309).  Diod6ru8 
(v.  80),  as  well  as  Herodotus,  mentions  generally  large  immigrations  into 
Krto  from  Laced8Bm6n  and  Aigos ;  but  even  the  laborious  research 
of  M.  Raonl  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  c.  9, 
p.  60-68)  fails  in  collecting  any  distinct  particulars  of  them. 
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Andrtn^  last  races  to  Tektaphus  son  of  D6ru8, — who  had 
led  forth  from  that  country  a  colony  of  Dorians, 
Achseans,  and  Pelasgians,  and  had  landed  in  Kr6te 
during  the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Kr6s\  This 
story  of  Andr6n  so  exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  of  Kretan  inhabitants,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably presume  it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged 
with  reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford 
some  plausible  account,  consistently  with  the  re- 
ceived legendary  chronology,  how  there  came  to  be 
Dorians  in  Kr6te  before  the  Trojan  war — the  Dorian 
colonies  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  being  of 
course  long  posterior  in  supposed  order  of  time. 
To  find  a  leader  sufficiently  early  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, Andr6n  ascends  to  the  primitive  Eponymus 
D6rus,  to  whose  son  Tektaphus  he  ascribes  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mixed  colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans, 
and  Pelasgians  into  KrSte:  these  are  the  exact 
three  races  enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
king  KrSs,  whom  Andr6n  alBSrms  to  have  been  then 
reigning  in  the  island,  represents  the  Eteokrdtes 
and  Kyd6nes  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The  story  seems 
to  have  found  favour  among  native  Kretan  histo- 

*  Stcph.  Byz.  ▼.  tiMptov, — Htpi  hv  laropel" Kvhp«iv^  Kprjrhs  <V  r^ 
v^o-^  /Sao-tXcvon-off,  Tcfcra^ov  rhv  A«»/)ov  rov  *EXX);m>(,  6pfiri<rca^a  €k  rrjf 
tp  GerrtiKuf  rArt  fUv  Aapitos,  vvv  dc  *l<mamTiboi  KakovfjJvtif^  oi^acco-Au 
€ls  KpriTTfp  ficrci  HapUnv  re  KaX  *Ax€u&v  koX  HtXcury&Vt  ^^f^  ovk  dirapav- 
ra>y  tis  Tvpprjvlav.  Compare  Strabo,  z.  p.  475-476,  from  which  it  is 
phiin  that  the  story  was  adduced  by  Andr6n  with  a  special  explanatory 
reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  175). 

The  age  of  Andr6n,  one  of  the  authors  of  Atthidls,  is  not  precisely 
ascertainable,  but  he  can  hardly  be  put  earlier  than  300  b.c.  ;  see  the 
preliminary  Dissertation  of  C.  Miiller  to  the  Fragmenta  Historicorum 
Grscorum,  ed.  Didot,  p.  Ixxxii ;  and  the  Prolusio  de  Atthidum  Scrip- 
toribus,  pre4\e(^  to  Leuz's  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Phanod^mus  and 
DCim6n  p.  xxviii.  Lips.  1812. 
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rians,  as  it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  contradiction  in  the  legendary  chro- 
nology ^ 

Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Aith«- 
KrSte,  which  extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  K6s,  is  founder  of 
farther  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Althseme- 
ndSy  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Attica  in  which  Kodrus  perished.  This 
prince,  a  Herakleid  and  third  in  descent  from  T6- 
menus,  was  induced  to  expatriate  by  a  family  quar- 
rel, and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from 
Argos  first  to  Kr6te,  where  some  of  them  remained; 
but  the  greater  number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
in  which  island,  after  expelling  the  Karian  pos- 
sessors, he  founded  the  three  cities  of  Ldndus, 
lalysus,  and  Kameirus^. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  the  legend  of  the 
Rhodian  archaeologists  respecting  their  (Ekist  Al- 
thsemends,  who  was  worshiped  in  the  island  with 
heroic  honours,  w^as  something  totally  different  from 
the  preceding.  Althsemends  was  a  Krdtan,  son  of 
the  king  Katreus,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  An 
oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  kill 
his  father :  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he 
quitted  Krdte,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  temple  of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on 
the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum,  was  ascribed 

'  See  Diod6r.  iv.  60 ;  v.  80.  From  Strabo  (I.  c.)  however  we  see 
that  others  rejected  the  story  of  Andr6n. 

O.  Muller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  b.  i.  c.  1.  §  9)  accepts  the  story 
as  substantiaUy  trae>  putting  aside  the  name  D6rus,  and  even  regards  it 
as  certain  that  Minos  of  Kn6ssus  was  a  Dorian ;  but  the  evidence  with 
which  he  supports  this  conchision  appears  to  me  loose  and  fanciful. 

'  Con6n,  Narrat.  47 ;  Ephorus,  Fragfki.  62,  ed.  Marx. 
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to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
Krdte.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some 
time,  when  his  father  Katreus,  anxious  again  to 
embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from  Kr^te:  he 
landed  in  Rhodes  during  the  night  without  being 
known,  and  a  casual  collision  took  place  between 
his  attendants  and  the  islanders.  AlthaemenSs 
hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling  the  sup- 
posed enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  his  aged  father  \ 
Kdt,  KDi,  Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althse- 
Kl^iathus.  menfis,  or  some  other  Dorian  colonists  afterwards, 
are  reported  to  have  settled  at  K6s,  Knidus^  Karpa- 
thus,  and  Halikarnassus.  To  the  last-mentioned 
city,  however,  Anthes  of  Troezen  is  assigned  as  the 
cekist :  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  him  were 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dymanian  tribe,  one 
of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state  : 
and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  characterised 
as  a  colony  sometimes  of  Troezen,  sometimes  of 
Argos*. 


'  Diod6r.  v.  59 ;  Apollod6r.  iii.  2,  2.  In  the  chapter  next  but  one 
preceding  this,  Diod6rus  had  made  express  reference  to  native  Rhodian 
mythologists, — ^to  one  in  particular,  named  Zeno  (c.  57). 

Wesseling  supposes  two  different  settlers  in  Rhodes,  both  named 
AlthsemenSs :  this  is  certainly  necessary,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  two  nar- 
ratives as  historical. 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653 ;  Pausan.  ii.  39, 3 ;  Kallimachus  apud  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  'AXiKopvao-a-os, 

Herodotus  (vii.  99)  calls  Halikarnassus  a  colony  of  Troezen ;  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (i.  16),  of  Argos.  Vitruvius  names  both  Argos  and  TroezSn 
(ii.  8, 12) ;  but  the  two  oekists  whom  he  mentions,  Melas  and  Arevanius, 
were  not  so  well  known  as  Anth6s ;  the  inhabitants  of  Halikarnassus 
being  called  Antheada  (see  Stephan.  Byz.  t.  *A.Bffvai ;  and  a  ciuious  in- 
scription in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  No.  2655). 
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We  thu8  have  the  iEolic,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Doric  colonial  establishments  in  Asia,  all  spring- 
ing out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  all  set  forth  as 
consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what  is  called 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus.  According  to  the  received 
chronology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a  period,  sup- 
posed to  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is  intervening 
almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  iw^n  le.* 
chronology  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad — ^and  Ctory?** 
they  thus  form  the  concluding  events  of  the  mythi- 
cal world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  historical 
Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned 
epoch.  It  is  by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  aggregate  are  distributed  into  the 
places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  historical 
daylight — ^Dorians,  Arcadians,  iEtolo-Eleians,  and 
Achseans,  sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally  among 
them — iEolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  settled  both 
in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  and  the  coast  of  Asia- 
Minor.  The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as 
the  three  emigrations,  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric, 
present  the  legendary  explanation,  suitable  to  the 
feelings  and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how 
Greece  passed  from  the  heroic  races  who  besieged 
Troy  and  Thebes,  piloted  the  adventurous  Arg6,  and 
slew  the  monstrous  boar  of  Kalyddn — to  the  histori- 
cal races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who  fur- 
nished victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Difficulty  of 
Rochette, — ^who  construes  all  the  events  of  the  he*  A^t  bTank, 
roic  age,  generally  speaking,  as  so  much  real  history,  pothwiJ'Jf 
only  making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exag-  JJJJJJJS"*"' 
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geratioDS  of  poets, — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
blank  and  interruption  which  this  supposed  con- 
tinuous series  of  history  presents,  from  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long 
a  period  of  absolute  quiescence,  after  the  important 
incidents  and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic  age; 
and  if  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  record 
during  this  long  period — as  he  presumes  from  the 
fact  that  nothing  has  been  transmitted — rhe  con- 
cludes that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of 
suffering  and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars 
and  revolution  had  left  the  Greeks ;  a  long  interval 
of  complete  inaction  being  required  to  heal  such 
wounds^ 

'  "  IjE  p^riode  qui  me  semble  la  plus  obscure  et  la  plus  remplie  de 
difficult^,  n'est  pas  celle  que  je  yiens  de  parcourir:  c'est  celle  qui 
s^pare  T^poque  des  H^raclides  de  I'institution  des  Olympiades.  La 
perte  des  ouvrages  d'Ephore  et  de  Th^pompe  est  sans  doute  U  cause 
en  grande  partie  du  vide  immense  que  nous  offre  dans  cet  intenralle 
rhistoire  de  la  Gr^ce.  Mais  si  Ton  en  excepte  IVtablissement  des  co- 
lonies lioliennes,  Doriennes,  et  loniennes,  de  TAsie  Mineure,  et  jquelques 
^T^nemens,  tr^s  rapproch^  de  la  premiere  de  ces  ^poques>  Tespace  de 
plus  de  quatre  si^cles  qui  les  s^pare  est  couvert  d'une  obscurity 
presque  impenetrable,  et  Ton  aura  toujours  lieu  de  s'^tonner  que  les 
ouvrages  des  andens  n'offrent  aucun  secours  pour  remplir  une  lacune 
aussi  considerable.  Une  pareille  absence  doit  aussi  nous  faire  soup- 
Conner  qu'il  se  passa  dans  la  Gr^  peu  de  ces  grands  evlnemens  qui 
se  gravent  fortement  dans  la  memoire  des  hommes :  puisque,  si  les 
traces  ne  s'en  ^taient  point  conservees  dans  les  Merits  des  contemporains, 
au  moins  le  souvenir  s'en  seroit  il  perp^tu^  par  des  monumens :  or  les 
monumens  et  Thistoire  se  taisent  ^galement.  II  faut  done  croire  que  la 
Gr^ce,  agit^e  depuis  si  long  temps  par  des  revolutions  de  toute  esp^ce, 
epuisee  par  ses  demi^res  emigrations,  se  touma  toute  enti^re  vers  des 
occupations  paisibles,  et  ne  chercba,  pendant  ce  long  intervalle,  qu'k 
guerir,  au  sein  du  repos  et  de  I'abondance  qui  en  est  la  suite,  les  plaies 
profondes  que  sa  population  avait  soufPertes."  (Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  455.) 

To  the  same  purpose  Gillies  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  iii.  p.  67,  quarto) : 
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Assuming  M.  Rochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  f„"^^" 
to  be  correct,  and  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  ewentiaiiy 
that  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  heroes  with  the 
are  matters  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  by  ^gen?/ 
tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before 
the  recorded  Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by 
describing  poets — the  blank  which  he  here  dwells 
upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing  and 
unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream  of 
tradition,  if  it  had  once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like 
several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be  submerged  for 
two  or  three  centuries  and  then  re-appear.  But 
when  we  make  what  appears  to  me  the  proper 
distinction  between  legend  and  history,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the  two 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  former  is  generated.  It  is  not  the  im- 
mediate past,  but  a  supposed  remote  past,  which 
forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative, 
— a  past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to 
distance  from  the  present,  as  we  see  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  And  even  when  we  come  down  to 
the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  certain 
measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  persons 
as  well  as  of  events,  still  the  names  whom  they 
most  delight  to  honour  and  upon  whose  exploits 
they  chiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed 
contemporaries ;  ancestors  separated  by  a  long 
lineage  from  the  present  hearer.     The  gods  and 

^'The  obscure  transactions  of  Greece,  during  the  four  following  cen- 
turies, ill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan,  or  even  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,"  &c. 
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heroes  were  conceived  as  removed  from  bim  by 
several  generations,  and  tbe  legendary  matter  wbicb 
was  grouped  around  tbem  appeared  only  the  more 
imposing  when  exhibited  at  a  respectful  distance, 
beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grandfather  and  of 
all  known  predecessors.  The  Odes  of  Pindar 
strikingly  illustrate  this  tendency.  We  thus  see 
how  it  happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to 
heroic  adventure  and  those  of  historical  record, 
there  existed  an  intermediate  blank,  filled  with  in- 
glorious names;  and  how  amongst  the  same  society, 
which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular 
and  accredited  narrative  respecting  real  or  supposed 
ancestors  long  past  and  gone.  The  obscure  and 
barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  the  natural  separa- 
tion between  the  legendary  return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta  against 
Messdnd, — between  the  province  of  legend  wherein 
matter  of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately 
combined  with  its  accompaniments  of  fiction,  as  to 
be  undistinguishable  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic 
evidence — and  that  of  history,  where  some  matters 
of  fact  can  be  ascertained,  and  where  a  sagacious 
criticism  may  be  usefully  employed  in  trying  to  add 
to  their  number. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat,  what  has   already  been   suffi- 
ciently set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
mass  of  Grecian  incident  anterior  to  776  b.c.  ap- 
pears to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history  or  to 
chronology,    and  that   any   chronological   system 
which  may  be  applied  to  it  must  be  essentially  un* 
certified  and  illusory.   It  was  however  chronologised 
in  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in 
modem;  and  the  various  schemes  employed   for  Diflfer«nt 
this  purpose  may  be  found  stated  and  compared  in  ^™"  ^ 
the  first  volume  (the  last  published)  of  Mr.  Fynes  ^^^l^j^ 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.    There  were  among  the  the  mythi- 
Greeks,  and  there  still  are  among  modern  scholars, 
important  differences  as  to  the  dates  of  the  princi- 
pal events :  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from  He- 
rodotus and  from  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while 
Larcher    and   Raoul    Rochette   (who  follow   He- 
rodotus) stand  opposed  to  O.  MuUer  and  to  Mr. 
Clinton*.     That  the  reader  may  have   a  general 

1  Larcher  and  Raoul  Rochette,  adopting  the  chronological  date  of 
Herodotus,  fix  the  taking  of  Troy  at  1270  B.C.,  and  the  Return  of  the 
Herakleids  at  1190  B.C.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes, 
these  two  CTcnts  stand  at  1184  and  1104  B.C. 

O.  MtOler,  in  his  Chronological  Tables  (Appendix  Ti.  to  Histoiy  of 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  Engl,  transl.)  gives  no  dates  or  computation  of 
years  anterior  to  the  Capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids, 
which  he  places  with  Eratosthenes  in  1184  and  1104  B.C.    * 

C.  Miiller  thinks  (in  his  Annotatio  ad  Marmor  Parium,  appended  to  the 
Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsccorum,  ed.  Didot,  pp.  666, 668, 672;  com- 
pare his  Prefatory  notice  of  the  Fragments  of  Hellanikus,  p.  xxviii.  of 
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conception  of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary 
events  were  disposed,  I  transcribe  from  the  Fasti 
Hellenic!  a  double  chronological  table,  contained 
in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series, 
from  Phor6neus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus  in 
B.c,  776 — in  the  first  column  according  to  the 
system  of  Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  according  to 
that  of  Kallimachus. 

*'The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a 
summary  view  of  the  leading  periods  from  Phordneus 
to  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  and  exhibits  a  double 
series  of  dates  ;  the  one  proceeding  from  the  date  of 
Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  founded  on  the 
reduced  calculations  of  Phanias  and  Kallimachus, 
which  strike  out  fifty-six  years  from  the  amount  of 
Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  as  we  have  seen,  omitted 
fifty-five  years  between  the  Return  and  the  registered 
Olympiads;  for  so  we  may  understand  the  account: 
Kallimachus,  fifty-six  years  between  the  Olympiad  of 
Iphitus  and  the  Olympiad  in  which  Corcebus  won  \ 

the  same  volume)  that  the  andent  chronologists  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  mythical  events  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  were  guided  by 
certain  numerical  attachments,  especially  by  a  reverence  for  the  cycle 
of  63  years,  product  of  the  sacred  numbers  7  X  9=63.  I  cannot  think 
that  he  makes  out  his  hypothesis  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  particular  cycle 
followed,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  preconceived  numerical 
theories  did  guide  these  early  calculators.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Alexandrine  computation  of  dates  was  only  one  among  a 
number  of  others  discrepant,  and  that  modem  inquirers  are  too  apt  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  carried  some  superior  authority  (p.  568- 
672 ;  compare  Clemen.  Alex.  Stromat.  i.  p.  145,  Sylb.).  For  example, 
O.  Miiller  observes  (Appendix  to  Hist,  of  Dorians,  p.  442)  that  "  Lar- 
cher's  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  may  per- 
haps be  found  as  groundless  as  they  are  presumptuous,"  ^an  observa- 
tion, which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ascribes  to  Eratosthenes  a  hr  higher 
authority  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

'  The  date  of  Kallimachus  for  Iphitus  is  approved  by  Clavier  (Prem, 
Temps,  torn.  ii.  p.  203),  who  considers  it  as  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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The  first  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  current 
years  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy :  in  the  second 
column  of  dates  the  complete  intervals  are  expressed. 


Yean 
before 
theFaU 
of  Troy. 


Yeanin- 
teryening 

between 
the  differ- 
ent events. 


B.C. 
Er». 
tosth. 


B.C. 
KeUi- 
mach. 


(570)» 

(283)  { 

(250) 

(200)  { 

(150) 
130 
(100) 

78 
(42) 

30 

26 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 


Yean 

after 
theFaU 
of  Troy. 

8 

60| 

80 
109 
110 
131 
139 
140 
151 
169 


300 

408/ 
352  \ 


Phortmeui  p.  19 

Danauif  p.  73 , 

PeliUfftt8  V,  p.  13,  88... 

Deukalion^  p.  42 

Erechtkeut 

Dardanutt  p-88 

Azon,  Aphidasy  Elatui 
Kadmut,  p.  85 


Birth  of  ^«reii/!M  

Argonaats 

First  Theban  war,  p.  51,  h 

Death  of  Hereuleg , 

Death  of  Eury$thetu,  p.  106,  x. 

Death  of  HyUut 

Accession  oi  Agamemnon 

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87,  1    ... 
Trojan  expedition  (9^  1") 


287 

33 

50 

50 

20 

30 

22 

36 

12 

4 

2 

4 

2 
6 
9 


Troy  taken 

Orenten  reigns  at  Argos  in  the  8th  year  . 
The  Thestati  occupy  Thessaly 


7 
52 


The  Boeo/t  return  to  Boeotia  in  the  60th  yeai  V     20 


Mohc  migration  under  PentMht$ 
Return  of  the  HeraeUda  in  the  80th  year 

Aletea  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m.... 

Migration  of  Theras i 

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  the  aura.. 

Death  of  CMlrttf ^ 

Ionic  migration  60  years  after  the  Return . 
CymS  founded  150  years  after  the  sera  ... 
Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  sera,  p.  105,  t. 


Olympiad  of  IphUtu  .. 
Olympiad  of  Coraiw. . 


29 
1 

21 
8 
1 

11 

18 
131 


299 

108 

52 


(1753) 
(1466) 
(1433) 
(1383) 

(1333) 
1313 

(1283) 
1261 

(1225) 
1213 
1209 
1207 
1203 
1200 
1198 
1192 


1183 
1176 

1124 

1104 
1075 
1074 
1053 
1045 
1044 
1033 
1015 


884 
776 


(1697) 
(1410) 
(1377) 
(1327) 

(1277) 
1257 

(1227) 
1205 

(1169) 
1157 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
1142 
1136 


1127 
1120 

1068 

1048 
1019 
1018 
997 
989 
988 
977 
959 


828 
776 


*  These  dates  distinguished  firom  the  rest  by  brackets,  are  pro- 
posed as  mere  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  probable  length  of  gene- 
rations. 
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The  data,  Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such 
chronoio.  as  thosc  of  Mr.  Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so 
minatio^^'  oiuch  to  thc  bcttcr  understanding  of  the  later  times 
wanting,  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  attention.  But  the 
ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless 
he  is  supplied  with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact, 
pure  and  distinguishable  from  fiction,  and  authenti- 
cated by  witnesses  both  knowing  the  truth  and  will- 
ing to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  preliminary  stock, 
he  may  reason  from  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods 
and  to  correct  partial  mistakes :  but  if  all  the  origi- 
nal statements  submitted  to  him  contain  truth  (at 
least  wherever  there  is  truth),  in  a  sort  of  chemical 
combination  with  fiction,  which  he  has  no  means 
of  decomposing, — he  is  in  the  condition  of  one  who 
tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data :  he  is  first 
obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them  to 
extract  his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic 
poets,  our  only  original  witnesses  in  this  case,  cor- 
respond to  the  description  here  given.  Whether 
the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller 
or  greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable, — and  the 
constant  and  intimate  admixture  of  fiction  is  both 
indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed  essential  to  the 
purpose  and  profession  of  those  from  whom  the  tales 
proceed.  Of  such  a  character  are  all  the  deposing 
witnesses,  even  where  their  tales  agree ;  and  it  is 
out  of  a  heap  of  such  tales,  not  agreeing,  but  dis- 
crepant in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  a  morsel 
of  pure  authenticated  truth, — that  the  critic  is  called 
upon  to  draw  out  a  methodical  series  of  historical 
events  adorned  with  chronological  dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modern  critical  scholar 
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transported  into  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war — endued  with  his  present  habits  of  appreciating 
historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religious 
or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — and  invited  to 
prepare,  out  of  the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic  which 
then  existed,  a  History  and  Chronology  of  Greece 
anterior  to  776  b.c,  assigning  reasons  as  well  for 
what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — I  feel  per- 
suaded that  he  would  have  judged  the  undertaking 
to  be  little  better  than  a  process  of  guess-work.   But  Modem 
the  modern  critic  finds  that  not  only  PherekydSs  ^^l^ukl 
and  Hellanikus,  but  also  Herodotus  and  Thucy-  pP,{I}e"r 
didfis  have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sanctioned  »n««n^ 

,__.--  .  .       ,  1  but  with 

the  belief  that  it  was  practicable, — a  matter  not  at  a  diflrerent 
all  surprising,  when  we  consider  both  their  narrow  b^ue?/ 
experience  of  historical  evidence  and  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  predis- 
posing them  to  antiquarian  belief, — and  he  there- 
fore accepts  the  problem  as  they  have  bequeathed 
it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Nevertheless,  he  not  only  follows  them 
with  'some  degree  of  reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even 
admits  important  distinctions  quite  foreign  to  their 
habits  of  thought.  Thucydidds  talks  of  the  deeds 
of  Helldn  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confidence 
as  we  now  speak  of  William  the  Conqueror :  Mr. 
Clinton  recognises  Helldn  with  his  sons  Dorus, 
iBoIus  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  persons.  Herodo- 
tus recites  the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from 
Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a  belief  not  less  com- 
plete in  the  higher  members  of  the  series  than  in  the 
lower :  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction 
in  the  evidence  of  events  before  and  after  the  first 

E  2 
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recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  b.c. — **  the  first  date  in 
Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123)  which  can 
be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence** — the  highest  point 
to  which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward,  can 
be  carried.  Of  this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  de- 
velopment,— ^the  commencement  of  authentic  chro- 
nological life, — Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs  had  no 
knowledge  or  took  no  account :  the  later  chronolo- 
gists,  from  Timseus  downwards,  noted  it,  and  made 
it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  chronological  compa- 
risons, so  far  as  it  went :  but  neither  Eratosthenes 
nor  Apollod6rus  seem  to  have  recognised  (though 
Varro  and  Africanus  did  recognise)  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  respect  of  certainty  or  authenticity  be- 
tween the  period  before  and  the  period  after  ^ 
Mr.  Clin-  In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion 
Son  orihe  that  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date 
tionn?the  which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence,  we 
T^aifwar  ^^^^  ^^  P*  '^^  ^^^  foUowiug  just  rcmarics  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Pha- 
nias  and  Kallimachus,  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war : — "  The  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  (he  says), 
founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circumstances, 
and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of 
information  were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect. 
But  we  must  remember  that  a  conjectural  date  can 
never  rise  to  the  authority  of  evidence ;  that  what 
is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony,  is  not  an 
equivsdent:  witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and 

'  Colonel  Mure  has  animadverted  upon  this  reasoning,  in  Appendix 
J.  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Histoiy  of  Greek  Literature.  For  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  his  observations,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix 
No.  1.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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in  the  want  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  plainly 
beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
light,  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to 
forget  the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof; 
between  what  is  probable  and  what  is  certain.  The 
computation  then  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  war  of 
Troy  is  open  to  inquiry ;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse 
to  the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who 
fixed  a  lower  date,  and  adverse  to  the  acknow- 
ledged length  of  generation  in  the  most  authentic 
dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides, 
who  give  us  a  lower  epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the 
want  of  evidence  and  the  irremediable  uncertainty 
of  Grecian  chronology  before  the  Olympiads  ;  and 
the  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  argument  is,  not 
simply  that  *'the  computation  of  Eratosthenes  was 
open  to  inquiry,"  (which  few  would  be  found  to 
deny),  but  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Phanias  had 
delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point  on  which 
no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to 
be  followed  ^  Mr.  Clinton  does  indeed  speak  of 
authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
piad, but  if  there  be  any  such,  reaching  up  from 
that  period  to  a  supposed  point  coeval  with  or  an- 
terior to  the  war  of  Troy — I  see  no  good  reason  for 
the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chronology  before  and  chronology  after  the  Olym- 

'  Karl  Miiller  obseryes  (in  the  Dissertation  above  referred  to,  ap- 
pended to  the  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecorum,  p.  568) — "  Quod 
attinet  sram  Trojanam,  tot  obniimur  et  tarn  diversis  veterum  seripto- 
rum  compntationibus,  ut  singulas  enumcrare  negotium  sit  tasdii  plenum, 
eas  vel  probare  vel  improbare  res  vana  nee  vacua  ab  arrogantia.  Nam 
nemo  hodie  nescit  qmenam  fides  his  habenda  sit  omnibus." 
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piad  of  Koroebus,  or  for  the  necessity  which  he 
feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckoning  at  the 
last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different 
process,  called  **  a  downward  reckoning,"  from  the 
higher  epoch  (supposed  to  be  somehow  ascertained 
without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the  first  patriarch 
from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates  \  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydid6s  might  well,  upon  this  sup- 
position, ask  of  Mr.  Clinton,  why  he  called  upon 
them  to  alter  their  method  of  proceeding  at  the 
year  776  b.c,  and  why  they  might  not  be  allowed 
to  pursue  their  **  upward  chronological  reckoning" 
without  interruption  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danaus, 
or  from  Peisistratus  up  to  Helldn  and  Deukalion, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view.  Au- 
thentic dynasties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an 
epoch  above  the  Trojan  war  would  enable  us  to 
obtain  chronological  proof  of  the  latter  date,  in- 

'  The  distinctioii  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  an  upward  and 
a  downward  chronology  is  one  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  His 
doctrine  is,  that  upward  chronology  is  trustworthy  and  practicable  np 
to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad ;  downward  chronology  is  trustworthy 
and  practicable  from  Phor6neus  down  to  the  Ionic  migration  :  what  is 
uncertain  is  the  length  of  the  intermediate  line  which  joins  the  Ionic 
migration  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad, — the  downward  and  the  up- 
ward terminua.  (See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  Introduct.  p.  ix.  second 
edit,  and  p.  123,  ch.  vi.) 

All  chronology  must  begin  by  reckoning  upwards ;  when  by  this  pro- 
cess we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  determined  sra  in  earlier  time,  we  may 
from  that  date  reckon  downwards,  if  we  please.  We  must  be  able  to 
reckon  upwards  from  the  present  time  to  the  Christian  sera,  before  we  can 
employ  that  event  as  a  fixed  point  for  chronological  determinations  gene- 
rally. But  if  Eratosthenes  could  perform  correctly  the  upward  reckoning 
from  his  own  time  to  the  M  of  Troy,  so  he  could  also  perform  the  upward 
reckoning  up  to  the  nearer  point  of  the  Ionic  migration.  It  is  true  that 
Eratosthenes  gives  all  his  statements  of  time  from  an  older  point  to  a 
newer  (so  far  at  least  as  we  can  judge  from  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1. 
p.  336)  j  he  says,  "  From  the  capture  of  Troy  to  the  return  of  the  He- 
rakleids  is  80  years;  from  thence -to  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years: 
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Stead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Cliuton  affirms  that 
we  are)  to  "  conjecture  "  instead  of  proof. 

The   whole  question,  as   to   the  value  of   the  vaiueof 
reckoning  from  the  Olympiads  up  to  Pbor6neus,  iogi(^^mr 
does  in  truth  turn  upon  this  one  point : — Are  those  Se^nSs'on 
genealogies  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  be-  JJ'^rthiJL 
tween  the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not?  onhegenc 

^  alogieg. 

Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  feel  that  they  are  not  so, 
when  he  admits  the  essential  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence  and  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  method  of  computation  before  and  after  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad :  yet  in  his  Preface  he 
labours  to  prove  that  they  possess  historical  worth 
and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth  :  moreover, 
that  the  fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are 
intermingled,  may  be  detected  and  eliminated.  The 
evidences  upon  which  he  relies,  are — 1.  Inscrip- 
tions ;  2.  The  early  poets. 

then  further  on,  to  the  guardianship  of  Lykurg;u8, 159  years ;  then  to  the 
first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  106  years ;  from  which  Olympiad  to  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  297  years ;  from  whence  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  48  years,"  &c.  But  here  is  no  difierence  between  up- 
ward reckoning  as  high  as  the  first  Oljrmpiad,  and  then  downward 
reckoning  for  the  intervals  of  time  above  it.  Eratosthenes  first  found 
or  made  some  upward  reckoning  to  the  Trojan  capture,  either  from  his 
own  time  or  from  some  time  at  a  known  distance  from  his  own :  he  then 
assumes  the  capture  of  Troy  as  an  sera,  and  gives  statements  of  inter- 
vals going  downwards  to  the  Peloponnesian  war :  amongst  other  state- 
ments, he  assigns  clearly  that  interval  which  Mr.  Clinton  pronounces 
to  be  undiscoverable,  viz.  the  space  of  time  between  the  Ionic  emigra- 
tion and  the  first  Olympiad,  interposing  one  epoch  between  them.  I 
reject  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes,  or  any  other  computation,  to 
determine  the  supposed  date  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  if  I  admitted  it,  I 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  also  the  space  which  he  defines 
between  the  Ionic  migration  and  the  first  Olympiad.  Eusebius  (Prsep. 
Ev.  z.  9,  p.  485)  reckons  upwards  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  making 
various  halts  but  never  breaking  off,  to  the  initial  pha?nomena  of 
Grecian  antiquity — the  deluge  of  Deukalion  and  the  conflagration  of 
Phaetdn. 
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Mr.  Clin-         1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of 

ton's  vlndl.  r,  .  .J      ^?  ,1 

cation  of     writing  on  marble,  carries  evidentiary  value  under 
aio^i^^     the  same  conditions  as  a   published   writing  on 
hisprooft.    pj^pg,.^     If  ti^g  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary 
fact  which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if 
there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  misrepresentation,  we 
believe  his  assertion  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  be  re- 
cords facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before  his 
own  time,  his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in 
so  far  as  we  can  verify  and  appreciate  his  means  of 
knowledge. 
1.  inacrip-        In  estimating  therefore  the  probative  force  of 
none  of       auy  iuscfiption,  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
Sq^Jity/'^'   point  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  date.     Amongst 
all  the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Clinton,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be 
positively  referred  to  a  date  anterior  to  776  b.c. 
The  quoit  of  Iphitus — the  public  registers  at  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Elis — the  list  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos — are  all  of  a  date  completely  un- 
certified.    O.  Mailer  does  indeed  agree  with  Mr. 
Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the 
age  ascribed  to  that  prince :  and  if  we  even  grant 
thus  much,  we  shall    have  an   inscription  as  old 
(adopting  Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  age  of 
Iphitus)  as  828  b.c    But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes 
O.  MuUer  as  admitting  the  registers  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  latter 
does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers 
began  to  be  kept.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there 
were  registers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  carrying  them 
up  to  HSrakl^Si  and  of  the  kings  of  Elis  from  Oxylus 
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to  Iphitus  :  but  the  question  is,  at  ^hat  time  did 
these  lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously  ?  This  is 
a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  nor 
can  we  accept  Mr.  Clinton's  unsupported  conjec- 
ture, when  he  tells  us — "  Perhaps  these  were  begun 
to  be  written  as  early  as  b.c.  1048,  the  probable 
time  of  the  Dorian  conquest."  Again  he  tells  us — 
**  At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of  the  priestesses 
of  Juno,  which  might  he  more  ancient  than  the 
catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That 
register,  from  which  Hellanikus  composed  his  work, 
contained  the  priestesses  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  age  of  Hellanikus  himself.  ....  But 
this  catalogue  might  have  been  commenced  as  early 
as  the  Trojan  war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still  earlier 
date."  (pp.  X,  xi.)  Again,  respecting  the  inscrip- 
tions quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryo  and 
Laodamas  are  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says — ^'  They 
were  ancient  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  which  may 
perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years  before  his  time : 
and  in  that  case  they  might  approach  within  300 
years  of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years  of  the 
probable  time  of  Kadmus  himself." — *'  It  is  granted 
(he  adds  in  a  note)  that  these  inscriptions  were  not 
genuine^  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were 
assigned  by  Herodotus  himself.  But  that  they  were 
ancient  cannot  be  doubted,"  &c. 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  TbSbes  can  hardly  have  been 
earlier  than  450  b.c  :  reckoning  upwards  from  hence 
to  776  B.C.,  we  have  an  interval  of  326  years :  the 
inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well  there- 
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fore  have  been  ancient^  without  being  earlier  than 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr.  Clinton  does 
indeed  tell  us  that  ancient  "  may  perhaps"  be  con- 
strued as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But 
no  careful  reader  can  permit  himself  to  convert 
such  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of  inference, 
and  to  make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other 
similar  possibilities  before  enumerated,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  showing  that  there  really  existed  inscrip- 
tions in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776  b.c.  Un- 
less Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this,  he  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate the  reality  of  the  mythical  persons  or  of 
the  mythical  events. 
Genealogies      xhc  truth  is  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the 

nume-  ^  *^        o 

rous.aDdor  Spartan  kings  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 

unascer- 

tainabie  chapter)  is  only  one  out  of  the  numerous  divine 
and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic 
world   abounded  \ — a   class  of  documents  which 

*  See  the  string  of  fabulous  names  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Halicar- 
nassian  Inscription,  professing  to  enumerate  the  series  of  priests  of 
Poseiddn  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  (Inscript  No.  2655,  Boeckh), 
with  the  commentary  of  the  learned  editor :  compare  also  what  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  an  inscription  of  a  genealogy  partially  fabulous  at  Hie- 
rapytna  in  Rr^te  (No.  2563). 

The  memorable  Parian  marble  is  itself  an  inscription,  in  which  legend 
and  history, — gods,  heroes,  and  men — are  blended  together  in  the 
▼arious  suocessiTe  epochs  without  any  consciousness  of  transition  in 
the  mind  of  the  inscriber. 

That  the  Catalogue  of  priestesses  of  HSrS  at  Argos  went  back  to  the 
extreme  of  fabulous  times,  we  may  discern  by  the  Fragments  of  Hel- 
lanikus  (Frag.  45-53).  So  also  did  the  registers  at  Siky6n :  they  pro- 
fessed to  record  Amphion,  son  of  Zeus  and  AntiopS,  as  the  inventor  of 
harp-music  (Plutarch,  De  Musici,  c.  3.  p.  1132). 

I  remarked  in  the  preceding  page  that  Mr.  Clinton  erroneously  cites 
K.  O.  Miiller  as  a  believer  in  the  chronological  authenticity  of  the  lists 
of  the  early  Spartan  kings :  he  says  (vol.  iii.  App.  vi.  p.  330),  "  Mr. 
Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  years  of  each 


date. 
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become  historical  evidence  only  so  high  in  the 
ascending  series  as  the  names  composing  them  are 
authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary,  enrolment.  At  what  period  this  practice  of 
enrolment  began,  we  ha\re  no  information.  Two 
remarks  however  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  time  when  actual 
registration  commenced : — First,  that  the  number 
of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the  length  of  past 
time  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  pre* 
sumption  of  any  superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of 

Lacedsemonian  reign  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  the  Olympiad 
of  Koroebus  had  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 
lod6ru8."  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  Muiler  expressly  disavows  any 
belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Hsts  (Dorians,  i.  p.  146) :  he  says,  "  I  do 
not  contend  that  the  chronological  accounts  in  the  Spartan  lists  form 
an  entthentic  document,  more  than  those  in  the  catalogue  of  the  priest* 
esses  of  H^6  and  in  the  list  of  Halicamassian  priests.  The  chrono- 
logical statements  in  the  Spartan  lists  may  have  been  formed  from 
imperfect  memorials :  but  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  must  have 
found  such  tables  in  existence,"  &c. 

The  discrepancies  noticed  in  Herodotus  (vi,  52)  are  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  continuous  registers  of  the  names  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings  did  not  begin  to  be  kept  until  very  long  after  the  date  here  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Clinton. 

Xenoph6n  (Agesilaus,  viii.  7)  agrees  with  what  Herodotus  mentions 
to  have  been  the  native  Lacediemonian  story — that  Aristodlmus  (and 
not  his  sons)  was  the  king  who  conducted  the  Dorian  invaders  to  Sparta. 
What  is  farther  remarkable  is  that  Xenoph6n  calls  him — *Api<rr6drjfios 
6  'HpoicXcovff.  The  reasonable  inference  here  is,  that  Xenoph6n  believed 
Aristodemus  to  be  the  9on  of  HSrakl6s,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
various  genealogical  stories  current.  But  here  the  critics  interpose : 
"  6  'UpoKktovs  (observes  Schneider),  non  iraU,  sed  mr6yovos,  ut  ex  He- 
rodoto  viii.  131  admonuit  Weiske."  Surely  if  Xenoph6n  had  meant 
this,  he  would  have  said  6  a(f>  'HpoxXcovr. 

Perhaps  particular  exceptional  cases  might  be  quoted,  wherein  the 
very  common  phrase  of  6  followed  by  a  genitive  means  descendant,  and 
not  «ofi.  But  if  any  doubt  be  allowed  upon  this  point,  chronological 
computations,  founded  on  genealogies,  will  be  exposed  to  a  serious  ad- 
ditional suspicion.  Wliy  are  we  to  assume  that  Xenophon  must  give 
the  same  story  as  Herodotus,  unless  his  words  naturally  tell  us  so  ? 
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registration : — Secondly,  that  looking  to  the  ac- 
knowledged paucity  and  rudeness  of  Grecian  wri- 
ting even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  b.c), 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well 
as  the  low  estimate  of  its  value,  which  such  a  state 
of  things  argues,  the  presumption  is,  that  written 
enrolment  of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence 
until  a  long  time  after  776  b.c,  and  the  obligation 
of  proof  falls  upon  him  who  maintains  that  it  com- 
menced earlier.  And  this  second  remark  is  farther 
borne  out  when  we  observe,  that  there  is  no  regis- 
tered list,  except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors, 
which  goes  up  even  so  high  as  776  b.c  The  next 
list  which  O.  MiiUer  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce,  is 
that  of  the  Karneonicae  or  victors  at  the  Karneian 
festival,  which  reaches  only  up  to  676  b.c. 
2.  Eiriy  If  Mr.  Clintou  then  makes  little  out  of  inscrip- 

tions  to  sustain  his  view  of  Grecian  history  and 
chronology  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads,  let 
us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his 
other  source  of  evidence — ^the  early  poets.  And 
here  it  will  be  found,  First,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  these  witnesses,  he  lays  down 
positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  inde- 
fensible in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable 
to  the  early  times  of  Greece :  Secondly,  that  his 
reasoning  is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent — inas- 
much as  it  includes  admissions,  which  if  properly 
understood  and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very 
witnesses,  as  habitually,  indiscriminately,  and  un- 
consciously mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and  there- 
fore little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and 
unsupported  testimony. 
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To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  ii-iii — "  The  authority  even  of  the  gene- 
alogies has  heen  called  in  question  by  many  able 
and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus,  Kadmus, 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious 
persons.  It  is  evident  that  any  fact  would  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  poets  embellished  with  many 
fabulous  additions :  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because,  however,  some 
genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  all  were  fabulous In  esti- 
mating then  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies 
transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  mid- 
dle course  ;  not  rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor 
yet  implicitly  receiving  all  as  true.  The  genealo* 
gies  contain  many  real  persons,  but  these  are  incor^ 
porated  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fictions 
however  will  have  a  basis  of  truth :  the  genealogical 
expression  may  be  false,  but  the  connection  which 
it  describes  is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the 
whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times 
which  is  presented  in  this  volume  may  still  be 
not  unacceptable :  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should 
be  set  before  us,  even  if  these  are  erroneous  opi- 
nions, and  that  their  story  should  be  told  as  they 
have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved  by 
the  ancient  genealogies  may  be  considered  of  three 
kinds  ;  either  they  were  the  name  of  a  race  or  clan 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  individual,  or  they 
were  altogether  fictitious,  or  lastly,  they  were  real 
historical  names.     An  attempt  is  made  in  the  four 
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genealogical  tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish 

these  three  classes  of  names Of  those  who 

are  left  in  the  third  class  (t.  e.  the  real)  all  are  not 

entitled  to  remain  there.     But  I  have  only  placed 

in  the  third  class  those  names  concerning  which 

there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.     The  rest  are  left 

to  the  judgement  of  the  reader." 

Mr.  Clin-        Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clin- 

ration  of     ton  fumishcs  four  genealogical  tables',  in  which 

lo^^rpt^-  the  names  of  persons  representing  races  are  printed 

^1^^     in  capital  letters,  and  those  of  purely  fictitious  per- 

fabuiout:     gQQg  In  italics.     Aud  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious 

principlet 

on  which  it  sample  of  the  intimate  commixture  of  fiction  with 

is  founded* 

that  which  he  calls  truth :  real  son  and  mythical 
father,  real  husband  and  mythical  wife,  or  vice 
versd. 

Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark — 
Remarks  on       1.  The  uamcs  singlcd  out  as  fictitious  are  distin- 

his  opinion. 

guished  by  no  common  character,  nor  any  mark 
either  assignable  or  defensible,  from  those  which 
*are  left  as  real*  To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why 
is  ItAnus  the  1st  pointed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  It6- 
nus  the  2nd,  together  with  Physcus,  Cynus,  Sal- 
mdneus,  Ormenus,  &c.,  in  the  same  page,  are  pre- 
served as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  towns 
just  as  much  as  Itdnus  ? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  HellSu,  Ddrus,  ^olus, 
I6n,  &c.  as  not  being  real  individual  persons,  but 
expressions  for  personified  races,  why  are  we  to  re- 
tain Cadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several  others, 
who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes 
as  the  four  above  mentioned  ?    Hyllus,  Pamphylus 

«  See  Mr.  Clinton's  work,  pp.  32,  40,  100. 
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and  Dymas  are  the  eponjrms  of  the  three  Dorian 
tribes  \  just  as  Hop]6s  and  the  other  three  sons  of 
I6n  were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes  :  Kadmus  and  Da- 
naus  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Kadmeians 
and  Danaans,  as  Argus  and  Achaeus  to  the  Argeians 
and  Achaeans.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now  recognise 
to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  our  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  popula- 
tion, each  of  which,  speaking  generally,  had  its  god 
or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  re- 
ferred. If,  then,  eponymous  names  are  to  be  ex« 
eluded  from  the  category  of  reality,  we  shall  find 
that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's 
tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  con- 
sistently either  of  his  disfranchising  qualifications 
among  the  names  and  persons  of  the  old  mythes, 
he  nevertheless  presses  them  far  enough  to  strike 
out  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole.  By  con- 
ceding thus  much  to  modern  scepticism,  he  has 
departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  and 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians  generally; 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  names,  which  he  has  been 
the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are  exactly  those  to 
which  they  were  most  attached  and  which  it  would 
have  been  most  painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with — 
I  mean  the  eponymous  heroes.  Neither  Herodotus, 
nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthen^,  nor  any  one  of 

'  "  From  these  three  "  (HyUus,  Pamphyliu  and  Dymas),  says  Mr. 
Clinton,  vol.  i.  eh.  5.  p.  109,  ''the  three  Dorian  tribes  derived  their 
names." 
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the  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  \voald  have 
admitted  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws 
between  persons  real  and  persons  fictitious  in  the 
old  mythical  world,  though  they  might  perhaps  oc- 
casionally, on  special  grounds,  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  some  individual  characters  amongst 
His  conces-  the  mythical  ancestry  of  Greece ;  but  they  never 

sions  are  4-1  1  .  ii/« 

partial  and   drcamt  of  that  general  severance  into  real  and  fic- 

en^yet'     titious  persous  which  forms  the  principle  of  Mr. 

reS"hi''  Clinton's  •*  middle  course."    Their  chronological 

S^T^iuS."  computations  for  Grecian  antiquity  assumed  that 

bie  for        the  mythical  characters  in  their  full  and  entire  se- 
en ronoiogy.  "  11  *  CH       •  •  • 

quence  were  all  real  persons.  Setting  up  the  entire 
list  as  real,  they  calculated  so  many  generatibns  to 
a  century,  and  thus  determined  the  number  of  cen- 
turies which  separated  themselves  from  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  and  the  autochthonous  men,  who  formed 
in  their  view  the  historical  starting-point.  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  personages  in  the 
mythical  world  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  partly 
real  and  partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  of  the  series 
is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  employed  as  a 
basis  for  chronological  calculation.  In  the  estimate 
of  the  ancient  chronologers,  three  succeeding  persons 
of  the  same  lineage — grandfather,  father  and  son — 
counted  for  a  century ;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough 
way,  so  long  as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they 
are  all  real  persons :  but  if  in  the  succession  of  per- 
sons A^  B,  C,  you  strike  out  B  as  a  fiction,  the  conti- 
nuity of  data  necessary  for  chronological  computation 
disappears.  Now  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  in  this — that  while  he  abandons  the  unsus- 
pecting historical  faith  of  the  Grecian  chronologers, 
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he  nevertheless  continues  his  chronological  compu- 
tations upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith, — upon 
the  assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting 
his  ante-historical  generations.  What  becomes,  for 
example,  of  the  Herakleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that  eponymous  persons 
are  to  be  cancelled  as  fictions  ;  seeing  that  Hyllus, 
through  whom  those  kings  traced  their  origin  to 
HSraklSs,  comes  in  the  most  distinct  manner  under 
that  category,  as  much  so  as  Hoplds  the  son  of  I6n  ? 
It  will  be  found  that  when  we  once  cease  to  believe 
in  the  mythical  world  as  an  uninterrupted  and  un- 
alloyed succession  of  real  individuals,  it  becomes 
unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  compu- 
tations, and  that  Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated 
the  data  of  the  ancient  chronologists,  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  have  abandoned  their  problems  as 
insoluble.  Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a 
tolerable  basis  for  calculations  of  time,  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  error :  '*  genealogies  containing  many 
real  persons,  but  incorporated  with  many  fictitious 
names,"  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr. 
Clinton,;  are  essentiaily  unavailable  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add,  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's view  of  these  eponymous  persons:  I  admit 
with  him  that  **  the  genealogical  expression  may 
often  be  false,  when  the  connexion  which  it  de- 
scribes is  real."  Thus,  for  example,  the  adoption 
of  Hyllus  by  iEgimius,  the  father  of  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a  third 
fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  con- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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strued  as  a  mythical  expression  of  the  fraternal 
union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  HyllSis,  Pamphyli, 
and  Dymanes :  so  about  the  relationship  of  Idn  and 
Achaeus,  of  Ddrus  and  JBolus.  But  if  we  put  this 
construction  on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  Idn,  or 
Achffius,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  employ  either 
of  these  persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckon- 
ing ;  nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognise  them  in  the 
lump  as  members  of  a  distinct  class,  and  yet  to  en- 
list them  as  real  individuals  in  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  them- 
selv-ei3,  seems  unconscious  how  capitally  his  point 
of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction  which 
he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons  would 
have  appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive, 
to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It  is  undoubtedly 
right  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called) 
of  the  Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told 
it  themselves,  and  with  that  view  I  have  endea- 
voured in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original 
colour  and  character — pdinting  out  at  the  same 
time  the  manner  in  which  they  were  transformed 
and  distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the 
retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus 
transformed  which  Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  under- 
stand as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
— which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  expression-  be  specially  explained. 
In  his  general  distinction  however,  between  the 
real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  mythical  world, 
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he  departs  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  even 
of  the  later  Greeks.  And  if  he  had  consistently 
followed  out  that  distinction  in  his  particular  criti- 
cisms, he  would  have  found  the  ground  slipping  un- 
der his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to  Troy — not 
to  mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  farther 
up  to  Phordneus ;  but  he  does  not  consistently 
follow  it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice  he  deviates 
little  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  Mr.ciin- 
upon  whom  Mr.  Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and  tiowre" 
fiction  habitually,  indiscriminately  and  uncon-  ^^1^1 
sciously,  even  upon  his  own  admission.  Let  us  <'^^**"«*- 
now  consider  the  positions  which  he  lays  down  re- 
specting historical  evidence.  He  says  (Introduct. 
p.  vi-vii) : — 

"  We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those 
whom  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  favour  of  the  early  tradition,  if  no 
argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it.  The 
persons  may  be  considered  real,  when  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  consonant  with  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time :  when  no  national  prejudice 
or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them : 
when  the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general :  when 
rival  or  hostile  tribes  concur  in  the  leading  facts : 
when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person  (divested  of 
their  poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political 
system  of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  trans- 
actions which  fall  within  known  historical  times. 
Kadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real  persons :  for 
it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  per- 
fectly credible,  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  ad- 
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venturers,  in  the  ages  to  i^hich  these  persons  are 
ascribed,  should  have  found  their  way  to  the  coasts 
of  Greece :  and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed) 
had  no  motive  from  any  national  vanity  to  feign 
these  settlements.  Hercules  was  a  real  person. 
His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  Dorians ;  by  Achaeans  and  iEolians 
and  lonians,  who  had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  cele- 
brating the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival  people.  His 
descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many 
states  down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  and  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  Cleo- 
dseus  and  Aristomacbus  are  acknowledged  (i.  e.  by 
O.  Miiller)  to  be  real  persons:  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  receiving  these, 
which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for  establishing  the 
reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  all, 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  both 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with 
any  sound  views  of  the  conditions  of  historical  testi- 
mony. According  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  we 
are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Arktinus,  LeschSs,  the  Hesiodic 
poets,  EumSlus,  Asius,  &c.,  unless  we  can  adduce 
some  positive  ground  in  each  particular  case  to 
prove  the  contrary.  If  this  position  be  a  true  one, 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  England,  from 
Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius  Caesar,  ought  at  once 
to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of  credence. 
What  Mr.  Clinton  here  calls  the  early  tradition^  is 
in  point  of  fact  the  narrative  of  these  early  poets. 
The  word  tradition  is  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs 
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the  whole  question ;  for  while  in  its  obvious  and 
literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed 
down,  whether  truth  or  fiction — it  is  tacitly  under- 
stood to  imply  a  tale  descriptive  of  some  real 
matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when  that 
fact  happened,  and  originally  accurate,  but  cor- 
rupted by  subsequent  oral  transmission.  Under- 
standing therefore  by  Mr.  Clinton's  words  early 
tradition^  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shall  find 
his  position  totally  inadmissible — that  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where  we  can  produce  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  To  allow  this,  would  be  to 
put  them  upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary 
witnesses ;  for  no  greater  privilege  can  be  claimed 
in  favour  even  of  Thucydid^s,  than  the  title  of  his 
testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be 
contradicted  on  special  grounds.  The  presumption 
in  favour  of  an  asserting  witness  is  either  strong, 
or  weak,  or  positively  nothing,  according  to  the 
compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge,  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to 
speak  the  truth.  Thus  for  instance  when  Hesiod  lo  what  ex. 
tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the  ^olic  Kym6  and  i^^^tx^; 
came  to  Askra  in  Boedtia,  we  may  fully  believe  in*^v^"1)r 
him  :  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles  be-  ^*>«  «*'>y 

poets. 

tween  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans,  or  between 
HSraklSs  and  Cycnus — or  when  Homer  depicts 
the  efforts  of  Hect6r,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and 
Odysseus,  with  the  assistance  of  H6r^  and  Poseiddn, 
for  the  destruction  of  that  city,  events  professedly 
long  past  and  gone — we  cannot  presume  either  of 
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them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  they  possessed  any  means  of  know- 
ledge, while  it  is  certain  that,  they  could  have  no 
motive  to  consider  historical  truth :  their  object 
was  to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative, 
and  to  interest  the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr. 
Clinton  says,  that  ''  the  persons  may  be  considered 
real  when  the  description  of  them  is  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the*  country  at  that  time.''  But  he  has 
forgotten,  first,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  state 
of  the  country  except  what  these  very  poets  tell  us ; 
next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  con- 
sonant to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons : 
— while  therefore  on  the  one  hand  we  have  no  in- 
dependent evidence  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that 
Achilles  or  Agamemndn  are  consistent  with  the 
state  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed 
date  1 183  b.c,  so  on  the  other  hand,  even  as- 
suming such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this  of 
itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the 
existence  oi plausible  fiction — fictitious  stories  which 
harmonise  perfectly  well  with  the  general  course  of 
facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  matters  of 
fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  matter  of  fact  has  some  competent 
and  well-informed  witness  to  authenticate  it,  either 
directly  or  through  legitimate  inference.  Fiction 
may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant  and  incredible ; 
but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and  specious,  and  in 
that  case  there  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  an  at- 
testing certificate  to  distinguish  it  from  truth.  Now 
all  the  tests,  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as  gua- 
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rantees  of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  persons^  will 
be  just  as  well  satisfied  by  plausible  fictioa  as  by 
actual  matter  of  fact ;  the  plausibility  of  the  fiction 
consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and  other  similar 
conditions.  In  most  cases,  the  tales  of  the  poets, 
did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  feelings  in 
their  audience :  ''  prejudice  and  vanity  "  are  not 
the  only  feelings,  but  doubtless  prejudice  and  va- 
nity were  often  appealed  to,  and  it  was  from  such 
harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their  hold 
on  men's  belief.  Without  any  doubt  the  Iliad  ap- 
pealed most  powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  ances- 
tral gods  and  heroes  among  the  Asiatic  colonists 
who  first  heard  it :  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  invention  of  the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of 
the  tale  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  belief  of  the 
hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  talks  of  *'  consistent  and  ge- 
neral tradition."  But  that  the  tale  of  a  poet,  when 
once  told  with  effect  and  beauty,  acquired  general 
belief — ^is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded  on  fact : 
otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends, 
and  to  the  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative 
which  Mr.  Clinton  himself  sets  aside  as  untrue 
under  the  designation  of  ''poetical  ornament"? 
When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  ''  forming 
the  basis  "of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institu- 
tion— as  for  instance  the  successful  stratagem  by 
which  Melanthus  killed  Xanthus  in  the  battle  on 
the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, — 
we  may  adopt  one  of  two  views :  we  may  either 
treat  the  incident  as  real,  and  as  having  actually 
given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its  effect — 
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or  we  may  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend  itnagiaed 
in  order  to  assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the 
reality, — **  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut  ex  vocabulo 
fabula^"  In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident 
is  referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records 
— as  it  commonly  is — the  second  mode  of  proceed- 
ing appears  to  me  far  more  consonant  to  reason 
and  probability  than  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  all  the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as 
matter  of  real  history  by  Mr.  Clinton,  are  referred 
to  an  age  long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of 
records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks 
from  his  own  rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Danaus 
as  real  persons,  since  they  are  as  much  eponyms 
of  tribes  or  races  as  Ddrus  and  HeliSn.  And  if  he 
can  admit  HSrakl^s  to  be  a  real  man,  I  cannot  see 
upon  what  reason  he  can  consistently  disallow  any 
one  of  the  mythical  personages,  for  there  is  not 
one  whose  exploits  are  more  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  standard  of  historical  probability.  Mr. 
Clinton  reasons  upon  the  supposition  that  '*  Her- 
cules was  a  Dorian  hero  "  :  but  he  was  Achaean  and 
Kadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  legends 
respecting  him  are  different  in  all  the  three  cha* 
racters.  Whether  his  son  Tlepolemus  and  his 
grandson  Cleodaeus  belong  to  the  category  of  histo- 
rical men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  though 
O.  Miiller  (in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty) 
appears  to  admit  it ;  but  Hyllus  certainly  is  not 
a  real  man,  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  himself 
respecting  the  eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.     **The 
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descendants  of  Herculds  (observes  Mr.  Clinton)  re- 
mained in  many  states  down  to  the  historical  times." 
So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that  god 
whom  the  historian  Hekatseus  recognised  as  his 
progenitor  in  the  sixteenth  generation :  the  titular 
kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  historical  times,  as  well 
as  Peisistratus,  the  despot  of  Athens^  traced  their 
origin  up  to  ^Golus  and  HellSn,  yet  Mr.  Clinton 
does  not  hesitate  to  reject  ^olus  and  Helldn  as 
fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  the  propriety  of  quo- 
ting the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does) 
in  evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of  Herculfis. 
For  even  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure 
in  those  poems,  we  have  no  means  of  discrimina- 
ting the  real  from  the  fictitious ;  while  the  Homeric 
HdraklSs  is  unquestionably  more  than  an  ordinary 
man, — he  is  the  favourite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his 
birth  predestined  to  a  life  of  labour  and  servitude, 
as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  Without 
doubt  the  poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of 
Hercul6s,  but  it  was  a  reality  clothed  with  super- 
human attributes. 

Mr.  Clinton  observes (Introd.  p.  ii.),  that  **  because  whatisreai 
some  genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  Mogie/^rn^ 
in  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous."  It  is  no  rtti^ished 
way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  so  extensive 
a  position  :  it  is  sufficient  that  all  are  fabulous  so 
far  as  concerns  gods  and  heroes, — some  fabulous 
throughout — and  none  ascertainably  true,  for  the 
period  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads.  How 
much,  or  what  particular  portions,  may  be  true,  no 
one  can  pronounce.  The  gods  and  heroes  are,  from 
our  point  of  view,  essentially  fictitious ;  but  from 
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the  Grecian  point  of  view  ttiey  were  the  most  real 
(if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  i.e.  clung  to 
with  the  strongest  faith)  of  all  the  members  of  the 
series.  They  not  only  formed  parts  of  the  genealogy 
as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in  themselves  the 
grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a  golden 
chain  to  connect  the  living  man  with  a  divine  an- 
cestor. The  genealogy  therefore  taken  as  a  whole 
(and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction  ;  but  the  names 
of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in 
whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  were  doubtless  those 
of  real  men.  Wherever  therefore  we  can  verify  the 
date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living 
person,  we  may  reasonably  presume  the  two  lowest 
members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real  persons :  but 
this  has  no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the 
Olympiads — still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Kalydonian  boar- hunt,  or  the  de- 
luge of  Deukalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does, 
Introd.  p.  vi.), — "  Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real 
man,  therefore  his  father  Cleodaeus,  his  grandfather 
Hyllus,  and  so  farther  upwards,  &c.  must  have  been 
real  men," — is  an  inadmissible  conclusion.  The 
historian  Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and  doubtless 
his  father  Hegesander  also — but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  march  up  his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps 
to  the  presence  of  the  ancestorial  god  of  whom  he 
boasted :  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder  will  be  found 
broken  and  unreal.  Not  to  mention  that  the  infer- 
ence, from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  admissions  in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealo- 
gical tables  ;    for  he  there  inserts   the  names  of 
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several  mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real 
historical  sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and 
the  sincere  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  eluci^ 
dations  of  the  later  chronology »  have  imposed  upon 
me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds  on  which  I 
dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  re* 
corded  Olympiad.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see 
the  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses  (they  de- 
serve no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in 
the  attempt  to  chronologise  their  mythical  narra- 
tives, will  find  them  in  the  copious  notes  annexed 
to  the  first  half  of  his  first  volume.  As  I  consider 
all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard 
to  any  trustworthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert 
attention  from  the  genuine  form  and  really  illustra- 
tive character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have  not  thought 
it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present 
work.  Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's views  on  this  subject,  I  concur  with  him  in 
deprecating  the  application  of  etymology  (Introd. 
p.  xi.-xii.)  as  a  general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the 
characters  and  events  of  Greek  legend.  Amongst 
the  many  causes  which  operated  as  suggestives  and 
stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the  creation  of  these 
interesting  tales,  doubtless  Etymology  has  had  its 
share  ;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above 
all  others,  has  sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  supposed  sense  and  system  to  the 
general  body  of  mythical  narrative.  I  have  already 
remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or 
by  whom,  the  earliest  continuous  genealogies,  con- 
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tlmrdidtiie  °®^^*°S  existing  persons  with  the  supposed  antece- 
poets  begin  dcnt  age  of  legend,  were  formed  and  preserved. 
continiiou.  Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentioned  any  verifiabe 
froTthf  "*  present  persons  or  circumstances  :  had  they  done 
thrrea*'  '"*  s®>  *^^®  ^6®  ^f  ^"®  ^^  other  of  them  could  have  been 
world?  determined  upon  good  evidence,  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  from  the 
endless  controversies  upon  this  topic  among  ancient 
writers.  In  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days,  the 
heroes  of  Troy  and  Thdbes  are  even  presented  as 
an  extinct  race^  radically  different  from  the  poet's 
own  contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too 
depraved  to  be  conceived  as  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  the  heroes;  so  that  we  can  hardly  suppose 
Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  ^olic 
Kym6)  to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  i^lic 
chiefs,  as  reputed  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  poets  did  not  attempt 
to  measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval, 
between  their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  by  any 
definite  series  of  fathers  and  sons :  whether  EumS- 
lus  or  Asius  made  any  such  attempt,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  genealogies 
which  we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherekydfis, 
Hellanikus,  and  Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that 
Herodotus,  in  his  manner  of  computing  the  upward 
genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  assigns  the  date  of 
the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than 
himself,  equivalent  about  to  b.c.  1*270-1250 ;  while 
the  subsequent  Alexandrine  chronoiogists,  Erato- 
sthenes and  Apolloddrus,  place  that  event  in  1184 
and  1 183  b.c  ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an 

'  See  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  Chap.  ii.  p.  90. 
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intermediate  date»  different  from  either — 1209  b.c* 
Ephorus,  Pbanias,  Timaeus,  Kieitarchus,  and  Doris, 
had  each  his  own  conjectural  date ;  but  the  com- 
putation of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the 
most  generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded 
them,  and  seems  to  have  passed  to  modern  times 
as  the  received  date  of  this  great  legendary  event — 
though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have  adopted 
the  epoch  of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher  has  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  in  an  elaborate,  but  feeble, 
dissertation  \  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  illus- 

'  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  chap.  xiv.  p.  352-401. 
From  the  capture  of  Troy  down  to  the  passage  of  Alexander  with  his 
invading  army  into  Asia,  the  latter  a  known  date  of  334  B.C.,  the  fol- 
lowing different  reckonings  were  made : — 

Phamas gave    715  years. 

Ephorus    ...  „       735    „ 

Eratosthenes  „       774    „ 

TimsBus   ...  1  QOQ 

Kleitarchus  /  " 

Duris „      1000    „ 

(Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  337.) 
Democritus  estimated  a  space  of  730  years  hetween  his  composition 
of  the  Mucp6s  AtoKoafios  and  the  capture  of  Troy  (Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  41 ). 
Isokratds  believed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  have  been  established  in  Pelo* 
ponn^sus  700  years,  and  he  repeats  this  in  three  different  passages 
(Archidam.  p.  118;  Panathen.  p.  275;  De  Pace,  p.  178).  The  dates 
of  these  three  orations  themselves  differ  by  twenty-four  years,  the  Ar- 
chidamus  being  older  than  the  Panathenaic  by  that  interval;  yet  he 
employs  the  same  number  of  years  for  each  in  calculating  backwards  to 
the  Trojan  war  (see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  v.).  In  round  numbers, 
his  calculation  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  800  years  given  by 
Herodotus  in  the  preceding  century. 

The  remarks  of  Boeckh  on  the  Parian  marble  generally,  in  his  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Grsec.  t.  ii.  p.  322-336,  are  extremely  valuable,  but  espe- 
cially his  criticism  on  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  stands  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  Marble.  The  ancient  chronologists,  from  Damastis 
and  Hellanikus  downwards,  professed  to  fix  not  only  the  exact  year,  but 
the  exact  month,  day  and  hour  in  which  this  celebrated  captive  took 
place.     [Mr.  Clinton  pretends  to  no  more  than  the  possibility  of  deter- 
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trate  th  3  ideas  which  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and 

to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 

ETidence  of  those  of  Herodotus.     For  it  argues  a  considerable 

mental  pro-  ^ 

grest  when  mental  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodise  the 
thodise  the  past,  even  though  they  do  so  on  fictitious  princi- 
S"ficiu[ou8  pies,  being  as  yet  unprovided  with  those  records 
principle*,  ^^ich  alouc  could  put  them  on  a  better  course. 
The  Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling,  ima- 
gining, and  believing,  particular  incidents  of  a  sup- 
posed past,  without  any  attempt  to  graduate  the 
line  of  connexion  between  them  and  himself:  to 
introduce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  con- 
nexion is  the  business  of  a  succeeding  age,  when 
the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt,  with- 
out any  authentic  materials  to  supply  it.  We  have 
then  the  form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter 
of  legend — the  transition-state  between  legend  and 
history;  less  interesting  indeed  than  either  sepa- 
rately, yet  necessary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 

mining  the  event  within  fifty  yean,  Introduct.  p.  yi.]  Boeekh  illustrates 
the  manner  of  their  argumentation. 

O.  Miiller  ohserves  (History  of  the  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  442.  Eng.  Tr.), 
"  In  reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  Heraklidee  downward,  we 
follow  the  Alexandrine  chronology,  of  which  it  should  be  observed,  that 
our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
examine  its  correctness" 

But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  evidence  even  so  much  as  this  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Clinton,  admitting  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  his  date  by  con- 
jecture, supposes  him  to  have  chosen  ''  a  middle  point  between  the 
longer  and  shorter  computations  of  his  predecessors."  Boeekh  thinks 
this  explanation  unsatisfactory  (I.  c.  p.  328). 
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STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN 
GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events  chro- 
nicled in  the  legendary  poems  of  Greece,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  real 
history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of  in- 
struction   as    pictures  of  life  and  manners ;   and 
the  very  same  circumstances,  which  divest  their 
composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians,  render 
them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious 
expositors    of   their   own    contemporary   society. 
While  professedly  describing  an  uncertified  past, 
their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from 
the  surrounding  present :  for  among  communities, 
such  as  those   of  the   primitive  Greeks,  without 
books,  without  means  of  extended  travel,  without  Legendary 
acquaintance  with  foreign   languages  and  habits,  o^TcV 
the  imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  na-  p?ct"um  of 
turally  enslaved  by  the  circumstances  around  them  "JJi*"*"" 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  later  days  of  *^<>"»^ 

TT-i  •  II  11  giving  no 

Solon  or  Herodotus  ;  msomuch  that  the  characters  historical 
which  they  conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they 
described  would  for  that  reason  bear  a  stronger 
generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
time  and  locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age 
addressed  to  lettered  and  critical  authors,  watchful 
to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with  simple  imagery, 
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and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  peculiarity 
in  every  fresh  production.  To  captivate  their  emo- 
tions, it  was  sufficient  to  depict  with  genius  and 
fervour  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of  human 
adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealise  that  type  of 
society,  both  private  and  public,  with  which  the 
hearers  around  were  familiar.  Even  in  describing 
the  gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and 
deviation  might  have  been  expected \  we  see  that 
Homer  introduces  into  Olympus  the  passions, 
the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  patronage, 
the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which 
animated  the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief ; 
and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce  in  substance  the 
social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had 
to  describe  simply  human  characters — the  chief 
and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his  comrades,  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  and  son — or  the  imperfect 
rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding. 
That  his  narrative  on  all  these  points,  even  with 
fictitious  characters  and  events,  presents  a  close 
approximation  to  general  reality,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt*.  The  necessity  under  which  he 
lay  of  drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unex- 
hausted, of  personal  experience  and  observation,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of 

'  Kai  Tovs  S€Ovg  dc  diii  rovro  wavrts  <l>€uri  Paa-tkfvta-Bai,  arc  koi  avroX, 
ol  fup  tin  Ka\  vvv,  oi  dc  t6  dpx^^>  c/SaciXcvoiro.  "Qawtp  dc  Kai  ra  ctdiy 
iavToU  d<l>ofioiova'iv  ol  SvOfHuroi,  ovt»  koi  tovs  fiiovs  r&v  $€&p  (Aristot. 
Politic,  i.  1,  7). 

'  In  the  pictures  of  the  Homeric  Heroes,  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence of  character  recognised  between  one  race  of  Greeks  and  another — 
or  even  between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  See  Helbig,  Die  Sittlichen 
Zustande  des  Griechitchen  Heldenalters,  part  ii.  p.  53. 
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description  for  which  he  stands  unrivalled,  and 
which  constituted  the  imperishable  charm  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Grecian  literature. 

While  therefore  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chro*  Th«y  v* 
nologising  or  historicising  the  events  of  Grecian  ofthefint 
legend,  we  may  turn  them  to  profit  as  valuable  ^ian 
memorials  of  that  state  of  society,  feeling  and  in»  ^^^^ 
telligence,  which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  Ij^^"^ 
of  the  history  of  the  people.     Of  course  the  legend-  wttory. 
ary  age,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it,  had  its 
antecedent  causes  and  determining  conditions ;  but 
of  these  we  know  nothing,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
following  out  its  subsequent  changes.     To  conceive 
absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly 
remarked)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faeulties :  we 
can  neither  apprehend  nor  verify  anything  beyond 
progress,  or  development,  or  decay  * — change  from 

*  Niebuhr,  R5misclie  Oeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  2nd  edit.  "  Erkennt 
man  aber  dass  aller  Ursprung  jenseits  unserer  nur  Entwickelung  und 
Fortgang  fassenden  Begriffe  liegt ;  und  beachrankt  sieh  Ton  Stufe  auf 
Stufe  im  Umfang  der  Geschichte  zuruckzugehen,  so  wird  man  Volker 
eines  Stammes  (das  heisst,  durch  eigenthiimliehe  Art  und  Sprache 
identiach)  vielfM^   eben   an  cich  entgegenliegenden  Kiistenlandera 

antreffen ohne  dass  irgend  etwas  die  Voraussetzung  erheischte, 

eine  von  diesen  getrennten  Laadschaften  sei  die  urspningliche  Heimath 

gewesen  von  wo  ein  Theil  nach  der  andem  gewandert  ware Dies 

ist  der  Geographie  der  Thiergeschlechter  und  der  Vegetation  analog : 
deren  grosse  Bezirke  durch  Gebiirge  geschiedenwerden,  und  beschrankte 
Meere  einschliessen." 

*'  When  we  once  recognise,  however,  that  all  absohUe  beginning  Uet 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  mental  conceptions,  which  comprehend  nothing 
beyond  development  and  progress,  and  when  we  attempt  nothing  more 
than  to  go  back  from  the  later  to  the  earlier  stages  in  the  compass  of 
history,  we  shall  often  find,  on  opposite  coasts  of  the  same  sea,  people 
of  one  stock  (that  is  of  the  same  peculiar  customs  and  language), 
without  being  warranted  in  supposing  that  either  of  these  separate 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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one  set  of  circumstances  to  another,  operated  by 
some  definite  combination  of  physical  or  moral 
laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  legendary  age, 
as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be 
taken  as  the  initial  state  from  which  this  series  of 
changes  commences.  We  must  depict  its  promi- 
nent characteristics  as  well  as  we  can,  and  show — 
partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms 
a  contrast  to  set  off — the  subsequent  ages  of  Soldn, 
of  PeriklSs,  and  of  Demosthenes. 

1 .  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend 
everywhere  presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures strikingly  different  from  that  which  had  be- 
come universally  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war.     Historical  oli- 
garchy, as  well  as  democracy,  agreed  in  requiring 
a  certain  established  system  of  government,  com- 
prising the  three  elements  of  specialised  functions, 
temporary  functionaries,  and  ultimate  responsibility 
(under  some  forms  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qua- 
lified citizens— either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,  or 
Compart-     both.    There  were  of  course  many  and  capital  di- 
legendary    stiuctions  betwecu  ouc  govemmeut  and  another,  m 
ricaiGr^'e  rcspcct  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,  the  attri- 
^^rfAe  butes  and  efficiency  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
latteiw      admissibility  to  power,  &c. ;  and  men  might  often 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  these  questions 
were  determined  in  their  own  city.     But  in  the 
mind  of  every   man,   some  determining  rule  or 


coasts  was  the  primitive  home  from  whence  emigrants  crossed  over  to 
the  other.  This  is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  animals  and  plants, 
whose  wide  districts  aie  severed  by  mountains  and  enclose  internal 
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system — something  like  what  in  modern  times  is 
called  a  constitution — was  indispensable  to  any 
government  entitled  to  be  called  legitimate^  or  ca- 
pable of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling 
of  moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  function- 
aries who  exercised  authority  under  it  might  be 
more  or  less  competent  or  popular ;  but  his  personal 
feelings  towards  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his 
attachment  or  aversion  to  the  general  system.  If 
any  energetic  man  could  by  audacity  or  craft  break 
down  the  constitution  and  render  himself  per- 
manent ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  plea- 
sure—even though  he  might  govern  well,  he  could 
never  inspire  the  people  with  any  sentiment  of  duty 
towards  him.  His  sceptre  was  illegitimate  from  the 
beginning,  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from 
being  interdicted  by  that  moral  feeling  which  con- 
demned the  shedding  of  blood  in  other  cases,  was 
considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  name^  (rvpawoc, 
despot)  which  branded  him  as  an  object  of  min- 
gled fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  le-  of  the 
gendary  Greece,  we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of 
what  has  been  here  sketched.     We  discern  a  go- 
vernment in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or 

>  The  Greek  name  rvpayvor  cannot  be  properly  rendered  tyrant ;  for 
many  of  the  Tvpawoi  by  no  means  deserved  to  be  so  called,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  use  of  language  to  speak  of  a  mild  and  well-inten- 
tioned tyrant.  The  word  despot  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can 
maLe  to  it,  since  it  is  understood  to  imply  that  a  man  has  got  more 
power  than  he  ought  to  have,  while  it  does  not  exclude  a  beneficent  use 
of  such  power  by  some  individuals.  It  is  however  very  inadequate  to 
express  the  full  strength  of  Grecian  feeling  which  the  <mginal  word 
called  forth. 

q2 
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system, ---still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the 
governed, — but  in  which  the  main-spring  of  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in  their 
personal  feeling  and  reverence  towards  the  chief. 
We  remark,  first  and  foremost,  the  King  ;  next,  a 
limited  number  of  subordinate  kings  or  chiefs  ;  af« 
terwards,  the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husbandmen, 
artisans,  freebooters,  &c. ;  lowest  of  all,  the  free 
labourers  for  hire  and  the  bought  slaves.  The 
TheKing^  King  is  not  distinguished  by  any  broad  or  impass- 
a^y  G^^.  able  boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of 
whom  the  title  Basileus  is  applicable  as  well  as  to 
himself:  his  supremacy  has  been  inherited  from 
his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred 
upon  the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the  favour  of 
Zeus\  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost  in  per- 
sonal prowess,   and  directing  all  military  move- 

'  The  Phttakian  king  Alkinous  (Odyss.  yii.  55-65) :  there  are  twelve 
other  Pheakian  Baa'tkrj€s,  he  is  himself  the  thirteenth  (viii.  391). 

The  chief  men  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  suitors  of  Penelopd  in  the  OdyB- 
aey,  are  called  usually  and  indiscriminately  both  Bao-iX^cr  and^Ayoucrcr; 
the  latter  word  however  designates  them  as  men  of  property  and  masters 
of  slaves  (analogous  to  the  subsequent  word  dctnrc^njr,  which  word  does 
not  occur  in  Homer,  though  bitnroun  is  found  in  the  Odyssey),  while 
the  former  word  marks  them  as  persons  of  conspicuous  station  in  the 
tribe  (see  Odyss.  i.  393-401 ;  xiv.  63).  A  chief  could  only  be  BcuriXcvr 
of  freemen ;  but  he  might  be  "Ava^  either  of  freemen  or  of  slaves. 

Agamemndn  and  Menelaus  belong  to  the  most  kingly  race  (yvvo^ 
fiaaik€VT€pov :  compare  Tyrtsus,  Fragm.  iz.  v.  8.  p.  9,  ed.  Schneidewin) 
of  the  Pelopids,  to  whom  the  sceptre  originally  made  for  Zeus  has  been 
given  by  Hermes  (Iliad,  ii.  101 ;  ix.  160;  x.  239) ;  compare  Odyss.  xv. 
539.  The  race  of  Dardanus  are  the  favourite  offspring  of  Zeus,  pfun- 
Xcvrarov  among  the  Trojans  (Iliad,  xx.  304).  These  races  are  the 
parallels  of  the  ^drgly  prosapiit  called  Amali,  Asdingi,  Gungingi  and 
Lithingi,  among  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  (Jomandes,  De 
Rebus  Qeticis,  c.  14-22;  Paul  Wamefrid,  Gest.  Langob.  c.  14-21); 
and  the  dpxtic6v  yivos  among  the  Chaonian  Epirots  (Thucyd.  ii,  80). 
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ments ;  in  peace,  be  is  the  general  protector  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed ;  he  farther  offers  up  those 
public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to 
obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
An  ample  domain  is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appur- 
tenance of  his  lofty  position,  while  the  produce  of 
his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in  part  to  an 
abundant,  though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover  he 
receives  frequent  presents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to 
conciliate  his  favour  \  or  to  buy  off  his  exactions ; 

'  Odyss.  i.  392;  xi.  184;  xiii.  14;  xix.  109.— 

O^  fifv  yap  Ti  icaKby  ^ao-iXcvcficy  al^A  re  ol  6& 
"Aifivtuiw  ircXcnUy  leol  riftri€<rr€pos  avT6s. 
Iluul,  iz.  154-297  (when  Agamemndn  is  promising  seven  townships  to 
Achilles,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  his  wrath) : — 

*E»  d*  Svbp€£  vaiovci  7ro\vpprjv€s,  TroXv/Sovrai, 
Oi  K€  irc  do»rtV27<ri,  6t6v  ^,  rifiriaova't, 
Koi  <roi  vir6  (rx^frrpy  XnrcLphs  rcX€oi/<rt  OipufTras, 
See  Iliad,  xii.  312 ;  and  the  reproaches  of  Thersit^s  (ii.  226) — /Sao-iX^ar 
dd>po<H>yovr  (Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  38-264). 

The  Roman  kings  had  a  large  rcficvor  assigned  to  them, — "  agri, 
arra,  et  arbusta  et  pascui  leeti  atque  uberes"  (Cicero,  De  Republ.  y.  2) : 
the  German  kings  received  presents  :  ''  Mos  est  civitatibus  (observes 
Tacitus  respecting  the  Germans  whom  he  describes,  M.  G.  15)  ultro 
ac  viritim  conferre  principibus,  vel  armentorum  vel  frugum,  quod  pro 
honore  acceptum  etiam  necessitatibus  subvenit." 

The  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings  before  Darius  consisted  only  of 
what  were  called  h&pa  or  presents  (Herod,  iii.  89) :  Darius  first  intro- 
duced both  the  name  of  tribute  and  the  determinate  assessment.  King 
Polydektds  in  Seriphos  invites  his  friends  to  a  festival,  the  condition  of 
which  is  that  el^^h  guest  shall  contribute  to  an  tpavos  for  his  benefit 
(PherekydSs,  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Didot) ;  a  case  to  which  the  Thracian  ban- 
quet prepared  by  SeuthSs  afibrds  an  exact  parallel  (Xenoph6n,  Anab. 
vii.  3,  16-32 :  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  97,  and  Welcker,  uEschyl.  Trilogie, 
p.  381).  Such  Aids  or  Benevolences,  even  if  originally  voluntary,  be- 
came in  the  end  compulsory.  In  the  European  monarchies  of  the 
middle  ages,  what  were  called  free  gifts  were  more  ancient  than  public 
taxes :  *'  The  feudal  Aids  (observes  Mr.  Hallam)  are  the  beginning  of 
taxation,  of  which  they  for  a  long  time  answered  the  purpose"  (Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  p.  189).    So  about  the  Aides  in  the  old  French 


cendency. 
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and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large 
previous  share,  comprising  probably  the  most  al- 
luring female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him  apart 
from  the  general  distribution  \ 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  King  in  the  heroic 
times  of  Greece, — the  only  person  (if  we  except 
the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both  special  and  sub- 
ordinate) who  is  then  presented  to  us  as  clothed 
with  any  individual  authority, — the  person  by  whom 
all  the  executive  functions,  then  few  in  number, 
which  the  society  requires,  are  either  performed  or 
llunT*  I  directed.  His  personal  ascendency — derived  from 
sonaiat-  diviuc  countcuance  bestowed  both  upon  himself 
individually  and  upon  his  race,  and  probably  from 
accredited  divine  descent — is  the  salient  feature  in 
the  picture.  The  people  hearken  to  his  voice,  em- 
brace  his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders:  not 
merely  resistance,  but  even  criticism  upon  his  acts, 

Monarchy,  "  La  Cour  des  Aides  avoit  ^t^  institu^,  et  sa  jurisdiction 
tt'etoit  form^e,  lorsque  le  domaine  des  Rois  suffisoit  k  toutes  les  d^penses 
de  I'Etat,  les  droits  d' Aides  ^toient  alors  des  suppl^mens  peu  conside- 
rables et  toujours  temporaires.  Depuis,  le  domaine  des  Rois  avoit  ^t^ 
an^anti :  les  Aides,  au  contraire,  ^toient  dcTcnues  permanentes  et  for- 
tnoient  presque  la  totality  des  ressources  du  tr^sor."  (Uistoire  de  la 
Fronde,  par  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  ch.  iii.  p.  124.) 

*  'EttI  prjTois  yipaai  varpiKoi  PaaiKtuHy  is  the  description  which  Thu- 
cydidls  gives  of  these  heroic  governments  (i.  13). 

The  language  of  Aristotle  (PoUt.  iii.  10, 1)  is  much  the  same  :  'H  fia- 
o-iXcta — 4  vtpi  Tovs  ^poiiKovs  xp<^>«w*"— «vt^  ^  ?>'  (k6vt»v  fup,  M  ritn 
d*  ii>puT}iivoii'  (rrparrfyhs  V  ffv  koi  ducaar^s  6  /Sao-iXcvr,  KaiTwvp^srovs 
6€OVS  Kvpios, 

It  can  hardly  be  said  correctly,  however,  that  the  king's  authority  was 
defined :  nothing  can  well  be  more  indefinite. 

Agamemn6n  enjoyed  or  assumed  the  power  of  putting  to  death  a 
disobedient  soldier  (Aristot.  PoUt.  iii.  9,  2).  The  viords  which  Ari- 
stotle read  iu  the  speech  of  Agamemn6n  in  the  Iliad — Dap  yiip  cfioi 
BapQTos — are  not  in  our  present  copies  :  the  Alexandrine  critics  effaced 
many  traces  of  the  old  manners. 
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is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious  point  of  view, 
and  is  indeed  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one 
or  more  of  the  subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive 
and  justify  such  feelings  in  the  public  mind,  how- 
ever, the  king  must  himself  possess  various  accom- 
plishments, bodily  and  mental,  and  that  too  in  a 
superior  degreed  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field, 
wise  in  the  council,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora ;  he 
must  be  endued  with  bodily  strength  and  activity 
above  other  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  only 
in  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic 
exercises  which  the  crowd  delight  to  witness.  Even 
the  more  homely  varieties  of  manual  acquirements 
are  an  addition  to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft 
of  the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the  straight  furrow- 
ing of  the  ploughman,  or  the  indefatigable  persist- 
ence of  the  mower  without  repose  or  refreshment 
throughout  the  longest  day*.  The  conditions  of 
voluntary  obedience,  during  the  Grecian  heroic 
times,  are  family  descent  with  personal  force  and 
superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief, 
coupled  with  the  favour  of  the  gods:  an  old 
chief,  such  as  PSleus  and  Laertes,  cannot  retain 
his  position*.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these 

'  Striking  pbrases  on  this  head  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarpdd6n 
(Diad,  xii.  310-322). 

Kings  are  named  and  commissioned  by  Zeus, — *Ek  d^  Aidr  /Sao-iX^cr 
(Hesiod,  Theogon.  96;  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Jot.  79:  icpanpta  Btpd- 
novTt  Ai6s  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  for  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  case  of 
Pelias  and  N6leus  (Odyss.  xi.  256;  compare  Biad,  ii.  204). 

'  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed  and  bedchamber  and  his  own  raft 
(Odyss.  xxiii.  188 ;  ▼.  246-255)  :  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower 
and  ploughman  (xviii.  365-375) :  for  his  astonishing  proficiency  in  the 
athletic  contests,  see  viii.  180-230.  Paris  took  a  share  in  building  his 
own  house  (Iliad,  vi.  314). 

»  Odyss.  xi.  496 ;  xxiv.  136-248. 
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elements  of  force  are  present^  a  good  deal  of  vio- 
lence, caprice  and  rapacity  is  tolerated :  the  ethi- 
cal judgement  is  not  exact  in  scrutinising  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  so  pre-eminently  endowed.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good^ 
just,  &c.  are  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising 
from  submission  and  fear,  being  not  only  not  sug- 
gested, but  often  pointedly  belied,  by  their  parti- 
cular acts.  These  words  signify^  the  man  of  birth, 
weahh,  influence  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong 
to  destroy  or  to  protect,  whatever  may  be  the  turn 
of  his  moral  sentiments  ;  while  the  opposite  epithet^ 
bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly  and  weak,  from 
whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  so- 
ciety has  little  either  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government, 

*  See  this  prominent  meaning  of  the  words  ayaSbs,  €a$k6sy  kokos, 
See,,  copiously  illustrated  in  Welcker's  excellent  Prolegomena  to  Theo- 
gnis,  sect.  9-16.  Camerarius,  in  his  notes  on  that  poet  (▼.  19),  had  al- 
ready conceived  clearly  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used.  Iliad, 
XT.  323.  Ola  T€  roU  ayaBoia-i  wnpabpw^ai  x^Pt*^*  Compare  Hesiod, 
Opp.  Di.  216,  and  the  line  in  Atheneeus,  ▼.  p.  178,  Avr6/iaToi  d*  aya6ol 
dctXcDi'  M  fkuras  taa-iv, 

"  Moralis  illarum  vocum  vis,  et  civUis — quarum  haec  a  lexicographis 
et  commentatoribusplurimis  fere  neglecta  est — ^probediscemendae  erunt. 
Quod  quo  facilius  fieret,  nescio  an  ubi  posterior  intellectus  valet,  ma- 
jusculft  Bcribendum  fiiisset  'Aya^ol  et  Kaxoi.'* 

If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  have  been  followed,  mudi  miscono^- 
tion  would  havebeen  obviated.  The  reference  of  these  words  to  power  and 
not  to  worth,  is  their  primitive  import  in  the  Greek  language,  descend- 
ing from  the  Iliad  downward,  and  determining  the  habitual  designation 
of  parties  during  the  period  of  active  political  dispute.  The  ethical 
meaning  of  the  word  hardly  appears  until  the  discussions  raised  by  So- 
kratls,  and  prosecuted  by  his  disciples ;  but  the  primitive  import  still 
continued  to  maintain  concurrent  footing. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  more  largely  on  this  subject,  when  I 
come  to  expound  the  Grecian  political  parties.  At  present  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  the  epithets  of  good  men,  best  men,  habitually  applied 
afterwards  to  the  anstocratical  parties,  descend  £rom  the  rudest  period 
of  Grecian  society. 
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lays  down  the  position  ^  that  the  earliest  sources  of  ^jj^'JJ*^^^. 
obedience  and  authority  among  mankind  are  per-  stoUe  found 
sonal^  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly  in  the  ing  to  bim- 
type  of  paternal  supremacy ;  and  that  therefore  the  'untii/ob^I 
kingly  government,  as  most  conformable  to  this  fo^h* JJI^iy 
stage  of  social  sentiment,  became  probably  the  first  '""Re- 
established everywhere.     And  in  fact  it  still  con- 
tinued in  his  time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among 
the    non-Hellenic    nations,   immediately  around; 
though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage,  the  most 
civilised  of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics. 
Nevertheless,  so  completely  were  the  feelings  about 
kingship  reversed  among  his  contemporary  Greeks, 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  voluntary 
obedience  paid  by   his  ancestors   to  their  early 
heroic  chiefs.    He  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satis- 
faction how  any  one  man  should  have  been  so  much 
superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to  main- 
tain such  immense  personal  ascendency :  he  suspects 
that  in  such  small  communities  great  merit  was 
very  rare,  so  that  the  chief  had  few  competitors^. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  1,  7. 

'  Kol  dca  TovT  taios  c/SacriXcvovro  irpirtpovy  Sri  <nrdyu>y  7fv  evpeiv  &- 
bpas  bia<f)€povra9  icar'  cip€Ti7y,  SkXms  re  koX  t6t€  fUKphs  olKovyras  irdXcif 
(Polit.  iii.  10,  7) ;  also  the  same  treatise,  ▼.  8,  5,  and  v.  8,  22.  Ov  yi- 
vovTCLL  If  tri  fiatriKetsu  vvvy  &c. 

Aristotle  handles  monarchy  far  less  copiously  than  either  oligarchy 
or  democracy :  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  his  third  hook,  in 
which  he  discusses  it,  are  nevertheless  very  interesting  to  peruse. 

In  the  conception  of  Plato  also,  the  kingly  government,  if  it  is  to  work 
well,  implies  a  hreed  superior  to  humanity  to  hold  the  sceptre  (Legg. 
iv.  6.  p.  713). 

The  Athenian  dramatic  poets  (especially  Euripidls)  often  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  heroic  characters  popular  sentiments  adapted  to  the 
democratical  atmosphere  of  Athens — very  different  from  what  we  find 
in  Homer. 
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Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the  revolution 
which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the 
preceding  centuries,  in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds 
of  political  submission.  But  the  connecting  link, 
between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes 
of  government,  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of 
the  Homeric  royalty,  which  are  now  to  be  men- 
tioned— the  Bould,  or  council  of  chiefs,  and  the 
Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 
The  Bouid  These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  con- 
n\  tbeir^'  vokcd,  and  interwoven  with  the  earliest  habits  of 
llTvlnlior  the  primitive  Grecian  communities,  are  exhibited 
drnauon***"'©  ^^  ^hc  mouumcuts  of  the  legendary  age  as  oppor- 
the  King,  tunities  for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  pro- 
mulgating his  intentions  to  the  people,  rather  than 
as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  Unquestionably 
they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  the  latter 
result  as  well  as  to  the  former ;  but  this  is  not  the 
light  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them. 
The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  Gerontes — for  the 
same  word  in  Greek  designates  both  an  old  man 
and  a  man  of  conspicuous  rank  and  position— com- 
pose the  Council',  in  which,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Agamem- 
n6n  on  the  one  side  and  of  Hect6r  on  the  other 
appear  uniformly  to  prevail.  The  harshness  and 
even  contempt  with  which  Hectdr  treats  respectful 
opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polydamas 
— the  desponding  tone  and  conscious  inferiority 
of  the  latter,  and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the 
former  obtains,  even  when  quite  in  the  wrong — all 

*  Bovkffv  dc  wfiStTov  fjieyajBviiMv  l{€  y€p6vT»v  (Iliad,  ii.  53) :  compare 
X.  195-415.    *lXov,  naKaiov  SrffioytpoifTos  (xi.  371). 
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this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem^ :  while  in  the 
Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestdr  tendering  his  advice 
in  the  most  submissive  and  delicate  manner  to  Aga- 
memn6n,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  as  ''  the  king  of 
men*'  might  determine^.  The  Council  is  a  purely 
consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power 
of  peremptorily  arresting  mischievous  resolves  of 
the  king,  but  solely  for  his  information  and  gui- 
dance. He  himself  is  the  presiding  (Boulephorus  or) 
member^  of  council ;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well 
as  individually,  are  his  subordinates. 

We  prodeed  from  the  Council  to  the  Agora :  ac- 
cording to  what  seems  the  received  custom,  the 
king,  after  having  talked  over  his  intentions  with 
the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in 
order^,  and  enforce  silence :  any  one  of  the  chiefs 
or  councillors — but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else*— is 

>  Iliad,  xviii.  313.— 

IIovXvda/Mivri  d^  ip*  oCris,  ts  €<r6krfv  (f^pd^tro  povkr^v. 
Also  xii.  213,  where  Polydamaa  says  to  Hect6r, — 

cVci  ovdff  fUy  ovdff  loixc 

Arjfiov  i6vTa  napi^  dyop€V€fi€V,  oOt  €v)  /SovXf , 
Oiht  nor  iv  irokip^^  ahv  dc  Kparos  aliv  acfciy. 
2  Iliad,  ix.  96-101. 

'  Iliad,  vii.  126,  IlijXcw — *EirffX6s  MvpfiMtf^v  /SovXi^^opof  ^d*  dyo- 
prrnjs. 

*  Considerable  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  necessity  that  the 
people  in  the  agora  should  Ht  down  (Uiad,  ii.  96) :  a  ttanding  agora 
is  a  symptom  of  tumult  or  terror  (Iliad,  xviii.  246) ;  an  evening  agora, 
to  which  men  come  elevated  by  wine,  is  also  the  forerunner  of  mischief 
(Odyss.  iii.  138). 

Such  evidences  of  regular  formalities  observed  in  the  agora  are  not 
without  interest. 

•  Iliad,  ii.  100,— 

ciiror*  dvrrjs 

S;(Oi'ar*,  aKovaciav  dc  StoTp€<f)€<atf  fiaaiKffOiv, 
Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  ii.  14)  controverts  this  restriction  of  individual 
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allowed  to  address  them  :  the  king  first  promulgates 
his  intentions,  which  are  then  open  to  be  commented 
upon  by  others.     But  in  the  Homeric  agora  no  di- 
vision  of  affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever  takes 
place,  nor  is  any*formal  resolution  ever  adopted. 
The  Agora  The  nulUty  of  positive  function  strikes  us  even 
dium  for      more  in  the  Agora  than  in  the  Council.     It  is  an 
ti^^'o/the  assembly  for  talk,  communication  and  discussion  to 
Lf^STe'jSng.  ^  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the 
people  as  listeners  and  sympathisers — often  for  elo- 
quence, and  sometimes  for  quarrel — but  here  its 
ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  Agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  is  convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus, 
at  the  instigation  of  AthSnS,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to  give 
formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist 
from  their  iniquitous  intrusion  and  pillage  of  his 
substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  further,  before 
gods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  towards  them, 
if  they  refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  in  all  the  security  of  the  festive  hall  and 
banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Odys- 
sey), was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was 
shocking  to  Grecian  feeling \  and  therefore  required 
to  be  preceded  by  such  ample  formalities,  as  would 
leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without  the 
shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  with- 

numifeatation  to  the  chiefs :  the  view  of  O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  b.  iii. 
c.  3)  appears  to  me  more  correct :  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Aristo- 
tle— (l>rial  Tounfv  *Af>toTor Ai^f  &ri  6  fUv  lifjfios  fi6pov  rov  OKovaai  Kvptos 
fy,  oi  dc  ^€fju6v€s  Koi  rov  vpa^  (Schol.  Iliad,  ix.  17) :  compare  the 
same  statement  in  his  Nikomachean  Ethics,  iii.  5. 
>  See  Iliad,  ix.  635 ;  Odyss.  xi.  419. 
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out  any  claim  to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For 
this  special  purpose  Telemachus  directs  the  heralds  A«orm  sum. 
to  summon  an  agora :  but  what  seems  most  of  all  Teie^hiu 
surprising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  '"*  '^*^ 
or  held  since  the  departure  of  Odysseus  himself — 
an  interval  of  twenty  years.  *^  No  agora  or  session 
has  taken  place  amongst  us  (says  the  grey-headed 
^gyptius  who  opens  the  proceedings)  since  Odys- 
seus went  on  shipboard :  and  now,  who  is  he  that 
has  called  us  together  ?  what  man,  young  or  old, 
has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity  ?  Has  he  received 
intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he 
other  public  news  to  communicate?  He  is  our 
good  friend  for  doing  this :  whatever  his  projects 
may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success\"  Te- 
lemachus, answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds 
to  tell  the  assembled  Ithakans  that  he  has  no  pub- 
lic news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has  convoked 
them  upon  his  own  private  necessities.  Next  he 
sets  forth  pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors, 
calls  upon  them  personally  to  desist  and  upon  the 
people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes  by  solemnly 
warning  them,  that,  being  henceforward  free  from 
all  obligation  towards  them,  he  will  invoke  the 
avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so  ''  that  they  may  be  slain 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without  bringing 
upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty*." 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric 
description  as  anything  more  than  an  id^al^  ap- 
proximating to  actual  reality.  But  allowing  all  that 

>  Ody88.ii.  25-40. 

«  Ody8S.ii.43,77,145.— 

N^oiyoi  jccv  Irrcira  d6n»v  ZwrotrBtv  SKoivBt., 
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can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits  the 
Agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and 
intercommunication*,  from  the  king  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  than  as  including  any  idea  of  responsi- 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  former  or  restraining  force 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences 
may  indirectly  grow  out  of  it.  The  primitive  Gre- 
cian government  is  essentially  monarchical,  reposing 
on  personal  feeling  and  divine  right :  the  memorable 
dictum  in  the  Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hear 
of  the  actual  practice, — '*  The  rule  of  many  is  not 
a  good  thing:  let  us  have  one  ruler  only— one 
king, — him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the  sceptre 
and  the  tutelary  sanctions'"." 

>  A  similar  character  is  given  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  early 
Franks  and  Lombards  (Pfeffel,  Histoire  du  Droit  Public  en  AUemagne, 
t.  i.  p.  18 ;  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes,  t.  i.  c.  2. 

p.  71). 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (ii.  12)  pays  rather  too  high  a  compliment 
to  the  moderation  of  the  Grecian  heroic  kings. 

The  kings  at  Rome,  like  the  Grecian  heroic  kings,  began  with  an 
apx^  dwirtvSvvos:  the  words  of  Pomponius  (De  Origine  Juris,  i.  2) 
would  be  perhaps  more  exactly  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former:  ''Initio  civitads  nostne  Popidus  sine  cert&.lege,  sine  jure 
certo,  pnmum  agere  instituit :  omniaque  manu  a  Regibus  gubema- 
foantur.^  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  iii.  26),  "Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum, 
imperitaTerat :  dein  Numareligionibus  et  divino  jure  populum  devinxit, 
repertaque  quaedam  a  Tullo  et  Anco :  sed  prsecipuus  Servius  Tullius 
sanctor  legum  fiiit,  quts  etiam  Reges  obtemperarent."  The  appointment 
of  a  Dictator  under  the  Republic  was  a  reproduction,  for  a  short  and 
definite  interval,  of  this  old  unbounded  authority  (Cicero,  De  Repub. 
ii.  32;  Zonaras,  Ann.  vii.  13;  Dionys.  Hal.  v.  75). 

See  Rubino,  Untersnchungen  fiber  Romische  Verfassung  und  Ge- 
aehichte,  Cassel,  1839,  buch  i.  abschnitt  2.  p.  112-132;  and  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  sect.  18,  p.  81-91. 

'  Iliad,  iL  204.  Agamemn6n  promises  to  make  over  to  Achilles  seven 
well-peopled  cities,  with  a  body  of  wealthy  inhabitants  (Iliad,  ix.  153) ; 
and  if  enelaus,  if  he  could  have  induced  Odysseus  to  quit  Ithaka  and 
settle  near  him  in  Argoe,  would  have  depopulated  one  of  his  neighbour- 
ing towns  in  order  to  make  room  for  him  (Odyss.  iv.  176). 
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The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  Agora  in 
beaaty  and  vivacity,  not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  book  of  the 
the  passive,  recipient,  and  listening  character  of  tow  ^wt- 
the  Agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of  JJJJJ.^'Jt 
the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  pre^nts. 
the  chiefs*  Agamemn6n  convokes  the  Agora  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the  Grecian 
host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods  have  at 
last  determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with 
complete  victory.  Such  impression  has  been  created 
by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent 
by  Zeus  during  his  sleep — being  indeed  an  inten- 
tional fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemndn 
does  not  suspect  its  deceitful  character.  At  this 
precise  moment,  when  he  may  be  conceived  to  be 
more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into  the 
field  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy 
seizes  him,  that  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do 
what  he  really  wishes,  and  encouraging  their  spirits 
for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a  course  di- 
rectly contrary ;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  the  siege  had  become  despe- 
rate, and  that  there  was  no  choice  except  to  go  on 
shipboard  and  flee.  Announcing  to  Nest6r  and 
Odysseus,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to 
hold  this  strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells 
them  that  he  relies  upon  them  to  oppose  it  and 
counterwork  its  effect  upon  the  multitude ^  The 
agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  king  of  men 

Manto  (Sparta,  i.  1.  p.  34)  and  Nitzach  (ad  Odyss.  iv,  171)  are  in- 
clined to  exclude  these  paasagea  as  spurious, — a  proceeding,  in  my 
opinion,  inadmissible,  without  more  direct  grounds  than  they  are  able 
to  produce. 

'  niad,  ii.  74.     np&ra  d*  ryol»y  thrtatv  7rupfi<rofJuu,  &e. 
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pours  forth  a  speech  fall  of  dismay  and  despair ,  con- 
cluding by  a  distinct  exhortation  to  all  present  to 
go  aboard  and  return  home  at  once.  Immediately 
the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break  up 
and  proceed  to  execute  his  orders :  every  one  rushes 
off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who 
looks  on  in  mournful  silence  and  astonishment. 
The  army  would  have  been  quickly  on  its  voyage 
home,  had  not  the  goddesses  H£rd  and  AthSnd  sti« 
mulated  Odysseus  to  an  instantaneous  interference. 
He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd  and  diverts 
them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat :  to  the  chiefs 
he  addresses  flattering  words,  trying  to  shame 
them  by  gentle  expostulation ;  but  the  people  he 
visits  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his 
sceptre  \  thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in 
the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly 
brought  back,  the  voice  of  Thersit6s  is  heard  the 
longest  and  the  loudest, — a  man  ugly,  deformed, 
and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and  especially 
severe  and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  chiefs, 
Agamemndn,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  de- 
nouncing Agamemndn  for  selfish  and  greedy  exac- 
tion generally,  but  particularly  for  his  recent  ill- 
treatment  of  Achilles — and  he  endeavours  moreover 
to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme  of  depart- 
ure.    In  reply,  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersi* 

»  lUad,  ii.  188-196.— 

"OvTtva  fuv  pactXtja  teal  t^oxop  Mpa  MX*tV> 

T6plf  ayatfoU  circc<r<riy  ifnpvo'aa'Kt  wapaards 

*Ov  d*  oi5  brifuv  T*  ibfdpa  tdoi,  fio6»yra  t*  €<f>tvpoi, 
T6y  cK^wrp^  tkaa-aaKtv,  6fiokK^aaaK€  T€  /iv^,  &c. 
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tSs  sharply  for  his  impudence  in  abusing  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  but  threatens  that  if  ever  such  be- 
haviour is  repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and 
thrash  him  out  of  the  assembly  with  disgraceful 
blows;  as  an  earnest  of  which  he  administers  to  him 
at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  studded  sceptre, 
imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across 
his  back.  ThersitSs,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down 
weeping,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him, 
and  express  the  warmest  approbation  of  Odysseus 
for  having  thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to  silence ^ 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nestdr  then  address  the 
agora,  sympathising  with  Agamemndn  for  the 
shame  which  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  about  to 
inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphatically  upon 
every  one  present  the  obligation  of  persevering 
until  the  siege  shall  be  successfully  consummated. 
Neither  of  them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Agamem- 
n6n,  either  for  his  conduct  towards  Achilles,  or  for 
his  childish  freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  army*. 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this 
description — so  graphic  in  the  original  poem — of 
the  true  character  of  the  Homeric  agora.  The 
multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening  and  acqui- 
escent, not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory^ 

>  Diad,  ii.  213-277. 

'  Iliads  ii.  284-340.  Nor  does  Thersitds,  in  his  criminatoiy  speech 
against  Agamemndn,  touch  in  any  way  upon  this  anomalous  point, 
though  in  the  circumstances  under  which  his  speech  is  made,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  natural*— and  the  sharpest  thrust  against 
the  commander-in-chief. 

'  See  this  illustrated  in  the  language  of  Theseus,  Eurip.  Supplic. 
349-362. 

Ao^t  dc  XP^C^  "^^^  n6K€i  ircuTQ  raht' 
^6^1  d*,  tftov  BfKovTos'  dWa  roO  Xoyov 
npoaboifs,  fxot/i*  hv  d^fioy  fVfifvtoTtpov. 

VOL.   II.  H 
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to  the  chief.  The  fate  which  awaits  a  presumptuous 
critic,  even  where  his  virulent  reproaches  are  sub- 
stantially well-founded,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
treatment  of  Thersit^s ;  while  the  unpopularity  of 
such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the  ex- 
cessive pains  which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him 
repulsive  personal  deformities,  than  by  the  chas- 
tisement of  Odysseus — he  is  lame,  bald,  crook- 
backed,  of  mis-shapen  head  and  squinting  vision. 
Conduct  of       But  y^Q  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  cha- 

Odysseus 

to  the  peo-  racter  of  the  Agora,  when  we  read  the  proceedings 

pie  and  *^*^^rx-i  %*  111  i» 

chiefi.  of  Odysseus  towards  the  people  themselves, — ^his 
fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and 
his  contemptuous  reproof  and  manual  violence  to- 
wards the  common  men,  at  a  moment  when  both 
were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — fulfilling  the 
express  bidding  of  Agamempdn,  upon  whom  Odys- 
seus does  not  ofier  a  single  comment.  This  scene, 
which  excited  a  sentiment  of  strong  displeasure 
among  the  democrats  of  historical  Athens  S  af- 
fords a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity, 
of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece — Hero- 
dotus, Xenoph6n,  HippokratSs,  and  Aristotle — 
boasted,  as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen 
from  the  slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in 
the  time  of  Homer*.  The  ancient  epic  is  com- 
monly so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  constantly  depicted  as 
simple  appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  of  the  one  apart 

^  Xenophdn,  Memonb.  i.  2,  9. 

'  Ariatot.  Polit.  vii.  6,  1 ;  Hippocrat.  De  Aere,  Loc.  et  Aq.  ▼.  85-86; 
Herodot.  vii.  134. 


chiefs. 
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from  the  other,  SQch  as  this  memorable  Homeric 
agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which 
we  are  to  regard  the  Agora  of  primitive  Greece — 
as  the  scene  in  which  justice  was  administered. 
The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted  by  Zeus  the 
great  judge  of  society  ;  he  has  received  from  Zeus 
the  sceptre  and  along  with  it  the  powers  of  com- 
mand and  sanction :  the  people  obey  these  com- 
mands and  enforce  these  sanctions,  under  him, 
enriching  him  at  the  same  time  with  lucrative 
presents  and  payments  ^  Sometimes  the  king  sepa-  J»»t»c«  *<*- 
rately,  sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  Gerontes  in  the 
in  the  plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  dis-  theTing^ 
putes  and  awarding  satisfaction  to  complainants ; 
always  however  in  public,  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  agora*.     In  one  of  the  compartments  of 

'  The  trKrJTrrpoVf  Stfiurrfs  or  Btfiis,  and  ayopij  go  together,  under  the 
presiding  superintendence  of  the  gods.  The  goddess  Themis  both  con- 
yokes  and  dismisses  the  agora  (see  Iliad,  xi.  806 ;  Odyss.  ii.  67 ;  Iliad, 
XX.  4). 

The  Bffuarcs,  commandments  and  sanctions,  belong  properly  to  Zeus 
(Odyss.  xvi.  403) ;  from  him  they  are  given  in  charge  to  earthly  kings 
along  with  the  sceptre  (Iliad,  i.  238 ;  ii.  206). 

llie  commentators  on  Homer  recognised  Oefus,  rather  too  strictly,  as 
dyopat  Koi  PovXtjs  Xcfu/  (see  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xyi.  403). 

The  presents  and  the  Xiirtipal  Ocfuarfs  (Iliad,  ix.  156). 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  85 ;  the  single  person  judging  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned (Odyss.  xii.  439). 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  Sparta  the  Senate  decided  aceosa- 
tions  of  homicide  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  7)  :  in  historical  Athens  the 
senate  of  Areiopagus  originally  did  the  same,  and  retained,  even  when 
its  powers  were  much  abridged,  the  trial  of  accusations  of  intentional 
homicide  and  wounding. 

Respecting  the  judicial  functions  of  the  early  Roman  kings,  Dionys. 
Hal.  A.  R.  X.  1 .  TA  fUp  ap^aioy  ol  fiao-iXtis  €(f>*  avrmv  troTTov  roTs  dfo- 
fuvois  ras  dtKor,  Kai  t6  liiKaKoBiv  vn  cKtiywv,  rovro  v6fA09  ^v  (compare  iv. 
25;  and  Cicero,  Republic,  v.  2 ;  Rubino^  Untersuchungen,  i.  2.  p.  122). 

h2 
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the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene 
are  described.  While  the  agora  is  full  of  an  eager 
and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disputing  about 
the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered 
man — one  averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the 
fine  had  already  been  paid,  and  both  demanding  an 
inquest.  The  Gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats^ 
in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying 
before  them,  to  be  awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants 
as  shall  make  out  his  case  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  heralds  with  their  sceptres,  repressing  the 
warm  sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  secure  an  alternate  hearing  to 
both*.  This  interesting  picture  completely  har- 
monises with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to  the  ju- 
dicial trial — doubtless  a  real  trial— between  himself 
mZfS"^  and  his  brother  Persfis.  The  two  brothers  disputed 
iiesiod  of  •  about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  cause  was 

unjust  ,  *  ^  ' 

jiiiiffDient  carried  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora;  but 
case!  **''°  Persfis  bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict 
for  the  whole^.  So  at  least  Hesiod  affirms,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart;  earnestly  exhorting  his 
brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for 
necessary  labours,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of 
witnessing  and  abetting  litigants  in  the  agora — 
for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure, 
unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be 

*  Iliad,  xviii.  604. —  Oi  dc  y^povrts 

"Eiar  €ir\  ^<rrouri  \i6ois,  Up^  m  /evicX^. 
Several  of  the  old  northern  Sagas  represent  the  old  men  assembled^for 
the  purpose  of  judging  as  sitting  on  great  stones  in  a  circle  called  the 
Urtheilsnng  or  Gerichtsring  (Leitfaden  der  Nordischen  Alterthiimer, 
p.  31,  Copenhag.  1837). 

•  Homer,  Kiad,  xviii.  497-510.  »  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  37. 
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safely  treasured  up  in  his  garners  \  He  repeats 
more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the  crooked  and 
corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitu- 
ally guilty ;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the 
crying  evil  of  his  day,  and  predicting  as  well  as  in- 
voking the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress  it.  And 
Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous  violence  of  the 
autumnal  storms  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus  against 
those  judges  who  disgrace  the  agora  with  their 
wicked  verdicts^. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  feelings  of  men  when  assembled  in  multi- 
tude will  command  a  certain  measure  of  attention , 
yet  we  thus  Hnd  the  Agora,  in  judicial  matters  still 
oiore  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the  purpose 
of  publicity.     It  is  the  King  who  is  the  grand  per-  The  King 
sonal  mover  of  Grecian  heroic  society^.     He  is  on  ^e^"f. 
earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the  *"*^X**' 
gods :  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  »«on8 
of  carrying  on  his  government  with  frequent  pub- 
licity»  of  hearing  some  dissentient  opinions,  and 
of  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be  wheedled  by 
AphroditS  or  worried  into  compliance  by  H6r6 ; 
but  his  determination  is  at  last  conclusive,  subject 
only  to  the  overruling  interference  of  the  Moerae  or 
Fates^.     Both  the  society  of  gods,  and  the  various 
societies  of  men,  are,  according  to  the  conceptions 

»  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  27-33. 

«  Heaiod,  0pp.  Di.  250-263;  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  387- 

'  Tittmann  (Daratellung  der  GriechiBchen  Staatsverfiusungen,  book 
ii.  p.  63)  gives  too  lofly  an  idea,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  condition  and 
functions  of  the  Homeric  agora. 

*  Itiad,  i.  520-527;  iv.  14-56;  especially  the  agora  of  the  gods 
(xx.  16). 
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of  Grecian  legend,  carried  on  by  the  personal  rale  of 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  who  does  not  derive  his  title 
from  the  special  appointment  of  his  subjects,  though 
he  governs  with  their  full  consent.  In  fact,  Grecian 
legend  presents  to  us  hardly  anything  else,  except 
these  great  individual  personalities.  The  race,  or 
nation,  is  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the  prince:  epo- 
nymous persons,  especially,  are  not  merely  princes, 
but  fathers  and  representative  unities,  each  the  equi- 
valent of  that  greater  or  less  aggregate  to  which  he 
gives  name. 

But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government, 
the  king  is  the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sove- 
reign, he  is  always  conceived  as  acting  through 
the  council  and  agora.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  established  and  essential  media  through  which 
his  ascendency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  society: 
the  absence  of  such  assemblies  is  the  test  and  mark 
of  savage  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cycldpes^ 
Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities  fit  to  act  with 
effect  upon  these  two  assemblies :  wise  reason  for 
the  council,  unctuous  eloquence  for  the  agora^. 
Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  heroic  government :  a  king 
not  merely  full  of  valour  and  resource  as  a  soldier, 
but  also  sufficiently  superior  to  those  around  him 

>  Odyis.  ix.  114.— 
Tolaiv  y  (the  Cycldpes)  odr  dyopal  fiovX^poi,  ovr*  Btfuartt, 
'AXX'  oly*  tr^XttV  6p€<ov  vaiovai  Kdprjva 
*Ey  <nrta'(ri  yKaf^tvpoUn'  Stfuartvti  dc  ejcaoros 
IIaid«y  tj^  ak6x»¥'  o^d*  aXX^Xtti/  ak€yoviri. 
These  lines  illustrate  the  meaning  of  B^fus. 
•  See  this  point  set  forth  in  the  prolix  discourse  of  Ansteides,  Utpl 

'Prrropuofs  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  99) :  'Haiodos ravra  ayrucpift  'Ofiffp^ 

Xrywi' on  Tt  vf  fitfTopiKri  trvvt^pot  rrjs  ffatriXiKiis,  &c. 
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to  ensure  both  the  deliberate  concurrence  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses  \ 
That  this  picture  is  not,  in  all  individual  cases, 
realised,  is  unquestionable;  but  the  endowments 
so  often  predicated  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have 
been  the  type  present  to  the  mind  of  the  describer*. 
Xenophdn,  in  his  Cyropsedia,  depicts  Cyrus  as  an 
improved  edition  of  the  Homeric  Agamemn6D, — 
"  a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus  ideal- 
ising the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental 
conceptions  of  government,  discernible  even  before 
the  dawn  of  Grecian  history,  and  identified  with 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  and  in  the 
political  experiments  which  their  countless  auto- 
nomous communities  presented,  worked  upon  pre- 
existing materials — developing  and  exalting  ele- 
ments which  had  been  at  first  subordinate,  and 
suppressing  or  remodelling  on  a  totally  new  prin- 

'  P^ieus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  is  called  (Iliad,  vii.  126)  *E<r0k6s 

(ir.  400) — Ne$t6r^  Xiyvr  nvXi«*y  oyopiyr^s — SarpSddn,  AvkI»p  /SowXiy- 
ip6pt  (t.  633) ;  and  Idomeneus,  Kfo/rw  /3ovXi|^<(p€  (xiii.  219). 

Hesiod  (Theogon.  80.96)  illustrates  still  more  amply  the  idM  of  the 
king  governing  hy  persuasion  and  inspired  hy  the  Muses. 

'  See  the  strildng  picture  in  Thucydid^  (ii.  65).  Xenoph6n,  in  the 
Cyropaedia,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  Homeric  comparison 
between  the  good  king  and  the  good  shepherd,  implying  as  it  does  im- 
mense superiority  of  organisation,  morality,  and  intelligence  (Cyropnd. 
yiii.  p.  450,  Hutchinson). 

Volney  observes  respecting  the  emirs  of  the  Druses  in  Syria. — "  Every- 
thing depends  on  circumstances :  if  the  governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  he 
is  absolute ; — if  weak,  he  is  a  cipher.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
fixed  laws ;  a  want  common  to  all  Asia."  (IVavels  in  £gypt  and  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66.)  Such  was  pretty  much  the  condition  of  the  king  in  pri« 
mitive  Greece. 
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ciple,  that  which  had  been  originally  predominant. 
When  we  approach  historical  Greece,  we  find  that 
(with  the  exception  of  Sparta)  the  primitive,  here- 
ditary, unresponsible  monarch,  uniting  in  himself 
all  the  functions  of  government,  has  ceased  to  reign 
— ^while  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally 
induced  his  people  to  obey  him  willingly,  has  been 
exchanged  for  one  of  aversion  towards  the  charac* 
ter  and  title  generally.     The  multifarious  functions 
which  he  once  exercised  have  been  parcelled  put 
among  temporary  nominees.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  or  Senate,  and  the  Agora,  originally 
simple  media  through  which  the  king  acted,  are 
elevated  into  standing  and  independent  sources  of 
authority,  controlling  and  holding  in  responsibility 
the  various  special  officers  to  whom  executive  du- 
ties of  one  kind  or  another  are  confided.     The  gene- 
ral principle  here  indicated  is  common  both  to  the 
oligarchies  and  the  democracies  which  grew  up  in 
historical  Greece :  much  as  these  two  governments 
differed  from  each  other,  and  many  as  were  the 
varieties  even  between  one  oligarchy  or  democracy 
and  another,  they  all  stood  in  equal  contrast  with 
the  principle  of  the  heroic  government.     Even  in 
Sparta,  where  the  hereditary  kingship  lasted,  it  was 
preserved  with  lustre  and  influence  exceedingly  di- 
minished \  and  such  timely  diminution  of  its  power 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  essential  conditions 


'  Nevertheless  the  question  put  by  Leotychides  to  the  deposed  Spar- 
tan king  Demaratus — okoUp  ri  tuj  t6  Sipxf*»  ftcrck  rh  /3a<rtXru€«y  (Hero- 
dot,  vi.  66),  and  the  poignant  insult  which  those  words  conveyed,  aflbrd 
one  among  many  other  evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate  current  in  Sparta 
respecting  the  regal  dignity,  of  which  Aristotle  in  the  Politica  seems 
hardly  to  take  sufficient  account. 
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of  its  preservation  V  Though  the  Spartan  kings 
had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces, 
yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually 
acted  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home ;  while  in 
affairs  of  the  interior,  the  superior  power  of  the 
Ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them*  So  that  un- 
less possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  cha- 
racter, they  seem  to  have  exercised  their  chief  in- 
fluence as  presiding  members  of  the  senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it 
behoves  us  to  take  notice  of  the  Council  and  the 
Agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  legendary  govern- 
ment of  the  Grecian  communities.     We  are  thus 
enabled  to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speak- 
ing, as  the  standing  engine  of  government,  and  the 
proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social  infancy 
of  the  nation.     The  power  of  speech  in  the  direc-  Empioy- 
tion  of  public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  ob-  pubuc 
vious,  developed  and  irresistible,  as  we  advance  ireng^ne" 
towards  the  culminating  period  of  Grecian  history,  ^^^^ 
the  century  preceding   the   battle  of  Chseroneia.  "^''^jf' 
That  its  development  was  greatest  among  the  most  times, 
enlightened   sections  of  the   Grecian   name,  and 
smallest  among  the  more  obtuse  and  stationary,  is 
matter  of  notorious  fact ;  nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation  generally. 

'  O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  book  iii.  i.  3)  affirms  that  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  heroic  royalty  were  maintained  in  the  Dorian  states,  and 
obUterated  only  in  the  Ionian  and  democratical.  In  this  point  he  has 
been  followed  by  various  other  authors  (see  Helbig,  Die  Sittlich.  Zu- 
stande  des  Heldenalters,  p.  73)»  but  his  position  appears  to  me  substan- 
tially incon'ect,  even  as  regards  Sparta ;  and  strikingly  incorrect,  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  Dorian  states. 
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At  a  time  when  all  the  countries  around  were 
plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was 
no  motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  mul- 
tiply so  wonderfully  the  productive  minds  of  Greece, 
except  such  as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  public 
speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to 
this  sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and 
enjopng  the  stimulus  which  it  supplied,  and  the 
open  discussion,  combining  regular  forms  with  free 
opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as  well  as 
judicial — are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such 
conspicuous  adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor 
was  it  only  professed  orators  who  were  thus  pro- 
duced ;  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  sup- 
plied with  interesting  phaenomena  for  observation 
aud  combination,  at  a  time  when  the  truths  of 
physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible.  If  the 
primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression, the  secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result, 
was  to  develope  the  habits  of  scientific  thought. 
Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  PeriklSs, 
Its  effects  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates,  but  also  the 
dng  intd-  philosophical  speculations  of  Plato,  and  the  system- 
teb'^ient".  ^tic  poHtics,  rhetoric  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  are 
traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the 
minds  of  the  Grecian  people :  and  we  find  the  germ 
of  these  expansive  forces  in  the  senate  and  agora  of 
their  legendary  government.  The  poets,  first  epic 
and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators 
in  their  power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assem- 
bled crowd  ;  whilst  the  Homeric  poems — the  gene- 
ral training-book  of  educated  Greeks — constituted 
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a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full 
of  concrete  forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  thence  better  suited  to  the  workings  of 
oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of 
eloquence  in  all  its  phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the 
old  Greek  poems  is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting 
very  little  of  legal  restraint,  and  still  less  of  legal 
protection — but  concentrating  such  political  power 
as  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary 
king,  whose  ascendency  over  the  other  chiefs  is 
more  or  less  complete  according  to  his  personal 
force  and  character.  Whether  that  ascendency  be 
greater  or  less  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
in  either  case  politically  passive,  and  of  little  ac- 
count. Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the  he- 
roic age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic 
plebs  as  described  by  Caesar \  he  is  far  from  rival- 
ling the  fierce  independence  and  sense  of  dignity 
combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterise 
the  Germanic  tribes  before  their  establishment  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Still  less  does  his  condition, 
or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  correspond  to 
those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and 
innocence,  in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge 
with  regard  to  primitive  man*. 

>  Cfeaar,  BeU.  Gallic,  yi.  12. 

'  Seneca,  Epist.  xc. ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  26,  **  Vetustissimi  morta- 
liom  (says  the  latter),  null&  adhuc  nial4  libidine,  sine  prohro,  scelere, 
eoque  sine  pcenft  aut  coercitione,  agebant :  neque  pnemiis  opus  erat, 
cum  honesta  suopte  ingenio  peterentur ;  et  ubi  nihil  contra  morem  cu- 
perent,  nihil  per  metum  vetabantm*.  At  postquam  exui  equalitas,  et 
pro  modestift  et  pudore  ambitio  et  vis  incedebat,  proTen^  domina- 
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^uTiVrf        ^'  ^^^  ®*^'®  ^^  moral  and  social  feeling,  preva- 
ing  in  le-     lent  in  legendary  Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  bar- 
Greecef      mony  with  the  rudimentary  political  fabrics  just  de- 
scribed.    Throughout  the  long  stream  of  legendary 
narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their 
past  history,  the  larger  social  motives  hardly  ever 
come  into  play :  either  individual  valour  and  cruelty, 
or  the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of  rela- 
tives and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private 
enemies,  are  ever  before  us.     There  is  no  sense  of 
obligation  then  existing,  between  man  and  man  as 
such — and  very  little  between  each  man  and  the 
entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  such 
sentiments  are  neither  operative  in  the  real  world, 
nor  present  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.    Per- 
sonal feelings,  either  towards  the  gods,  the  king, 
omtiipo-     or  some  near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole 
^e^nai      of  a  mau's  bosom :  out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives 
wai^M^e    to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal  restraints  upon 
kil?*'  oMn-  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity :  and  special  com- 
dividuais.     munion,  as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential 
to  their  existence.     The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so 
imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so  indispensable  in 
those  days,  illystrates  strikingly  this  principle.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant — in  which 
an  apparently  spontaneous  sympathy  manifests  it- 
self— ^the  succour  and  kindness  shown  to  him  arise 
mainly  from  his  having  gone  through  the  conse- 
crated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of 

tiones,  multoaque  apud  populos  setemum  mansere,"  &c.     Compare 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 

These  arc  the  same  fancies  so  cloqiiently  set  forth  by  Rousseau  in  the 
last  centur}'.  A  far  more  sagacious  criticism  pervades  the  preface  of 
Thucvdidds. 
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sitting  down  in  the  ashes  hy  the  sacred  hearth,  thus 
ohtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanctuary*.     That 

'  Senthds,  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenoph6n  (vii.  2,  33),  describes  how, 
when  an  orphan  youth,  he  formally  supplicated  MMokos  the  Thracian 
king  to  grant  him  a  troop  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  recover 
his  lost  dominions — €Ka6€{6fUfy  Mit^pios  airr^  Uirrjs  dovMXi  fioi  Mpas. 

Thucydidds  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  exile 
Themistoklls,  then  warmly  pursued  by  the  Greeks  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  at  the  house  of  Admdtus,  king  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
The  wife  of  Admdtus  herself  instructed  the  fugitive  how  to  supplicate 
her  husband  in  form :  the  child  of  Adm^tus  was  placed  in  his  arms, 
and  he  was  directed  to  sit  down  in  this  guise  close  by  the  consecrated 
hearth,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  an  altar.  While  so  seated,  he  ad- 
dressed his  urgent  entreaties  to  Adm^tus  for  protection:  the  latter 
raised  him  up  from  the  ground  and  promised  what  was  asked.  "  That 
(says  the  historian)  was  the  most  powerful  form  of  supplication.''  Ad- 
m^tus — aKowras  aw'cm;o-(  re  avrbv  fitrh  rov  iavrov  vUosj  &<nrtp  ical  ^x*^^ 
avr&y  4Ka&€{tro,  Koi  fiiyKrroy  Iiecrcvfia  fy  rovro  (Thuc.  i.  136).  So 
Tdlephus,  in  the  lost  drama  of  ^schylus  called  Mvo-ol,  takes  up  the 
child  Orest^.     See  Bothe's  Fragm.  44  :  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  305. 

In  the  Odyssey,  both  Nausikaa  and  the  goddess  Athind  instruct  Odys- 
seus in  the  proper  form  of  supplicating  Alkinous :  he  first  throws  him- 
self down  at  the  feet  of  queen  Ar^l,  embracing  her  knees  and  address- 
ing to  her  his  prayer,  and  then  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  sits  down 
among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth—^f  tln^v,  kot*  tip'  tCer  iir'  etrxapg  cV 
Kwiif<ri — ^Alkinous  is  dining  with  a  large  company :  for  some  time  both  he 
and  the  guests  are  silent :  at  length  the  ancient  Echendus  remonstrates 
with  him  on  his  tardiness  in  raising  the  stranger  up  from  the  ashes.  At  his 
exhortation,  the  Pheeakian  king  takes  Odysseus  by  the  hand,  and  raising 
him  up,  places  him  on  a  chair  beside  him  :  he  then  directs  the  heralds 
to  mix  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  to  serve  it  to  every  one  round,  in  order  that 
all  may  make  libations  to  Zeus  Hiket^sios.  This  ceremony  clothes  the 
stranger  with  the  fuU  rights  and  character  of  a  suppliant  (Odyss.  vi. 
310;  vii.  75,  141,  166)  :  Kara  v6fiovs  d<f>iKT6piav,  ^schyl.  Supplic.  242. 

That  the  form  counted  for  a  great  deal,  we  see  evidently  marked :  but 
of  course  supplication  is  often  addressed,  and  successfully  addressed, 
in  circumstances  where  this  form  cannot  be  gone  through. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Eustathius  (ad  Odyss.  xvi.  424), 
that  Uhrfs  is  a  vow  media  (like  $€ivoi),  applied  as  well  to  the  liurddoxos 
as  to  the  Uenis  properly  so  called  :  but  the  word  oXX^Xmo-ci/,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  does  seem  to  justify  his  observation  :  yet  there  is  no 
direct  authority  for  such  use  of  the  word  in  Homer. 

The  address  of  Theodymenos  on  first  preferring  his  supplication  to 
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ceremony  exalts  him  into  something  more  than  a 
mere  suffering  man — ^it  places  him  in  express  fel- 
lowship with  the  master  of  the  house,  under  the 
tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  HiketSsios.  There  is 
great  difference  between  one  form  of  supplication 
Effect  of  and  another :  the  suppliant  however  in  any  form 
SJSesr'*'  becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a  particular 
sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  mani- 
fests itself  separately  in  habitual  acts  of  worship, 
sacrifice,  and  libations,  or  by  votive  presents,  such 
as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged 
to  the  river-god  Spercheius^  and  such  as  the  con- 
stant dedicated  offerings,  which  men  who  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid  first  promise  and 
afterwards  fulfil.  But  the  feeling  towards  the  gods 
also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  min- 
gling itself  with  and  enforcing  obligations  towards 
some  particular  human  person.  The  tie  which  binds 
a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his  guest,  or  any 
special  promisee  towards  whom  he  has  taken  the 

Telemachus  m  characteristic  of  the  practice  (Odysa.  xv.  260) ;  compare 
also  niad,  zvi.  574,  and  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  12-85. 

The  idea  of  the  ^tivot  and  the  U€rrfs  run  very  much  together.  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  reading  Utrtwrt  (Odyss.  zi.  620)  is 
truly  Homeric :  implying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  pitiable  sufferer,  it  it 
altogether  out  of  place  when  predicated  of  the  proud  and  impetuous 
NeoptolemuB  :  we  should  rather  have  expected  ckcXcvo-c.  (See  Odyss. 
X.  16.) 

The  constraining  efficacy  of  special  formalities  of  supplication,  among 
the  Scythians,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the  Toxaris  of  Lucian :  the 
suppliant  sits  upon  an  ox-hide,  with  his  hands  confined  behind  him 
(Lucian,  Toxaris,  c.  48.  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  Tauchn.)— the  fityiimi  Utrripia 
among  that  people. 

>  lUad,  xxiii.  142. 
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engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction 
with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee ; 
and  the  intimacy  of  the  association  is  attested  by 
some  surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god\ 
Such  personal  feelings  composed  all  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  which  a  Greek  of  that  day  was  suscep- 
tible,— a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best  appre- 
ciate by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  contrast 
citizen  of  historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  7ee\i^\Q 
latter,  the  great  impersonal  authority  called  *'The  ^^Z'^f 
Laws^'  stood  out  separately  both  as  guide  and 
sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private 
sympathies :  but  of  this  discriminated  conception 
of  positive  law  and  positive  morality*,  the  germ 
only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  oc- 
curs. Amidst  a  very  wavering  phraseology^,  we  can 

>  Odyw.  xiv.  389.— 

Ov  yhp  To(iif€K'  iya  a'  aldia-trofiai,  ovdc  <^iX^<ra>, 
'AXX^  Aia  (wiov  dtiaas,  avrbv  d*  iktaipaV' 

'  Nagelsbach  (Homerische  Theologie»  Abschn.  v.  8.  23)  gives  a  jutt 
a&d  weli-sustamed  view  of  the  Homeric  ethics :  "  £s  ist  der  chanik- 
teristisdie  Standpunkt  der  Homerischen  Ethik,  dass  die  Spharen  des 
Rechts,  der  Sittliehkeit,  und  Religiositiit,  bey  dem  Dichter,  durchaus 
noch  nicht  auseinander  fallen,  so  dass  der  Mensch  z.  B.  ^Uaios  seyn 
konnte  ohne  Oeovdris  zu  seyn — sondem  in  imentwickelter  Einheit  bey- 
sammen  sind." 

*  Mftoi,  laws,  is  not  an  Homeric  word;  v6fios,Jaw,  in  the  singular, 
occurs  twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (276,  388). 

The  employment  of  the  words  dUrf,  dUaiy  $*fus,  Stfutrrts,  in  Homer, 
is  curious  as  illustrating  the  early  moral  associations,  but  would  require 
far  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  note ;  we  see  that  the  sense 
of  each  of  these  words  was  essentially  fluctuating.  Themis,  in  Homer, 
is  sometimes  decidedly  a  person,  who  exercises  the  important  function 
of  opening  and  dosing  the  agora,  both  of  gods  and  men  (Uiad,  xx.  4 ; 
Odyss.  ii.  68),  and  who,  besides  that,  acts  and  speaks  (Ihad,  xiv.  87-93) ; 
always  the  associate  and  companion  of  Zeus  the  highest  god.  In  Hesiod 
(Theog.  901)  she  is  the  wife  of  Zeus :  in  JSschylus  (Prometh.  209)  she 
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detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the  primitive  idea 
of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus, 
first  to  his  sentences  or  orders  called  Themistes, 
and  next  by  a  still  farther  remove  to  various  esta- 
blished customs,  which  those  sentences  were  be- 
lieved to  sanctify — ^the  authority  of  religion  and 
that  of  custom  coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obli- 
gation. 
ftrnTr'^nf*  The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set 
forth  in  our  pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the 
grand  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced  : 
the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity,  repays  by 
affection  to  his  parents  the  charge  of  his  mainte- 

is  the  same  as  Fata :  even  in  Plato  (Legg.  xi.  p.  936)  witnesses  swear 
(to  want  of  knowledge  of  matters  under  inquest)  by  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 
Themis.  Themis  as  a  person  is  probably  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word : 
then  we  have  the  plural  Btfjucrrts  (connected  with  the  verb  riOiffu,  like 
Sfo-fi^s  and  reBfxot),  which  are  (not  persons,  but)  special  appurtenances 
or  emanations  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  a  king  acting  under  him,  ana- 
Ic^us  to  and  joined  widi  the  sceptre.  The  sceptre,  and  the  B^fuar^s 
or  the  bUai  constantly  go  together  (Iliad,  ii.  209 ;  ix.  99) :  Zeus  or  the 
king  is  a  judge,  not  a  law-maker;  he  issues  decrees  or  special  orders  to 
settle  particular  disputes,  or  to  restrain  particular  men ;  and  agreeable 
to  the  concrete  forms  of  ancient  language,  the  decrees  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  a  collection  of  ready-made  substantive  tilings,  actually  in  his 
possession,  like  the  sceptre,  and  prepared  for  being  delivered  out  when 
the  proper  occasion  arose : — dtxacnroXot,  olrc  Btfiurrat  Ilp6s  At6(  ccpva- 
T€u  (II.  i.  138),  compared  with  the  two  passages  last  cited : — "Aff^pova 
Tovrw  oM^vras,  ht  oSrrtfa  oJSc  Bifuora  (II.  v.  761 )» — "hypiov^  olkt  ttKas 
€d  €ld6Ta  oCt€  Btfuaras  (Odyss.  ix.  216).  The  plural  number  dUai  is 
more  commonly  used  in  Homer  than  the  singular :  biicri  is  rarely  used 
to  denote  Justice  as  an  abstract  conception ;  it  more  often  denotes  a 
special  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  some  given  man  (D.  xviii.  508).  It 
sometimes  also  denotes,  simply,  established  custom  or  the  known  lot, 
— bfAomv  diKTit  y€p6irr€av,  Btltov  Pa<rikriu>Vj  SeSip  (see  Damm's  Lexicon  ad 
voc.) ;  $€fU9  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

See  upon  this  matter,  Platner,  De  Notione  Juris  ap.  Homenim, 
p.  81;  and  O.  Miiller,  Prolegg.  Mythol.  p.  121. 
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nance  in  infancy,  which  the  language  notes  by  a 
special  word ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Erinnys,  whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by 
the  curse  of  a  father  or  mother,  is  an  object  of  deep 
dread  \ 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  fiud  the  wife  occupy-  JJlJ^Jl!!**^^ 
ing  a  station  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  though  *«  ^**«  ^»^«- 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  husband  to  purchase  her 
by  valuable  presents  to  her  parents, — a  practice  ex- 
tensively  prevalent  among  early  communities,  and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism. 
She  even  seems  to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy 
a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  allotted  to  her  in 
historical  Greece*.     Concubines  are  frequent  with 

*  Ovdc  roKfOo-i  Qptirrpa  ^iXoir  atrcdfloire  (II.  iv.  477)  t  Bpiwrpa  or 
Bpfftrripta  (compare  II.  iz.  454;  Odyss.  il.  134;  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di. 
186). 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  5^  11.  The  fdra,  or  present  given  by  the  suitor 
to  the  father  as  an  inducement  to  grant  his  daughter  in  marriage,  are 
spoken  of  as  very  valuable, — i^vtptUria  Zhva  (II.  id.  244 ;  xvi.  17S ; 
xxii.  472) :  to  grant  a  daughter  v^ithout  tbva  was  a  high  compliment  to 
the  intended  son-in-law  (II.  is.  141 :  compare  xiii.  366).  Among  the 
ancient  Germans  of  Tacitus,  the  husband  gave  presents,  not  to  his  wife's 
father,  but  to  herself  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  18) :  the  customs  of  the  early 
Jews  were  in  this  respect  completely  Homeric ;  see  the  case  of  Shechem 
and  Dinah  (Genesis,  xxxiv.  12)  and  others,  &c.;  also  Mr.  Catlin's  Letters 
on  the  North  American  Indians,  vol.  i.  Lett.  26,  p.  213. 

The  Greek  thva  correspond  exactly  to  the  mitndium  of  the  Lombard 
and  Alemannic  laws,  which  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Price  (Notes  on 
the  Laws  of  King  Ethelbert,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,  translated  and  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  20) :  "  The 
Longobardic  law  is  the  most  copious  of  all  the  barbaric  codes  in  its  pro- 
visions respecting  marriage,  and  particularly  so  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mnnd.  From  that  law  it  appears  that  the  Mundium  was  a  sum  paid 
over  to  the  family  of  the  bride,  for  transferring  the  tutelage  which  they 
possessed  over  her  to  the  fiunily  of  the  husband, — *  Si  quis  pro  muhere 
Uberft  ant  puell&  mundium  dederit  et  ei  tradita  fuerit  ad  uxorem,'  &c. 
(ed.  Rotharis,  c.  183.)  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in 
these  dooms,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alemannic  law  :  it  was  also 

VOL.  II.  I 
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the  chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife 
breaks  out  in  reckless  excess  against  her  husband » 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history  of  Phoenix. 
The  continence  of  La^rtSs,  from  fear  of  displeasing 
his  wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed\  A  large 
portion  of  the  romantic  interest  which  Grecian 
legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women  :  Pene- 
lopSy  Andromache,  HeleUi  Klytsemn^stra,  Eriphyld, 
lokasta,  Hekabd,  &c.,  all  stand  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  either  from  their  virtues,  their  beauty, 
their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the 
more  distant  blood-relations  and  clansmen,  appear 
connected  together  by  a  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment,  sharing  among  them  universally  the  obli- 
gation of  mutual  self-defence  and  revenge,  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  any  individual  of  the  race.  The 
legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  by  lot  the 
paternal  inheritance, — a  bastard  brother  receiving 
only  a  small  share ;  he  is  however  commonly  very 
Broihen  wcU  treated*,  though  the  murder  of  Phokus  by 
Telamon  and  P^leus  constitutes  a  flagrant  excep- 
tion.     The  furtive  pregnancy   of  young   women, 

common  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  bride  was  called  a 
mund-bought  or  mund-given  woman.'' 

According  to  the  77th  Law  of  King  Ethelbert  (p.  23),  this  miifu^  was 
often  paid  in  cattle :  the  Saxon  daughters  were  vapBtvfn  ak^a-iPouu 
(Iliad,  xviii.  593). 

*  Odyss.  i.  430 ;  Hiad,  ix.  450 ;  see  also  Terpstra,  Antiquitas  Home- 
rica,  capp.  17  and  18. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  Priam,  but  to  no  one  else  (Iliad, 
xxi.88). 

'  Odyss.  xiv.  202-215 :  compare  Iliad,  xi.  102.  The  primitive  Ger- 
man law  of  succession  divided  the  paternal  inheritance  among  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  father,  under  the  imptied  obligation  to  maintain  and  por- 
tion out  their  sisters  (Eichhom,  Deuiches  Privat-Reckt.  sect.  330). 


and  kiot- 
men, 
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oftea  by  a  god,  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  re- 
curring incidents  in  the  legendary  narratives ;  and 
the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when  dis- 
covered, is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  ex- 
treme. As  an  extension  of  the  family  connection, 
we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry  and  the 
tribe,  which  are  respectfully,  but  not  frequently, 
mentioned  \ 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  HoipitaUty. 
afforded  to  the  stranger  who  asks  for  it^,  the  facility 
with  which  he  is  allowed  to  contract  the  peculiar 
connection  of  guest  with  his  host,  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by 
partaking  of  the  same  food  and  exchanging  presents, 
is  maintained  even  through  a  long  period  of  sepa- 
ration, and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son — 
these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of 
the  heroic  society.  The  Homeric  chief  welcomes 
the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter  in  his  house^ 
first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his 

>  Iliad,  ii.  362.— 

*A.<f}pfirap,  ddtiutrroSf  dv€fm6f  €<m,v  ciectvor, 
*Or  vokifum  Ifparai,  &c.  (II.  ix.  63.) 
These  three  epithets  include  the  three  different  classes  of  personal 
83rmpathy  and  ohligation : — 1 .  The  Phratry,  in  which  a  man  is  connected 
with  father,  mother,  brothers,  cousins,  brothers-in-law,  clansmen,  &c. ; 
2.  the  6€fuuT€s,  whereby  he  is  connected  with  his  fellow-men  who 
visit  the  same  agora;  3.  his  Hestia  or  Hearth,  whereby  he  becomes 
accessible  to  the  $€ivos  and  the  Ucrrjt : — 

T^  d*  'Odvcrcvf  (l<l>os  of  v  koI  akKLfiop  tfyxps  ?do»icey, 
'Apx^v  (ftvoavvrjt  frpo<nafd€os-  ovdc  rpcar^Co 
Tv^y  aKXrjkouf.     (Odyss.  xxi.  34.) 
'  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  when  a  chief  received  a 
stranger  and  made  presents  to  him,  he  reimbursed  to  himself  the  value 
of  the  presents  by  collections  among  the  people  (Odyss.  ziii.  14;  xiz. 
197)  :  apyakwv  yap  era  irpoiKbg  x<V'^^^^«  *^y  Alkinous. 

i2 
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name  and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage'.     Though 
not  inclined  to  invite  strangers  to  his  house,  he 
cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously  enter 
Rewption    it  craving  a  lodging*.     The  suppUant  is  also  com- 
•tranger      mouly  a  straugcr,  but  a  stranger  under  peculiar 
tuppiunt     circumstances ;  who  proclaims  his  own  calamitous 
and  abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself 
in  a  relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits,  some- 
thing like  that  in  which  men  stand  to  the  gods. 
Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may  become  to  him, 
the  chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper 
form  :  the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding 
effect,  and  the  Erinnyes  punish  the  hardhearted 
person  who  disallows  it.     A  conquered  enemy  may 
sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  con- 
queror, and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing 
so  acquire  the  character  and  claims  of  a  supphant 
properly  so  called :  the  conqueror  has  free  discre- 
^  tion  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a 

ransom^. 

>  Odygs.  i.  123;  iii.  70,  &c. 
*  Odysa.  rvii.  383.— 

Tis  yap  ^rj  (€ivop  jcoXci  SKKoBtv  avT6s  cfrcX^y 
"AXkov  y  €1  fifj  T&p^,  oi  dijfJu6€fyyoi  fa<rtv,  &c. ; 
which  breathes  the  plain-spoken  shrewdness  of  the  Hesiodic  Works  and 
Days.  V.  355. 

'  See  the  illustrative  case  of  Lykaon  in  vain  craving  mercy  from 
AchiUes  (Iliad,  xxi.  64-97.  'Avri  roi  €2fi*  Utrao,  &c.). 

Menelaus  is  about  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Trojan  Adrastus,  who 
clasps  his  knees  and  craves  mercy,  offering  a  large  ransom — when  Aga- 
memn6n  repels  the  idea  of  quarter,  and  kills  Adrastus  with  his  own 
hand :  his  speech  to  Menelaus  displays  the  extreme  of  violent  enmity, 
yet  the  poet  says, — 

*Qs  ciTTfidv,  irap€ir€ur€v  ab€\<f>tiov  if>p(vat  ijptit, 
Aia-ifia  frap€iiro»v,  &c. 
Adrastus  is  not  called  an  ticcn^r,  nor  is  the  expression  used  in  respect 
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There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant 
examples  of  individuals  who  transgress  in  particu« 
lar  acts  even  the  holiest  of  these  personal  ties,  but 
the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  described  as 
professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of 
that  sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian  belief 
accompanied  them  alP.  In  fact,  the  tragical  horror 
which  pervades  the  lineage  of  Athamas  or  Kadmus, 
and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  H^raklds, 
of  Peleus  and  Telamon,  of  Jas6n  and  M^dea,  of 
Atreus  and  ThyestSs,  &c.,  is  founded  upon  a  deep  Penonmi 
feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  obligations,  thrMriiet! 
which  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  tempo-  ^Siuy. 
rary  stimulus  of  the  maddening  AtS,  are  driven  to 
violate.  In  such  conflict  of  sentiments,  between 
the  obligation  generally  reverenced  and  the  excep- 
tional deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired, 
consists  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kins- 
men and  companions  in  arms — of  generous  hospi- 
tality to  the  stranger,  and  of  helping  protection  to 
the  suppliant — constitute  the  bright  spots  in  a  dark 
age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  amongst 
communities  essentially  rude  and  barbarous — 
amongst  the  ancient  Germans  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon^,  the  Arabian  tribes 

to  Dolon  (n.  X.  456),  nor  in  the  equally  atriking  case  of  Odysseus 
(Odyss.  ziy.  279)  when  beg^^ing  for  his  life. 

>  Odyss.  ix.  112-276. 

'  Tacit.  German,  c.  21.  "  Quemcunque  mortalium  arcere  tecto,  nefas 
habetur :  pro  fortun&  quisque  apparatis  epulis  excipit :  cum  defecdre 
qui  modo  hospes  fuerat,  monstrator  hospitii  et  comes,  proximam  do- 
mum  non  invitati  adeunt :  nee  interest— pari  humanitate  accipiuntur. 
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in  the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  In- 
dians. 

Notum  ignotomqae,  quantum  ad  jus  hospitii^  nemo  diaoernit/'    Com- 
pare Cieaar,  B.  G.  ▼!.  22. 

See  about  the  Druaes  and  Arabians,  Vohiey,  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung  Ton  Arabien, 
Copcnh.  1772,  p.  46^9. 

Pomponius  Mela  describes  the  ancient  Germans  in  language  not  in- 
applicable to  the  Homeric  Greeks  :  "  Jus  in  viribus  habent,  adeo  ut  ne 
latrocinii  quidem  pudeat :  tanttim  hospitibus  boni,  mitesque  supplid- 
bus"  (iii.  3). 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is  well-known.  It  extends  even  to 
strangers  who  take  refuge  among  them.  They  count  it  a  most  sacred 
duty,  from  which  no  one  is  exempted.  Whoever  refuses  relief  to  any 
one  commits  a  grievous  offence,  and  not  only  makes  himself  detested 
and  abhorred  by  all,  but  liable  to  revenge  frt>m  the  offended  person. 
In  their  conduct  towards  their  enemies  they  are  cruel  and  inexorable, 
and  when  enraged,  bent  upon  nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed. 
They  are  however  remarkable  for  concealing  their  passions,  and  wait- 
ing for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  gratifying  them.  But  then  their 
fury  knows  no  bounds.  If  they  cannnot  satisfy  their  resentment,  they 
will  even  call  upon  their  friends  and  posterity  to  do  it.  The  longest 
space  of  time  cannot  cool  their  wrath,  nor  the  most  distant  place  of  re- 
fbge  afford  security  to  their  enemy.*'  (Loskiel,  History  of  the  Mission 
of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Part  I. 
ch.  2.  p.  15.) 

**  Charlevoix  observes  (says  Dr.  Ferguson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society, 
Part  II.  §  2.  p.  145),  that  the  nations  among  whom  he  travelled  in  North 
America  never  mentioned  acts  of  generosity  or  kindness  under  the  no- 
tion of  duty.  They  acted  frt)m  affection,  as  they  acted  from  appetite, 
without  regard  to  its  consequences.  When  they  had  done  a  kindness, 
they  had  gratified  a  desire ;  the  business  was  finished  and  it  passed  from 
the  memory.  The  spirit  with  which  they  give  or  receive  presents  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Tacitus .  remarks  among  the  ancient  Germans  : — 
'  Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur.' 
Such  gifts  are  of  little  consequence,  except  when  employed  as  the  seal 
of  a  bargain  or  a  treaty." 

Respecting  the  Morlacchi  (lUyrian  Sclavonians)  the  Abb^  Fortis  says 
(Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  65-58) : — 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs  is  equally  conspicuous  among  the 
poor  as  among  the  opulent.  The  rich  prepares  a  roasted  lamb  or  sheep, 
and  the  poor,  with  equal  cordiality,  gives  his  turkey,  milk,  honey — 
whatever  he  has.     Nor  is  their  generosity  confined  to  strangers,  but 
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They  are  the  instinctive  manifestatious  of  hu- 
man Rociality,  standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that 

generally  extends  to  all  who  are  in  want. ..  ...Friendship  is  lasting  among 

the  Morlacchi.  They  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious  point,  and 
tie  the  sacred  bond  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  Sclavonian  ritual 
eontains  a  particular  benediction,  for  the  solemn  union  of  two  male  or 
two  female  friends,  in  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  male 
friends  thus  united  are  called  Pobratimi,  and  the  females  Posestreme, 
which  means  half-brothers  and  half-sisters.  The  duties  of  the  Pobra- 
timi  are,  to  assist  each  other  in  every  case  of  need  and  danger,  to  re- 
venge mutual  wrongs,  &c. :  their  enthusiasm  is  often  carried  so  far  as 
to  risk,  and  even  lose  their  life But  as  the  friendships  of  the  Mor- 
lacchi are  strong  and  sacred,  so  their  quarrels  are  commonly  uneztin- 
guishable.  They  {wss  from  father  to  son,  and  the  mothers  fajl  not  to 
put  their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  revenge  their  father  if  he 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to  show  them  often  the  bloody 

shirt  of  the  deceased A  Morlach  is  implacable  if  injured  or  insulted.* 

With  him  revenge  and  justice  have  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and 
truly  it  is  the  primitive  idea,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  Albania  the 
effects  of  revenge  are  still  more  atrpcious  and  more  lasting.  There,  a 
man  of  the  mildest  character  is  capable  of  the  most  barbarous  revenge, 
believing  it  to  be  his  positive  duty A  Morlach  who  has  killed  an- 
other of  a  powerful  family  is  commonly  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  keep  out  of  the  way  for  several  years.  If  during  that  time  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  search  of  his  pursuers,  and  has 
got  a  small  sum  of  money,  he  endeavours  to  obtain  pardon  and  peace. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for  the  offended  party  to  threaten 

the  criminal,  holding  all  sorts  of  arms  to  his  throat,  and  at  last  to  con- 
sent to  accept  his  ransom." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these  two  distinct  tendencies — devoted 
personal  friendship  and  implacable  animosities — among  the  lUyrioo- 
Sclavonian  popukution,  see  Cyprien  Robert,  Les  Slaves  de  la  Turquie, 
ch.  vii.  p.  42-^6,  and  Dr.  Joseph  MiiUer,  Albanien,  Rumelien,  und  die 
CEsterreichisch-Montenegrenische  Granze,  Prag.  1844,  p.  24-25. 

"  It  is  for  the  virtue  of  hospitality  (observes  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws, 
&c.,  vol.  i.  book  vi.  ch.  iv.)  that  the  primitive  times  are  chiefly  famed. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  hospitality  was  then  exercised  not  so  much  from 
generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  as  from  necessity.  Common  interest 
probably  gave  rise  to  that  custom.  In  remote  antiquity,  there  were 
few  or  no  public  inns :  they  entertained  strangers,  in  order  that  they 
might  render  them  the  same  service,  if  they  happened  to  travel  into 
their  country.  Hospitality  was  reciprocal.  When  they  received  stran- 
gers into  their  houses,  they  acquired  a  right  of  being  received  into  theirs 
again.     This  right  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  sacred  and  invio- 
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reason  appearing  to  possess  a  greater  tutelary  force 
than  really  belongs  to  them — beneficent,  indeed,  in 
a  high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own  appro- 
priate period,  but  serving  as  a  very  imperfect  com* 
pensation  for  the  impotence  of  the  magistrate,  and 
for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or 
sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  man.  We 
best  appreciate  their  importance  when  we  compare 
the  Homeric  society  with  that  of  barbarians  like 
the  Thracians,  who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the 
mark  of  a  generous  lineage — sold  their  children  for 
export  as  slaves — considered  robbery,  not  merely 
as  one  admissible  occupation  among  others,  but  as 
the  only  honourable  mode  of  life ;  agriculture  being 
held  contemptible — and  above  all,  delighted  in  the 
shedding  of  blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thra- 
cians in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs :  and 
the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term  between 
that  which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace, 
and  that  which  they  witnessed  among  their  own 
civilised  countrymen\ 

lable,  and  extended  not  only  to  those  who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their 
children  and  posterity.  Besides,  hospitality  in  these  times  could  not  be 
attended  with  much  expense :  men  travelled  but  httle.  In  a  word,  the 
modem  Arabians  prove  that  hospitality  may  consist  with  the  greatest 
vices,  and  that  this  species  of  generosity  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  good- 
ness of  heart,  or  rectitude  of  manners." 

The  book  of  Genesis,  amidst  many  other  features  of  resemblance  to 
the  Homeric  manners,  presents  that  of  ready  and  exuberant  hospitality 
lo  the  stranger. 

'  Respecting  the  Thracians,  compare  Herodot.  v.  1 1 ;  Thucydid.  vii. 
29-30.  The  expression  of  the  latter  historian  is  remarkable, — r6  dc 
yivos  r&v  &paK&Uj  ofiota  roU  fidkiara  rov  papfiapucov^  iv  <f  hv  Sap* 
0'r}<r]j,  ^ovLkoiTarov  core. 

Compare  Herodot.  viii.  116;  the  cruelty  of  the  Thracian  king  of  the 
Bisaltro  towards  his  own  sons. 

The  story  of  Odysseus  to  Eumrous  in  the  Odyssey  (xiv.  210-226)  fur- 
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When  however  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enume- 
rated,  we  find  scarcely  any  other  moralising  forces 
in  operation.     The  acts  and  adventures  commemo- 
rated imply  a  community  wherein  neither  the  pro- 
tection nor  the  restraints  of  law  are  practically  felt, 
and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine,  and  the  aggressive 
propensities  generally,  seem  restrained  by  no  inter- 
nal counterbalancing  scruples.      Homicide,  espe-  Ferodom 
cially,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  tye  pas- 
violence,  sometimes  by  fraud :  expatriation  for  ho-  Jl^nc"*' 
micide  is  among  the  most  constantly  recurring  acts 
of  the  Homeric  poems :  and  savage  brutalities  are 
often  ascribed,  even  to  admired  heroes,  with  appa-' 
rent  indifference.     Achilles  sacrifices  twelve  Trojan 
prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son 
Neoptolemus  not  only  slaughters  the  aged  Priam, 
but  also  seizes  by  the  leg  the  child  Astyanax  (son 
of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him  from  one  of 
the  lofty  towers  of  Troy  \     Moreover,  the  celebrity 

nishes  a  valuable  comparison  for  this  predatory  disposition  among  the 
Thracians.  Odysseus  there  treats  the  love  of  living  by  war  and  plun- 
der as  his  own  peculiar  taste :  he  did  not  happen  to  like  regular  labour^ 
but  the  latter  is  not  treated  as  in  any  way  mean  or  unbecoming  a  free- 


tpyov  df  fUH  ov  <f>ikw  rjtv 
Ovd*  o2je<0^Xif7>  ^  re  rpc^ct  aykak  r€KPCLy  &C. 

*  Ilias  Minor,  Fragm.  7*  p-  IB,  ed.  Diintzer ;  Riad,  xxiii.  175.  Odys- 
seus is  mentioned  once  as  obtaining  poison  for  his  arrows  (Odyss.  i.  160), 
but  no  poisoned  arrows  are  ever  employed  in  either  of  the  two  poems. 

The  anecdotes  recounted  by  the  Scythian  Toxaris  in  Lucian's  work 
so  entitled  (vol.  ii.  c.  36.  p.  544  seqq,  ed.  Hemst.)  afford  a  vivid  picture  of 
this  combination  of  intense  and  devoted  friendship  between  individuals, 
with  the  most  revolting  cruelty  of  manners.  "  You  Greeks  live  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,"  observes  the  Sc3rthian — n-op'  r^^uv  dc  cn;i»€X€«  ol  wtJ- 
Xc/ioi,  Kai  ^  €ir€\avpofi.eu  ^Xoir,  fj  v7rox^povfA€v  €iri6irras,  fj  (rvfurea-ovres 
virtp  vofirfi  ff  Xetar  fiax^fi^Sa-  livBa  /xdXio-ra  dci  <l>i\ov  dya3S>v,  &c. 
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of  Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odys- 
seus, in  the  career  of  wholesale  robbery  and  perjury, 
and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to  acquire,  are 
described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as 
the  wisdom  of  Nest6r  or  the  strength  of  Ajax*. 
Achilles,  Menelaus,  Odysseus,  pillage  in  person 
wherever  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  employing 
both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance*. 
The  vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognised  and  honour- 
able, so  that  a  host,  when  he  asks  his  guest  what 
is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  enumerates  enrich- 
ment by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  among 
those  projects  which  may  naturally  enter  into  his 
contemplation^.     Abduction  of  cattle,  and  expedi- 

1  Odyss.  xxi.  397;  Pherekydds,  Fragm.  63,  ed.  Didot;  Autolykus, 
irXciara  icKeirr&v  €Oi]<ravpi{e»,  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Herm^  (the 
great  patron-god  of  Autolykus)  is  a  farther  specimen  of  the  admiration 
which  might  be  made  to  attach  to  clever  thieving. 

The  fifi€p6KoiTos  dinip,  likely  to  rob  the  farm,  is  one  great  enemy 
against  whom  Hesiod  advises  precaution  to  be  taken, — a  sharp-toothed 
dog  well-fed  to  serve  as  guard  (0pp.  Di.  604). 

»  Iliad,  xi.624;  xx.  189.  Odyss.  iv.  81-90;  ix.  40;  xiv.  230:  and 
the  indirect  revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  284),  coupled  with  a  compliment  to 
the  dexterity  of  Odysseus. 

'  Even  in  the  century  prior  to  Thucydides,  undistinguishing  plunder 
at  sea,  committed  by  Greek  ships  against  ships  not  Greek,  seems  not 
to  have  been  held  discreditable.  The  Phokaean  Dionysius,  after  the 
ill-success  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  goes  with  his  three  ships  of  war  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  plunders  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  (Herod,  vi. 
17). — XiytoT^r  KOTccFT^Kcc,  'HXXrivoyv  fi€v  ovdci^or,  Kapx^doMo>i'  di  koi  Tvp- 
(njv&v.  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Phoksean  settlers  at  Alalia  in  Cor- 
sica, after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus  (Herodot.  i.  166). 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  made  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  509  B.C.,  it  is  stipulated — Tot)  KaXov  *  Axpoarrfpiou^ 
Maarias,  Topcnyiov,  f<^  \rji(€<rBM  in^Miva  'PcufiaiovSf  itrfi  «fAirop€V€a&(Uf 
firjBt  v6Kiv  rrt^civ  (Polyb.  iii.  24, 4).  Plunder,  commerce  and  colonisa- 
tion, are  here  assumed  as  the  three  objects  which  the  Roman  ships 
would  pursue,  unless  they  were  under  special  obligation  to  abstain,  in 
reference  to  foreigners.     This  morality  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
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tions  for  unprovoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retalia- 
tion, between  neighbouring  tribes,  appear  ordinary 
phaenomena^ ;  and  the  established  inviolability  of 
heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any  settled  feel- 
ing of  obligation  between  one  community  and  an- 
other.    While  the  house  and  property  of  Odysseus, 
during  his  long  absence,  enjoys  no  public  protec- 
tion*, those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume  his 
substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disapproba- 
tion among  the  people  of  Ithaka.     As  a  general 
rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself  finds  no  pro* 
tection  from  society :  his  own  kinsmen  and  imme- 
diate companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he 
can  look  with  confidence  for  support.     And  in  this 
respect,  the  representation  given  by  Hesiod  makes 
the  picture  even  worse.     In  his  emphatic  denuncia-  picture 
tion  of  the  fifth  age,  that  poet  deplores  not  only  the  hmUm?  Miii 
absence  of  all  social  justice  and  sense  of  obligation  **"''^"- 
among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  the  relaxation 
of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality®.     There  are 
marks  of  querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the 
Works  and  Days  ;  yet  the  author  professes  to  de- 

Homeric  age  than  to  the  state  of  sentiment  which  ThucydidSs  indicates 
as  current  in  his  day  among  the  Greeks. 

'  See  the  interesting  boastfiilness  of  Nestdr,  Iliad,  xi.  670-700;  also 
Odyss.  xxi.  18;  Odyss.  iii.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  6. 

3  Odyss.  iv.  165,  among  many  other  passages.    Telemachus  laments 
the  misfortune  of  his  race,  in  respect  that  himself,  Odysseus,  and  Laert^ 
were  all  only  sons  of  their  fathers :  there  were  no  brothers  to  serve  as 
mutual  auxiliaries  (Odyss.  xvi.  118). 
»  Opp.Di.  182-199:— 

Ovd«  woT^p  iraib€<r<np  Sfioitos,  ovb€  n  fratdcf, 
Ovdi  (€wos  ^tivMK<j^,  Koi  ircupos  iraip^, 
Ovdi  Katriyvrirot  <f}ikos  tcfrrraiy  as  r6  vdpos  vtp^ 
Aiyfra  d«  yrfpaa-Kovras  drifi^o-ovo't  roKfjas^  &c. 
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scribe  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and  the 
features  of  his  picture,  soften  them  as  we  may,  will 
still  appear  dark  and  calamitous  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  that  he  contemplates  a  state  of  peace 
— thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  Homeric  poems. 
His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  men- 
tions liability  to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor 
does  he  compute  the  chances  of  predatory  aggres- 
sion as  a  source  of  profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  senti- 
ment, on  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  contrast 
heroic  and  historical  Greece,  and  which  exhibit  the 
latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  former  not  less  in 
the  affections  than  in  the  intellect. 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and 
provident  with  respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  orphan  minors ;  but  the  description 
given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless  desti- 
tution of  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal 
inheritance  and  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his 
father,  whom  he  urgently  supplicates,  and  who  all 
harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem^  In  reference  again 
to  the  treatment  of  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we 
find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who  come  near  (not  to 
mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself)  piercing 
with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hect6r, 
while  some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts 
upon  it.  We  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics,  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus 

'  Iliad,  xxii.  487-500.  Hesiod  dwells  upon  injury  to  orphan  chil- 
dren, however,  as  a  heinous  offence  (0pp.  Di.  330). 
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by  the  hand  of  Menelaus\  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  it  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a 
right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat  in  any  way  the 
dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed 
might  seem  to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation. 
After  the  battle  of  Piataea,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias  to  retaliate  upon 
the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  indignities  which 
XerxSs  had  heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae. He  indignantly  spurned  the  suggestion, 
not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a  half-sup- 
pressed menace,  towards  the  proposer:  and  the 
feeling  of  Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along 
with  him*. 

The  difierent  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  Mode  of 
presents  a  third  test,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  t^iSh^mi- 
the  change  in  Grecian  feelings  and  manners  during  ^^^®- 
the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had 
to  dread,  was,  not  public  prosecution  and  punish-* 
ment,  but  the  personal  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honour  and  obligation  to 

*  Iliad,  xxii.  371.  od^  apa  ol  ns  avovrtfrl  yc  iropcon;.  Argument  of 
niad  Minor,  ap.  Diintzer,  Epp.  Fragm.  p.  17 ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  520. 

Both  Agamemndn  and  the  Oiliad  Ajax  cut  off  the  heads  of  slain  war- 
riors and  send  them  rolling  like  a  hall  or  like  a  mortar  among  the  crowd 
of  warriors  (Iliad,  xi.  147;  xiii.  102). 

The  ethical  maxim  preached  hy  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey,  not  to 
utter  boastful  shouts  over  a  slain  enemy  {OIk  Sa-lrj,  Krafitvouriv  cV  dv- 
hpatrtp  €vx€rda<rB(u,  xxii.  412),  is  abundantly  violated  in  the  Iliad. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  78-79.  Contrast  this  strong  expression  from  Pausa« 
nias  with  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  after  their  capture  of  Sellnus  in  Sicily,  where,  after 
having  put  to  death  16,000  persons,  they  mutilated  the  dead  bodies — 
Korii  t6  noTpioy  t3os  (Diod6r.  xiii.  67-86). 
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avenge  the  deed,  and  were  considered  by  the  public 
as  specially  privileged  to  do  8o\  To  escape  from 
this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless 
he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept 
of  a  valuable  payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined 
money  in  the  days  of  Homer)  as  satisfaction  for 
their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please, 
decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  re- 
venge ;  but  if  they  accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave 
the  offender  unmolested,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
mains at  home  without  further  consequences.  The 
chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere,  except  to 
ensure  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognise  once  more  the  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipo- 
tence of  private  force  tempered  and  guided  by  fa- 
mily sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity  of  that 
collective  sovereign  afterwards  called  The  Oity — 
who  in  historical  Greece  becomes  the  central  and 
paramount  source  of  obligation,  but  who  appears 
yet  only  in  the  background,  as  a  germ  of  promise 
for  the  future.  And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
case  of  homicide,  that  germ  was  developed  into  a 
powerful  reality,  presents  an  interesting  field  of 
comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the 
party  guilty  of  homicide  to  compromise  by  valua- 

1  The  Mosaic  law  Koogniaes  this  habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and  provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  offender  in  certain  cases  (Deuteron.  xxxv. 
13-14 ;  Bauer,  Haudbuch  der  Hebraischen  Alterthiimer,  sect.  51-52). 

The  relative  who  inherited  the  property  of  a  murdered  man  was  spe- 
cially obliged  to  avenge  his  death  (H.  Leo,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Ge- 
schichte  des  Jiidischen  Staats. — Yorl.  iii.  p.  35). 
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ble  payment  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choice  whether 
they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enforce 
their  right  of  personal  revenge — has  been  remarked 
in  many  rude  communities,  but  is  particularly  me- 
morable among  the  early  German  tribes \  Among 
the  many  separate  Teutonic  establishments  which 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire  of 
Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  private  revenge, 
for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  member 
of  a  family — and  the  endeavour  to  avert  its  effects 
by  means  of  a  pecuniary  composition  levied  upon 
the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfaction  to  the  party  in- 

'  "  Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias>  seu  patris^  seu  propinqui>  quam  ami- 
dtiaa,  necesse  est.  Nee  implacabilea  durant :  luitur  enim  etiam  homi- 
cidiiim  certo  pecorum  annentoniinque  numero,  redpitque  latisfactio- 
nem  universa  domus."  (Tacit.  German.  21.)  Niebuhr,  Beschreibung 
von  Arabien,  p.  32. 

'^  An  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel,  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
North  America)  is  seldom  concluded  Ttithout  bloodshed.  For  the  mur- 
der of  a  man  100  yards  of  wampum,  and  for  that  of  a  woman  200 
yards,  must  be  paid  by  the  murderer.  If  he  is  too  poor,  which  is  com- 
monly the  case,  and  his  friends  cannot  or  will  not  assist  him,  he  must 
fly  from  the  resentment  of  the  relations." 

Rogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  Germanen,  capp.  1, 2, 3),  Grimm  (Deutsche 
Kechtsalterthumer,  book  v.  cap.  1-2),  andEichhom  (Deutsches  Privat- 
Recht.  sect.  48)  have  expounded  this  idea  and  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  it  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  silliness  of  andent 
Greek  practices  (ev^^  vdfiirav),  to  a  custom  which  he  states  to  have 
still  continued  at  the  iEolic  Kymd,  in  cases  of  murder.  If  the  accuser 
produced  in  support  of  his  charge  a  certain  number  of  viitnesses  from 
his  own  kindred,  the  person  was  held  peremptorily  guilty — olov  €v  Kvfijf 
irtpi  ra  (fioviKa  v6fios  tfariv,  h»  rrkriOos  rt  vapourxifrai  fjMpTvp<ov  6  dui>Ko»¥ 
t6v  <I>6vov  t&p  avTov  avyyev&v,  €vo\ov  tlvtu  r^  <l>6pi^  r6y  ^evyovra  (Polit. 
ii.  5,  12).  This  presents  a  curious  parallel  with  the  old  Gterman  insti- 
tution of  the  Eides-helfem  or  conjurators,  who,  though  most  frequently 
required  and  produced  in  support  of  the  party  accused,  were  yet  also 
brought  by  the  party  accusing.  See  Rogge,  sect.  36.  p.  186 ;  Grimm« 
p.  862. 
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jured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the  king — 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This 
fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate 
detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted, 
wherein  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  con- 
dition and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of 
the  legislator  was  to  preserve  the  society  from 
standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accord  such 
full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person 
to  waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  re« 
venge — the  full  luxury  of  which  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek,  may  be 
read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad \  The 
German  codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the 

'  The  word  iroii^  indicatea  this  tatisf  action  by  valuable  payment  for 
wrong  done,  especially  for  homicide :  that  the  Latin  word  pctna  ori- 
ginally meant  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the  old  phrases 
dare  pcenas,  pendere  pomas.    The  most  illustrative  passage  in  the  Iliad 
is  that  in  which  Ajax>  in  the  embassy  undertaken  to  conciliate  Achilles, 
censures  by  comparison  the  inexorable  obstinacy  of  the  latter  in  setting 
at  naught  the  proffered  presents  of  Agamemn6n  (D.  ix.  627) : — 
NijX^r*  icai  ftiv  ris  rt  Koatytniroto  <fi6vow 
noii^y,  9  od  iraihhs  iht^aro  r€6p€wrof 
Koi  fi*  6  fUv  cv  d^fA^  ftcVci  avTov,  iroXX*  cSfrortcrac 
Tov  de  r*  tfnjTverai  Kpadiij  Koi  Bvfiot  ay^v»py 

noiyi^p  btfofutfov 

The  noanj  is  in  its  primitive  sense  a  genuine  payment  in  valuable 
commodities  serving  as  compensation  (Iliad,  iii.  290 ;  v.  266 ;  ziii,  659) : 
but  it  comes  by  a  natural  metaphor  to  signify  the  death  of  one  or  more 
Trojans,  as  a  satisfaction  for  that  of  a  Greek  warrior  who  had  just 
fallen  (or  vice  versd,  Iliad,  xiv.  483 ;  zvi.  398) ;  sometimes  even  the 
notion  of  compensation  generally  (xvii.  207).  In  the  representation  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  genuine  proceeding  about  iroiyi^  clearly  ap- 
pears :  the  question  there  tried  is,  whether  the  payment  stipulated  as 
satisfaction  for  a  person  slain,  has  really  been  made  or  not — dvo  d*  av- 
d/»€ff  iv*U€ov  9iV€Ka  iroivrfv  *Apbp6s  diro«f>3ifUvov,  &c.  (xviii.  498). 

The  danger  of  an  act  of  homicide  is  proportioned  to  the  member  and 
power  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain ;  but  even  a  small  number 
is  sufficient  to  necessitate  flight  (Odyss.  xxiii.  120) :  on  the  other  hand. 
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acceptance  of  a  fixed  pecuniary  composition  as  a 
constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ultimately 
to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity :  the  idea  of 
society  is  at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  in- 
fluence passes  only  by  slow  degrees  from  amicable 
arbitration  into  imperative  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital 
point  in  human  progression,  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  German  tribes  as  described  by  Tacitus.    But 
the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  legislation  takes 
a  direction  completely  different  from  that  of  the 
German  codes :   the  primitive  and  acknowledged  Appeased 
right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where  bought  oflf  JiJ^nsa/ 
by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  developed  (^0.^,^)  to 
into  practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more  com-  Jjj^n'^of '^e 
prehensive  views  of  a  public  wrong  requiring  pub-  murdered 
lie  intervention,  or  by  religious  fears  respecting  the 
posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.     In 
historical  Athens,  the  right  of  private  revenge  was 
discountenanced  and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  early 
as  the  Drakonian  legislation,  and  at  last  restricted 
to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases  ^  ;   while  the 

a  large  body  of  relatives  was  the  grand  source  of  encouragement  to  an 
insolent  criminal  (Odyss.  xviii.  141). 

An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  enjoining  a  nominal  nou^  of  a  me- 
dimnus  of  beans  to  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  person  belonging  to  a 
contemptible  class  of  citizens,  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grsec. 
c.  46.  p.  302.  Even  in  the  century  preceding  Herodotus,  too,  the 
Delphians  gave  a  irou^  as  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  the  fabulist 
Maop ;  which  frour^  was  claimed  and  received  by  the  grandson  of  iEsop's 
master  (Herodot.  ii.  134.     Plutarch,  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  556). 

*  See  Lysias,  De  Caede  Eratosthen.  Orat.  i.  p.  94;  Plutarch,  Solon, 
c.  23;  Demosthen  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  632-537. 

Plato  (De  Legg.  ix.  p.  871-874),  in  his  copious  penal  suggestions  to 
deal  with  homicide,  both  intentional  and  accidental,  concurs  in  general 
with  the  old  Attic  law  (see  Matthise,  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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murderer  came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having 
sinned  against  the  gods,  next  as  having  deeply  in- 
jured the  society,  and  thus  at  once  as  requiring 
absolution  and  deserving  punishment.  On  the  first 
of  these  two  grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the 
agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as  well  as  from  pub- 
lic functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply 
a  suspected  person  ;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad 
crops  and  other  national  calamities.  On  the  second 
ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council  of  Areiopagus, 
and  if  found  guilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or  per- 
haps to  disfranchisement  and  banishment  ^     The 

p.  151) :  and  as  he  states  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  grounds  of  his 
propositions,  we  see  how  completely  the  idea  of  a  right  to  private  or 
fiunily  revenge  is  absent  from  his  mind.  In  one  particuhur  case,  he 
confers  upon  kinsmen  the  privilege  of  avenging  their  murdered  relative 
(p.  871) ;  but  generally,  he  rather  seeks  to  enforce  upon  them  strictly 
the  duty  of  bringing  the  suspected  murderer  to  trial  before  the  court. 
By  the  Attic  law,  it  was  only  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  who  had  the 
fight  of  prosecuting  for  murder — or  the  master,  if  the  deceased  was  an 
oUenif  (Demosthen.  oont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c.  18) ;  they  might  by 
forgiveness  shorten  the  term  of  banishment  for  the  unintentional  mur- 
derer (Demosth.  eont.  Makart.  p.  1069).  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded, generally  speaking,  as  religiously  obliged,  but  not  legally  com- 
pellable, to  undertake  this  duty ;  compare  Plato,  Euthyphro,  cap.  4  &  5. 

^  Lysias,  oont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  p.  137.  Antiphon.  Tetralog.  i.  1. 
p.  629.  *Aavfitf>opop  d*  v/mv  carl  rdvdc,  luaphv  Koi  Bvayvw  Syro,  €ls  rd 
T€iUvfi  r&p  $€&¥  €l<n6m  fuaivtiv  r^p  Syytuiv  avr«»v,  art  dc  rdr  avras 
TpmrtCas  l6¥Ta  imyKaTturifivXaaKu  row  tufoiriovf  iK  yiip  rovruv  oi  T€ 
a(f)6puu  yipovrai,  dv<rrvx€((  ^  al  npa^w^KoBifrraifTai, 

The  three  Tetralogies  of  Antipho.are  all  very  instructive  respecting 
the  legal  procedure  in  cases  of  alleged  homicide :  as  also  the  Oration 
De  Caede  Herodis  (see  capp.  1  and  2)— roO  m$/iov  koiuvov,  t^  airoKr^t* 
vawra  dyrairoBavtaf,  &c. 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Drakontius,  one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
who  served  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  permanently  exiled  from  his 
country  in  consequence  of  an  involuntary  murder  committed  during  his 
boyhood,  presents  a  pretty  exBct  parallel  to  the  fatal  quarrel  of  Patro- 
klus  at  dice,  when  a  boy,  with  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  consequence 
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idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment  to  the  relatives  of  Punished  in 
the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted  :  Greece  as 
it  is  the  protection  of  society  which  dictates,  and  II^a?M*ao. 
the  force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a  measure  of  ^"^^^ 
punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the  future. 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  be-  ^f^^""' 
sides  the  chiefs,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (Xaoi),  ^'o"**  ■"<* 

,  ,  .    ,  .        professions 

among  whom  stand  out  by  special  names  certain  oftheHo- 
professional  men,  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  Greek*, 
the  leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the  bard, 
and  the  fisherman  \  We  have  no  means  of  appre- 
ciating their  condition.  Though  lots  of  arable  land 
were  assigned  in  special  property  to  individuals, 
with  boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously 
watched  *,  yet  the  larger  proportion  of  surface  was 
devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed  both  the  chief 
item  in  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief 

of  which  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roof  of  Pdleus  (com- 
pare Eiad,  xxiii.  85,  with  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iv.  8,  25). 

>  Odyss.  xvii.  384 ;  xix.  135.  Iliad,  iv.  187 ;  vii.  221.  I  know  no- 
thing  which  better  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  di^/iiocpyoi — ^the 
herald,  the  prophet,  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  the  bard,  &c,— than  the 
following  description  of  the  structure  of  an  Kast  Indian  village  (Mill's 
History  of  British  India,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  266)  :  ''A  village  politically  con- 
sidered resembles  a  corporation  or  township.  Its  proper  establishment 
of  officers  and  servants  consists  of  the  following  descriptions : — The 
potail,  or  head  inhabitant,  who  settles  disputes  and  collects  the  revenue, 
&c. ;  the  cumum,  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  cultivation,  &c.;  the  tallier; 
the  boundary-man ;  the  superintendent  of  tanks  and  water-courses ;  the 
Brahman,  who  performs  the  village  worship ;  the  schoolmaster ;  the 
calendar  Brahman,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  the  lucky  or  unpro- 
pitious  periods  for  sowing  or  thrashing ;  the  smith  and  carpenter ;  the 
potter ;  the  washerman ;  the  barber ;  the  cowkeeper ;  the  doctor ;  the 
dancing-girl,  who  attends  at  rejoicings ;  the  musician  and  the  poet.'* 

Each  of  these  officers  and  servants  {dtffjuotpyoi)  is  remunerated  by  a 
definite  perquisite — so  much  landed  produce — out  of  the  general  crop 
of  the  village  (p.  264). 

'  Iliad,  xii.  421  ;  xxi.  405. 

k2 
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means  of  making  payments,  and  the  common  ground 
of  quarrels — bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities, 
being  the  constant  food  of  every  one\  The  estates 
of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended, 
mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree 
also  by  poor  freemen  called  Thfites,  working  for 
hire  and  for  slated  periods.  The  principal  slaves, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy 
of  confidence,  their  duties  placing  them  away  from 
their  master's  immediate  eye^.  They  had  other 
slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have 
been  well-treated  :  the  deep  and  unshaken  attach- 
ment of  Eumseus  the  swineherd  and  Philcetius  the 
neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  absent 
Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity,  which 
in  that  period  of  insecurity  might  befal  any  one : 
the  chief  who  conducted  a  freebooting  expedition, 
if  he  succeeded,  brought  back  with  him  a  numerous 
troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize  ® — if  he 
failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that 
the  slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal  dignity  with 
his  master — Eumseus  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
chief,  conveyed  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse, 

1  Iliad,  i.  155  i  ix.  154  ;  xiy.  122. 

'  OdyiseuB  and  other  chiefa  of  Ithaka  had  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  &c., 
on  the  continent  and  in  PeloponnSsua,  under  the  care  of  herdsmen 
(Odyss.  iv.  636;  xiv.  100).  . 

Leukanor,  king  of  Bosporus,  asks  the  Scythian  Arsakomas— n<S<ra  dc 
fioa-tsruiara^  Pi  trdaas  dfid^as  ^X^^^»  ravra  yiip  vfi^is  frXovrctrc ;  (Lucian, 
Toxaris,  c.  45).  The  enumeration  of  the  property  of  Odysseus  would 
have  placed  the  jSocnc^fiara  in  the  front  line. 

'  AfUMt  d*  ^ff  'A^iXrvff  \fittnraro  (Iliad,  xviii.  28:  compare  also 
Odyss.  i.  397  ;  xxiii.  357 ;  particularly  xvii.  441). 
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and  sold  by  PboeDiciaa  kidnappers  to  Laertds.  A 
slave  of  this  character,  if  he  conducted  himself 
well,  might  often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his 
master,  and  placed  in  an  independent  holding  ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece 
does  not  present  itself  as  existing  under  a  pecuharly 
harsh  form,  especially  if  we  consider  that  all  the 
'classes  of  society  were  then  very  much  upon  a  level 
in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction^.  In 
the  absence  of  legal  security  or  an  effective  social 
sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave 
under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good  as 
that  of  the  free  Thfite.  The  class  of  slaves  whose 
lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitiable  were 
the  females — more  numerous  than  the  males,  and 
performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  harshly  treated  than  the  males,  but  they  were 
charged  with  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting 
labour  which  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief 
required — they  brought  in  water  from  the  spring, 
and  turned  by  hand  the  house-mills,  which  ground 
the  large  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  his  fa- 
mily®.    This  oppressive  task  was  performed  gene- 

'  Odyis.  xiv.  64 ;  xv.  412;  see  alsso  xix.  78 :  Eurykleia  was  also  of 
dignified  birth  (i.  429).  The  questions  put  by  Odysseus  to  Eumteus,  to 
which  the  speech  above  referred  to  is  an  answer,  indicate  the  proximate 
causes  of  slavery :  "  Was  the  city  of  your  father  sacked  ?  or  were  you 
seized  by  pirates  when  alone  with  your  sheep  and  oxen?"  (Odyss. 
XV.  385). 

Eumaeus  had  purchased  a  slave  for  himself  (Odyss.  xiv.  448). 

'  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21,  ''Dominum  ac  servum  nuUis  cducationis 
deliciis  dignoscas  :  inter  eadem  pecora,  in  e&dem  humo,  degunt,"  &e. 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  167) 

'  Odyss.  vii.  104;  xx.  116.  liiad,  vi.  457;  compai-c  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  ch.  xi.  5.     The  expression  of  Tclemachus,  when  he  is  proceed- 
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rally  by  female  slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in 
legendary  Greece  \  Spinning  and  weaving  was  the 
constant  occupation  of  women^  whether  free  or 
slave,  of  every  rank  and  station :  all  the  garments 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  were  fashioned  at 
home,  and  Helen  as  well  as  Penelopd  is  expert  and 
assiduous  at  the  occupation^.  The  daughters  of 
Keleos  at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins 
for  water,  and  Nausikaa  daughter  of  Alkinous^ 
joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of  washing 
her  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to 
point  out  the  fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an  early 
society,  we  may  at  the  same  time  note  with  plea* 
sure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners :  Re- 
becca, Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the 

ing  to  hang  up  the  female  slaves  who  had  misbehaved,  is  bitterly  con- 
temptuous : — 

M^  ftiw  ^  KaOap^  Bavdr^  dyrh  Bvfi^v  ikoifirip 
Ta»y,  &c.     (Odyss.  xxii.  464). 

The  humble  establishment  of  Hesiod's  farmer  does  not  possess  a  miU  ; 
he  has  nothing  better  than  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding  or 
bniisii^  the  com ;  both  are  constructed,  and  the  wood  cut  from  the 
trees,  by  his  own  hand  (Opp.  Di.  423),  though  it  seems  that  a  profes- 
sional carpenter  {*'  the  servant  of  Ath^nd  ")  is  required  to  put  together 
the  plough  (v.  430).  The  Virgilian  poem  Moretum  (v.  24)  assigns  a 
hand-mill  even  to  the  humblest  rural  establishment.  The  instructive 
article  *'  Com  Mills"  in  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Inventions  (vol.  i.  p.  227, 
Engl,  transl.)  collects  all  the  information  available  about  this  subject. 

>  See  Lysias,  Or.  1.  p.  93  (De  Csede  Eratosthenis).  Plutarch  (Non 
posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,c.  21.  p.  1101) — naxvaK€\^s 
aKtrpis  irp6t  fivXtfy  KivovfUvfi^aJid  Kallimachus  (Hymn,  ad  Delum,  242) 
— ftxiH*  SBi  dciXal  AvtrroKw  fu)y€ovcrip  oXcrpidcf — ^notice  the  overworked 
condition  of  these  women. 

The  "  grinding  slaves  "  (aXcrpidcr)  are  expressly  named  in  one  of  the 
Laws  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  constitute  the  second  class  in  point 
of  value  among  the  female  slaves  (Law  xi.  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7)> 

«  Odyss.  iv.  131 ;  xix.  236. 

'  Odvss.  vi.  .%;  Hymn,  ad  Dlm^tr.  105. 
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early  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the 
native  Macedonian  chief  (with  whom  the  Temenid 
Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  first 
took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos)  baking  her 
own  cakes  on  the  hearth  \  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this 
respect  to  the  Homeric  pictures. 

We  obtain  no  particulars'  respecting  either  the  Th^tet. 
common  freemen  generally,  or  the  particular  class 
of  them  called  Th6tes.  These  latter,  engaged  for 
special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy 
seasons  of  field  labour,  seem  to  have  given  their 
labour  in  exchange  for  board  and  clothing:  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  the  slaves', 
and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed)  probably  on 
the  whole  little  better  off.  The  condition  of  a 
poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without  a  lot  of  land 
of  his  own,  going  about  from  one  temporary  job 
to  another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and 
no  social  authority  to  look  up  to  for  protection, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  miserable.  When  Eu- 
maeus  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted 
by  his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of 
land,  near  to  themselves^ ;  without  which  collateral 
advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have 
been  no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To  be 
Thfite  in  the  service  of  a  very  poor  farmer  is  se- 
lected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human  hard- 
ship :  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  Thdte 
the  same  ample  food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing, 
as  the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus,  while  he  would 

>  Herodot.  viii.  137.  '  Odyss.  iv.  643.  »  Odyas.  xiv.  64. 
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exact  more  severe  labour  \  It  was  probably  among 
such  smaller  occupants,  who  could  not  advance  the 
price  necessary  to  purchase  slaves,  and  were  glad 
to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they  did  not  need 
service,  that  the  ThStes  found  employment :  though 
we  may  conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst 
these  poor  freemen  found  it  preferable  to  accom- 
pany some  freebooting  chief,  and  to  live  by  the 
plunder  acquired  ^.  The  exact  Hesiod  advises  his 
farmer,  whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves, 
to  employ  and  maintain  the  Thdte  during  summer- 
time, but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is 
completely  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house 
for  the  winter,  a  woman  ''without  any  child;" 
who  would  of  course  be  more  useful  than  the  Thdte 
for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season^. 

^  Compare  Odyss.  xi.  490.  with  xviii.  358.  Klytsemndstra,  in  the 
Agamemndn  of  JSschylus,  preaches  a  something  similar  doctrine  to 
Rassandra, — how  much  kinder  the  dpxai67r\ovTiH  dccnroral  were  towards 
their  slaves,  than  masters  who  had  risen  by  unexpected  prosperity 
(Agamemn.  1042). 

'  Thncyd.  i.  5.  trpmrovro  vp6s  XrjOTfiav,  tfyovfUviav  cwdpmv  ov  r&v 
ddvparoyrdrwy,  Kipbovs  tov  iT<f)mpov  avr&v  €vtKa^  kcu  roif  da6€V€<ri 
Tpo<l>fjs» 

'  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  459 — (<f)opp,Tf$rjvai,  6fjM£  hfJL&€s  re  koi  avrds — 
and  603:— 

Airrap  en^v  d^ 

ndvra  Piov  KordOriai  tirffpfiivov  tvhoBi  oucov, 
Qrfrd  t  &oikov  7roi€i<rBai,  Koi  3t(Kvop  tpi6ov 
At(€a'6ai  KfXofiai'  p^aXcvr^  d*  {nr6iropris  HpiBos. 
The  two  words  (iotKov  woida-Bai  seem  here  to  be  taken  together  in 
the  sense  of  "dismiss  the  Th^te,"  or  "  make  him  houseless  " ;  for  when 
put  out  of  his  employer's  house,  he  had  no  residence  of  his  own.     Gott- 
ling  (ad  loc),  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  (Qusest.  Epic, 
p.  205)  all  construe  aoiKov  with  Bfjra,  and  represent  Hesiod  as  advising 
that  the  houseless  Th^te  should  be  at  that  moment  taken  on,  just  at  the 
time  when  thp  summer's  work  was  finished.     Lehrs  (and  seemingly 
Gottling  also),  sensible  that  this  can  never  have  been  the  real  meaning 
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In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  Limited 
been  describing,  Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  and  navi^^a. 
trifling  and  restricted.  The  Homeric  poems  mark  Homerk  * 
either  total  ignorance  or  great  vagueness  of  appre*  ^'«**^»- 
hension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  between 
or  adjoining  them.  Libya  and  Egypt  are  supposed 
so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by  name  and  hear* 
say  :  indeed  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded, 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  Greek  navi. 
gator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or 
was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists  \  The 
mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey^  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  poet :  among  seafaring 
Greeks,  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  former — since  the  habitual 
track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian  trireme 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Sicily  was  by  Korkyra  and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 

of  the  poet,  would  throw  out  the  two  lines  as  spurious.  I  may  remark 
farther  that  the  translation  of  Oijs  given  by  Gottling — vUHcus — ^is  inap- 
propriate :  it  includes  the  idea  of  superintendence  over  other  labourers, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  ThSte  in  any  case. 

There  were  a  class  of  poor  free-women  who  made  their  Uving  by 
taking  in  wool  to'  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave :  the  exactness  of  their 
dealing  as  well  as  the  poor  profit  which  they  made,  are  attested  by  a 
touching  Homeric  simile  (Iliad,  xiii.  434).  See  Iliad,  vi.  289 ;  xxiii.  742. 
Odyss.  XV.  414. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  151.  Compare  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  and 
Romer,  part  i.  p.  16-1 9. 

'  Odyss.  XX.  dSa—xxiv.  210.  The  identity  of  the  Homeric  Scheria 
with  Korkyra,  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Thrinakia  with  Sicily,  appear  to 
me  not  at  all  made  out.  Both  Welcker  and  Klausen  treat  the  Phsea- 
kians  as  purely  mythical  persons  (see  W.  C.  Miiller,  De  Corryrseorum 
Republica,  Getting.  1835,  p.  9). 
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The  Phokaeans,  long  afterwards,  were  the  first  Greeks 
who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhenian 
sea  \     Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  mani- 
fested in  Homer,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents 
to  us  the  names  of  distant  regions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompaniments. 
Kretans,     The  Krctaus,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are 
Phcenicu'    supposcd  to  havc  occupicd  the  western  islands  ofif 
^^  the  coast  of  Akarnania),  are  mentioned  as  skilful 

mariners,  and  the  Taphian  Mentis  professes  to  be 
conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged 
for  copper* ;  but  both  Taphians  and  Kretans  are 
more  corsairs  than  traders^.  The  strong  sense  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet 
Hesiod,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early 
Grecian  ship,  attested  by  Thucydidds  (who  points 
out  the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved  ship* 
building  which  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to 
demonstrate  the  then  narrow  range  of  nautical  en- 
terprise^. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders  at  a 
time  when  Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  in- 
dustrious population  with  extensive  commerce,  and 
when  the  Phoenician  merchant- ships  visited  in  one 
direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  the  island  of  Ceylon — in  another  direction, 
the  British  islands. 

>  Herodot.  i.  163. 

*  Nitzsch.  ad  Odyss.  i.  181 ;  Stmbo.  i.  p.  6.  The  situatioii  of  Temesa, 
whether  it  is  to  he  placed  in  Italy  or  in  Cyprus,  has  heen  a  disputed 
point  among  critics  hoth  ancient  and  modem. 

'  Odyss.  XV.  426.  Ta^toi,  Xfjtaropts  €ivdp€s ;  and  xvi.  426.  Hymn  to 
D^m^6r,  v.  123. 

*  Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  615-684 ;  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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The  Phcenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient 
Jew,  exhibits  the  type  of  character  belonging  to 
the  latter — with  greater  enterprise  and  ingenuity, 
and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still  dif- 
ferent from,  and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  crafty  trader  turning  to  profit  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  others — ^bringing  them  ornamentsy 
decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of 
the  loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  received  landed  produce, 
skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  only  commodities  which 
even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times 
had  to  ofier — prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dis- 
honest gain,  in  any  manner  which  chance  might 
throw  in  his  way\  He  is  however  really  a  trader, 
not  undertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  surprise  and  plunder,  and  standing  di- 
stinguished in  this  respect  from  the  Tyrrhenian, 

>  Odysg.  xiv.  290;  xv.  416.— 

^oivi(  ^0€v  ayfip,  airarijXia  tld^g, 

Tp»Kf7is,  ts  d^  iroXX&  KOK  avOfmirotaiV  i»py€i. 

The  interesting  narrative  given  by  Eumaeus,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  fell  into  slavery,  is  a  vivid  picture  of  Phoenician  dealing  (compare 
Heiodot.  i.  2-4.  Diad,  vi.  290;  zziii.  743).  Paris  is  reported  to 
have  visited  Sidon,  and  brought  from  thence  women  eminent  for  skill 
at  the  loom.  The  Cyprian  Verses  (see  the  Argument  ap.  Dttntzer,  p.  17) 
affirmed  that  Paris  had  landed  at  Sidon,  and  attacked  and  captured  the 
city.    Taphian  corsairs  kidnapped  slaves  at  Sidon  (Odyss.  xv.  424). 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (aBvpfiara)  which  the  Phoenician  merchant 
carries  with  him,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  ^boKa  iroXX^,  ll6piraf  r€ 
yyaforrds  ff  SXucas,  8ic.,  which  Hephaestus  was  employed  in  fabricating 
(Ihad,  xviii.  400)  under  the  protection  of  Thetis. 

"  Falladssimum  esse  genus  Phoenicum  omnia  monumenta  vetustatis 
atque  omnes  historise  nobis  prodiderunt."  (Cicero,  Orat.  Trium.  partes 
ineditfe,  ed.  Maii,  1815,  p.  13.) 
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Nature  of     Krctaii,  Of  Tapliian  pirate.     Tin,  ivorv,  and  elec- 
trade  as  in-  truiii,  all  of  wDich  are  acknowledged  m  the  Ho- 
H^er.  ^   nieric  poems,  were  the  fruit  of  Phoenician  trade 
with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East'. 

Thucydidds  tells  us  that  the  Phcenicians  and 
Karians,  in  very  early  periods,  occupied  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  we  know,  from  the 
striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works  which 
Herodotus  himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of 


'  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Uomer,  who  uses  the  word  cXc^r 
exclusively  to  mean  that  substance,  not  to  signify  the  animal. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  especially  with  the  various  shades  of  purple,  was 
in  after-ages  one  of  the  special  excellences  of  the  Phoeaucians :  yet 
Homer,  where  he  alludes  in  a  simile  to  dyeing  or  staining,  introduces  a 
Mseonian  or  Karian  woman  as  the  performer  of  the  process,  not  a 
Phoenician  (Iliad,  iv.  141). 

What  the  electrum  named  in  the  Homeric  poems  reaUy  is  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  The  word  in  antiquity  meant  two  different 
things :  1.  amber;  2.  an  impure  gold,  containing  as  much  as  one-fifth 
or  more  of  silver  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).  The  passages  in  which  we 
read  the  word  in  the  Odyssey  do  not  positively  exclude  either  of  these 
meanings ;  but  they  present  to  us  electrum  so  much  in  juxtaposition 
with  gold  and  silver  each  separately,  that  perhaps  the  second  meaning 
is  more  probable  than  the  first.  Herodotus  understands  it  to  mean 
amber  (iii.  115) :  Sophokl^s,  on  the  contrary,  employs  it  to  designate  a 
metal  akin  to  gold  (Antigone,  1033). 

See  the  dissertation  of  Buttmann,  appended  to  his  collection  of  essays 
called  Mythologus,  vol.  ii.  p.  337 ;  also  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iv.  p.  12,  Kngl.  Transl.  **  The  ancients  (observes  the  Utter) 
used  as  a  pecidiar  metal  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  because  they  wei-e 
not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  them,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  electrum,'*  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  241)  thinks  that 
the  Homeric  electrum  is  amber;  on  the  contrary,  Hiillmann  thinks 
that  it  was  a  metallic  substance  (Handels,  Geschichte  der  Griechen, 
p.  63-81). 

Beckmann  doubts  whether  the  oldest  Kacralrtpos  of  the  Greeks  was 
really  tin :  he  rather  thinks  that  it  was  "  the  siannum  of  the  Romans, 
the  werk  of  our  smelting-houses, — that  is,  a  mixture  of  lead,  silver,  and 
other  accidental  metals*'  (ibid.  p.  20) .  The  Greeks  of  Massalia  prociu-ed 
tin  from  Britain,  through  Gaul,  by  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone 
(Diod6r.  v.  22). 
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Thrace,  that  they  had  once  extracted  gold  from  the 
mountains  of  that  island — at  a  period  indeed  very 
far  back,  since  their  occupation  must  have  been 
abandoned  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  poet 
Archilochus^  Yet  few  of  the  islands  in  the  JSgean 
were  rich  in  such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in 
the  usual  course  of  Phoenician  proceeding  to  occupy 
islands,  except  where  there  was  an  adjoining  main- 
land with  which  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The 
traffic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  per- 
manent settlement,  but  as  occasional  visitors  they 
were  convenient,  in  enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn 
his  captives  to  account, — to  get  rid  of  slaves,  or 
friendless  Thfites  who  were  troublesome — and  to 
supply  himself  with  the  metals,  precious  as  well 
as  useful^.  The  halls  of  Alkinous  and  Menelaus 
glitter  with  gold,  copper  and  electrum  ;  while 
large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal — gold, 
copper  and  iron — are  stored  up  in  the  treasure- 
chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs®.  Coined 
money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — the  trade 
carried  on  being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also 
to  the  metals,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Homeric  descriptions  universally  suppose  copper, 

1  Herodot.  ii.  44 ;  vi.  47.  Archiloch.  Fragm.  21-22,  ed.  Gaisf.  O^^no- 
mauSy  ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Ey.  vi.  7.    Thucyd.  L  12. 

The  Greeks  connected  this  Phoenician  settlement  in  Thasus  with  the 
legend  of  Kadmus  and  his  sister  Eur6pa :  Thasus,  the  epon3rmiia  of  the 
island,  was  brother  of  Kadmus.     (Herod,  ib,) 

'*  The  angry  Laomed6n  threatens,  when  Poseiddn  and  Apollo  ask 
from  him  (at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitude)  the  stipulated 
wages  of  their  labour,  to  cut  off  their  ears  and  send  them  off  to  some 
distant  islands  (Iliad,  zxi.  454;.  Compare  xxiv.  752,  Odyss,  xz.  383; 
xviii.  83. 

*  Odyss.  iv.  73;  vii.  86 ;  xxi.  61.     Iliad,  ii.  226;  vi.  47. 
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and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  By  what  process  the  copper 
was  tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know^ ;  but  the 
use  of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age, 
though  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this 
change  to  have  been  already  introduced'. 

The  mode  of  lighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes 
is  not  less  different  from  the  historical  times,  than 
the  material  of  which  their  arms  were  composed. 

See  MiUin,  Min^ralogie  Homerique,  p.  74.  That  there  are,  how- 
ever,  modes  of  tempering  copper,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  hardness  of 
steel,  has  heen  proyed  hy  the  experiments  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus. 

The  Massagetae  employed  only  copper — no  iron — for  their  weapons 
(Herodot.  i.  215). 

'  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  150-420.  The  examination  of  the  yarious  mat- 
ters of  antiquity  discoverable  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen,  recognises  a  distinc- 
tion of  three  sucoessive  ages : — 1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  bone, 
wood,  &c. ;  little  or  no  use  of  metals  at  all ;  clothing  made  of  skins. 

2.  Implements  and  arms  of  copper  and  gold,  or  rather  bronze  and  gold ; 
little  or  no  silver  or  iron.  Articles  of  gold  and  electrum  are  found  be* 
longing  to  this  age,  but  none  of  silver,  nor  any  evidences  of  writing. 

3.  The  age  which  follows  this  has  belonging  to  it  arms  of  iron,  articles 
of  silver,  and  some  Runic  inscriptions  :  it  is  the  last  age  of  northern 
paganism,  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (Leit- 
faden  zur  Nordischen  Alterthumskunde,  pp.  31,  57>  63,  Copenhagen, 
1837). 

The  Homeric  age  coincides  with  the  second  of  these  two  periods. 
Silver  is  comparatively  little  mentioned  in  Homer,  while  both  bronze 
and  gold  are  familiar  metals.  Iron  also  is  rare,  and  seems  employed 
only  for  agricultural  purposes — Xpva-Sv  rt,  x^f^^^  ^<  ^*^>  ta-Btfra 
0  {^ainiiv  (Iliad,  vi.  48;  Odyss.  ii.  338;  xiii.  136).  The  xfi^^X!^^ 
and  the  xakKm  are  both  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  workers  in  silver 
and  iron  are  not  known  by  any  special  name  (Odyss.  iii.  425-436). 

**  The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the 
square,  and  the  compass.''  (Gillies,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  ii.  p.  61). 

The  Gauls,  known  to  Polybius,  seemingly  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  only, 
possessed  all  their  property  in  cattle  and  gold — Bpififtara  koi  xpt^ror, — 
on  account  of  the  easy  ti*ansportability  of  both  (Polyb.  ii.  17). 
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The  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  infantry  of  historical 
Greece,  maintained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed 
line,  charging  the  enemy  with  their  spears  pro- 
tended at  even  distance,  and  coming  thus  to  close 
conflict  without  breaking  their  rank:  there  were 
special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  armed  with 
missiles,  but  the  hoplite  had  no  weapon  to  employ 
in  this  manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  employ  the 
spear  as  a  missile,  which  they  launch  with  tremen- 
dous force :  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his  war- 
chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to 
contain  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer;  in  which 
latter  capacity  a  friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes 
consent  to  serve.  Advancing  in  his  chariot  at  full 
speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  his 
spear  against  the  enemy :  sometimes  indeed  he  will 
fight  on  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is 
usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he  chooses,  or  to 
ensure  hfe  retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  coming  forward  to  the  charge,  without  any 
regular  step  or  evenly-maintained  line,  make  their 
attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurling  their  spears. 
Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a 
short  dagger,  besides  his  two  spears  to  be  launched 
forward — the  spear  being  also  used,  if  occasion 
serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust.  Every  man  is  pro- 
tected by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate  and  greaves  : 
but  the  armour  of  the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  common  men,  while  they  themselves  are 
both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.    There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  excep- 
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tions,  but  the  general  equipment  and  proceeding  is 
as  here  described. 
Contrast  Such  loosc  array,  immortalised   as  it  is  in  the 

military  Iliad,  is  familiar  to  every  one  ;  and  the  contrast 
huTorimi  which  it  presents,  with  those  inflexible  ranks  and 
Greece.  ^^^^  irrcsistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore 
down  the  Persian  throng  at  Plataea  and  Kunaxa  \ 
is  such  as  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  general  differ- 
ence between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.  While 
in  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward 
in  prominent  relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere 
unorganised  and  ineffective  mass — in  the  latter, 
these  units  have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in 
which  every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  has  his  as- 
signed place  and  duty,  and  the  victory,  when  gained, 
is  the  joint  work  of  all.  Pre-eminent  individual 
prowess  is  indeed  materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly 
excluded — no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his 
station  in  the  line^:  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grand  purposes,  aggressive  or  defensive,  for  which 
alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assured  and 

*  Tyrtseus,  in  his  military  ezprestions,  seems  to  conceive  the  Homeric 
mode  of  hurling  the  spear  as  still  prevalent — dopv  d*  evrSkftMs  /3a X- 
\ovT€s  (Fragm.  ix.  Gaisford).  Either  he  had  his  mind  prepossessed 
with  the  Homeric  array,  or  else  the  close  order  and  conjunct  spears  of 
the  hoplites  had  not  yet  heen  introduced  during  the  second  Messenian 
war. 

Thiersch  and  Schneidewin  would  substitute  iraXXoi^rrr  in  place  of 
pdXXoPTts,  Euripides  (Androm.  695)  has  a  similar  expression,  yet  it 
does  not  apply  well  to  hoplites ;  for  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  hoplite 
consisted  in  carrying  his  spear  steadily :  hopart^v  KLvri<ris  betokens  a  dis- 
orderly march  and  the  want  of  steady  courage  and  self-possession.  See 
the  remarks  of  Brasidas  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians  under  Kleon 
at  AmphipoUs  (Thucyd.  v.  6). 

'  Euripid.  Andromach.  696. 
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easy,  and  long-sighted  combinations  of  the  general 
are  rendered  for  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he 
has  a  disciplined  body  of  men  to  obey  him.  In 
tracing  the  picture  of  civil  society,  we  have  to  re- 
mark a  similar  transition — we  pass  from  HSrakl^s,  Analogous 

*  '   ch«nge-»in 

Theseus,  Jas6n,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Pythagoras  and  military 
Perikl6s — from  '*  the  shepherd  of  his  people,"  (to  in  dvii 
use  the  phrase  in  which  Homer  depicts  the  good  ■°*^'*^^'; 
side  of  the  Heroic  king,)  to  the  legislator  who  in- 
troduces, and  the  statesman  who  maintains,  a  pre- 
concerted system  by  which  willing  citizens  consent 
to  bind  themselves.  If  commanding  individual 
talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  its 
course  under  inferior  leaders ;  the  rights  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermined  in  the 
social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less 
wisely  laid  down.  The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the 
transition  equally  remarkable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the 
military  picture.  In  fact,  the  military  organization 
of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which 
they  have  played  in  human  affairs — their  superi- 
ority over  other  contemporary  nations  in  this  re- 
spect being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is  in  many 
others,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  this  history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  Fortiac*. 
the  Greeks  could  effect  little  against  a  walled  city, 
whilst  the  heroic  weapons  and  array  were  still  less 
available  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  For- 
tifications are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  con- 
siderable notice.     There  was  a  time,  we  are  told, 
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in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  villages 
derived  a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls, 
but  merely  from  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access. 
They  were  not  built  immediately  upon  the  shore, 
or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place,  but  at 
some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which 
could  not  be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled 
without  difficulty.  It  was  thought  sufficient  at  that 
time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  marauding  sur- 
prise :  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — 
as  the  chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  di- 
minished and  industry  increased — these  uninviting 
abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  convenient  sites 
on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath ;  or  a  portion  of 
the  latter  was  enclosed  within  larger  boundaries 
and  joined  on  to  the  original  foundation,  which  thus 
became  the  Acropolis  of  the  new  town.  Thebes, 
Athens,  Argos,  &c*  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of 
cities ;  but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
deserted  sites  on  hill-tops,  still  retaining  even  in 
historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habitation,  and 
some  of  them  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  old 
towns.  Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  KrSte,  in 
JSgina  and  Rhodes,  in  portions  of  Mount  Ida  and 
Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be  perceived  \ 

'  *H  vdkaih  nSkis  in  iGg;ina  (Herodot.  vi.  88);  *A(m;iraXaia  in  Samus 
(Polyvn.  i.  23.  2 ;  Etymol.  Magn.  v.  'AtrnmaXaia) :  it  became  seem- 
ingly the  acropolis  of  the  subsequent  dty. 

About  the  deserted  sites  in  the  lofty  r^ons  of  Kr6te>  see  Theo- 
phrastus,  de  Ventis,  v.  13,  ed.  Schneider,  p.  762. 

The  site  of  UaXaio'iojyltis  in  Mount  Ida, — cirdiw  Ktfiprivos  xor^  t6 
^i€Tt»p6raTov  rrls^lirj^  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607) »  vartpov  d<  Kara>rcp«>  frra- 
bioig  t^ffKovra  €ls  rrfp  vvp  Sic^'^tv  furmKia-Brjauv.  Paphos  in  Cyprus  was 
the  same  distance  below  the  ancient  Palte-Paphos  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683). 

Near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  was  situated  Upos  h  r^  ircdc^,  rh  tptima 
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Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  con-  Earliest  re- 
tinuous  circle  of  wall  would  hardly  be  required  as  the  Greeks 
an  additional  means  of  defence,  and  would  often  be  j^g  lony 
rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  o?t<^M?*' 
ground.  But  Thucydidfis  represents .  the  earliest 
Greeks — those  whom  he  conceives  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war, — as  living  thus  universally  in  unfortified 
villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poverty,  rude- 
ness, and  thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow. 
Oppressed  and  held  apart  from  each  other  by  per- 
petual  fear,  they  had  not  yet  contract.ed  the  senti- 
ment of  fixed  abodes — they  were  unwilling  even  to 
plant  fruit-trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  ga- 
thering the  produce — and  were  always  ready  to  dis- 
lodge, because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying, 
and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  any  where. 
He  compares  them  to  the  mountaineers  of  iEtolia 
and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his  own  time,  who 
dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or 
no  inter-communication,  always  armed  and  fighting, 
and  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and 
their  woods* — clothed  in  undrest  hides,  and  eating 
raw  meat. 

?ri  MaPTiytla£  t\ov  r^^  ap\aias*  icaXcirai  dc  rh  x&ptov  t<f>*  ^n&v  Jlr6kig 
(Pausan.  viii.  12, 4) .  See  a  similar  statement  about  the  lofty  sites  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Orchomenus  (in  Arcadia)  (Pans.  viii.  13,  2,),  of  Nonakris 
(viii.  17>  5),  of  Lusi  (viii.  18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  Parnassus  (Paus.  z.  6, 2; 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  418). 

Compare  also  Plato,  Legg.  iii^  2.  p.  678--679,  who  traces  these  lofty 
and  craggy  dwellings,  general  among  the  earliest  Grecian  townships,  to 
the  commencement  of  human  society  after  an  extensive  deluge,  which 
had  covered  all  the  lower  grounds  and  left  only  a  few  survivors. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  2.  ^aivtrai  yhp  ^  vvv  'EXXar  KoXovfuinj,  ov  irdKai  ^ficumg 
olKovfi€vrfi  dKXh  furavatrrda'tis  re  ov<rai  ra  irp6r€pa,  Koi  pq.^l<as  tKaaroi 
rffv  iavT&v  ait6K€iirovT€Sy  fiiaC6fi€voi  vjr6  rivS>v  act  irKciSvtov  r^f  yap 
tfinopiat  ovK  oC<rrjs,  ov^  iirifiiyvvvT€s  adcof  dXX^Xoiff,  o£^c  Kara  yrjv  oiht 
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The  picture  given  by  Thucydidte,  of  these  very 
early  and  unrecorded  times,  can  only  be  taken  as 
conjectural — the  conjectures  indeed  of  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher, — ^generalised  too,  in  part,  from 
the  many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  ex- 
pulsion of  chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary 
poems.  The  Homeric  poems,  however,  present  to 
us  a  different  picture.  They  recognise  walled  towns; 
fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments,  hereditary 
individual  property  in  land,  vineyards  planted  and 
carefully  cultivated,  established  temples  of  thegods, 
and  splendid' palaces  of  the  chiefs \  The  descrip- 
tion of  ThucydidSs  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  so- 
ciety, and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which  the 
poet  himself  conceives  as  antiquated  and  barbarous 
— to  the  savage  Cyclopes  who  dwell  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plough, 
without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without  arts  or  in- 
struments— or  to  the  primitive  settlement  of  Dar- 


btii  SaXaa-tnif,  vtyA^uvoi  dc  rh  avr&v  ckaoroi  &roy  awoQv,  koL  trtpwva-iav 
Xptifunttv  ovK  Zxprr€9  ovdc  y^v  ifntrtvovrtt,  ShrjKov  hv  ^ori  ti£  circX^c^y, 
«it  areix((rrfl»y  fya  Zvrwv^  SKKfts  a^iprjo'miy  r^p  rt  lutff  ^/upap  away* 
Kalov  Tpoffnjt  fratrraxov  ibf  ^yov/icvoi  iwiKpartiv,  oi  x<iXcirc»ff  aira»l<rrarro, 
Ka\  di  avr6  olh'€  fuyt$€i  ir<$Xcoy  Icr^yoPp  oft'c  t§  SXXjj  irapao'K€vff. 

About  the  distant  and  unfortified  villages  and  rude  habits  of  the  ^to- 
lians  and  Lokrians,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  94 ;  Pausan.  x.  38,  3 :  also  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  Polyb.  ii.  1/. 

Both  Thueydid^s  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  conceived  the  Homeric 
period  as  madnly  analogous  to  the  fidpfiapoi  of  their  own  day — Avci 
d*  *AptoTorc  X179  Xcyo>y,  ^i  rotavra  cu\  vroAct  "Ofjofpog  ola  fjv  n(re*  fjv  di 
ToiavTa  rh  iraXaih  olAirtp  Kal  vvvwrois  fiapfidpois  (Schol.  Iliad,  z.  151). 

'  Odyss.  vi.  10;  respecting  Nausithous,  past  king  of  the  Ph«»kians : 
'Afi<f>\  d«  rci^off  tkaa-at  ir6kti,  Kal  tM/utro  oUovs, 
Kal  vrfoifs  nolrfat  $€&v,  Kal  ih&o'a-ar^  apovpas. 

The  vineyard,  olive-ground  and  garden  of  Laertes,  is  a  model  of 
careful  cultivation  (Odyss.  uiv.  245) ;  see  also  the  shield  of  Achilles 
(Iliad,  zviii.  541-580),  and  the  Kalydonian  plain  (Iliad,  ix.  575). 
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danus  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground  of  Ida, 
while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors to  found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain  V  Ilium 
or  Troy  represents  the  perfection  of  Homeric  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containing  temples 
of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods ; 
while  the  antecedent  form  of  ruder  society,  which 
the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of  that 
which  the  theory  of  Thucydid6s  ascribes  to  his  own 
early  semi-barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences,  Means  of 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  periono 
even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached  a  level  higher  atuck? 
than  that  of  the  ifitolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days 
of  Thucydidds.  The  remains  of  Mykdnae  and  Tiry ns 
demonstrate  the  massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of  archi- 
tecture employed  in  those  early  days :  but  we  may  re- 
mark, that  while  modern  observers  seem  inclined  to 
treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing, 
and  significant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucy- 
didds,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place, 
and  labours  to  elude  the  inference,  which  might  be 
deduced  from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of 
the  grandeur  of  Agamemn6n^.  Such  fortifications 
supplied  a  means  of  defence  Incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  Indeed  even  in  historical  Greece, 
and  after  the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no  city 
could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade,  or 
by  ruining  the  country  around,  and  thus  depriving 

>  Odyw.  X.  106-115;  lUad,  xx.  216. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  10.  Kal  on  fitv  MvKrjyai  fiiKpbv  ^i/,  ^  «i  ri  tS>p  totc  no- 
X^p-fM  fA^  d^ioxptav  doKU  tlvai,  &c. 
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the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  And 
in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time,  Troy 
and  Thebes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem 
of  the  wooden  horse,  while  the  latter  is  evacuated 
by  its  citizens,  under  the  warning  of  the  gods,  after 
their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defence 
over  those  of  attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of 
the  grand  promotive  causes  both  of  the  growth  of 
civic  life,  and  of  the  general  march  of  human  im- 
provement. It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions 
of  mankind  not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions 
against  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  ruder  and 
poorer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient 
organisation, — but  ultimately,  when  their  organisa- 
tion has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predomi- 
nance, and  to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disciplined 
habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies.  The 
important  truth  here  stated  is  illustrated  not  less  by 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by  that  of  mo- 
dern Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Homeric 
chief,  combining  superior  rank  with  superior  force, 
and  ready  to  rob  at  every  convenient  opportunity, 
greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily 
into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent  po- 
tentate into  the  member  of  a  governing  aristo- 
cracy ^     Traffic  by  sea  continued  to  be  beset  with 

'  N'agelsbacfa,  Homerische  Theologie,  Abschn.  v.  sect.  54.  Hesiod 
strongly  condemns  robbery — Acar  dyaOrj,  dpira^  dc  xaic^,  Bcufdroio  h6r€ipa 
(0pp.  Di.  356,  comp.  320) ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  heroic 
poetry  seems  not  to  go  against  it — it  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
employment  of  superior  force — Auro/jiaroi  fi*  ayaBoi  h^iKS>v  tni  dacrdf 
mmv  (Athenae.  v.  p.  17^  ;  comp.  Pindar,  Fragm.  48,  ed.  Dissen.) ;  the 
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danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it  had  become  tole-  Habitual 
rably  assured  by  land  :  the  **  wet  ways"  have  always  '**"^^' 
been  the  last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and 

long  spear,  sword  and  breastplate,  of  the  Kretan  Hybreas,  constitute 
bis  wealth  (Skolion  27,  p.  877;  Poet.  Lyric,  ed.  Bergk),  wherewith  he 
ploughs  and  reaps — while  the  unwarlike,  who  dare  not  or  cannot  wield 
these  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  call  him  The  Great  King.  The 
feeling  is  different  in  the  later  age  of  Demetrius  PoliorkStSs  (about 
310  B.C.) ;  in  the  IthyphalHc  Ode  addressed  to  him  at  his  entrance  into 
Athens,  robbery  is  treated  as  worthy  only  of  iEtolians  : — 
AlrcikiKhy  yap  dpncurcu  rh  rStv  irfkas, 
Nwl  de,  KOi  rh  ir6pp<o, — 

(Poet.  Lyr.  xxv.  p.  453,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  robberies  of  powerful  men,  and  even  highway  robbery  generally, 
found  considerable  approving  sentiment  in  the  middle  ages.  '*A11 
Europe  (observes  Mr.  Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ag.  ch.  viii.  part  3,  p.  247)  « 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  though 
England  was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  private  war  than  most 
nations  on  the  continent,  we  should  find,  could  we  recover  the  local 
annals  of  every  country,  such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from  the  liberty  which  served  to 

engender  it Highway  robbery  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  sort  of 

national  crime We  know  how  long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  Uved 

in  tradition ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  betters,  have  been  permitted 
to  redeem  by  a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just  ignominy  of  extensive 
crimes.  These  indeed  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause :  but  when 
such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  could  exult,  that  more  Englishmen 
were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year  than  French  in  seven — and  that, 
if  an  Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  which  may  be 
taken  from  him  by  might,  he  will  not  spare  to  do  so, — ^it  may  be  perceived 
how  thoroughly  these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the  pubHc  mind." 

The  robberies  habitually  committed  by  the  noblesse  of  France  and 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages,  so  much  worse  than  any  thing  in 
England — and  those  of  the  Highland  chiefs  even  in  later  times— are  too 
well-known  to  need  any  references :  as  to  France,  an  ample  catalogue 
is  set  forth  in  Dulaure's  Histoire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris,  17^2).  The 
confederations  of  the  German  cities  chiefly  originated  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  roads  and  rivers  open  for  the  transit  of  men  and  goods 
against  the  nobles  who  infested  the  high  roads.  Scaliger  might  have 
found  a  parallel  to  the  Xj/oral  of  the  heroic  ages  in  the  noblesse  of  la 
Rouergue  as  it  stood  even  in  the  16th  century,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  In  Comitatu  Rodez  pessimi  sunt :  nobilitas  ibi  latrocina- 
tur :  ncc  possunt  reprimi  "  (ap.  Dulaure,  c.  9). 
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the  iEgean  in  particular  has  in  all  times  suffered 
more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were  of 
course  most  numerous  in  those  earliest  times  when 
the  iEgean  was  not  yet  an  Hellenic  sea,  and  when 
many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not  by  Greeks, 
but  by  Karians — perhaps  by  Phoenicians :  the  num- 
ber of  Karian  sepulchres  discovered  in  the  sacred 
island  of  Delus  seems  to  attest  such  occupation  as 
an  historical  fact\  According  to  the  legendary  ac- 
count, espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  byThucy- 
diddSy  it  was  the  Kretan  Min6s  who  subdued  these 
islands  and  established  his  sons  as  rulers  in  them  ; 
either  expelling  the  Karians,  or  reducing  them  to 
servitude  and  tribute^.  TbucydidSs  presumes  that 
he  must  of  course  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order 
to  enable  his  tribute  to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like 
the  Athenians  during  the  time  of  their  hegemony^. 
Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Min6s  I  have 
already  remarked  in  another  place^ :  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  repeat,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long 
subsequent  to  Min6s  in  the  current  chronology)  we 
find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honourable 
estimation,  asThucydidds  himself  emphatically  tells 
us — remarking  moreover  that  the  vessels  of  those 
early  days  were  only  half-decked,  built  and  equipped 

^  Tbucyd.  i.  4-8.  rrjs  vvv  'EXXi^nx^r  Bcikcuraris. 

*  Herodot.  i.  171 ;  Tbucyd.  i.  4-8.  Isokrat^  (Panathenaic.  p.  241) 
takes  credit  to  Athens  for  having  finally  expelled  the  Karians  out  of 
these  islands  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  4.  r6  rt  XfjtmKbv  as  €Ik6s,  KtU^pti  tK  rfji  6dkaa-OTit 
ifj}*  wrov  Tfdvvaro,  rov  riit  irpocSbovs  fiaXXov  Uvai  airr^, 

*  See  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  chap.  xii.  p.  310. 
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after  the  piratical  fashion  \  in  a  manner  upon  which 
the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  with 
disdain.  Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and 
the  trireme,  or  ship  with  three  banks  of  oars,  com- 
mon for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity 
and  importance  of  the  Corinthians,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  first  Olympiad*.  Corinth, 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from 
its  remarkable  situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  from  its 
two  harbours  of  Lecha^um  and  Kenchrew,  the  one 
on  the  Corinthian,  the  other  on  the  Sar6nic  gulf. 
It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connection  between 
Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  JSgean 
sea  on  the  other,  without  imposing  upon  the  un- 
skilful and  timid  navigator  of  those  days  the  neces- 
sity of  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  Extended 
manifested  by  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  eai  know- 
the  Hesiodic  poems ;  in  respect  to  knowledge  of  H^odu?^*** 
places  and  countries — the    latter    being  pi-obably  l^^'JJied' 
referable  to  dates  between  b.c.  740  and  b.c.  640.  !?* 

Homer. 

In  Homer,  acquaintance  is  shown  (the  accuracy  of 
such  acquaintance  however  being  exaggerated  by 
Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  continental 
Greece  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  with  KrSte 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  with 
Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor 
between  Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lykia  south- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  10.  t^  fraXai^  rp&nt^  \ji<mK^Ttpov  iraptcKtvao'iiiva, 
'  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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ward.  The  Sikels  are  raentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of  that  poem,  but 
nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or 
the  realities  of  the  western  world.  Libya,  Egypt 
and  Phcenike^  are  known  by  name  and  by  vague 
hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  mentioned  as  ''  the 
river  Egypt :"  while  the  Euxine  sea  is  not  men- 
tioned at  air.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister,  the  Phasis  and  the  Eri- 
danus,  are  all  specified  by  name  * ;  Mount  iEtna, 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  in  the  west,  and  the 
Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also  noticed*.  Indeed 
within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from 
Corinth — the  first  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a  new  charac- 
ter both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 
and  TT^  In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the 
6'ic^  Homeric  Greek,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that 

he  connected  together  the  sensible  phaenomena 
which  form  the  subject  matter  of  these  sciences  by 
threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to  which 
the  real  analogies  among  them  were  made  subordi- 

1  See  Yoelcker,  Homerische  Oeographie,  ch.  iii.  sect.  55-63.  He 
has  brought  to  bear  much  learmng  and  ingenuity  to  identify  the  places 
visited  by  Odysseus  with  real  lands,  but  the  attempt  is  not  successful. 
Compare  also  Ukert,  Hom.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  14,  and  the  valuable  trea- 
tises of  J.  H.  Voss,  AUe  iVeUkunde,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
his  Kiitische  Blatter  (Stuttgard,  1828),  pp.  245-413.  Yoss  is  the 
father  of  just  views  respecting  Homeric  geography. 

2  Hesiod.  Theog.  338-340. 

*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016;  Hesiod.  Fragm.  190-194,  ed.  Gottling; 
Strabo,  i.  p.  16;  vii.  p.  300.  Compare  Ukert,  Geographie  der  Griechen 
und  Romer,  i.  p.  37. 
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nate ;  and  that  these  analogies  did  not  begin  to  be 
studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious  ele- 
ment by  which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until 
the  age  of  Thales,  coinciding  as  that  period  did 
with  the  increased  opportunities  for  visiting  Egypt 
and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained 
access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an  enlarged 
stock  of  astronomical  observations,  to  the  use  of 
the  gnomon  or  sun-diaP,  and  to  a  more  exact  de- 
termination of  the  length  of  the  solar  year'  than 

^  The  Greeks  learnt  firom  the  Babylonians  nSkov  Ka\  yv^yuova  Koi  ra 
tv»KCLid€Ka  iUp€a  r^ff  vt^^Pt^  (Herodot.  ii.  109).  In  my  first  edition  I 
had  interpreted  the  word  wSKov  in  Herodotus  erroneously.  I  now  be- 
lieve it  to  mean  the  same  as  horologiamy  the  circular  plate  upon  which 
the  vertical  gnomon  projected  its  shadow,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the 
hour  of  the  day — ^twelve  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset :  see  Ideler> 
Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  Respecting  the  opimons  of 
Thales,  see  the  same  work,  part  ii.  p.  18-57 ;  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Philo- 
sophor.  ii.'c.  12;  Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13.  Costard,  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients,  p.  99. 

'  We  have  very  little  information  respecting  the  early  Grecian  mode 
of  computing  time,  and  we  know  that  though  all  the  different  states 
computed  by  lunar  periods,  yet  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  different 
names  of  months  as  well  as  different  days  of  beginning  and  ending 
their  months.  All  their  immediate  computations  however  were  made 
by  months :  the  lunar  period  was  their  immediate  standard  of  reference 
for  determining  their  festivals  and  for  other  purposes,  the  solar  period 
being  resorted  to  only  as  a  corrective,  to  bring  the  same  months  con- 
stantly into  the  same  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  original  month  had 
thirty  days,  and  was  divided  into  three  decads,  as  it  continued  to  be 
during  the  times  of  historical  Athens  (Hesiod.  0pp.  Di.  766).  In  order 
to  bring  this  lunar  period  more  nearly  into  harmony  with  the  sun,  they 
intercalated  every  year  an  additional  month :  so  that  their  years  included 
alternately  twelvemonths  and  thirteen  months,  each  month  of  thirty  days. 
This  period  was  called  a  Dieteris— sometimes  a  Trieteris.  Solon  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced  the  fashion  of  months  differing  in  length,  varying 
alternately  from  thirty  to  twenty-nine  days.  It  appears  however  that 
Herodotus  had  present  to  his  mind  the  Dieteric  cycle,  or  years  alterna- 
ting between  thirteen  months  and  twelve  months  (each  month  of  thirty 
days),  and  no  other  (Herodot.  i.  32;  compare  ii.  104).  As  astrono- 
mical knowledge  improved,  longer  and  more  elaborate  periods  were 
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that  which  served  as  the  basis  of  their  various  lunar 
periods.  It  is  pretended  that  Thales  was  the  first 
who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — not  indeed 
accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the 
time  of  its  occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  meteorological 
phsBuomena  and  probabilities,  as  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tel  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year, 
and  to  realise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  an  olive 
speculation \  From  Thales  downward  we  trace  a 
succession  of  astronomical  and  physical  theories, 
more  or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend 
here  to  enter :  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  contrast 
the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  with  the  times 
preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement 
of  scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however 
imperfect  at  the  outset,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inspired  dicta  of  prophets  or  oracles,  and  from  those 
special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods,  which 
formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man^. 
We  shall  see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the 
future— -one  based  upon  the  philosophical,  the  other 

calculated,  exhibiting  a  nearer  correspondence  between  an  integral 
number  of  lunations  and  an  integral  number  of  solar  years.  First,  we 
find  a  period  of  four  years :  next,  the  Octaeteris,  or  period  of  eight 
years,  or  ninety-nine  lunar  months ;  lastly,  the  Metonic  period  of  nine- 
teen years,  or  236  lunar  months.  How  far  any  of  these  larger  periods 
were  erer  legally  authorised  or  brought  into  civil  usage  even  at  Athens, 
is  matter  of  much  doubt.  See  Ideler,  Uber  die  Astronomischen  Beo- 
bachtungen  der  Alten,  p.  175-195;  Macrobius,  Satumal.  i.  13. 

>  Herodot.  i.  74 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4,  5. 

»  Odyss.  iii.  173.— 

*H;r€Ofitv  bi  Bchv  <f>aiv€ip  ripas'  avrhp  Sy  ^fiiv 
Aci^f,  Koi  ffvoyyti  ntXayos  fitaov  ctr  Ei/jSoiov 

Tf/LIIVCV,  &c. 

Compare  Odyss.  xx.  100;  Iliad,  i.  62;  Eurip.  Suppl.  216-230. 
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upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature — running 
simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and 
sharing  between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  em- 
pire of  the  Greek  mind  ;  the  former  acquiring  both 
greater  predominance  and  wider  application  among 
the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but 
never  abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment  of 
the  latter  among  the  vulgar. 

Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing',  coined  mo- 
nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  imaginative  archi-  tiDg,«rtt. 
tecture,  belong  to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times. 
Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to  ac- 
quire so  great  a  development  in  Greece,  as  may 
have  existed  in  these  early  days,  served  only  as  a 
sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  shape 
out  for  himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to 
Hephaestus  or  Daedalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods, 
not  even  of  wood,  are  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian  music, 
poetry  and  dancing — the  former  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Lydia  and  Phrygia — date  from  a  period  con- 
siderably later  than  the  first  Olympiad  :  Terpander, 
the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead 
of  that  with  four  strings,  does  not  come  until  the 
26th  Olympiad,  or  676  b.c.  :  the  poet  Archilochus 
is  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  iambic  and  elegiac 
metres — the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic 
strain  and  sdbject — do  not  reach  up  to  the  year 
700  B.C. 

^  The  (rrifurra  \vypii  mentioned  in  Iliad,  yi.  168,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, are  rather  an  evidence  against,  than  for,  the  existence  of  alpha- 
betical writing  at  the  times  when  the  Iliad  was  composed. 
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ft?y!  ^  ''  ^®  *^^^  ^P^^  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both 

the  undoubted  prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel 
of  the  earliest  »ra  of  Greece.  Of  the  many  epic 
poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera,  none  have  been 
preserved  except  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  the  ^thi- 
opis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches,  the 
Cyprian  Verses,  the  Capture  of  CEchalia,  the  Re- 
turns of  the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the  Thfibais  and 
the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Homer — ^have  all  been  lost. 
But  the  two  which  remain  are  quite  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  in  the  primitive  Greeks,  a  mental  or- 
ganisation unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and 
powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared, 
as  well  as  foreboded,  the  future  eminence  of  the 
nation  in  all  the  various  departments  to  which 
thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as 
the  power  of  thought  afterwards  became  among 
the  Greeks,  their  power  of  expression  was  still 
greater;  in  the  former,  other  nations  have  built 
upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed  them — ^in  the 
latter  they  still  remain  unrivalled.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic  and  trans- 
parent character  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
of  communication — ^its  perfect  aptitude  for  narra- 
tive and  discussion,  as  well  as  for  stirring  all  the 
veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever  forfeiting  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  adapts^it  to  all  men 
and  all  times — may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  To  us  these  compositions  are  interesting 
as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and 
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unfolding  certain  types  of  character,  with  the  ut-  I|f/perma- 
most  vivacity  and  artlessness :  to  their  original  ^^°*  J^'jJ^J^-^ 
hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources  of  attrac-  ojcek 
tion,  together  with  others  more  powerful  still,  to 
which  we  are  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore 
with  the  full  weight  and  solemnity  of  history  and 
religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of  the  poetry 
was  only  secondary  and  instrumental,  llie  poet 
was  then  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  commu- 
nity, not  simply  the  amuser  of  their  leisure  hours : 
they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the 
prophet  for  his  privileged  insight  into  the  future. 
The  ancient  epic  comprised  many  different  poets 
and  poetical  compositions  which  fulfilled  this  pur- 
pose with  more  or  less  completeness :  but  it  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that 
after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full  har- 
mony with  their  original  design,  they  yet  retained 
their  empire  by  the  mere  force  of  secondary  excel- 
lences ;  while  the  remaining  epics — though  serving 
as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for  lo- 
gographers,  tragedians  and  artists — never  seem  to 
have  acquired  very  wide  popularity  even  among 
intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  epic  cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  of  the  general  evidences  respecting  the 
latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  authorship. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GRECIAN  EPIC— HOMERIC  POEMS. 

JfE  f^  ^''^  ^^®  he^d  of  the  once  abundant  epical  composi- 
poetry--  tions  of  Grecce,  most  of  them  unfortunately  lost, 
H^!^e.'  stand  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  immortal 
name  of  Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing 
separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of 
Troy.  They  form  the  type  of  what  may  be  called 
the  heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from 
the  genealogical,  in  which  latter  species  some  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems — the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the 
Eoiai,  and  the  Naupaktia — stood  conspicuous. 
Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so  it  may  be 
called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) — 
being  confined  to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great 
personages  of  Grecian  legendary  antiquity,  and 
comprising  a  limited  number  of  characters  all  con- 
temporaneous— made  some  approach,  more  or  less 
successful,  to  a  certain  poetical  unity  ;  while  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their  spirit  and  uncon* 
fined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung 
together  distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view 
to  concentration  of  interest — without  legitimate 
beginning  or  end'.     Between  these  two  extremes 

'  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  17-37.  He  points  out  and  explains  the  superior 
structure  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  compared  with  the  semi- Homeric 
and  biographical  poems :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Hesiodic  or 
genealogical. 
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there  were  many  gradations :  biographical  poems, 
such  as  the  Hei-akleia  or  Theseis,  recounting  all 
the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one  single  hero, 
present  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even 
the  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  Homer,  are  epical  fragments,  narrating  parti- 
cular exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god  commemo- 
i-ated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  Didactic 
poetry  of  Greece  began  in  Hexameter  verse — the  irex™«eur 
characteristic  and  consecrated  measure  of  the  epic* :  K^^aTl 
but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  burst  SJ"^^^"" 
out  from  a  different  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  common  belief  among 
the  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions 
were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative  poems,  and 
that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Linus,  OlSn,  Pamphus, 
and  even  Hesiod,  &c.  &c.,  the  reputed  composers 
of  the  former,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion, 
and  the  presumptions  are  all  against  it.  Those 
compositions,  which  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
and  Musaeus,  seem  to  have  been  unquestionably 
post-Homeric,  nor  can  we  even  admit  the  modi6ed 
conclusion  of  IJermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that 
the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  par- 
ticular compositions  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
others)  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  narrative*. 

'  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  41.     He  considers  the  Hexameter  to  be  the 
natural  measure  of  narrative  poetry  :  any  other  would  be  unseemly. 
'  Ulrici,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Epos,  5te  Vorle8ung,pp.96-I08; 
VOL.  II.  M 
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Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the 
titles  of  about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes 
with  a  brief  hint  of  their  contents. 
Lost  epic  Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five — 
the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  -ffithiopis  and  the  Capture 
of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to  Arktinus;  the  Lesser  Iliad, 
ascribed  to  LeschSs ;  the  Returns  (of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy),  to  which  the  nameof  Hagias  of  Troezto 
is  attached ;  and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammfin,  a 
continuation  of  the  Odyssey.  Two  poems — the 
ThebaYs  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of 
Thfibes — the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians. 
Another  poem,  called  CEdipodia,  had  for  its  subject 
the  tragical  destiny  of  CEdipus  and  his  family ; 
and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Eur6pia,  or 
verses  on  Eur6pa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale 
of  her  brother  Kadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of 
Th6bes^ 

The  exploits  of  H6rakl6s  were  celebrated  in  two 
compositions,  each  called  Hdrakleia,  by  Kinaethdn 
and  Pisander — probably  also  in  many  others  of 
which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved.  The 
capture  of  CEchalia  by  HSraklds  formed  the  subject 
of  a  separate  epic.  Two  other  poems,  the  ^gimius 
and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded 

G.  Hermann,  Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho,  in  his  Opuscula,  tom.  vi. 
p.  89. 

The  superior  antiquity  of  Orpheus  as  compared  with  Homer  passed 
as  a  received  position  to  the  classical  Romans  (Horat.  Art.  Poet. 
392). 

'  Respecting  these  lost  epics,  see  Diintzer,  Collection  of  the  Frag- 
menta  Epicor.  Grsecorum ;  Wiillner,  De  Cydo  Epico,  p.  43-66 ;  and 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  349-359. 
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on  other  achievetneats  of  this  hero — the  effective 
aid  which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  iEgimius 
against  the  Lapithae,  his  descent  to  the  under-world 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Thfiseus, 
and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minyse,  the 
powerful  0^chomenus^ 

Other  epic  poems — the  Phordnis,  the  DanaYs,  the 
A1km8e6nis,  the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia* — we  know 
only  by  name,  and  can  just  guess  obscurely  at  their 
contents  so  far  a&  the  name  indicates.  The  Titano- 
machia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Corinthiaca, 
three  compositions  all  ascribed  to  Eumdlus,  afford 
by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea  somewhat  clearer  of 
the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The  Theogony 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially 
corrupt  and  mutilated :  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and 
title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style, 
diffusive  and  full  of  genealogical  detail,  the  principal 
were,  the  Catalogue  of  Women  and  the  Great  Eoiai ; 
the  latter  of  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of  the 
celebrated  women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemo- 
rated in  these  poems,  one  after  the  other,  without 
any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  connection. 

»  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  256-266;  Apollod6r.  ii.  7,  7; 
Diod6r.  iy.  37 ;  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  28. 

^  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  209)  considers  the  Alkm8e6nis  as 
the  same  with  the  Epigoni,  and  the  Atthis  of  Hegesinous  the  same  with 
the  Amazonia  :  in  ^uidas  (v.  "Ofxrfpos)  the  latter  is  among  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Homer. 

Leutsch  (Tliebaidos  Cyclicse  Reliquiie,  p.  12-14)  views*  the  Thebus 
and  the  Epigoni  as  different  parts  of  the  same  poem. 

M  2 
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The  Marriage  of  K6yx — the  Melampodia — and  a 
string  of  fables  called  Astronomia,  are  farther 
ascribed  to  Hesiod :  and  the  poem  above-mentioned, 
called  i£gimius>  is  also  sometimes  connected  with 
his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The 
Naupaktian  Verses  (so  called  probably  from  the 
birth-place  of  their  author),  and  the  genealogies  of 
Kinaeth6n  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  the 
same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  scanty  fragments  remaining'.  The  Or- 
chomenian  epic  poet  Chersias,  of  whom  two  lines 
only  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  the  same  category*, 
fiTd^herr'  '^^^  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date, 
probable  Carrying  with  it  the  semblance  of  authority,  is  as- 
signed, is  Arktinus  of  MilStus,  who  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in 
the  ninth.  Eugamm6n,  the  author  of  the  Telegonia, 
and  the  latest  of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty- 
third  Olympiad,  b.c.  566.  Between  these  two  we 
find  Asius  and  LeschSs,  about  the  thirtieth  Olym- 
piad,— a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic 
was  drying  up,  and  when  other  forms  of  poetry — 
elegiac,  iambic,  lyric  and  choric — had  either 
already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to 
compete  with  it^. 
Epic  cycle.        It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter, 

1  See  the  Fragments  of  Hesiod,  EumSlus,  Riniethon,  and  Asius,  in 
the  collections  of  Marktscheffel,  Diintzer,  Oottling  and  Gaisford. 

I  have  already,  in  going  over  the  ground  of  Grecian  legend,  referred 
to  all  these  lost  poems  in  their  proper  places. 

«  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6;  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  p.  156. 

'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  about  the  date  of  Arktinus, 
vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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that  in  the  early  commencements  of  prose- writing, 
Hekataeus,  Pherekydds,  and  other  iogograpbers, 
made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient 
fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chro- 
nologically arranged.  It  was  upon  a  principle  some- 
what analogous  that  the  Alexandrine  literati,  about 
the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera',  ar- 
ranged the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series 
founded  on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events 
narrated — beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gsea,  and  the  Theogony — and  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Telegonus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of 
the  Epic  Cycle,  and  the  poets,  whose  compositions 
were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed  Cyclic  poets. 
Doubtless  the  epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine 
library  were  larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
brought  together  and  submitted  to  men  both  of 
learning  and  leisure ;  so  that  multiplication  of  such 
compositions  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  ad- 
visable to  establish  some  fixed  order  of  perusal,  and 

*  Perhaps  Zenodotus,  the  superintendent  of  the  Alexandrine  library 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  :  there  is  a  Scho- 
lion  on  Plautus,  published  not  many  years  ago  by  Osann,  and  since 
more  fully  by  Ratschl, — "  Ciecius  in  commento  Comoediarum  Aristo- 
phanis  in  Pluto — Alexander  ^tolus,  et  Lycophron  Chalcidensis,  et 
Zenodotus  Ephesius,  impulsu  regis  Ptolemsi,  Philadelphi  cognomento, 
artis  poetices  Ubros  in  unum  collegerunt  et  in  ordinem  redegerunt ; 
Alexander  tragoedias,  Lycophron  comoedias,  Zenodotus  vero  Homeri 
poemata  e^  reliquorum  iUustrium  poetanim/'  See  Lange,  Ueber  die 
Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  56  (Mainz.  1837);  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Ky- 
klus,  p.  8 ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken,  p.  3  (Breslau, 
1838). 
Lange  disputes  the  sufficiency  of  this  passage  as  proof  that  Zenodotus 
'was  the  framer  of  the  Epic  Cycle  :  his  grounds  are  however  imsatisfac- 
torj'  to  me. 
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to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and  uniforni  edi- 
tion'. It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  prece- 
dence neither  by  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of 
the  compositions  themselves,  but  by  the  supposed 
sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of  epical 
antiquity. 

Much  obscurity*  exists,  and  many  different  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed,  respecting  this  Epic 
Cycle :  I  view  it,  not  as  an  exclusive  canon,  but 
simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification,  with 
a  new  edition  founded  thereupon.  It  would  in- 
clude all  the  epic  poems  in  the  library  older  than 
the  Telegonia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative :  it 
would  exclude  only  two  classes — first,  the  recent 
epic  poets,  such  as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus ; 
next,  the  genealogical  and  desultory  poems,  such 
as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  others, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  in  to  any  chrono- 

'  That  there  existed  a  cyclic  copy  or  edition  of  the  Odyssey  (jq  kv- 
kKikti)  is  proved  by  two  passages  in  the  Scholia  (xvi.  195 ;  xvii.  25), 
with  Boeckh's  remark  in  Buttmann's  edition  :  this  was  the  Odyssey 
copied  or  edited  along  with  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle. 

Our  word  to  edit — or  edition — suggests  ideas  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  anything  like  what  is  now  called  publication.  That  magnificent 
establishment,  possessing  a  large  collection  of  epical  manuscripts,  and 
ample  means  of  every  kind  at  command,  would  naturally  desire  to  have 
these  compositions  put  in  order  and  corrected  by  skilful  hands,  and 
then  carefully  copied  for  the  use  of  the  library.  Such  copy  constitutes 
the  cyclic  edition  :  they  might  perhaps  cause  or  permit  duplicates  to  be 
made,  but  the  cKdoo-i;  or  edition  was  complete' without  them. 

'  Respecting  the  great  confusion  in  which  the  Epic  Cycle  is  in- 
volved, see  the  striking  declaration  of  Buttmann,  Addenda  ad  Scho- 
lia in  Odysseum,  p.  575  :  compare  the  opinions  of  the  different  critics, 
as  enumerated  at  the  end  of  Welcker's  treatise,  Episch.  Kyk.  p.  420 
-453. 
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logical  sequence  of  events  \     Both  the  Iliad  and  what  the 
the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle,  so  that  w][^n  ^ 
the  denomination  of  cyclic  poet  did  not  originally  ^eTtVt 
or  designedly  carry  with  it  any  association  of  con-  J!^^JS?m 
tempt.     But  as  the  great  and  capital  poems  were  ^J^^^^^ 
chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselves,  or  by  the  title  of  narratire. 
their  own  separate  authors^  so  the  general  name 
of  poets  of  the  Cycle  came  gradually  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  worst,  and  thus  to  imply  vulgarity  or 
common-place ;  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  infe- 
rior compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem 
to  have  been  anonymous,  and  their  authors  in  con- 
sequence describable  only  under  some  such  com- 

^  Our  information  respecting  the  Epic  Cycle  is  derived  from  £uty- 
chius  Produs,  a  literaiy  man  of  Sicca  during  the  second  century  of  the 
Christiau  xn,  and  tutor  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (Jul.  Capitolin.  Vit.  Marc. 
G.  2)— not  from  Proclus,  called  Diadochus,  the  new- Platonic  philosopher 
of  the  fifth  centivy,  as  Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton^  and  others  have  imagined. 
The  fragments  from  his  work  called  Chrestomathia  give  arguments  of 
several  of  the  lost  cyclic  poems  connected  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  com« 
municating  the  important  fact  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  included 
in  the  cycle,  and  giving  the  following  description  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  arranged  : — AioXafijSayci  dc  n-epl  roO  \eyofi4vov  cViicov 
KvieXoVt  hs  &px^^  l^^v  «'k  rr^i  Ovpavov  ical  Trjs  Sfj^oKoyovfievrfs  fii(€a>s 

Koi  frcpoTovroi  6  eViic^r  kvkXo£,  ck  bia<f>6p»v  iroii^rttv  crv/iirXi;- 

povfifvost  y^XP^  ^^  oiro^ao-cttf  *OBv<r(r€<os Acyci  dc  its  rov  cVi- 

Kov  kvkKov  rii  iroirffiora  duio-a>^€rai  Kal  oTrov^dCtTat  toi£  voXkols,  ovx 
ovrco  bia  r^v  dprr^v,  &»£  dia  rtjv  aKoXovdiav  t&»  tp  avrj  wpay- 
fidrtap  (ap.  Photium,  cod.  239). 

This  much-commented  passage,  while  it  clearly  marks  out  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  Epic  Cycle  {aKokovBia  iTpayyMT<av)^  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  anything  respecting  the  excellence  of  the  constituent  poems. 
Proclus  speaks  of  the  taste  common  in  his  own  time  (imovbdCercn  roU 
froXXoif ) :  there  was  not  much  relish  in  his  time  for  these  poems  as 
such,  hut  people  were  much  interested  in  the  sequence  of  epical  events. 

The  ahstracts  which  he  himself  drew  up  in  the  form  of  arguments  of 
several  poems,  show  that  he  adapted  himself  to  this  taste.  We  cannot 
collect  from  his  words  that  he  intended  to  express  any  opinion  of  his 
own  respecting  the  goodness  or  hadness  of  the  cyclic  poems. 
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men  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  dispa- 
raging sentiment  connected  by  Horace  and  others 
with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer,  though  no  such 
sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Epic  Cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  Cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in 
contrast  and  antithesis  with  Homer \  though  ori- 

^  The  gradual  growth  of  a  contemptuous  feeling  towards  the  scrip- 
tor  cifclictis  (Horat.  Ars  Poetic.  136),  which  was  not  originally  implied 
in  the  name,  is  well  set  forth  by  Lange  (Ueber  die  Kyklisch.  Dicht: 
p.  53-56). 

Both  Lange  (p.  36-41)  however  and  Ulrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech. 
Epos,  9te  Vorles.  p.  418)  adopt  another  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
cycle,  which  I  think  unsupported  and  inadmissible, — that  the  several 
constituent  poems  were  not  received  into  it  entire  (t.  e.  with  only  such 
changes  as  were  requisite  for  a  corrected  text),  but  cut  down  and 
abridged  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  an  exact  continuity  of  narra- 
tive. Lange  even  imagines  that  the  cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus  dealt  with. 
But  there  seems  no  evidence  to  countenance  this  theory,  which  would 
convert  the  Alexandrine  literati  from  critics  into  logographers.  That 
the  cyclic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  same  in  the  main  (allowing  for 
corrections  of  text)  as  the  common  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  Proclus  merely  names  them  in  the  scries  without  giving  any 
abstract  of  their  contents  :  they  were  too  well  known  to  render  such  a 
process  necessary.  Nor  does  either  the  language  of  Proclus,  or  that  of 
Csecius  as  applied  to  Zenodotus,  indicate  any  transformation  applied  to 
the  poets  whose  works  are  described  to  have  been  brought  together  and 
put  into  a  certain  order. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lange  is  founded  u|)on  the  idea  that  the  (aicoXov- 
3ia  wpayfjuiTav)  continuity  of  narrated  events  must  necessarily  have 
been  exact  and  without  break,  as  if  the  whole  constituted  one  work. 
But  this  would  not  be  possible,  let  the  framers  do  what  they  might  : 
moreover,  in  the  attempt,  the  individuality  of  all  the  constituent  poets 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  in  such  manner  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
discuss  their  sepai-ate  merits. 

The  continuity  of  naiTative  in  the  Epic  Cycle  could  not  have  been 
more  than  approximative, — as  complete  as  the  poems  composing  it 
would  admit :  nevertheless  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  poems 
were  arranged  in  scries  upon  this  principle  and  upon  no  other.  The 
librarians  might  have  arranged  in  like  manner  the  vast  mass  of  trage- 


Homer. 
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ginally  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  both  been  in- 
cluded among  them :  and  this  alteration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake 
as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  classification,  as 
if  it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  off  the 
inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.  But  while 
some  critics  are  disposed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic 
poets  too  pointedly  from  Homer,  I  conceive  that 
Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme^  and 
identifies  the  Cycle  too  closely  with  that  poet.  He  Relation  of 
construes  it  as  a  classification  deliberately  framed  cycle  to 
to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  of  the  Ho* 
meric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  compara- 
tive paucity  both  of  persons  and  adventures — as 
opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  epic,  crowded  with  sepa- 
rate persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute  of  central 
action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.  This  opi- 
nion does  indeed  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with 
the  fact,  inasmuch  as  few  of  the  Hesiodic  epics  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  in  the  Cycle  ;  to  say  that 
none  were  included,  would  be  too  much,  for  we  can- 
not venture  to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or  the 
iEgimius ;  but  we  may  account  for  their  absence 
perfectly  well  without  supposing  any  design  to  ex- 
clude them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling 
character,  (like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid) 
forbade  the  possibility  of  interweaving  them  in  any 
continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series  of  nar- 
rated events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  poems,  being  the  principle  on  which 
the  arrangement  called  the  Epic  Cycle  was  based, 

dies  in  their  possession  (if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so)  uf>on  the  prin- 
ciple of  sequence  in  the  subjects  :  had  they  done  so,  the  series  would 
have  formed  a  Tragic  Cycle, 
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the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded,  not 
from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they 
could   not   be  brought   into   harmony  with   such 
orderly  reading. 
What  What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  com- 

poems  *  * 

were  in-      prfscd,  wc  cauuot  uow  determine  with  exactness. 

the  cyci^.  Welcker  arranges  them  as  follows : — ^Titanomachia, 
Dana'is,  Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  CEdipodia,  Thebalfs 
(or  expedition  of  Amphiar'aus),  Epigoni  (or  Alk- 
mae6nis),  Minyas  (or  Phoka'i's),  Capture  of  CEchalia, 
Cyprian  Verses,  Iliad,  iBthiopis,  Lesser  Iliad,  Uiu- 
persis  or  the  Taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.  Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton  enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poems  still 
farther*.  But  all  such  reconstructions  of  the  Cycle 
are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority  :  the  only 
poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to 
have  been  comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series 
respecting  the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to 
the  Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  has  preserved  the 
arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— next,  the  old  Thebais,  which  is  expressly  termed 
cyclic*  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of 
the  same  name  composed  by  Antimachus.  In  re- 
gard to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclu- 
sion, except  our  general  views  as  to  the  scheme 
upon  which  the  Cycle  was  framed.  If  my  idea  of 
that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexandrine  critics 
arranged  therein  all  their  old  epical  treasures,  down 

*  Welcker,  Der  Episcbe  Kyklus,  p.  37-41 ;  Wuellner,  De  Cyclo  Epico, 
p.  43  seq, ;  Lange,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  47 ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

'  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  vi.  26 ;  Athenae.  xi.  p.  4f'5. 
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to  the  Telegooia — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad ; 
gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they  could  be 
pieced  in  with  the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot 
venture  to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Eur6pia, 
the  Phor6nis,  and  other  poems  of  which  we  know 
only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether 
their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfil  that  primary 
condition :  nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that,  where  there  were  two  or  more  poems  of  the 
same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
have  been  adopted  into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theo- 
gonies,  or  two  Herakleias,  both  comprehended  in 
the  Cycle;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before  remarked), 
not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  deter- 
mine  some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and 
reference,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  scattered  com- 
positions, as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire,  and  cor- 
rected edition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  The  lUad 

.    .       ,.  •  andOdys- 

the  cyclic  poems  were  onginally  strung  together,  ecy  arc  the 
they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those  two  unrivalled  ofthJ^di 
diamonds,  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest,  p'*"''*^- 
has  alone  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even 
upon  the  earliest  phase  of  Grecian  life.    It  has  been 
the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from 
the  rise  of  Grecian  philology  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which,  even  in 
the  historical  and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there 
were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy.     These  composi- 
tions are  the  monuments  of  an  age  esssentialiy  reli- 
gious and  poetical,  but  essentially  also  unpbiloso- 
phical,  unreflecting  and  unrecording  :  the  nature  of 
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the  case  forbids  our  having  any  authentic  trans- 
mitted knowledge  respecting  such  a  period  ;  and 
the  lesson  must  be  learnt,  hard  and  painful  though 
it  be,  that  no  imaginable  reach  of  critical  acumen 
will  of  itself  enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy  from 
reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evi- 
dence. After  the  numberless  comments  and  acri- 
Curiosity     mouious  controvcrsics  *  to  which  the  Homeric  poems 

which  these  .  .  .  i         n       i  •  i      i  /• 

two  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  or 
no^dautT  the  points  originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solu- 
satisfy  It.     j^j^jj  g^^j^  g^g  j^  command  universal  acquiescence. 

To  glance  at  all  these  controversies,  however  briefly, 
would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the  present  work  ; 
but  the  most  abridged  Grecian  history  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  inquiry  respecting  the  Poet 
(so  the  Greek  critics  in  their  veneration  denomi- 
nated Homer),  and  the  productions  which  pass  now, 
or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer  ?  What  date  is  to  be 
assigned  to  him  ?    What  were  his  compositions  ? 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of 
different  towns  and  ages  would  have  obtained 
answers  widely  discrepant  and  contradictory.  Since 
the  invaluable  labours  of  Aristarchus  and  the  other 
Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 

*  it  is  a  memorable  illustration  of  that  bitterness  which  has  so  much 
disgraced  the  controversies  of  literary  men  in  all  ages  (1  fear  we  can 
make  no  exception),  when  we  find  Pausauias  saying  that  he  had  exa- 
mined into  the  ages  of  Ilesiod  and  Homer  with  the  most  laborious 
scrutiny,  but  that  he  knew  too  well  the  calumnious  dispositions  of  con- 
temporary critics  and  poets,  to  declare  what  conclusion  he  had  come  to 
(Paus.  ix.  30,  2) :  Ofpl  dc  'Ho'iodov  re  ffXiKias  Koi  'O/A^pov,  irdKvnpay- 
fjLOvri<rapTi  (s  rh  aKpiftta-Tarov  ov  fioi  yfm(t)(iv  fjdv  ^Vy  6fri(rra/ici/o>  to  0i- 
XaiTiop  aK\o>v  T€  Ka\  ovx  rJKia-Ta  ocroi  kht'  f/if  cVl  rroi^rrct  t£>v  tmav 
KaOfirrrrjKfaau. 
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Odyssey,  it  has  indeed  been  customary  to  regard 
those  two,  (putting  aside  the  Hymns  and  a  few  other 
minor  poems)  as  being  the  only  genuine  Homeric 
compositions :  and  the  literary  men  called  Chori- 
zontes,  or  the  Separators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Xendn  and  Hellanikus,  endeavoured  still  farther  to 
reduce  the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be 
the  work  of  the  same  author.  Throughout  the  Different 
whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Iliad  and  ^Xdto 
the  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns  have  been  received  "**™*''* 
as  Homeric :  but  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus  or  still  earlier,  we  find  that  several  other 
epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer— *and  there  were 
not  wanting^  critics,  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine 
age,  who  regarded  the  whole  Epic  Cycle,  together 
with  the  satirical  poem  called  MargitSs,  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  and  other  smaller  pieces,  as  Ho- 
meric works.  The  cyclic  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni 
(whether  they  be  two  separate  poems,  or  the  latter 
a  second  part  of  the  former)  were  in  early  days 
currently  ascribed  to  Homer:  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Cyprian  Verses :  some  even  attributed 
to  him  several  other  poems*,  the  Capture  of  CEchalia, 
the  Lesser  Iliad,  the  Phokais,  and  the  Amazonia 
The  title  of  the  poem  called  Thebais  to  be  styled 
Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more  ancient  than 
any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey :  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac 
poet  (B.C.  640),  mentioned  Homer  as  the  author  of 
it — and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  many  other  com- 

>  See  the  extract  of  Proclus,  in  Photius  Cod.  239. 
'  Suiclas,  V.  "Onrjpos ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  p.  330. 
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petent  judges*.  From  the  remarkable  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expulsion  of  the  rha* 
psodes  from  Sikydn,  by  the  despot  KleisthenSs,  in 
the  time  of  Soldn  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a 
probable  judgement  that  the  Thebais  and  the  Epi- 
goni  were  then  rhapsodised  at  Siky6n  as  Homeric 
productions*.     And  it  is  clear  from  the  language  of 

'  Pausan.  is.  9,  3.  The  name  of  Kallinus  in  that  passage  seems 
certainly  correct :  Th  dc  ^mi  ravra  (the  Thebais)  KaXXivur,  d<l>iir6fjL«vos 
avT&v  €s  fjLyfifjLTjv,  Z<f>n<Ttv  "Ofifjpov  r6v  noifiaopra  ttvai*  KaXXivy  dc  iroKkol 
re  Koi  ^loc  \6yov  Korh  rairrh  Zyvwa^av.  'Eycb  de  r^y  noirjauf  rcwrrfv  furd 
y€  *lXcada  Koi  'Odv<r<rccav  cirati^  /idXiora. 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  of  the  Certamen  of  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  and  the  pseudo-Herodotus  (Vit.  Homer,  c.  9).  The  *Afi<f>iap€<a 
cfcXao-ia,  alluded  to  in  Suidas  as  the  production  of  Homer,  may  be 
reasonably  identified  with  the  Thebais  (Suidas,  v.  'Ofjofpos). 

The  cyclographer  Dionysius,  who  affirmed  that  Homer  had  lived  both 
in  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  must  have  recognised  that  poet  as 
author  of  the  Thebais  as  well  as  of  the  Hiad  (ap.  Prod,  ad  Hesiod. 
p.  3). 

*  Herodot.  v.  67.  fOiftaBemjs  yap  'Apytioun  iroKefiria-as — rovro  fiiv, 
pa^ij^w  Znavtre  iv  Sucvcdvc  ayow^rtr^at,  rSiv  *0/ii}pf  lov  cVccuv  tivtKa,  In 
*Apytioi  Tf  Kai''Apyos  ra  froXXa  iravra  vfivearai — rovro  dc,  ^p^v  yap  ^v 
Koi  €<m  «v  airrj  r^  dydpq.  rmv  2iKvwi^v  'Adpriarov  rot)  TaXoov,  rovrov 
€frf6vfiria'€  6  "KXtKrBfvrjs,  iovra  'Apyt^ov,  €Kfia\fiv  cV  T^r  x^P^^'  Hero- 
dotus then  goes  on  to  relate  how  Kleisthends  carried  into  effect  his  pur^ 
pose  of  banishing  the  hero  Adrastus :  first,  he  applied  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  for  permission  to  do  so  directly  and  avowedly ;  next,  on  that 
permission  being  refused,  he  made  application  to  the  Thebans  to  allow 
him  to  introduce  into  Sikydn  their  hero  Melanippus,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Adrastus  in  the  old  Theban  legend;  by  their  consent,  he  consecrated 
a  chapel  to  Melanippus  in  the  most  commanding  part  of  the  Sikyonian 
agora^  and  then  transferred  to  the  newly-imported  hero  the  rites  and 
festivals  which  had  before  been  given  to  Adrastus. 

Taking  in  conjunction  all  the  points  of  this  very  curious  tale,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  rhapsodes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  KleisthenSs 
by  reciting,  not  the  Homeric  Iliad,  but  the  Homeric  Thebais  and  Epi- 
goni.  The  former  does  not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  :  the 
latter  fulfils  them  accurately. 

1 .  It  cannot  be  said  even  by  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  that  in  the 
Iliad  "  Little  else  is  sung  except  Argos  and  the  Argeians  " — ("  in  illis 
ubique  fere  nonnisi  Argos  et  Argivi  celebrantur '* — is  the  translation 
of  Schweighhauser) :  Argos  is  rarely  mentioned  in  it,  and  never  exalted 
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Herodotus,  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion 
ascribed  to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the 
Epigoni,  though  he  himself  dissents  \  In  spite  of 
such  dissent,  however,  that    historian  must   have 

into  any  primary  importance  :  the  Argeians,  as  inhabitants  of  Argos 
separately,  are  never  noticed  at  all :  that  name  is  applied  in  the  lUad, 
in  common  with  Achmans  and  Dtmaans,  only  to  ^e  general  body  of 
Greeks — and  even  applied  to  them  much  less  frequently  than  the  name 
of  Achaans, 

2.  Adrastus  is  twice,  and  only  twice,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  master 
of  the  wonderful  horse  Areion  and  as  father-in-law  of  T^deus ;  but  he 
makes  no  figure  in  the  poem,  and  attracts  no  interest. 

Wherefore,  though  KleisthenSs  might  have  been  ever  so  much  in- 
censed against  Argos  and  Adrastus,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  interdicted  the  rhapsodes  from  reciting  the  Iliad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thebai's  and  Epigoni  could  not  fail  to  provoke  him  especially. 
For, 

1.  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  grand  subject  of  the  poem,  and 
the  proclaimed  assailants  in  the  expedition  against  Thdbes.  Though 
the  poem  itself  is  lost,  the  first  line  of  it  has  been  preserved  (Leutsch, 
Theb.  Cyd.  Reliq.  p.  6;  compare  Sophokl^,  (Ed.  Col.  380  with 
Scholia), — 

"Afyyos  dridf ,  6€h,  iroKvdiyfnov,  tvBev  Svaicrtt,  &C. 

2.  Adrastus  was  king  of  Argos,  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  therefore  literally  true,  that  Argos  and  the  Argeians  were  "  the 
burden  of  the  song  "  in  these  two  poems. 
To  this  we  may  add — 

1.  The  rhapsodes  would  have  the  strongest  motive  to  recite  the  The- 
bai's and  Epigoni  at  Sikydn,  where  Adrastus  was  worshiped  and  en- 
joyed so  vast  a  popularity,  and  where  he  even  attracted  to  himself  the 
choric  solemnities  which  in  other  towns  were  given  to  Dionysus. 

2.  The  means  which  Kleisthen^s  took  to  get  rid  of  Adrastus  indi- 
cates a  special  reference  to  the  Thebai's  :  he  invited  from  Thebes  the 
hero  Melaiiippus,  the  Hector  of  Thebes  in  that  very  poem. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  'Ofifjpfia  tmj 
alluded  to  in  this  very  illustrative  story  of  Herodotus  are  the  Thebais 
and  the  Epigoni,  not  the  Iliad. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  117;  iv.  32.  The  words  in  which  Herodotus  inti- 
mates his  own  dissent  from  the  reigning  opinion  are  treated  as  spurious 
by  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  vindicated  by  Schweighhauser :  whether  tiiey  be 
admitted  or  not,  the  general  currency  of  the  opinion  adverted  to  is 
equally  evident. 
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conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  delivered  his 
memorable  judgement,  that  they  two  were  the 
framers  of  Grecian  Theogony. 

The  many  different  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the 
birth  of  Homer  (seven  is  rather  below  the  truth, 
and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  prominent 
among  them)  is  well-known,  and  most  of  them  had 
legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage, 
his  alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an  itinerant 
bard  acquainted  with   poverty  and  sorrow*.     The 

*  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  passes  falsely  under  the  name  of  Hero- 
dotus, contains  a  collection  of  these  different  stories :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  a;ra,  but 
the  statements  which  it  furnishes  are  probably  several  of  them  as  old  as 
Ephorus  (compare  also  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  c.  239). 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  Homer  is  doubtless  of  far  more  ancient 
date,  since  the  circumstance  appears  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  H}nnn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  where  the  bard  of  Chios,  in  some  very  touching 
lines,  recommends  himself  and  his  strains  to  the  feivour  of  the  Delian 
maidens  employed  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  This  hymn  is  cited  by 
ThucydidSs  as  unquestionably  authentic,  and  he  doubtless  accepted  the 
lines  as  a  description  of  the  personal  condition  and  relations  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  niad  and  Odyssey  (Thucyd.  iii.  104)  :  Simonidls  of  Ke6s 
also  calls  Homer  a  Chian  (Frag.  69,  Schneidewin). 

There  were  also  tales  which  represented  Homer  as  the  contemporary, 
the  cousin,  and  the  rival  in  recited  compoeition,  of  Hesiod,  who  (it  was 
pretended)  had  vanquished  him.  See  the  Certamen  Homeri  et  Hesiodi, 
annexed  to  the  works  of  the  latter  (p.  314,  ed.  Gottling ;  and  Plutarch, 
Conviv.  Sept.  Sapient,  c.  10),  in  which  also  various  stories  respecting 
the  life  of  Homer  are  scattered.  The  emperor  Hadrian  consulted  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  know  who  Homer  was ;  the  answer  of  the  priestess 
reported  him  to  be  a  native  of  Ithaca,  the  son  of  Telemaclms  and  Epi- 
kastS,  daughter  of  Nestor  (Certamen  Hom.  et  Hes.  p.  314).  The 
author  of  this  Certamen  tells  us  that  the  authority  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
deserves  implicit  confidence. 

Hellanikus,  Damastes,  and  Pherekydes  traced  both  Homer  and 
Hesiod  up  to  Orpheus,  through  a  pedigree  often  generations  (see  Sturz, 
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discrepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of  Kothtogr 
bis  reputed  existence  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark;  endi^'£ 
for  out  of  the  eight  diflFerent  epochs  assigned  to  opufiTnrM- 
bim,  the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a  p^^n*^^^ 
period  of  460  years.  ^^  ^^ 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers 
returned  in  different  portions  of  the  Grecian  world  ^^*^  . 
to  any  questions  respecting  the  person  of  Homer.  Homerid^ 
But  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild) 
in  the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  them,  would  have  answered  in 
another  manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not  a  mere 
antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves, 
but  a  divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  proge- 
nitor, whom  they  worshiped  in  their  gentile  sacri- 
fices, and  in  whose  ascendent  name  and  glory  the 
individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was 
merged.  The  compositions  of  each  separate  Ho- 
mdrid,  or  the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  them  in 
conjunction,  were  the  works  of  Homer:  the  name 
of  the  individual  bard  perishes  and  his  authorship 
is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile  father  lives 
and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, by  the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 

Fragment.  Hellanic.  fr.  75-144;  compare  also  Lobeck's  remarks — 
AglaophamuSf  p.  322 — on  the  subject  of  these  genealogies).  The  com- 
putations of  these  authors  earlier  than  Herodotus  are  of  value^  because 
they  illustrate  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  Grecian  chronolc^  began : 
the  genealogy  might  be  easily  continued  backward  to  any  length  in  the 
past.  To  trace  Homer  up  to  Orpheus,  however,  would  not  have  been 
consonant  to  the  belief  of  the  Hom^rids. 

The  contentions  of  the  different  cities  which  disputed  for  the  birth 
of  Homer,  and  indeed  all  the  legendary  anecdotes  circulated  in  anti* 
quity  respecting  the  poet,  are  copiously  discussed  in  Welcker,  Der 
Epische  Kyklos  (p.  194-199). 

VOL,  II,  N 
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Homori  th«      Such  WES  the  Conception  entertained  of  Homer 
man  Epo-    by  the  poetical  gens  called  Hom^ridse  or  Hom^rids ; 
fiiSa'of     and  in  the  general  obscurity  of  the  whole  case, 
^^    "^    I  lean  towards  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception. 
Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various 
compositions  emanating  from  the  gentile  members, 
but  also  the  recipient  of  the  many  different  legends 
and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  which  it  pleases  their 
imagination  to  confer  upon  him.    Such  manufacture 
of  fictitious  personality,  and  such  perfect  incorpora- 
tion of  the  entities  of  religion  and  fancy  with  the 
real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habitual  in 
the  retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks  ^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here 
brought  to  view,  the  Homdrids,  are  of  indisputable 
authenticity.  Their  existence  and  their  considera* 
tioDS  were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times 
in  the  island  of  Chios^.  If  the  Homdrids  were  still 
conspicuous  even  in  the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar, 
Hellanikus  and  Plato,  when  their  productive  inven^ 
tion  had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only 
guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others, 
of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  predecessors 
— far  more  exalted  must  their  position  have  been 

'  Eren  Ariitotle  aicribed  to  Homer  a  divine  parentage :  a  damtel  of 
the  ul6  of  lot,  pregnant  by  some  god,  was  carried  off  by  pirates  to 
Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration^  and  there  gave  birth  to  the 
poet  (Aristotel.  ap.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Homer,  p.  1069). 

Plato  leema  to  have  considered  Homer  as  having  been  an  itinerant 
rhapeode>  poor  and  almost  friendless  (Rq>ubL  p.  600). 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1,  and  Scholia;  Aknsilans,  Flagm.  31,  Didot;  Har- 
pokration,  ▼•  'OfAfffnUu ;  Hellanio.  Fr.  S5,  Didot  i  6trabo»  ziv.  p.  646. 

It  seems  by  a  passage  of  Plato  (Phsedrus,  p.  262),  that  the  HomMd» 
professed  to  possess  unpublished  verses  of  their  ancestral  poet — thni 
dnoBtra,    Compare  Plato,  Republic,  p.  699»and  lioerat.  Helen,  p.  21S* 
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three  centuries  before^  while  they  were  still  the 
inspired  creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the 
absence  of  writing  assured  to  them  the  undisputed 
monopoly  of  their  own  compositions  ^ 

Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  di- 
vine or  heroic  father  (the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalescing,  as  they  constantly  did  in  the 
Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Hom6rids,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns,  and  other  poems^  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compo* 

1  Nitesch  (D«  Historic  Homeri,  Faadc.  I. p.  128,  Fasdc.  2.  p.  71), and 
Ulrici  (Geschichte  der  Episch.  Poesie,  vol.  i.  p.  240-381)  question  the 
antiquity  of  theHom^rid  gens,  and  Hmit  their  fiinctions  to  simple  reciters, 
denying  that  they  erer  composed  songs  or  poems  of  their  own.  Yet  these 
gentes,  such  as  the  Euneidse,  the  Lykomidie,  the  Butadee,  the  Talthy- 
biadsB,  the  descendants  of  Cheirdn  at  Peli6n,  &c,  the  Hesychidse  (Schol. 
Sophod.  (Edip.  Col.  489)  (the  acknowledged  parallels  of  the  Hom6* 
xidie),  may  be  surely  all  considered  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  known 
elements  of  Grecian  history :  rarely  at  least,  if  ever,  can  such  gens,  with 
its  tripartite  character  of  civil,  religious  and  professional,  be  shown  to 
have  commenced  at  any  recent  period.  And  in  the  early  times,  composer 
and  singer  were  one  person :  often  at  least,  though  probably  not  always, 
the  bard  combined  both  ftmctions.  The  Homeric  doMs  sings  his  own 
eompontions ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  many  of  the  eaily 
Homdrids  did  the  same. 

See  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  324 ;  and  the  treatise,  Ueber 
die  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee — ^in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  1828,  p.  257 ; 
and  Boeckh,  in  the  Index  of  Contents  to  his  Lectures  of  1834. 

"  The  Sage  Vyasa  (observes  Professor  Wilson,  System  of  Hindu  My- 
thology, Introd.  p.  Ixii.)  is  represented,  not  as  the  author,  but  as  the 
arranger  and  compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Purlnlb.  His  name  de- 
notes bis  character,  meaning  the  arranger  or  distributor  (Welcker  gives 
the  same  meaning  to  the  name  Homer) ;  and  the  recurrence  of  many 
Tyasas, — many  individuals  who  new  modelled  the  Hindu  scriptures, — 
baa  nothing  in  it  that  is  improbable,  except  the  iabuloua  intervals  by 
which  their  labours  are  separated."  Individual  authorship  and  the 
thirst  of  personal  distinction  are  in  this  case  also  buried  under  one  great 
and  common  name,  as  in  the  eaae  of  Homer. 

n2 
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sitioQB  emanate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  from  different 
individuals  numbered  among  the  HomSrids.  But 
this  disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of 
Homer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with 
which  it  has  been  often  confounded,  whether  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire  poems,  and 
whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little 
else :  we  desire  to  know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt 
respecting  their  date,  their  original  composition, 
their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  communica- 
tion to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more 
or  less  complicated  one  with  the  other. 
What  may  Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no 
of  the'iii&d'  other  information  except  the  various  affirmations, 
andodys-  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which  differ  among 
themselves  (as  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  inter- 
val of  460  years,  and  which  for  the  most  part  de- 
termine the  date  of  Homer  by  reference  to  some 
other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenticated — 
such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  Return  of  the  Hfira- 
kleids,  or  the  Ionic  migration.  KratSs  placed  Ho- 
mer earlier  than  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  and 
less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war :  Erato- 
sthenes put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan  war: 
Aristotle,  Aristarchus  and  Castor  made  his  birth 
contemporary  with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  Apol- 
loddrus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after  that 
event,  or  240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thu- 
cydidSs  assigns  to  him  a  date  much  subsequent  to 
the  Trojan  war^  On  the  other  hand,  Theopompus 
and  Euphoridn  refer  his  age  to  the  far  more  recent 

»  Thacyd.  i,  3. 
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period  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyg6s  (Ol.  18-23, 
B.c,  708-688),  and  put  him  600  years  after  the 
Trojan  epoch*.  What  were  the  grounds  of  these 
various  conjectures,  we  do  not  know,  thoughin  the 
statements  of  KratSs  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may 
pretty  well  divine.  But  the  oldest  dictum  preserved 
to  us  respecting  the  date  of  Homer — meaning 
thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — appears 
to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the 
most  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  epic.  Herodotus  places  Homer  400  years  ^*^  fV 
before  himself;  taking  his  departure,  not  from  any  Herodotus 
fabulous  event,  but  from  a  point  of  real  and  au«  probabu. 
thentic  time*.  Four  centuries  anterior  to  Hero- 
dotus would  be  a  period  commencing  with  880  b.c  : 
so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems 
would  thus  fall  in  a  space  between  860  and  800  b.c. 
We  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Herodotus 
that  this  was  his  own  judgement,  opposed  to  a 

^  See  the  statements  and  citations  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  col- 
lected in  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  He  prefers  the  view 
of  Aristotle,  and  places  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  a  century  earlier  than  I  am 
inclined  to  do,— 940-927  b.  c. 

Kratfis  prohably  placed  the  poet  anterior  to  the  Return  of  the  H&ra- 
kleids,  because  the  Iliad  makes  no  mention  of  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus: 
Eratosthenes  may  be  supposed  to  have  grounded  his  date  on  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Iliad  which  mentions  the  three  generations  descended  horn 
Mieua.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  very  low 
date  assigned  by  Theopompus  and  £uphori6n. 

The  Pseudo-Herodotus,  in  his  Ufe  of  Homer,  puts  the  birth  of  the 
poet  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  53.  H&rakleidls  Ponticus  affirmed  that  Lykurgus  had 
brought  into  Peloponnesus  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  before  been 
unknown  out  of  Ionia.  The  supposed  epoch  of  Lykurgus  has  some- 
times been  employed  to  sustain  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  Homeric 
poems;  but  everythmg  respecting  Lykurgus  is  too  doubtful  to  serve  as 
evidence  in  other  inquiries. 
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current  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an 
earlier  epoch. 
Probable         To  placc  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods 

oat^r  of  tbe  ^  ^ 

niadand     bctwcen  850  b.c.  and  776  b.c.,  appears  to  me  more 

t^iso'  probable  than  any  other  date,  anterior  or  posterior 

and776B.o.  _mQ,.g  probable  than  the  latter,  because  we  are 

justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older 

than  Arktinus,  who  comes  shortly  after  the  first 

01ympiad-*->more  probable  than  the  former,  because 

the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more  do 

we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preseryation»  al* 

ready  sufficiently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and 

society  to  the  historical  times. 

Epic  poems      The  modc  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all 

xecited  to 

assembled  pocms,  cpic  as  wcll  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (pro- 
noTmdTby  bably)  of  Pcisistnitus,  were  circulated  and  brought 
ind^duais  j^  jjgj^  ^p^Q  ^^^  public,  descrves  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and 
apart,  but  sung  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assem- 
bled companies.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet :  for 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  lUad  and  Odys- 
sey were  preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom 
contend  that  they  were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  efiect  of  the  poems,  we  must 
always  take  account  of  this  great  difference  be- 
tween early  Greece  and  our  own  times — between 
the  congregation  mustered  at  a  solemn  festival, 
stimulated  by  community  of  sympathy,  listening  to 
a  measured  and  musical  recital  from  the  lips  of 
trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  whose  matter  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — and  the 
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solitary  reader  with  a  manuscript  before  him ;  suoh 
manuscript  being  down  to  a  very  late  period  in 
Greek  literature,  indifferently  writteui  without  di- 
vision into  parts  and  mthout  marks  of  punctuation. 
As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  performances  in  all  ages, 
so  in  that  of  the  early  Grecian  epic — a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  was  derived  from 
the  talent  of  the  reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general 
accompaniments,  and  would  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  solitary  reading.  Originally,  the  bard 
simg  his  own  epical  narrative,  commencing  with  a 
prooBmium  or  hymn  to  one  of  the  gods^ :  his  pro- 
fession was  separate  and  special,  like  that  of  the 
carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the  prophet :  his  manner 
and  enunciation  must  have  required  particular  train- 
ing no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.  His  cha- 
racter presents  itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly 
esteemed ;  and  in  the  Iliad,  even  Achilles  does  not 
disdain  to  touch  the  lyre  ^with  his  own  hands,  and 
to  sing  heroic  deeds  ^.     Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and 

'  The  Homeric  hymns  are  proooms  of  this  sort,  some  very  shorty  oon- 
sisting  only  of  a  few  lines—others  of  oonsiderahle  length.  The  Hymn 
(or  rather  one  of  the  two  hymns)  to  Apollo  is  cited  by  Thucydid^s  as 
the  Proosm  of  Apollo. 

The  Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo>  Hermds^  D^mStdr  and  Dionysus* 
are  genuine  epical  narratives.  Hermann  (Prsef.  ad  Hymn.  p.  bucdx.) 
pronounces  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  genuine ; 
portions  of  the  Hynm  to  Apollo  (Herm.  p.  xx)  are  also  very  old,  but 
both  that  hymn  and  the  others  are  largely  interpolated.  His  opinion 
respecting  these  interpolations,  however,  is  disputed  by  Franke  (iSrtefat. 
ad  Hymn.  Homeric,  p.  iz.-zix.) ;  and  the  distinction  between  what  is 
genuine  and  what  is  spurious  depends  upon  criteria  not  very  distinctly 
assignable.    Compare  Ulrici,  Gesch.  derEp.  Poes.  p.  385-391. 

'  Phemius,  Demodokus,  and  the  nameless  bard  who  guarded  the 
fidelity  of  Klytsemnlstra,  bear  out  this  position  (Odyss.  i.  155 ;  iii.  267 ; 
viii.  490;  xxi.  330;  Achilles  in  Iliad,  ix.  190). 

A  degree  of  inviolability  seems  attached  to  the  person  of  the  bard  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  herald  (Odyss.  zxii.  355-357). 
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Odyssey,  and  the  poems  embodied  in  the  Epic 
Cycle,  produce  all  their  impression  and  gain  all 
their  renown  by  this  process  of  oral  delivery,  but 
even  the  lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded  them 
were  known  and  felt  in  the  same  way  by  the  general 
public,  even  after  the  full  establishment  of  habits  of 
reading  among  lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of 
the  epic,  the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  ex- 
tremely simple  and  the  measure  comparatively  little 
diversified,  with  no  other  accompaniment  than  that 
of  the  four-stringed  harp — all  the  variations  super- 
induced upon  the  original  hexameter,  beginning 
with  the  pentameter  and  iambus,  and  proceeding 
step  by  step  to  the  complicated  strophes  of  Pindar 
and  the  tragic  writers,  still  left  the  general  effect  of 
the  poetry  greatly  dependent  upon  voice  and  ac- 
companiments and  pointedly  distinguished  from 
mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words.  And  in  the 
dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  de- 
clamation and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alter- 
Lyric  and    nated  with  the  song  and  dance  of  the  Chorus,  and 

cnoric 

poetry,  in-  with  the  instruments  of  musicians,  the  whole  being 
the  car.  *'  Set  off  by  imposing  visible  decorations.  Now  both 
dramatic  effect  and  song  are  familiar  in  modern 
times,  so  that  every  man  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween reading  the  words  and  hearing  them  under 
the  appropriate  circumstances:  but  poetry,  as  such, 
is,  and  has  now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  reading,  that  it  requires  an  especial  memento  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feel- 
ings of  a  promiscuous  and  sympathising  multitude. 
Readers  there  were  none,  at  least  until  the  century 
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preceding  Sol6n  and  Peisistratus :  from  that  time 
forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number 
and  influence ;  though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the 
most  literary  period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with 
modem  European  society.  So  far  as  the  produc* 
tion  of  beautiful  epic  poetry  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  select  body  of  instructed  readers  furnished 
a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the  unlettered  and  listen- 
ing crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  poems  of 
Choerilus  and  Antimachus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men, 
never  acquired  popularity ;  and  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet 
into  fashion  at  the  expense  of  HomerV 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  or  the  cUm 
that  class  of  men,  who  formed  the  medium  of  com-  psodes', 
munication  between  the  verse  and  the  ear,  were  of  "ecltew.*"^ 
the  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career — the 
bards  and  rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for 

>  Spartian.  Vit.  Hadrian,  p.  S;  Dio  Cass.  Ixiz.  4 ;  Plut.  Tim.  c.  36. 

There  are  some  good  observations  on  this  point  in  Nake's  comments 
on  Choerilus,  ch.  viii.  p.  59  : — 

"Habet  hoc  epica  poesis,  vera  ilk,  cujus  perfectissimam  normam 
agnoscimus  Homericam — habet  hoc  proprium,  ut  non  in  possessione 
virorum  eruditorum,  sed  quasi  viva  sit  et  coram  populo  recitanda :  ut 
,  cum  populo  erescat,  et  si  populus  Deorum  et  antiquorum  heroum  fiEU*i- 
nora,  quod  prsecipuum  est  epicse  poeseos  argumentum,  audire  et  secum 
repetere  dedidicerit,  obmutescat.  Id  vero  turn  factum  est  in  Greedft, 
quum  populus  e&  tetate,  quam  pueritiam  dicere  possis,  peracti,  partim 
ad  res  serias  tristesque,  politicas  maxime — easque  multo,  quam  antea, 
impeditiores — abstrahebatur  :  partim  epicee  poeseos  pertaesus,  ex  aliis 
poeseos  generibus,  quae  tum  nascebantur,  novum  et  diversum  oblecta- 
menti  genus  primo  pnesagire,  sibi,  deinde  haurire,  ccepit." 

Nake  remarks  too  that  the  "  splendidissima  et  propria  Homericse  poe- 
seos eetas,  ea  quee  sponte  quasi  su&  inter  populum  et  quasi  cum  populo 
viveret/'  did  not  reach  below  Peisistratus.  It  did  not,  I  think,  reach 
even  so  low  as  that  period. 
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the  lyric»  the  actors  and  singers  jointly  with  the 
dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  de- 
livery of  their  compositions,  and  so  prominently 
did  this  business  of  teaching  present  itself  to  the 
view  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by 
which  the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  de« 
signated,  derived  from  thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented 
the  festivals  at  a  time  when  Grecian  cities  were 
multiplied  and  easy  of  access,  for  the  recitation  of 
the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of  course 
great  differences  of  excellence ;  but  that  the  more 
considerable  individuals  of  the  class  were  elabo- 
rately trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  their  profession,  we  may  assume  as  certain. 
But  it  happens  that  Sokrat^s  with  his  two  pupils 
Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptuously  of  their 
merits,  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed, 
somewhat  too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of 
condemnation  as  conclusive,  without  taking  account 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  delivered  \ 

'  Xenoph.  Memoimb.  iv.  2,  10;  and  Sympot.  iii.  6.    Ola^  n  «^y 

i$^t  rf\i$Uir€pov  pa^dow; ArjKwyi^  Sri  r^  vfrovolat  ow  tniin-a^ 

roi.  Sv  df  Zr7<ri^p<$r^  T€  koI  'Aya(iiidpdpf  Koi  SKKoig  iroXXoiff  iroX^ 
btdmKOf  dpyvpuuf,  i^tm  ovdeV  at  rwf  froXXoC  a$i»9  XcX^^c. 

These  vtropoUu  are  the  hidden  meaningi  or  allegorie*  which  a  certain 
set  of  philosophers  undertook  to  discover  in  Homer,  and  which  the 
rhapsodes  were  no  way  called  upon  to  study. 

The  Platonic  dialogue  called  I6n  ascribes  to  I6n  the  double  function 
of  a  rhapsode  or  impressive  reciter,  and  a  critical  expositor  of  the  poet 
(Isokrat^s  also  indicates  the  same  double  character  in  the  rhapsodes  of 
his  time — Panathenaic  p.  240) ;  but  it  conveys  no  solid  grounds  for  a 
mean  estimate  of  the  dass  of  rhapsodes,  while  it  attests  remarkably 
the  striking  effect  produced  by  their  recitation  (c.  6.  p.  635).  That  this 
dass  of  men  came  to  combine  the  habit  of  expository  comment  on  the 
poet  with  their  original  profession  of  redting,  provea  the  tendendea  of 
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These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other 
poets  with  a  view  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine, 
and  virtuous  practice:  they  analysed  the  characters 
whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the  value  of  the 
lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning,  where  they  disapproved  that  which 
vras  apparent.     When  they  found  a  man  like  the  Rhapsodet 

condemned 

rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress  the  Homeric  by  tbe  so- 
narrative  upon  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  i^phers' 
meddled  at  all,  or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  Z^iy, 
business  of  exposition,  they  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt; indeed  Sokrat^s  depreciates  the  poets  them- 
selves much  upon  the  same  principle,  as  dealing 
with  matters  of  which  they  could  render  no  rationed 
account^  It  was  also  the  habit  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  to  disparage  generally  professional  exer- 
tion of  talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
contrasting  it  often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with 
the  gratuitous  teaching  and  ostentatious  poverty  of 
their  master.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in  judging 
the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard.  Though  they 
were  not  philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was  their 
province — and  it  had  been  so,  long  before  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring  their 

tii6  age;  probably  it  alao  brought  them  into  rivalry  with  the  philoeo- 
phers. 

The  grounds  taken  by  Aristotle  (Problem,  xxx.  10$  compare  Aul. 
Qellius,  XX.  14)  against  the  actors^  singers,  musicians,  &c»  of  his  time 
are  more  serious,  and  have  more  the  air  of  truth. 

If  it  be  oorrect  in  Lehrs  (de  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46)  to 
identify  those  early  glossographers  of  Homer,  whose  explanations  the 
Alexandrine  critics  so  severely  condemned,  with  the  rhapsodes,  this  only 
proves  that  the  rhapsodes  had  come  to  undertake  a  double  duty,  of 
which  their  predecessors  before  Sol6n  would  never  have  dreamt. 

>  Plato,  Apolog.  6oorat.  p.  22.  e.  7. 
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poet  home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  as- 
sembled crowd,  and  to  penetrate  themselves  with 
his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were 
valuable  members  of  the  Grecian  community,  and 
seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive 
Acedi  or  Bards,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  discontinuance  of  all  musical  ac* 
companiment.  Originally  the  bard  sung,  enliven* 
ing  the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple 
four-stringed  harp :  his  successor  the  rhapsode,  re- 
cited, holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but  a  branch  of 
laurel,  and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and 
manner, — a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  de* 
clamation^  which  gradually  increased  in  vehement 
emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 

'  Aristotel.  Poetic,  g.  47 ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Kyklos ;  Ueber  den 
Yortrag  der  Homerischen  Gedichte,  pp.  340-406,  which  collects  all  the 
facts  respecting  the  Aoedi  and  the  rhapsodes.  Unfortunately  the  as- 
certained points  are  very  few. 

The  laurel  branch  in  the  hand  of  the  singer  or  reciter  (for  the  two 
expressions  are  often  confounded)  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
recitation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (Hesiod,  Theog.  30 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristo- 
phan.  Nub.  1367.  Pausan.  z.  7,  2).  "  Poemataomne  genus  (says  Apu- 
leius.  Florid,  p.  122,  Bipont.)  apta  virga,  lyrae,  socco,  cothumo.'^ 

Not  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  dso  Archilochus,  were  recited  by 
rhapsodes  (Athenee.  xii.  620 ;  also  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p«  658).  Consult, 
besides,  Nitzsch,  De  Historic  Homeri,  Fascic.  2.  p.  114  seq,,  respecting 
the  rhapsodes ;  and  O,  Miiller,  History  of  tlie  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  3, 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  are  however  often  confounded,  in 
reference  to  any  verse  solemnly  and  emphatically  delivered  (Thucydid. 
ii.  63) — <t>diTK0VT€s  ol  irpta-fivrtpoi  naXai  ^dc(r^ai,''H£ct  AcDpiaiedrTrAf- 
fjLos  Koi  \oifi6s  &iC  avT^,    And  the  rhapsodes  are  said  to  sing  Homer 
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that  of  the  dramatic  actor.     At  what  time  this 
change  took  place,  or  whether  the  two  different 
modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic  may  for  a 
certain  period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.     Hesiod  receives  VuiaUoni 
from  the  Muse  a  branch  of  laurel,  as  a  token  of  his  of  redtTng^ 
ordination  into  their  service,  which  marks  him  for  epicT"^*"^' 
a  rhapsode ;  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp 
is   still  recognised  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient  and  popular  at  the  Pan- 
ionic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos^     Perhaps  the 

(Plato,  Eryzias^  c.  13 ;  Hesych.  v.  Bpavpnviois) ;  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  has 
a  good  passage  upon  song  and  speech. 

WiUiiim  Grimm  (Deutsche  Heldensage,  p.  373)  supposes  the  ancient 
German  heroic  romances  to  have  been  recited  or  deckimed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  as  the  Servian  heroic 
lays  are  even  at  this  time  delivered. 

Fauriel  also  tells  us,  respecting  the  French  Carlovingian  Epic  (Bo- 
mans  de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  xiii.  p.  559) :  "  The  ro- 
mances of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  were  really  sung :  the  jongleur 
invited  his  audience  to  hear  a  belle  chanson  d*  histoire, — '  le  mot  chanter 
ne  manque  jamais  dans  la  formule  initiale,' — and  it  is  to  be  understood 
literally :  the  music  was  simple  and  intermittent,  more  like  a  recitative; 
the  jongleur  carried  a  rebek,  or  violin  with  three  strings,  an  Arabic  in- 
strument ;  when  he  wished  to  rest  his  voice,  he  played  an  air  or  ritour- 
nelle  upon  this ;  he  went  thus  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the  ro- 
mances had  no  existence  among  the  people  except  through  the  aid  and 
recitation  of  these  jongleurs." 

It  appears  that  there  had  once  been  rhapsodic  exhibitions  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  but  they  were  discontinued  (Klearchus  ap.  Athenae. 
vii.  p.  275) — probably  superseded  bythe  dithyramb  and  the  tragedy. 

The  etymology  of  po^d^^  is  a  disputed  point :  Welcker  traces  it  to 
fidfidot ;  most  critics  derive  it  from  pcarrtiv  dotdijv,  which  O.  Miiller  ex- 
plains "  to  denote  the  coupling  together  of  verses  without  any  consider- 
able divisions  or  pauses, — the  even,  unbroken,  continuous  flow  of  the 
epic  poem,"  as  contrasted  with  the  strophic  or  choric  periods  (/.  c). 

*  Homer,  Hymn  to  Apoll.  170.  The  KiBapis,  doibrj,  opxnBfi^t^  are 
constantly  put  together  in  that  hymn ;  evidently  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment was  essential  to  the  hymns  at  the  Ionic  festival.  Com- 
pare also  the  Hymn  to  Hermis  (430),  where  the  frmction  ascribed  to 
the  Muses  can  hardly  be  understood  to  include  non-musical  recitation. 
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improvements  made  in  the  harp,  to  which  three 
strings,  in  addition  to  the  original  four,  were  at- 
tached by  Terpander  (b.c.  660),  and  the  growing 
complication  of  instrumental  music  generally,  may 
have  contributed  to  discredit  the  primitive  accom- 
paniment, and  thus  to  promote  the  practice  of 
recital:  the  story,  that  Terpander  himself  composed 
music  not  only  for  hexameter  poems  of  his  own, 
but  also  for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  music  which  preceded  him  was  ceasing  to  find 
favour^  By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the 
bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that 
before  the  time  of  Sol6n,  the  latter  was  the  recog- 
nised and  exclusive  organ  of  the  old  Epic ;  some- 
times in  short  fragments  before  private  companies, 
by  single  rhapsodes — sometimes  several  rhapsodes 
in  continuous  succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  were  preserved,  during  the  two  centuries 
(or  as  some  think,  longer  interval)  between  their 
original  composition  and  the  period  shortly  pre* 

The  Hymn  to  Hennas  is  more  recent  than  Terpander,  inaimuch  at  it 
mentions  the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre,  v.  50. 

^  Terpander — see  Plutarch,  de  Musicft,  c.  3-4 ;  the  ftcts  respeetiiig 
him  are  collected  in  Plehn's  Leahiaca,  pp.  140-160;  but  Teiy  little  can 
be  authenticated. 

Stesander  at  the  Pythian  festivals  sang  the  Homeric  battles,  with  ft 
harp  accompaniment  of  his  awn  composition  (Athene,  ziv.  p.  638). 

The  principal  testimonies  respecting  the  rhapsodising  of  the  Homeric 
poems  at  Athens,  chiefly  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  are  Isokratte, 
Panegyric  p.  74 ;  Lycurgus  contra  Leocrat.  p.  161 ;  Plato^  Hippaidi. 
p.  228;  Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Solon,  i.  67. 

Inscriptions  attest  that  rhapsodising  continued  in  great  esteem,  down 
to  a  late  period  of  the  historical  age>  both  at  Chios  and  Te6s,  especial^ 
the  former :  it  was  the  subject  of  competition  by  trained  youtt^  and  of 
prizes  for  the  vicUnr,  at  periodical  religious  solemnities  t  sea  Coip* 
Insoript.  Boeckl^  No.  2214-^068. 
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ceding  Sol6n — and  respecting  their  original  com- 
position and  subsequent  changes — ^there  are  wide 
diflferences  of  opinion  among  able  critics.     Were  4*^^^ 
they  preserved  with,  or  without,  being  written?  Homeric 
Was  the  Iliad  originally  composed  as  one  poem,  ^^be 
and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of  them  ^'^^'^ 
an  aggregation  of  parts  originally  self-existent  and 
unconnected  ?    Was  the  authorship  of  each  poem 
single«headed  or  many-headed  ? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have 
been  generally  coupled  together  and  discussed  with 
reference  to  each  other,  by  inquiries  into  the  Ho- 
meric poems ;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Prole-  p^^^^^ 
gomena  have  the  merit  of  keeping  them  distinct.  ^^^ 
Half  a  century  ago,  the  acute  and  valuable  Prole-  noied  mw 
gomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to  account  the  ?ei^^!^ 
Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently  rf/i^*"^ 


published,  first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  ^nit-^i^j^, 
to  the  history  of  the  Homeric  text.     A  considerable  tbortnip 

with  pMW 

part  of  that  dissertation  (though  by  no  means  the  written 
whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre-  b^nni^. 
viously  announced  by  Bentley  amongst  others,  that 
the  separate  constituent  portions  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented  together  into  any 
compact  body  and  unchangeable  order  until  the 
days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion,  Wolf 
maintained  that  no  written  copies  of  either  poem 
could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier 
times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred — and 
that  without  writing,  neither  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have  been  originally 
conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realised  by  him, 
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The  two 
questions 
not  neces- 
•arily  con- 
noted, 
tbongh 
commonly 
discussed 
together.^ 
Few  traces 
of  writing, 
long  after 
the  Home* 
ricage. 


transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  abs^ 
ence  of  easy  and  convenient  writing,  such  as  must 
be  indispensably  supposed  for  long  manuscripts, 
among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus  one  of  the  points 
in  Wolf's  case  against  the  primitive  integrity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Nitzsch  and  other  leading 
opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connection  of  the  one  with 
the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  ori- 
ginally put  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  incumbent 
on  those,  who  defended  the  ancient  aggregate  cha- 
racter of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  maintain  that 
they  were  written  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions 
ascribed  by  Wolf  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates 
in  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems,  are  nowise  ad- 
missible. But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained 
towards  that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  order  to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  admitting  long  written  poems  in 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  Few 
things,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  improbable:  and 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis,  admits  this  no  less  than  Wolf  himself  ^ 
The  traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the  seventh 


*  Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn.  c.  xzxviii.-xl.  '*  Hand  tamen  nllum  Ho- 
mericorum  carminum  exemplar  Pisistrati  seculo  antiqoiuB  eztitiaiey  ant 
sexcentesimo  prius  anno  ante  C.N.  scriptum  fuisse,  facile  credam :  ran 
enim  et  perdifficilis  erat  iis  temporibus  scriptura  ob  penuriam  materi« 
scribendo  idonese,  quum  literas  aut  lapidibuB  exarare^  auttabulis  ligneis 

aut  laminis  metalli  alicujus  insculpere  oporteret Atque  ideo  memo« 

riter  retenta  sunt,  et  hiec  et  alia  Yetenun  poetarom  carmina,  et  per  urbea 
et  vioos  et  in  principum  viroram  aedibus^  decantata  a  rhi^ptodia.  Neque 
mirandum  est,  ea  per  tot  sscula  sic  integra  conservata  esse,  quoniam— 
per  eos  tradita  erant,  qui  ab  omnibus  Grsecise  et  coloniarutn  regibua  et 
civitatibus  meicede  satia  ampUl  conducti,  omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  edis^ 
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century  before  the  Christian  aera,  are  exceedingly 
trifling.  We  have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier 
than  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  the  early  inscriptions 
are  rude  and  unskilfully  executed :  nor  can  we  even 
assure  ourselves  whether  Archilochus,  Simonides 
of  Amorgus/Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus,  Xanthus,  and  the 
other  early  elegiac  and  lyric  poets,  committed 
their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what  time  the 
practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first 
positive  ground,  which  authorises  us  to  presume 
the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of  Homer,  is  in  the 
famous  ordinance  of  Soldn  with  regard  to  the 
rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea  ;  but  for  what  length 
of  time,  previously,  manuscripts  had  existed,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have 
been  written  from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not 
upon  positive  proofs — nor  yet  upon  the  existing 
habits  of  society  with  regard  to  poetry,  for  they 
admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  aod  Odyssey  were 
not  read,  but  recited  and  heard — but  upon  the 
supposed   necessity   that  there    must    have    been 

oendis,  retinendis,  et  rite  recitandis,  conferebant."  Compare  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  zxiv.-xzY. 

The  eyidences  of  early  writing  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  written 
poems  even  anterior  to  Homer,  may  be  seen  collected  in  Kreuser  (Vor- 
fragen  ueber  Homeros,  p.  127-159,  Frankfort,  1828).  His  proofo 
appear  to  me  altogether  inconclusive.  Nitzsch  maintains  the  same 
opinion  (Histor.  Homeri,  Fasc.  i.  sect.  xi.  xvii.  xviii.) — in  my  opinion, 
not  more  successfully :  nor  does  Franz  (Epigraphies  GrsBC.  Introd.  s.  iv.) 
produce  any  new  arguments. 

I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  Mr.  Knight's  language,  when  he  says  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  long  preservation  of  the  Homeric 
poems  unwritten.  It  is  enough  to  maintain  that  the  existence  and 
practical  use  of  long  manuscripts  by  all  the  rhapsodes,  under  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  among  the  Greeks, 
would  be  a  greater  wonder. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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manuscripts \   to   ensure  the  preservation   of  the 
poems, — the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being 
neither  sufficient  nor  trustworthy.     But  here  we 
only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running  into  a 
greater ;  for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  memory,  is  far  less  astonishing 
than  that  of  long  manuscripts  in  an  age  essentially 
non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when  even  suit- 
able instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are 
not  obvious.     Moreover  there  is  a  strong  positive 
reason  for  believing  that  the  bard  was  under  no 
necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  consulting  a 
Bards  or     mauuscript.     For  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  blind- 
of 'adequate  ucss  would  have  bccu  a  disqualification  for  the  pro- 
kM^inTOD-    fession,  which  we  know  that  it  was  not ;  as  well 
thi^wndl-'*  ^''^™  *^®  example  of  Demodokus  in  the  Odyssey, 
tioMofthe  as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the 

age  than 

long  Mss.  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom  Thucydidds,  as 
well  as  the  general  tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  iden- 
tifies with  Homer  himself^.  The  author  of  that 
Hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  de- 
scribed a  blind  man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfec- 

Blind  tioD  in  his  art,  if  he  had  been  conscious  that  the 
memory  of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 

'  See  this  argument  strongly  put  by  Nitzsch,  in  the  prefatory  remarks 
at  the  beginning  of  his  second  Yolume  of  Commentaries  on  the  Odyssey 
(p.  z.-zxix.).  He  takes  great  pains  to  discard  all  idea  that  the  poems 
were  written  in  order  to  be  read.  To  the  same  purpose  Franz  (Epi- 
graphies Qnec.  Introd.  p.  32),  who  adopts  NitzMch's  positions, — ''  Au- 
dituris  enim,  non  lecturis,  carmina  parabant." 

*  Odyss.  viii.  65;  Hymn.ad  ApoU.  172;  Pseudo-Herodot.  Vit.  Ho- 
mer, c.  3;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

Various  commentators  on  Homer  imagined  that  under  the  misfortune 
of  Demodokus  the  poet  in  reality  described  his  own  (Schol.  ad  Odyss. 
1.  1.;  Mazim.  Tp*.  xxzviii.  1). 


bardsi. 
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Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of 
memory  required  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes, 
even  for  the  longest  of  these  oM  epic  poems, — 
though  doubtless  great,  was  at  all  superhuman. 
Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  we  know  that  there  were  educated 
gentlemen  at  Athens  who  could  repeat  both  poems 
by  heart' :  but  in  the  professional  recitations,  we 

^  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5.  Compare,  respecting  the  laborioiu  disci- 
pline of  the  GflJlic  Druidi,  and  the  number  of  unwritten  verses  which 
they  retained  in  their  memories,  Ctesar,  B.  G.  vi.  14 ;  Mela,  iii.  2 :  also 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  8.  zxiv.  and  Herod,  ii.  77>  about  the  prodigious  memory 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis. 

I  transcribe,  from  the  interesting  Discours  of  M.  Fauriel  (prefixed  to 
his  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Gr^oe  Modeme,  Paris  1824),  a  few  parti- 
culars respecting  the  number,  the  mnemonic  power,  and  the  popularity 
of  those  itinerant  singers  or  rhapsodes  who  frequent  the  festivals  or 
paneghyris  of  modem  Greece :  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  this  profession 
is  habitually  exercised  by  blind  men  (p.  xc.  seq,), 

**  Les  aveugles  exercent  en  Gr^  une  profession  qui  les  rend  non 
seulement  agreables,  mais  n^cessaires;  le  caract^,  I'imagination,  et 
la  condition  du  peuple,  ^tant  ce  qu'ils  sont:  ^c'est  la  profession  de 

chanteurs  ambulans lis  sont  dans  Fusage,  tant  sur  le  continent 

que  dans  les  ties,  de  la  Gr^oe,  d'apprendre  par  ooeur  le  plus  grand 
nombre  qu'ils  peuvent  de  chansons  populaires  de  tout  genre  et  de  toute 
^poque.  Quelques  uns  finissent  par  en  savoir  one  quantity  prodigieuse, 
et  tons  en  savent  beaucoup.  Avec  ce  tr^or  dans  leur  m^moire,  ils 
sont  toujours  en  marche,  traversent  la  Gr^  en  tout  sens ;  ils  s'en  vont 
de  ville  en  ville,  de  village  en  village,  chantant  k  I'auditoire  qui  se  forme 
aus8it6t  autonr  d'eux,  partout  oil  ils  se  montrent,  relies  de  leurs  chan- 
aons  qu'ils  jugeni  convenir  le  mieux,  soit  it  la  locality,  soit  ^  la  circon- 
stance,  et  re^oivent  une  petite  r^ibution  qui  fait  tout  leur  revenu. 
ns  ont  I'air  de  chercher  de  pr^fi^rence,  en  tout  lieu,  la  partie  la  plus 
inculte  de  la  population,  qui  en  est  toujours  la  plus  cnrieuse,  la  plus 
avide  d'impressions,  et  la  moins  difficile  dans  le  choix  de  ceux  qui  leur 
sont  offertes.  Les  Turcs  seuls  ne  les  Content  pas.  Cest  aux  reunions 
nombreuses,  aux  fites  de  village  connues  sous  le  nom  de  Paneghyris, 
que  ces  chanteurs  ambulans  aceourent  le  plus  volontiers.  Ils  chantent 
en  s'aceompagnant  d*un  instrument  it  cordes  que  Ton  touche  avec  un 
archet,  et  qui  est  exactement  I'ancienne  lyre  des  Grrecs,  dont  il  a  con- 
serve le  nom  comme  la  forme. 

"Cette  lyre,  pour  ^re  enti^re,  doit  avoir  cinq  cordes:  mais  souvent 

o2 
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are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go 
through  the  whole :  the  recitation  was  essentially 
a  joint  undertaking,  and  the  rhapsodes  who  visited 
a  festival  would  naturally  understand  among  them- 
selves which  part  of  the  poem  should  devolve  upon 
each  particular  individual.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  means  of  preparation  before- 
hand, the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could 
deliver  would  be  measured^  not  so  much  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  memory,  as  by  the  physical  suffi- 
ciency of  his  voice,  having  reference  to  the  sono- 

elle  n'en  a  que  deux  ou  trois,  dont  les  Bons,  comme  il  est  ais^  de  pr^- 
Bumer,  n'ont  rien  \W  bien  harmonieux.  Les  cbanteun  aveugles  yont 
ordinairement  isol^s,  et  cfaacun  d'eux  chante  k  part  dea  autres :  mais 
quelquefois  aussi  ils  se  r^unissent  par  groupes  de  deux  ou  de  trois,  pour 

dire  ensemble  les  mimes  chansons Ces  modemes  rhapsodes  doivent 

£tre  divises  en  deux  classes.  Les  uns  (et  ce  sont,  selon  toute  apparence, 
les  plus  nombreux)  se  boment  k  la  fonction  de  recueillir^  d'apprendre 
par  cceur,  et  de  mettre  en  circulation,  des  pi^s  qu'ils  n'ont  point  com- 
post. Les  autres  (et  ce  sont  oeux  qui  forment  I'ordre  le  plus  distingu^ 
de  leur  corps),  k  cette  fonction  de  r^p^titeurs  et  de  colporteurs  des  poe- 
sies d'autrui,  joignent  cdle  de  poetes,  et  ajoutent  k  la  masse  des  chan- 
sons apprises  d'autres  diants  de  leur  fa9on Ces  rhapsodes  aveugles 

sont  les  nouvellistes  et  les  historiens,  en  m6me  temps  que  les  poetes  du 
peuple,  en  cela  parftutement  semblables  aux  rhapsodes  anciens  de  la 
Gr^ce." 

To  pass  to  another  country — Persia,  once  the  great  rival  of  Greece  : — 
"  The  KiuToglian  rhapsodes  are  called  Kurroglou-Khans,  from  khauth- 
den,  to  smg.  Their  duty  is  to  know  by  heart  all  the  ntejjUsses  (meet- 
ings) of  Kurroglou,  narrate  them,  or  sing  them  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  favourite  instrument  of  Kurroglou,  the  chungur  or  sitar,  a  three- 
stringed  guitar.  Ferdausi  has  also  his  Shah-nama-Khans,  and  the 
prophet  Mahommed  his  Koran-Khans.  The  memory  of  those  singers 
is  truly  astonishing.  At  every  request  they  recite  in  one  breath  for 
some  hoiui,  without  stammering,  beginning  the  tale  at  the  passage  or 
verse  pointed  out  by  the  hearers."  ( Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of 
Persia,  as  found  in  the  Adventures  and  Improvisations  of  Kurroglou, 
the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Northern  Persia,  by  Alexander  Chodzko :  Lon- 
don 1842,  Introd.  p.  13.) 

"  One  of  the  songs  of  the  Calmuck  national  bards  sometimes  lasts  a 
whole  day."    (Ibid.  p.  372.) 
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rous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  re- 
quired from  bim\ 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  trans-  Powibimy 

of  preser- 

mission  of  the  text  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  ving  the 
simply  oral  means  ?     It  may  be  replied  that  oral  m^moryfas 
transmission  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly  ^^JJ^'^ic/ 
as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.     The  creat  '***y  were 

*  o  preserved. 

lines  of  each  poem  —the  order  of  parts — the  vein 
of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  general  style  of  locu- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words — would 
be  maintained :  for  the  professional  training  of  the 
rhapsode,  over  and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual 
memory,  would  tend  to  Homerize  his  mind  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted)  and  to  restrain  him 
within  this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  text,  we  should  expect 
that  there  would  be  wide  differences  and  numerous 
inaccuracies :  and  so  there  really  were,  as  the 
records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the 
passages  cited  in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in 
our  Homeric  text,  abundantly  testify^. 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
respect  to  the  letter  called  the  Digamma  affords  a 
proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  considerable  period 

^  There  are  just  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitford  on  the  possihility  that  the 
Homeric  poems  might  have  heen  preserved  without  writing  (Histoiy 
of  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  136-137). 

*  Villoison,  Prolegomen.  pp.  xxxiv.-lvi. ;  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  37. 
Diintzer,  in  the  Epicor.  Gnec.  Fragm.  p.  27-29,  gives  a  considerable  Ust 
of  the  Homeric  passages  cited  by  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  either 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
many  of  these  passages  belonged  to  other  epic  poems  which  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  Homer.  Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Ryklus,  pp.  20-133) 
enforces  this  opinion  very  justly,  and  it  harmonises  with  his  view  of 
the  name  of  Homer  as  co-extensive  with  the  whole  Epic  cycle. 
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Argument    beforc  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch 
i^i^rieuer     that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the 
Digamtiia.    interval  a  sensible  change\     At  the  time  when  these 
poems  were  composed,  the  Digamma  was  an  ef- 
fective consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse :  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced, 
and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the 
manuscripts — insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  cri- 
tics, though  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much 
later  poems  of  Alkseus  and  Sapphd,  never  recog- 
nised it  in  Homer.     The  hiatus,  and  the  various 
perplexities  of  metre,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
Digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  grammatical 
stratagems.     But  the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter 
is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered  intelligible  only  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  belonged 
for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice 
and  the  ear,  exclusively. 
When  did        At  what  pcriod  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other 
{l!^m«"be"*  Greek  poems,  first  began  to  be  written,  must  be 
^"^^^^j      matter  of  conjecture,  though  there  is  ground  for 
assurance  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Soldn.     If 

*  See  this  argument  strongly  maintained  in  Giese  (Ueber  den  JEo- 
lischen  Dialekt,  sect.  14.  p.  160  seqq,).  He  notices  several  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  Homeric  language — the  plenitude  and  variety  of  inter- 
changeable grammatical  forms — the  numerous  metrical  licences,  set 
right  by  appropriate  oral  intonations — which  indicate  a  language  as 
yet  not  constrained  by  the  fixity  of  written  authority. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  taken  by  O.  Miiller  (History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  5). 

Giese  has  shown  also,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  all  the  manuscripts 
of  Homer,  mentioned  in  the  Scholia,  were  written  in  the  Ionic  alphabet 
(with  H  and  O  as  marks  for  the  long  vowels,  and  no  special  mark  for 
the  rough  breathing),  in  so  far  as  the  special  citations  out  of  them 
enable  us  to  verify. 
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in  the  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon 
naming  any  more  determinate  period,  the  question 
at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were  the  purposes 
which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its 
first  commencement  must  have  been  intended  to 
answer  ?  For  whom  was  a  written  Iliad  necessary  ? 
Not  for  the  rhapsodes ;  for  with  them  it  was  not  only 
planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  interwoven  with 
the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all 
those  flexions  and  intonations  of  voxe,  pauses  and 
other  oral  artifices,  which  were  required  for  em- 
phatic delivery,  and  which  the  naked  manuscript 
could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public 
— they  were  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rha- 
psodic delivery,  and  with  its  accompaniments  of  a 
solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only  persons 
for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would 
be  a  select  few ;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class 
of  readers,  capable  of  analysing  the  complicated 
emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as  hearers  in 
the  crowd,  and  who  would  on  perusing  the  written 
words  realise  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  por- 
tion of  the  impression  communicated  by  the  reciter'. 

^  Nitzsch  and  Welcker  argae,  that  because  the  Homeric  poema  were 
heard  with  great  delight  and  interest,  therefore  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  art  of  writing,  even  while  beset  by  a  thousand  mechanical  difficul- 
ties, would  be  employed  to  record  them.  I  cannot  adopt  this  opinion, 
which  appears  to  me  to  derive  all  its  plausibility  from  our  present  fitmili- 
arity  with  reading  and  writing.  The  first  step  from  the  recited  to  the 
written  poem  is  really  one  of  great  violence,  as  well  as  useless  for  any 
want  then  actually  felt.  I  much  more  agree  with  Wolf  when  he  says : 
"  Diu  enim  illorum  hominum  vita  et  simplicitas  nihil  admodum  habuit, 
quod  scriptur&  dignum  videretur :  in  aliis  omnibus  occupati  agunt  illi, 
quae  posteri  scribunt,  vel  (ut  de  quibusdam  populis  accepimus)  etiam 
monstratam  operam  banc  spemunt  tanquara  indecori  otii :  carmina 
Hutem  quK  pangunt,  longo  usu  sic  ore  fundere  et  excipere  consucverunt. 
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Incredible  as  the  statemeot  may  seem  Id  an  age 
like  the  present,  there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and 
there  was  in  early  Greece,  a  time  when  no  such 
reading  class  existed.     If  we  could  discover  at  what 
time   such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  guess  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Epic  poems  were  first  committed  to  writing. 
Now  the  period  which  nmy  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the 
formation  even  of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in 
Greece,  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before 
the  Christian  aera  (b.c.  660  to  b.g.  630), — the  age 
of  Terpander,  Kallinus,  Archilochus,  Simonidds  of 
^*Tm'/°'  Amorgus,  &c.     I  ground  this  supposition  on  the 
that  tiiey     chaugc  thcu  Operated  in^  the  character  and  tenden- 
written       cies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and 
IlSddie^f     iambic  measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals 
«nt«7B.2!  ^^  ^^^  primitive  hexameter,  and  poetical  compo- 
sitions having  been  transferred  from  the  epical  past 
to  the  affairs  of  present  and  real  life.      Such  a 

ut  cantu  ct  redtatione  cam  maxhne  vigentia  deducere  ad  mutas  notaa, 
ez  illius  statis  sensu  nihil  aliud  esset,  quam  perimere  ea  et  vitali  yi  ac 
spiritu  privarc."    (Prolegom.  a.  xv.  p.  59.) 

Some  good  remarks  ou  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  William  Hum- 
boldt's Introduction  to  his  elaborate  treatise  Ueber  die  Kawi^Sprache, 
in  reference  to  the  oral  tales  current  among  the  Basques.  He  too  ob- 
serves how  great  and  repulsive  a  proceeding  it  is,  to  pass  at  first  from 
verse  sung  or  recited,  to  verse  written ;  implying  that  the  words  are 
conceived  detached  from  the  Vortrag,  the  accompanying  music,  and 
the  surrounding  and  sympathising  assembly.  The  Basque  tales  have 
no  charm  for  the  people  themselves  when  put  in  Spanish  words  and 
read  (Introduction,  sect.  xz.  p.  258-259). 

Unwritten  prose  tales,  preserved  in  the  memory  and  said  to  be  re- 
peated nearly  in  the  same  words  from  age  to  age»  are  mentioned  by 
Mariner  in  the  Tonga  Islands  (Mariner's  Account,  vol.  ii.  p.  t377). 

The  Druidical  poems  were  kept  unwritten  by  design,  after  viiiting 
was  in  established  use  for  other  purposes  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  13). 
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change  was  important  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
the  only  known  mode  of  publication  (to  use  a  modem 
phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the  nearest  ap- 
proaching to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  a  thirst  for  new  poetical  effect ;  and  the 
men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be  considered 
as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise, 
from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written 
words  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are 
told  that  Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulogised  the 
Thebais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  There  seems 
therefore  ground  for  conjecturing,  that  (for  the  use 
of  this  newly-formed  and  important,  but  very  nar- 
row class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
other  old  epics — the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as 
well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be 
compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.c.^ :  and  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian  com- 
merce, which  took  place  about  the  same  period, 
would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon.  A  reading  class, 
when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it ;  so 
that  before  the  time  of  Soldn,  fifty  years  afterwards, 

>  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenid,  vol.  i.  p.  368-373)  treats  it  as 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  Archilochus  and  Alkman  wrote  their  poems. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  for  announcing  this  as  positively  known 
— except  indeed  an  admission  of  Wolf,  which  is  doubtless  good  as  an 
orgufMntvm  ad  hominem,  but  is  not  to  be  received  as  proof  (Wolf, 
Proleg.  p.  50).  The  evidences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clinton  (p.  368)  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  anything  to  the  point. 

Giese  (Ueber  den  .£olischen  Dialekt,  p.  172)  places  the  first  writing 
of  the  separate  rhapsodies  composing  the  Iliad  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C. 
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both  readers  and  manuscripts,  though  still  com- 
paratively few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  re- 
cognised authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  refer- 
ence, against  the  carelessness  of  individual  rha- 
psodes. 
ofTjfJItud  ^®  ^^Yt  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
and  Odys-    to  havc  bccn  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing 

sey  down  to  .  '^  •       i         t»         •       • 

the  reign  of  for  a  pcHod  ucar  upon  two  centuries*.  But  is  it 
— TheOTy"*'  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able  critics 
of  Wolf.  i^^YQ  imagined  also,  that  the  separate  portions  of 
which  these  two  poems  are  composed  were  ori- 
ginally distinct  epical  ballads,  each  constituting  a 
separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation  ? 
Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author, 
but  originally  neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed 
order,  and  that  their  first  permanent  arrangement 
and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisi- 
stratus  conjoined  with  various  lettered  friends*? 

'  The  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  preserved  orally  for  a  period 
longer  than  two  centuries, — P.  A.  Miiller  thinks  very  much  longer, — 
before  they  were  collected  or  embodied  in  written  story  by  Snotro  and 
Sfemund  (Lange,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Gesch.  der  Nordischen  Hel- 
densage,  p.  98;  also  Introduct.  p.  xx.-xxviii.).  He  confounds,  however, 
often,  the  preservation  of  the  songs  from  old  time — with  the  question 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  an  historical  basis. 

And  there  were  doubtless  many  old  bards  and  rhapsodes  in  ancient 
Greece,  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said  which  Saxo  Grammaticus 
affirms  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was  "  Uteris  quidem 
tenuiter  instructus,  sed  historiarum  scienti&  apprime  eruditus "  (Dahl- 
mann,  Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  ii.  p.  176). 

'  ''  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by 
himself  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days 
of  merriment ;  the  Diad  he  made  for  the  men,  the  Odysseis  for  the 
other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  together  into  the  form 
of  an  epic  poem  until  600  years  after.** 

Such  is  the  naked  language  in  which  Wolf's  main  hypothesis  had 
been  previously  set  forth  by  Bentley,  in  his  *'  Remarks  on  a  late  Dis- 
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This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf 
first  gave  celebrity,  but  which  has  been  since  en- 
forced more  in  detail  by  others,  especially  by 
William  Miiller  and  Lachmann — appears  to  me  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  testimony,  but 
also  opposed  to  other  testimony  as  well  as  to  a 
strong  force  of  internal  probability.  The  authorities  AuUiorities 

*  ^  quoted  in 

quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero  and  Pausa-  its  favour. 
nias' :  Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Peisistra- 
tus,  but  merely  states  (what  we  may  accept  as  the 
probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  ori- 
ginally unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or 
recitations,  from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent 
period  put  into  writing:  hence  man-y  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistra- 
tus  both  collected,  and  arranged  in  the  existing 
order,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 

course  of  Freethinking,  by  Phileleuthenis  Lipsiensis/'  published  in 
1713 :  the  passage  remained  unaltered  in  the  seventh  echtion  of  that 
treatise  published  in  1737.     See  Wolf's  Proleg.  xxvii.  p.  115. 

The  same  hypothesis  may  be  seen  more  amply  developed,  partly  in 
the  work  of  Wolf's  pupil  and  admirer,  William  Miiller,  Homerische 
Vorschule  (the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1836, 
with  an  excellent  introduction  and  notes  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original  work  by  its  dispassionate  review 
of  the  whole  controversy),  partly  in  two  valuable  Dissertations  of  Lach- 
mann, published  in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
for  1837  and  1841. 

'  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  i.  2;  Cicero  de  Orator,  iii.  34;  Pausan.  vii. 
26,  6 ;  compare  the  Scholion  on  Plautus  in  RitschI,  Die  Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek,  p.  4.  iElian  (V.  H.  xiii.  14),  who  mentions  both  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Homeric  poems  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lykurgus,  and 
the  compilation  by  PeisLstratus,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  testimony  :  still  less  Libanius  and  Suidasw  What  we 
learn  is,  that  some  literary  and  critical  men  of  the  Alexandrine  age  (more 
or  fewer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  Wolf  exaggerates  when  he  talks  of  an 
unanimous  conviction)  spoke  of  Peisistratus  as  having  first  put  together 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  entire  poems. 
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(implied  as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently 
broken  into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused 
and  partly  isolated  from  each  other — each  part  being 
then  remembered  only  in  its  own  portion  of  the 
Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus  the  son  of 
Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Pla- 
tonic dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed  to  the  rhapsodes 
to  recite  the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
regular  sequence\ 

Wolf  and  William  Mdller  occasionally  speak  as  if 
they  admitted  something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  established  aggregates  prior  to  Peisistratus ;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  represent  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Ho* 
meric  poems  which  were  before  distinct  and  self- 
existent  compositions.  And  Lachmann,  the  recent 
expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Peisistratus 
still  more  unequivocally  this  original  integration  of 
parts  in  reference  to  the  Iliad — distributing  tbe  first 
twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into  sixteen  sepa- 
rate songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  the  fusion  of  these  songs  into  an  order  such 
as  we  now  read,  belongs  to  any  date  earlier  than 
Peisistratus^. 

1  Plato,  Hipparcb.  p.  228. 

'  ''  Doch  icb  komme  mir  bald  lacberlicb  vor,  wenn  icb  nocb  immer 
die  Moglicbkeit  gelten  lasse,  dass  unsere  lUas  in  dem  gegenwartigen 
Ziuammenbange  der  bedeutenden  Theile,  und  nicbt  bios  der  wenigen 
bedeutendsten,  jemals  yor  der  Arbeit  des  Pisistratus  gedacht  worden 
sey"  (Lachmaiin,  Femere  Betracbtungen  uber  die  Ilias,  sect,  xxviii. 
p.  32;  Abbandlungen  Berlin.  Academ.  1841.)  How  hr  tbis  admission 
— that  for  tbe  few  most  important  portions  of  tbe  Iliad  tbere  did  exist 
an  estabtisbed  order  of  succession  prior  to  Peisistratus — ^is  intended  to 
reacb^  I  do  not  know ;  but  tbe  language  of  Lacbmann  goes  farther  than 
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UpoD^tbis  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that 
it  stands  opposed  to  the  testimony  existing  re- 
specting the  regulations  of  Soldn  ;  who,  before  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order 
of  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Iliad  at  the  ofajecdou 
Panathenaic  festival;  not  only  directing  that  they  ■**"*'*• 
should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  seriatim  and 
without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establish- 
ing a  prompter  or  censorial  authority  to  ensure 
obediences — which  implies  the  existence  (at  the 

either  Wolf  or  William  Miiller.  {See  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  cxli.-cxlii., 
and  W.  Miiller,  Homeriache  Yorachule,  Abschnitt.  vii.  pp.  96, 98,  100, 
102.)  The  latter  admits  that  neither  Peisistratus  nor  the  Diaskeuasta 
could  have  made  any  considerable  changes  in  the  Diad  and  Odyssey, 
either  in  the  way  of  addition  or  of  transposition ;  the  poems  as  aggre- 
gates being  too  well-known,  and  the  Homeric  vein  of  invention  too 
completely  extinct,  to  admit  of  such  novelties. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  these  last-mentioned  admissions  can  be  re* 
conciled  with  the  main  doctrine  of  Wolf,  in  so  far  as  regards  Peisistratiis. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  67. — Ta  dt  'Ofifipov  i^  vvro/SoX^r  ycypa^r 
(SAov)  pa^^f  (C^oi,  oiov  &irov  6  frp&ros  Tkrj(€Vf  tlK€D0€v  ipx€a'Bai  rhv 
dpx^fifvoPf  &S  ^ct  Ai€v;(idaf  cV  rois  MeyapiKoit. 

Respecting  Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  the  Pseudo-Plato  tells  nt 
(in  the  dialogue  so  called,  p.  228) — koi  rh'Ofiripov  tinj  irp&ros  Mixurw 
*h  Trfv  yfjv  ravnivl,  Koi  fivayKcurw  roifs  pa^^ti^oi/s  TLavCtBrjvaiois  *f  iiro- 
X^^f  «ff  €<l>€^s  avrii  btUvat,  &<rirtp  pvv  tri  oidf  iroioOo-i. 

These  words  have  provoked  multiplied  criticisms  from  all  the  learned 
men  who  have  touched  upon  the  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems — ^to  de- 
termine what  was  the  practice  which  Solon  found  existing,  and  what 
was  the  change  which  he  introduced.  Our  information  .is  too  scanty  to 
pretend  to  certainty,  but  I  think  the  explanation  of  Hermann  the  most 
satisfactory  ("  Quid  sit  vtto^oX^  et  vTrojSX^diyy." — Opuseula,  tom.  v. 
p.  300,  tom.  vii.  p.  162). 

'Yirofioktvs  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prompter  at  a  theatrical 
representation  (Plutarch,  Preecept.  gerend.  Reip,  p.  813) ;  vn-o/SoXi)  and 
vsro/SoXXciy  have  corresponding  meanings,  of  aiding  the  memory  of 
a  speaker  and  keeping  him  in  accordance  with  a  certain  standard,  in 
possession  of  the  prompter :  see  the  words  c(  vn-oPdKrjs,  Xenophon. 
Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  37.  'Ytto/SoXi^  therefore  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  a  series  of  rhapsodes,  but  would  apply  just  as  much  to  one 
alone ;  although  it  happens  in  this  case  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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8ame  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringe- 
ment) of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manu- 
scripts professedly  complete.  Next,  the  theory 
ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  ma- 
terially different  from  what  is  indicated  by  Cicero 

several  in  succession.  'YvrdXiy^cr,  again,  means  "  the  taking  up  in  suc- 
cession of  one  rhi^Mode  by  another :"  though  the  two  words,  therefore, 
have  not  the  same  meaning,  yet  the  proceeding  described  in  the  two 
passages  in  reference  both  to  Soldn  and  Hipparchus  appears  to  be  in 
substance  the  same —  t.  «.  to  ensure,  by  compulsory  supervision,  a  cor- 
rect and  orderly  recitation  by  the  successive  rhapsodes  who  went  through 
the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  poem. 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  rhapsodes 
before  Soldn  were  guilty  both  of  negligence  and  of  omission  in  their 
recital  of  Homer,  but  no  reason  to  imagine  either  that  they  transposed 
the  books,  or  that  the  legitimate  order  was  not  previously  recognised. 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic  viro/3oXcvr  or  prompter  plainly  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  complete  manuscripts. 

The  direction  of  Soldn,  that  Homer  should  be  rhapsodised  under  the 
security  of  a  prompter  with  his  manuscript,  appears  just  the  same  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lykurgus  in  reference  to  ^schylus,  Sophoklls,  and 
Euripid^  (Pseudo-Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Rhetor.  Lycurgi  Vit.) — cio^yryxf 
dc  KoL  v6fM4jv9—^  x"^*^  tiK6vas  avoBuvcu,  rSav  iroitir&v  Aiirp^vXov,  2o<^- 
KkiaWf  Evpifrilhvy  Koi  ras  rpay^ias  aur&v  iv  kmv^  ypa^^fUvovs  0v- 
Xdrrctv,  koi  r6y  ttjs  vSKtwt  ypafifutrta  napavayiyv^Ktip  rois  vtroKpiPO' 
lUpoif  ov  yap  (^v  avras  (<Sk\»s)  viroKpip€<rB<u,  The  word  flfXXa»f  which 
occurs  last  but  one  is  introduced  by  the  conjecture  of  Giysar,  who  has 
cited  and  explained  the  above  passage  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  a 
valuable  dissertation — De  Grccorwn  Tragadid,  qualis  fait  circa  tern" 
pora  Demoithenit  (Cologne  1830).  All  the  critics  admit  the  text  as  it 
now  stands  to  be  unintelligible,  and  various  corrections  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  which  that  of  Grysar  seems  the  best.  From  his  Disser- 
tation I  transcribe  the  following  passage,  which  illustrates  the  rhapso- 
dising of  Homer  «f  vnofioktjs  • — 

'*  Quum  histriones  fabulis  interpolandis  segre  abstinerent,  Lycuigus 
legem  supra  indicatam  eo  tulit  oonsilio,  ut  recitationes  histrionum  cum 
publico  iUo  exemploomnino  congruas  redderet.  Quod  ut  assequeretur, 
conrtituit,  ut  dum  fnbulse  in  scen&  redtarentur,  scriba  publicus  simul 
exemplum  civitatis  inspiceret,  juxta  sive  in  theatro  sive  in  postscenio 
sedens.  Hiec  enim  verbi  frapavaytp^a-Ktw  est  significatio,  posita  pne- 
cipue  in  prsepositione  n-opck,  ut  idem  sit,  quod  contra  sive  juxta  legere; 
id  quod  fariunit  ii,  qui  lecta  ah  altera  vel  recitata  cum  suis  conferre  cti- 
jnunt,**    (Grysar,  p.  7.) 
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and  Pausanias — ^wbo  represent  him,  not  as  having 
put  together  atoms  originally  distinct »  bat  as  the 
renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — 
but  also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with 
Grecian  habit  and  feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should 
take  pains  to  repress  the  licence,  or  make  up  for 
the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual  rhapsodes, 
and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the 
tnost  correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem, 
according  to  the  standard  received  among  the  best 
judges  in  Greece — this  is  a  task  both  suitable  to 
his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  an 
improved  recension,  together  with  exact  adherence 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodes.  But  what  mo- 
tive had  he  to  string  together  several  poems,  pre- 
viously known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new 
whole?  What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  intro- 
ducing the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions 
surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhapsodes  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the 
people  to  hear,  each  by  itself  apart?  Peisistratus 
was  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind, 
by  new  creations  and  combinations,  but  a  ruler  de- 
sirous to  impart  solemnity  to  a  great  religious  fes- 
tival in  his  native  city.  Now  such  a  purpose  would 
be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  divergences  of 
rhapsodes  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  that  order 
of  text  which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a 
return  to  the  pure  and  pristine  Iliad ;  but  it  would 
be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovations  of  his 
own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad 
by  blending  together,  altering,  and   transposing, 
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ftiany  old  and  well-known  songs.  A  novelty  so 
bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to  offend  than  to 
please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.  And  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority^  at  Athens,  no 
probable  reason  can  be  given  why  all  the  other 
towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout  Greece 
should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favour  of 
it,  since  Athens  at  that  time  enjoyed  no  political 
ascendency  such  as  she  acquired  during  the  follow- 
ing century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that  the 
character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go 
far  to  negative  the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lach- 
mann  put  upon  him.  His  interference  presupposes 
a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggregate,  the 
main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the 
Grecian  public,  although  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in 
their  practice  may  have  deviated  from  it  both  by 
omission  and  interpolation.  In  correcting  the 
Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  such  under- 
stood general  type,  he  might  hope  both  to  procure 
respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute  a  fashion  for 
the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  *^  collecting 
the  torn  body  of  sacred  Homer  ''  is  something  ge- 
nerically  different  from  the  composition  of  a  new 
Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs:  the  former  is  as 
easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent 
and  gratuitous  \ 

^  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were  ever  recited  with  «]1  the  parts  en- 
tire, at  sny  time  anterior  to  Sol6n,  is  a  point  which  Ritschl  denies  (Die 
Alezandrin.  Bibliothek.  p.  67-70).  He  thinks  that  hefore  Sol6n,  they 
were  always  recited  in  parts,  and  without  any  fixed  order  among  the 
parts.  Nor  did  Soldn  determine  (as  he  thinks)  the  order  of  the  parts : 
he  only  checked  the  Ucence  of  the  rhapsodes  as  to  the  recitation  of  the 
separate  books;  it  was  Peisistratus,  who,  with  the  help  of  Onomakritus 
and  others,  first  settled  the  order  of  the  parts  and  bound  each  poem 
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To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  Other  long 
the  first  architect  of  the  Iliad  and   Odyssey,  it  besides  the 
ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other  long  and  od%ey. 
continuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier  cen- 
turies.    But  the  contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be 
the  fact.     The  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  which  con- 
tained 9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than 
two   centuries   earlier  than   Peisistratus :    several 
other  of  the  lost  cyclic  epics,  some  among  them  of 
considerable    length,    appear   during  the   century 
succeeding  Arktinus ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  three  or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed 
currently  under  the  name  of  Homer  ^     There  is 

into  a  whole,  with  some  corrections  and  interpolations. .  Nevertheless 
he  admits  that  the  parts  were  originally  composed  by  the  same  poet, 
and  adapted  to  form  a  whole  amongst  each  other :  but  the  primitive 
entireness  (he  asserts)  was  only  maintained  as  a  sort  of  traditional 
belief,  never  realised  in  recitation,  and  never  reduced  to  an  obvious, 
unequivocal,  and  permanent  fact — until  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  I  think,  for  denying  all  entire  recitation 
previous  to  Solon,  and  we  only  interpose  a  new  difficulty,  both  grave 
and  gratuitous,  by  doing  so. 

'  The  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus  contained  9100  verses,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Tabula  Iliaca :  yet  Proklus  assigns  to  it  only  four  books.  The 
Ilias  Minor  had  four  books,  the  Cyprian  verses  eleven,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  lines  in  either. 

Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  that  Arktinus  recited  his 
own  poem  alone,  though  it  was  too  long  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  with- 
out interruption.  (See  his  Vorrede  to  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Odyssey, 
p.  xxiv.)  There  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion,  and  it  appears  to  me 
highly  improbable. 

In  reference  to  the  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  belonging  to  the 
Cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  M.  FaurielteUs  us  that  the  German  Peroeval 
has  nearly  25,000  verses  (more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  Diad) ; 
the  Perceval  of  Christian  of  Troyes  probably  more;  the  German 
Tristan,  of  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  has  more  than  23,000 ;  sometimes 
the  poem  is  begun  by  one  author  and  continued  by  another.  (Fauriel, 
Romans  de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  t.  xiii.  p.  695-697.) 

The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much 
lyric  as  epic  :  the  longest  of  them  does  not  exceed  800  lines,  and  they 

VOL.  II.  P 
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DO  greater  intrinBic  difficulty  in  supposing  long 
epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
than  with  the  ^thiopis :  the  ascendency  of  the 
name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordinate  position  of 
Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Orecian  poetry, 
tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter. 
cauiogue         Moreover,   we  find  particular  portions  of  the 

in  the  Ti«     :■  •  •   1  1  1  «  1 

Iliad—  Iliad,  which  expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by 
n«rt  of^  their  own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  large 
J<!^m— iti  whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  We  can 
thirit*"  l^ardly  conceive  the  catalogue  in  the  second  book 
except  as  a  fractional  composition,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits  ;  for  taken 
apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration  of  names 
could  have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  But  the 
Homeric  Catalogue  had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical 
authority  even  in  the  time  of  Sol6n,  insomuch  that 
he  interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of 
doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  disputed 
point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  their  side  set 
forth  another  version  \  No  such  established  re- 
verence could  have  been  felt  for  this  document, 
unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening 
to  the  niad  as  a  continuous  poem.  And  when  the 
philosopher  Xenophands,  contemporary  with  Peisi- 
stratus, noticed  Homer  as  the  universal  teacher. 


are  for  the  most  put  much  shorter  (Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Ge- 
schichte  der  Nordischen  Heldensage,  aus  P.  A.  Miiller's  Sagabibliothek 
von  G.  Lange,  Frankf.  1832.  Introduct.  p.  xlii.). 
*  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10. 
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and  deDounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the 
gods,  he  must  have  connected  this  great  mental 
sway,  not  with  a  number  of  unconnected  rhapso- 
dies, but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  pro- 
bably with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same 
author,  such  as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  ThebaYs. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors 
to  portions  of  the  Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate 
name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy,  the  Aristeia  (pre- 
eminent exploits)  of  DiomedSs  or  of  Agamemndn, 
the  Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well 
as  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedds),  &c.,  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  these  portions  originally 
existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were  ce- 
mented together  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references 
prove  nothing  to  the  point ;  for  until  the  Iliad  was 
divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  colleagues  into  a 
given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies,  designated 
by  the  series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was 
no  method  of  calling  attention  to  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  poem  except  by  special  indication  of  its 
subject-matter ^  Authors  subsequent  to  Peisistra- 
tus,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestion- 
ably conceived  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate 
fractions  of  it  by  designations  of  this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate 
two  points  which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  con* 
nected,  though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by 
Wolf  himself,  by  W.  MttUer,  and  by  Lachmann, 

^  The  Homeric  Scholiast  refers  to  Qumtus  Calaher  iv  rjj  *Afuifovo-> 
lULxinh  which  was  only  one  portion  of  his  long  poem  (Schol.  ad  Iliad, 
ii.  220). 

p2 
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presents  the  two  in  conjunction.  First,  was  the 
Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed  by  one 
author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts 
composed  separately  and  by  unconnected  authors, 
and  subsequently  strung  together  into  an  aggregate  ? 
Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  poem  negative  the  former  supposition,  and 
drive  us  upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of 
the  whole  poem  deferred,  and  did  the  parts  exist 
only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
these  two  questions  are  essentially  separate,  and 
that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad  to  have  been  put 
together  out  of  pre-existing  songs,  without  recog- 
nising the  age  of  Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first 
Iliad  and     Compilation.     Now    whatever   may   be   the   steps 

Odyssey  j  r 

were  entire  through  which  thc  poem  passed  to  its  ultimate  in- 
a^or  to^  tegrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
to^^,*th^  they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period ; 
therthey     the  fricuds  of  Pcisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already 

wereon.  •  i  -■  • 

ginaiiy  existiug  and  ahready  ancient  in  their  time,  even 
u^mireor  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally 
born  in  a  state  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  Alexan- 
drine critics,  whose  remarks  are  preserved  in  the 
Scholia,  do  not  even  notice  the  Peisistratic  recen- 
sion among  the  many  manuscripts  which  they  had 
before  them :  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  justly  infers 
from  their  silence  that  either  they  did  not  possess 
it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great  authority^  ; 

^  Knight,  Prolegg.  Homer,  xxxii.  xxxvi.  zxxvii.  That  Peisistratus 
caused  a  corrected  MS.  of  the  Iliad  to  be  prepared,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe,  and  the  SchoUon  on  Plautus  edited  by  Ritschl  (see 
Die  Alexandriniscbe  Bibhothek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four  persons  (Ono- 
makritus  was  one)  employed  on  the  task.   Ritschl  fancies  that  it  served 


not, 
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which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
the  prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of 
Wolfs  hypothesis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of 
the  poem,  consists  in  exposing  gaps,  incongruities, 
contradictions,  &c.  between  the  separate  parts. 
Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherencies,  standing 
mementos  of  an  antecedent  state  of  separation,  the 
componeut  poems  were  made  to  coalesce  so  inti- 
mately as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from 
the  beginning,  we  can  better  understand  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  proceeding  and  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing  such  coales- 
cence to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period, 
during  the  productive  days  of  epical  genius,  and 
before  the  growth  of  reading  and  criticism.  The 
longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems  was 
deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in 
men's  minds  the  previous  state  of  separation,  and 
to  make  them  accept  the  new  aggregate  as  an  ori- 
ginal unity.     The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have 

as  a  sort  of  Vulgate  for  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  who  named 
specially  other  MSS.  (of  Chi6s,  Sindp^,  Massalia,  &c.)  only  when  they 
diverged  from  this  Vulgate :  he  thinks  also  that  it  formed  the  original 
from  whence  those  other  MSS.  i^ere  first  drawn,  which  are  called  in 
the  Homeric  Scholia  at  Ko^va\,  Kotvirtpat  (p.  59-60). 

Welcker  supposes  the  Peisistratic  MS.  to  have  been  either  lost  or 
carried  away  when  Xerxes  took  Athens  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  382- 
388). 

Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homer.  Fasc.  i.  p.  165-167 ;  also  his  com- 
mentary on  Odyss.  xi.  6(V(,  the  alleged  interpolation  of  Onoma- 
kritus;  and  Ulrici,  Geschichte  der  Hellen.  Poes.  Part  i.  s.  vii. 
p.  252-255. 

The  main  facts  respecting  the  Peisistratic  recension  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Grafenhan,  Geschichte  der  Philologie,  sect.  54-64.  vol.  i. 
p.  266-31 1 .  Unfortunately  we  cannot  get  beyond  mere  conjecture  and 
possibility. 
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found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  thus  piecing 
together  distinct  songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth 
century  before  Christ ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  pro- 
cess to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — if  we  imagine  that  Sol6n,  with  all  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  knew  nothing 
about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but  was  accustomed 
to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen  distinct  epical 
pieces  into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the 
Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen  bearing  a  separate  name 
of  its  own — no  compilation  then  for  the  first  time 
made  by  the  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  have 
effaced  the  established  habit,  and  planted  itself  in 
the  general  convictions  of  Greece  as  the  primi- 
tive Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen  pieces 
remained  disunited  and  individualised  down  to  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  continued  so  ever  afterwards ;  nor  could  the 
extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which  (accord- 
ing to  Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt 
them  down  into  our  present  Iliad,  have  obtained  at 
that  late  period  universal  acceptance.  Assuming 
it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  transpositions 
did  really  take  place,  tliey  must  at  least  be  re- 
ferred to  a  period  greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus 
or  Soldn. 
No  traces  xhc  wholc  tcuor  of  the  poems  themselves  con- 
Homeric  firms  what  is  here  remarked.  There  is  nothing 
ideas  or  cithcr  iu  tlic  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which  savours  of 
Mon^ng  modernism,  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisi- 
S^PetsiSa-  stratus;  nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  al- 
<"«•  teratious,  brought  about  by  two  centuries,  in  the 

Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits  of 
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writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republican 
governments,  the  close  military  array,  the  improved 
construction  of  ships,  the  Amphiktyonic  convo- 
cations, the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious  fes- 
tivals, the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  veins  of  religion, 
&c.,  familiar  to  the  latter  epoch.  These  altera- 
tions Onomakritus  and  the  other  literary  friends 
of  Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
even  without  design,  had  they  then  for  the  first 
time  undertaken  the  task  of  piecing  together  many 
self-existent  epics  into  one  large  aggregate ' .  Every 
thing  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or 
three  centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus.  Indeed 
even  the  interpolations  (or  those  passages  which 
on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
and  may  well  have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and 
Kallinus — ^in  some  cases  even  by  Arktinus  and  He- 
siod — as  genuine  Homeric  matter.  As  far  as  the 
evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal  as  external, 
enable  us  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  recited  substan- 

^  Wolf  allows  both  the  uniformity  of  colouring  and  the  antiquity  of 
colouring  which  pervade  the  Homeric  poems,  also  the  strong  line  by 
which  they  stand  distinguished  from  the  other  Greek  poets : — "  Immo 
congruunt  in  iis  omnia  ferme  in  idem  ingenium,  in  eosdem  mores,  in 
eandem  formam  sentiendi  et  loquendi."  (Prolegom.  p.  cclzv. ;  compare 
p.  cxxxviii.) 

He  thinks  indeed  that  this  harmony  was  restored  by  the  ability  and 
care  of  Aristarchus  ("  mirificum  ilium  concentum  revocatum  Aristarcho 
imprimis  debemus").  This  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Aristarchus :  but  at  any  rate  the  concentus  itself  was  ancient 
apd  original,  and  Aristarchus  only  restored  it  when  it  had  been  spoiled 
by  mtervening  accidents ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  construe  revocatmn 
strictly,  which  perhaps  is  hardly  consistent  with  Wolfs  main  theory. 
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lially  as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing  for  par- 
tial divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in  776 
B.c  ,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time. 
And  this  ancient  date — let  it  be  added — as  it  is  the 
best  authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems,  considered 
in  reference  to  Grecian  history.  For  they  thus 
afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-historical  charac- 
ter of  the  Greeks — enabling  us  to  trace  the  subse- 
quent forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  in- 
structive contrasts  between  their  former  and  their 
later  condition. 
Homeric  Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by 

L^wh^er  Peisistratus,  and  referring  the  present  state  of  the 
author,  or     1*^^^  aud  Odysscy  to  a  period  more  than  two  cen- 
?^whe'ther  ^^^^^  earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what 
ofoie         process,  or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached 
scheme  ?      that  statc  ?     Is  cach  poem  the  work  of  one  author, 
or  of  several  ?     If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts  belong 
to  the  same  age  ?     What  ground  is  there  for  be- 
lieving, that  any  or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before 
as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommodated  to 
the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less 
systematic  alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf, 
half  a  century  ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention 
of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age  and  society 
in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences 
in  this  respect  between  Homer  and  more  recent 
epic  poets \     Since  that  time  an  elaborate  study 

*  See  Wolf,  Prolegg.  c.  xii.  p.  xliii.     "  Nondum  eniin  prorsus  ejecta 
et  explosa  est  eorum  ratio,  qui  Homerum  et  Callimachum  ct  Virgilium 
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has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
poetry  (Sagen-poesie)  among  other  nations  ;  and 
the  German  critics  especially,  among  whom   this 
description  of  literature  has  been  most  cultivated, 
have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy  for 
the  Homeric  poems.     Such  poetry,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  short,  artless  effusions,  with  little 
of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination,  has  been 
assumed  by  many  critics  as  a  fit  standard  to  apply 
for  measuring  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric  age ; 
an  age  exclusively  of  speakers,  singers,  and  hearers, 
not  of  readers  or  writers.      In  place  of  the  un-  Question 
bounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  woff— ^ 
merely  as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  ^'|J:^ 
long  epic,  at  the  time  when  Wolf  wrote  his  Prole-  Newstan- 

i.       .   .    .  1  ,  .         dard  ap- 

gomena,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the  opposite  piied  to  the 
extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  poemt"*^ 
defects  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Whatever  was  to  be  found  in  them  of  synw 
metry  or  pervading  system,  was  pronounced  to  be 
decidedly  post*Homeric.  Under  such  preconceived 
anticipations  Homer  seems  to  have  been  generally 
studied  in  Germany,  during  the  generation  succeed- 

et  Nonnum  et  Miltonum  eodem  animo  legUDt,  nee  quid  uniuscujusque 
letas  ferat,  expendere  legendo  et  computare  laborant/'  &c. 

A  similar  and  earlier  attempt  to  construe  the  Homeric  poems  with 
reference  to  their  age,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treatise  called  //  Vero  Omero 
of  Vico,— marked  with  a  good  deal  of  original  thought,  but  not  strong 
in  erudition  (Opere  di  Vico,  ed.  Milan,  vol.  v.  p.  437-497). 

An  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  the  course  of  Homeric  criti- 
cism during  the  last  fifty  years,  comprising  some  new  details  on  the 
gradual  development  of  the  theories  both  of  Wolf  and  of  Lachmann, 
will  be  found  in  a  recent  Dissertation  published  at  Konigsberg — 
**  Die  Homerische  Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote  " — by  Dr.  Ludvvig 
Friedlandcr,  Berlin  1853.  Dr.  Friedlander  approves  several  of  the 
opinions  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance  respecting  the  probable 
structure  of  the  Iliad,  and  sustains  them  hv  new  reasons  of  his  own. 
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"nT— *^      ing  Wolf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose  theory  was 
generally     usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the  positive  substi- 
Germaii      tute — what  explanation  was  to  be   given  of  the 
the uttge-  history  and  present  constitution  of  the  Homeric 
now'i^iT    pocnis — there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement. 
^wlif"^'*'  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  contrary  ten- 
dency has  manifested  itself;    the  Wolfian  theory 
has  been  re-examined  and  shaken  by  Nitzsch,  who 
as  well  as  O.  Miiller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars, 
have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity, 
under    certain    modifications.       The    change    in 
Goethe's  opinion,  coincident  with  this  new  direction, 
is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works  \     On  the 
other  hand,  the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also 
been  reproduced  within  the  last  five  years,  and  for* 
tified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text  of 
the  Iliad,  by  Lachniann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among 
able  scholars,  and  is  probably  destined  to  remain 
so.  For  in  truth  our  means  of  knowledge  are  so 
limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments  sufli- 
ciently  cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  pr€Con» 
ceptions;  and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment  of  dif- 
fidence when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal  and 
absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite 
conclusions  have  both  been  advanced^.     We  have 

'  In  the  46tb  volume  of  bis  collected  works,  in  the  little  treatise 
'*  Homer,  noch  einmaV* :  compare  G.  Lange,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen 
Dichter  (Mainz.  1837),  Preface,  p.  vi. 

^  "Non  esse  totam  Iliadem  aut  Odysseam  unius  poets  opus,  ita 
extra  dubitationem  positam  puto,  ut  qui  secus  sentiat,  cum  non  satis 
lectitasse  ilia  carmina  contendam."  (Godf.  Hermann,  Praefat.  ad  Odys- 
seam, Lips.  1825>  p.  iv.)  See  the  language  of  the  same  eminent  critic 
in  his  treatise  "  Ueber  Homer  und  Sapi>ho,"  Opuscula,  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

Lachmann,  after  having  dissected  the  22()0  lines  in  the  Iliad,  between 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  and  line  690  of  the  fifteenth,  into 
four  songs  "  in  the  highest  degree  different  in  their  spirit "  ("  ihrem 
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nothing  to  teach  us  the  history  of  these  poems  ex-  scaaty  ctu 
cept  the  poems  themselves.     Not  only  do  we  pos-  difficulty  of 
sess  no  collateral  information  respecting  them  or  ra^lufur^ 
their  authors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  describe  to  us  ^'P'"**'"- 
the  people  or  the  age  in  which  they  originated :  our 
knowledge  respecting  contemporary  Homeric  so- 
ciety is  collected  exclusively  from    the   Homeric 
compositions  themselves.    We  are  ignorant  whether 
any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded  them  or 
divided  with  them  the  public  favour,  nor  have  we 
anything    better    than    conjecture    to    determine 
either  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions  which 
a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.      On 
all  these  points,  moreover,  the  age  of  Thucydidds^ 

Geiste  nach  hochst  venchiedene  Lieder  ")>  tells  lu  that  whosoever  thmks 
this  difference  of  spirit  inconsiderable, — whosoever  does  not  feel  it  at 
once  when  pointed  out, — whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts  as  they 
stand  now  belong  to  one  artistically  constructed  Epos, — "  will  do  well 
not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  my  criticisms  or  with  epic 
poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak  to  understand  anything  about  it"  {"  weil 
er  zu  schwach  ist  etwas  darin  zu  verstehen  ") :  Femere  Betrachtungen 
Ueber  die  Ilias  :  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  p,  18.  §  xxiii. 

On  the  contrary,  ULrici,  after  having  shown  (or  tried  to  show)  that 
the  composition  of  Homer  satisfies  perfectly,  in  the  main,  all  the  exi- 
gences of  an  artistic  epic — adds,  that  this  will  make  itself  at  once 
evident  to  all  those  who  have  any  sense  of  artistical  symmetry ;  but 
that  for  those  to  whom  that  sense  is  wanting,  no  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion can  be  given.  He  warns  the  latter,  however,  that  they  are  not  to 
deny  the  existence  of  that  which  their  shortsighted  vision  cannot  di- 
stinguish, for  everything  cannot  be  made  clear  to  children,  which  the 
mature  man  sees  through  at  a  glance  (Ulrici,  Geschichte  des  Grie- 
chischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  260-261).  Read  also  Pay&e  Knight, 
Proleg.  c.  xxvii.,  about  the  insanity  of  the  Wolfian  school,  obvious  even 
to  the  "  homunculus  e  trivio." 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  both  Lachmann  and  Ulrici ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  a  mistake  to  put  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  the 
same  footing,  as  Ulrici  does,  and  as  is  too  frequently  done  by  others. 

'  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  contemporaries  generally,  read  the  most 
suspicious  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  as  genuine  (Nitzsch,  Plan  und 
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and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better  informed 
than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  profit 
by  the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems, 
which  would  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  afforded 
valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy 
without  some  opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of 
these  immortal  poems.  And  the  more  defective  the 
evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is  it  that 
all  that  evidence  should  be  marshalled  in  the  clear-> 
est  order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  points  in  con- 
troversy distinctly  understood  beforehand.  Both 
these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  neglected, 
throughout  the  long- continued  Homericdiscussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point : — Since  two  poems 
are  comprehended  in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the 
natural  process  would  be,  first  to  study  the  easier 
of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclusions 
thence  deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other. 
Now  the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggregate  charac- 
ter, is  incomparably  more  easy  to  comprehend  than 
the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply  the  mi- 
croscope at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Iliad. 
Method  of        To  illustrate  the  second  point : — What  evidence 

studying         .  /**    •  •  «  •   •  i  t 

thequestion  IS  sufficieut  to  ucgativc    the  supposition  that  the 
unhy."*'"^   Ihad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem  originally  and  in- 
tentionally one?     Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 
contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  preponderance  of  these  proofs  of 

Gang  der  Odyssee,  in  the  Preface  to  his  second  vol.  of  Comments  on  the 
Odyssey,  p.  Ix.-lxiv.). 

Thucydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  composition  bj-  the 
Ruthor  of  the  Iliad. 
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mere  unprepared  coalescence  over  the  other  proofs 
of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating 
poets,  if  more  than  one)  may  have  intended  to 
compose  an  harmonious  whole,  but  may  have 
realised  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left  partial 
faults  ;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have 
crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text.  A  survey  of  the 
whole  poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the  question  ; 
and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always  been  at- 
tended to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been 
preserved  to  us  alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think 
the  dispute  respecting  Homeric  unity  would  never 
have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by 
marks  of  designed  adaptation ;  and  the  special 
faults  which  Wolf,  W.  Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch', 
have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  such 
unity  of  intention,  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  im- 
portance, that  they  would  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskilfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded 
by  the  far  more  powerful  battery  opened  against  the 
Iliad.  These  critics,  having  laid  down  their  general 
presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of  the  long  epo- 
pee, illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing  the  many 
flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it 
sufficient  if  they  can  show  a  few  similar  defects  in 
the  Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric 
unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  ne- 
cessity with  regard  to  the  latter;  and  their  method 

>  Bernbard  Thiersch,  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  des  Homer 
(Halbentadt  1832),  Einleitung,  p.  4-18. 
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of  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  rule  above  laid  down, 
puts  the  more  diflScult  problem  in  the  foreground, 
as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can 
hardly  wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied 
^ItHdfcd*  their  observations  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Iliad, 
first,  M  of    because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  the  more  marked, 

more  simple  "^     , 

and  inteiiu  Striking  and  impressive  poem  of  the  two— and  the 
utre\bar'  character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified 
the  Iliad,     ^jji^  j^  ji^^j^  ^j^l^  jj^^  Odyssey.    This  may  serve  as 

an  explanation  of  the  course  pursued  ;  but  be  the 
case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative  poetical 
merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate* 
the  Odyssey  is  more  simple  and  easily  understood, 
and  therefore  ought  to  come  first  in  the  order  of 
analysis. 
^idw<i7of  Now,  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs 
one  design  of  a  uuity  of  dcsigu  sccm  unequivocal  and  every- 
UsTrac^"  where  to  be  found.  A  premeditated  structure,  and 
a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero 
under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced 
from  the  first  book  to  the  twenty-third.  Odysseus 
is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  kept  before 
the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fulness 
of  glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  pro- 
tracted calamities  during  his  return  home,  on  which 
his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses  even  the 
immortality  offered  by  Calypsd  ; — a  victim,  more- 
over, even  after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and 
insult  from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plun- 
dering his  property  and  dishonouring  his  bouse ; 
but  at  length  obtaining,  by  valour  and  cunning 
united,  a  signal  revenge  which  restores  him  to  all 
that  he  had  lost.  All  the  persons  and  all  the  events 
in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and 


ture. 
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the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling 
of  the  Homeric  man,  is  put  forth  by  Po8eid6n  and 
Athdnd,  in  both  cases  from  dispositions  directly 
bearing  upon  Odysseus.  To  appreciate  the  unity 
of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  read  the  objections 
taken  against  that  of  the  Iliad — especially  in  regard 
to  the  long  withdrawal  of  Achilles,  not  only  from 
the  scene,  but  from  the  memory — ^together  with 
the  independent  prominence  of  Ajax,  Diom6d£s 
and  other  heroes.  How  far  we  are  entitled  from 
hence  to  infer  the  want  of  premeditated  unity  in  the 
Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this 
respect  everywhere  demonstrates  the  presence  of 
such  unity.  Whatever  may  be  the  interest  attached 
to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumseus,  we  never 
disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odys- 
seus. The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting 
the  many  marks  of  artistical  structure  dispersed 
throughout  this  poem  :  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realised  in  the 
twenty-second  book — the  slaughter  of  the  suitors 
in  the  very  house  which  they  were  profaning — is 
distinctly  and  prominently  marked  out  in  the  first 
and  second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the 
eleventh,  by  Ath6n6  in  the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured  by  a  series 
of  suitable  preliminaries,  throughout  the  eight  books 
preceding  its  occurrence'.  Indeed  what  is  princi- 
pally evident,  and  what  has  been  often  noticed,  in 
the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow  both  of  the  nar- 

'  Compare  i.  296 ;  ii.  146  (v^frocvot  k€v  Ihrtira  dd/M»y  ivroir^tv  SKoutBm); 
xi.  118  ;  xiii.  395 ;  xv.  17B;  also  xW.  162. 
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rative  and  the  events ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and 

fall  of  interest  which  is  suflSciently  conspicuous  in 

the  Iliad. 

fe*r5*few  '^^  ®®'  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there 

marks  of     Qught  at  Icast  to  be  some  strone  cases  produced  of 

incoherence  ^  o  i- 

or  contra-  occasioual  incohercncc  or  contradiction.  But  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-evidence  is 
to  be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W. 
Muller,  and  B.  Thiersch  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
it.  They  have  discovered  only  one  instance  of  un- 
deniable inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number  of 
days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at 
Pylus  and  Sparta.  That  young  prince,  though  re- 
presented as  in  great  haste  to  depart,  and  refusing 
pressing  invitations  to  prolong  his  stay,  must 
nevertheless  be  supposed  to  have  continued  for 
thirty  days  the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order  to 
^«rreck'-  bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  harmony 
od"Si"*'**  with  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first 
inoneca»e.  meeting  of  father  and  son  in  the  swine- fold  of 
Eumaeus.  Here  is  undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy  (so 
Nitzsch'  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part 

'  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der  Odyssee,  p.  xliii.,  prefixed  to  the  second 
vol.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Odysaeis. 

*'  At  carminum  primi  auditores  non  adeo  curiosi  erant  (observes  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  Proleg.  c.  xxiu.)>  ut  ejusmodi  renim  rationes  ant  exqui- 
rerent  aut  expenderent ;  neque  eorum  fides  e  subtilioribus  congruentiis 
omnino  pendebat.  Monendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam  Ilomeri- 
corum  studiosi,  veteres  illos  doidovs  non  linguA  professori&  inter  viros 
criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut  alios  quoscunque  argutiarum  captatores, 
carmina  cantitasse,  sed  inter  eos  qui  seosibus  animorum  libere,  incaute, 
et  eflHise  indulgerent,"  &c.  Chap,  xxii.-xxvii.  of  Mr.  Knight's  Prole- 
gomena are  valuable  to  the  same  purpose,  showing  the  "  homines  nides 
et  agrestes  "  of  that  day  as  excellent  judges  of  what  fell  under  their 
senses  and  observation,  but  careless,  credulous,  and  unobservant  of 
contradiction,  in  matters  which  came  only  under  the  mind's  eye. 
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of  the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not 
experience  in  ancient  times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny ; 
an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  wonderful ;  the 
matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone, 
and  that  there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W,  inference 
Miiller  and  B.  Thiersch  rest  their  theory — explain-  dr!!^rfrom 
ing  the  chronological  confusion  by  supposing  that  ^e^u  of 
the  journey  of  Telamachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta  J^er]*^n^. 
constituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally  sepa-  '^•"y  ^^' 
rate  (comprising  the  first  four  books  and  a  portion 
of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at  second-hand 
with  the  remaining  poem.  And  they  conceive  this 
view  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double  assembly 
of  the  gods,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  as 
well  as  of  the  fifth)  which  they  treat  as  an  awkward 
repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part  of 
the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here 
they  only  escape  a  small  difficulty  by  running  into 
another  and  a  greater.  For  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic  ; 
since  the  adventures  of  Telemachus  have  no  satis- 
factory termination,  except  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unex- 
pected meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under 
the  roof  of  Eumseus — nor  can  any  epic  poem  ever 
have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition  with- 
out giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came 
thither.  Moreover  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and  carry  expect- 
ation forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
— treating   Telemachus  as  a  subordinate   person, 
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and  his  expedition  as  merely  provisional  towards 
an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  W.  MuUer, 
that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  contrary,  the 
exhibition  of  the  suitors  and  the  Ithakesian  agora, 
presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books 
subsequent  to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far 
too  important  personages  in  the  poem  to  allow  of 
their  being  first  introduced  in  so  informal  a  manner 
as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book  :  indeed  the  passing 
allusions  of  AthdnS  (xiii.  310,  375)  and  Eumaeus 
(xiv.  41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double 
interference  of  Ath^nd,  far  from  being  a  needless 
repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  perfectly  both 
the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the 
poem  \  For  although  the  final  consummation,  and 
the  organisation  of  measures  against  the  suitors,  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  Telemachus 
jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures  of  the  two, 
until  the  moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling 
ofEumseus,  were  essentially  distinct.  But  according 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  e^ic,  the  presiding 
direction  of  AthSnd  was  necessary  for  the  safety 

'  W.  Miiller  is  not  correct  in  aaying  that  in  the  fint  aMembly  of  the 
^ods,  Zeus  promises  something  which  he  does  not  perform  :  Zeus  does 
not  promise  to  send  HermSs  as  messenger  to  Kalypsd,  in  the  first  book, 
though  Ath6n6  urges  him  to  do  so.  Zeus  indeed  requires  to  be  urged 
twice  before  he  dictates  to  Kalypsd  the  release  of  Odysseus,  but  he  had 
ah«ady  intimated  in  the  first  book  that  he  felt  great  di£Bculty  in  pro- 
tecting the  hero,  because  of  the  wrath  manifested  against  him  by 
Poseid6n. 
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and  success  of  both  of  them.     Her  first  interference  Double 
arouses  and  inspires  the  son,  her  second  produces  double 
the  liberation  of  the  father — constituting  a  point  evenu,**^ 
of  union  and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  blo^h^'^ 
adventures  in  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  in-  '"'<>  «>»; 

,  1  .    •  .1       /.  .  ,  fluencein 

terest,  but  which  are  necessarily  for  a  time  kept  the  odyi- 
apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment.        '*^' 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora 
of  the  gods  in  the  Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it 
does  to  one  and  the  same  divine  agent  that  double 
start  which  is  esential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem, 
consists  better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated 
unity  than  with  that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts. 
And  assuredly  the  manner  in  which  Telemachus  skuidi*- 
and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  are  brought  thti^poin" 
into  meeting  and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  of  ^^^^^^^ 
Eumaeus,  is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  very 
skilfully  contrived.     It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the 
highly  interesting  character  of  Eumseus,  rendered 
available  as  a  raUying  point,  though  in  different 
ways  both  to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and  above 
the  sympathy  which  he  himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  Difficulty  of 

ir        •   4      /        *  •  •  -4    *       u  imagining 

self-existent  parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  con-  theodyi 
sisted  ?     To  this  question  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Iljfinto'^*'" 
a  satisfactory  reply :  for  the  supposition  that  Tele-  ^*"J„|^"" 
machus  and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  ?<>««>•  <>' 
the  subject  of  a  separate  epos,  apart  from  Odysseus, 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of 
that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the 
events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.    We  could 
better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one  containing 

q2 
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his  wanderings  and  retarn,  the  other  handling  his 
ill-treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph. 
But  though  either  of  these  two  subjects  might  have 
been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  separate  poem,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  as  they  are  presented  in 
the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  latter.  The  simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one  as  a  final 
close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession 
of  his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife. 
Any  poem  which  treated  his  wanderings  and  return 
separately,  must  have  represented  his  reunion  with 
Penelopd  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  following 
naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking 
little  or  no  notice  of  the  suitors.  But  this  would 
be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  actual  epical  narra- 
tive, which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as  an 
essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffer- 
ing hero,  not  less  than  his  shipwrecks  and  trials  at 
sea.  His  return  (separately  taken)  is  foredoomed, 
according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus  executed  by 
Poseiddn,  to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary, 
and  ending  with  destruction  in  his  house  to  greet 
him^ ;  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the  very 
recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events 
which  are  to  happen  to  him  after  his  arrival  in 
Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable  halting-place  between 
the  departure  of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the  final 
restoration  to  his  house  and  his  wife.     The  distance 


»  Odyss.  ix.  534.— 
*0^  KOK&s  tkBoij  dXitras  dir6  irayras  iraipovs, 
"Sti^s  en**  dXXorpti;^,  tvpoi  d*  iv  nrifiara  ouc^ — 
*Qs  l<^ar  tvxofAtvof  (the  Cyclops  to  Poseiddn)  rov  d*  HicKvt  Kvavoxairri$. 
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between  these  two  events  may  indeed  be  widened^ 
by  accumulating  new  distresses  and  impediments, 
but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
treated  than  as  a  fraction  of  the  wbole.  The  be- 
ginning and  end  are  here  the  data  in  respect  to 
epical  genesis^  though  the  intermediate  events  ad- 
mit of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or  less 
numerous :  so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may 
be  said  without  impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to 
govern  that  of  the  constituent  parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  structurt 
be  set  down  as  follows : — 1.  The  poem  as  it  now  odyMey-- 
stands  exhibits  unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts  ont^aa^ 
and  continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by  S^n*^pl^j 
several  consentient  hands:    it  may  perhaps  be  a  ^^^5%^. 
secondary  formation,  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  exjBting 
of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  if  so,  the  parts  of  the 
smaller  whole  must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to 
make  them  suitable  members  of  the  larger,  and  are 
noway  recognisable  by  us.     2.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  favour,  but  goes  far 
to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis- 
Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  com- 
posed several  antecedent  substantive  epics,  after- 
wards put  together  into  the  present  aggregate.     Its 
authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers  of  pre- 
existing  materials,    such  as  Peisistratus  and   his 
friends  :  they  must  have  been  poets,  competent  to 
work  such  matter  as  they  found  into  a  new  and  en- 
larged design  of  their  own.  Nor  can  the  age  in  which 
this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was 
turned  out  as  a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated 
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from  the  ancient,  productive,  inspired  age  of  Grecian 

epic. 
Analogy  of  Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal 
seyihowB  evidcucc  of  the  Odyssey  S  we  can  apply  them  hy 
Ind  jTre?  analogy  to  the  Iliad.  We  learn  something  respecl- 
TpImi^c^-  ing  the  character  and  capacities  of  that  early  age 
position       ^hich  has  left  no  other  mementos  except  these  two 

consists  *  -I  1 

with  the  poems.  Long  continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by 
ofTerariy  thosc  who  support  the  views  of  Wolf)>  with  an 
m[nd!^  artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  capa- 
cities of  a  rude  and  non- writing  age.  Such  epics 
(we  may  reply)  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  early 
age  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of 
it ;  for  in  that  poem  the  integration  of  the  whole, 
and  the  composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been 
simultaneous.  The  analogy  of  the  Odyssey  enables 
us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under  which  many 
ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Diad, 
and  which  induces  them  to  explain  all  the  incohe-* 
rences  of  the  latter  by  breaking  it  up  into  smaller 
unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted. 
There  ought  to  be  no  reluctance  in  admitting  a  pre- 
siding scheme  and  premeditated  unity  of  parts,  in 

^  Wolf  admits,  in  most  unequivocal  language,  the  compact  and  artful 
structure  of  the  Odyssey.  Against  this  positive  internal  evidence  he 
sets  the  general  presumption,  that  no  such  constructive  art  can  possibly 
have  belonged  to  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Homer : — "  De  Odysse&  nuudme, 
cujus  admirabilis  summa  et  compages  pro  pneclarissimo  mouumento 

Gned  ingenii  habenda  est Unde  fit  ut  Odysseam  nemo,  cui  omnino 

priscus  vates  plaeeat,  nisi  perlectam  e  manu  deponere  queat.  At  ilia 
ars  id  ipsum  est,  quod  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  cadere  videtur  in  vatem, 
singulas  tantum  rhapsodias  decantantem,*'  &c.  (Prolegomena,  p.  cxviii.- 
cxx. ;  compare  cxii.) 
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80  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. 
That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  "'^d-- 

.  •'  *  much  lets 

the  Odyssey,  every  man  agrees.    It  includes  a  much  coherent 
greater  multiplicity  of  events,  and  what  is  yet  more  thanThe"'™ 
important^  a  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  per-  ^*^y"*y- 
sonages :  the  very  indefinite  title  which  it  bears,  as 
contrasted  with  the  speciality  of  the  name  Odyssey^ 
marks  the  difference  at  once.     The  parts  stand  out 
more  conspicuously  from  the  whole,  and  admit  more 
readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated  in  detached 
recitation.     We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more 
unequal  execution  than  the  Odyssey — often  rising 
to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also  occa- 
sionally tamer :  the  story  does  not  move  on  con- 
tinuously ;  incidents  occur  without  plausible  motive, 
nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  evidences  of  incoherence 
and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all 
these  remarks,  though  Wolf  and  William  MuUer, 
and  above  all  Lachmann,  exaggerate  the  case  in 
degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced  the 
hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original 
state  as  separate  integers,  independent  of  and  un- 
connected with  each  other,  and  forced  into  unity 
only  by  the  afterthought  of  a  subsequent  age  ;  or 
sometimes  not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as 
aggregates  grouped  together  out  of  fragments  still 
smaller — short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
still  shorter  songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies 
are  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of  the  case.  But  in 
point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the  case : 
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incohe-  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  portions 
▼aiuon'i^  of  the  Iliad  which  present  positive  and  undeniable 
the^'poei^  evidences  of  coherence  as  antecedent  and  conse- 
whelence  q^^ut^  thaugh  wc  aTc  occasioually  perplexed  by 
in  other      ioconsistencies  of  detail.     To  deal  with  these  latter, 

parts. 

is  a  portion  o(  the  duties  of  a  critic.  But  he  is  not 
to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsistency  prevailed 
everywhere  throughout  its  parts ;  for  coherence 
of  parts — symmetrical  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence is  discernible  throughout  the  larger  half  of 
the  poem. 
woifian  Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and 

puhi7the'  contradictions  throughout  the  narrative,  but  it 
nouh'e  ^  explaius  nothing  else.  If  (as  Lachmann  thinks) 
^^^"^  the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or 
little  substantive  epics  (Lachmann's  sixteen  songs 
cover  the  space  only  as  far  as  the  22nd  book  or 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more  songs  would 
have  to  be  admitted  for  the  23rd  and  24th  books) 
— not  only  composed  by  different  authors,  but  by 
each^  without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the 
rest — we  have  then  no  right  to  expect  any  intrinsic 
continuity  between  them ;  and  all  that  continuity 
which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  ?    Lachmann 

*  Lacbmann  seeniB  to  admit  one  case  in  which  the  composer  of  one 
song  manifests  cognizance  of  another  song,  and  a  disposition  to  give 
what  will  form  a  sequel  to  it.  His  fifteenth  song  (the  Patrokleia)  lasts 
from  XV.  592  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  book :  the  sixteenth  song 
(including  the  four  next  books,  from  18  to  22  inclusive)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fifteenth,  but  by  a  different  poet.  (Femere  Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  Ilias,  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841«  sect.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix. 
pp.  24,  34,  42.) 

This  admission  of  premeditated  adaptation  to  a  certain  extent  breaks 
up  the  integrity  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis. 
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follows  Wolf  in  ascribing  the  whole  constructive 
process  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates,  at  a 
period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted 
to  have  died  out.  But  upon  this  supposition  Peisi- 
stratus (or  his  associates)  must  have  done  much 
more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate,  here 
and  there ;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the 
whole  poem.  A  great  poet  might  have  recast  pre- 
existing separate  songs  into  one  comprehensive 
whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would 
be  competent  to  do  so :  and  we  are  thus  left  with- 
out any  means  of  accounting  for  that  degree  of 
continuity  and  consistence  which  runs  through  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we  read  it  grew 
out  of  atoms  not  originally  designed  for  the  places 
which  they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new  and 
inextricable  difficulties  when  we  seek  to  elucidate 
either  the  mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree  of  ex- 
isting unity  \ 

'  The  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  theory  appear  to  feel  the  difficulties 
which  beset  it ;  for  their  lang;uage  is  wavering  in  respect  to  these  sup- 
posed primary  constituent  atoms.  Sometimes  Lachmann  tells  us,  that 
the  original  pieces  were  much  finer  poetiy  than  the  Iliad  as  we  now  read 
it ;  at  another  time,  that  it  cannot  be  now  discovered  what  they  originally 
were :  nay,  he  further  admits  (as  remarked  in  the  preceding  note)  that 
the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  song  had  cognizance  of  the  fifteenth. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  original  constituent  songs  were  so  com- 
posed, though  by  different  poets,  as  that  the  more  recent  were  adapted 
to  the  earlier,  with  more  or  less  dexterity  and  success,  this  brings 
us  into  totally  different  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  virtual 
surrender  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  which  however  Lachmann  both 
means  to  defend,  and  does  defend  with  ability ;  though  his  vindication 
of  it  has,  to  my  mind,  only  the  effect  of  exposing  its  inherent  weakness 
by  carrying  it  out  into  something  detailed  and  positive.  I  will  add,  in 
respect  to  his  Dissertations,  so  instructiye  as  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  poem, — 1.  That  I  find  myself  constantly  dissenting  from 
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Age  of  the 
Epos  pre- 
paratory to 
that  of  the 
Epopee. 


Admitting  thea  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may 
yet  inquire  whether  it  was  produced  all  at  once  or 
gradually  enlarged— whether  by  one  author  or  by 
several ;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which 
is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch^  treat  the  Homeric 
poems  as  representing  a  second  step  in  advance, 
in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry.  First  comes  the 
age  of  short  narrative  songs ;  next,  when  these 
have  become  numerous,  there  arise  constructive 
minds  who  recast  and  blend  together  many  of  them 
into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived  upon  some  scheme 
of  their  own.  The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  epopee — short  spontaneous  effu- 
sions preparing  the  way,  and  furnishing  materials, 
for  the  architectonic  genius  of  the  poet.  It  is 
farther  presumed  by  the  above-mentioned  authors 
that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  included  a  great  abun- 
dance of  such  smaller  songs, — a  fact  which  admits 
of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by 
some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  im- 
probable. But  the  transition  from  such  songs, 
assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous,  to  a  com- 
bined and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental 

that  critical  feeling,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  cuts  out  parts  as  in- 
terpolationSy  and  discovers  traces  of  the  hand  of  distinct  poets ;  2.  that 
his  objections  against  the  continuity  of  the  narratiTe  are  often  founded 
upon  lines  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had 
already  pronounced  to  be  interpolations ;  3.  that  such  of  his  objections 
as  are  founded  upon  lines  undisputed,  admit  in  many  cases  of  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  reply. 

.  *  Lange,  in  his  letter  to  Goethe,  Ueber  die  Einheit  der  Diade,  p.  33 
(1826);  Nitzsch,  Historia  Homeri,  Fasciculus  2.  Prsfat.  p.  z. 
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qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  those  upon  which 
the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from 
their  first  state  of  isolation  into  their  second  state 
of  combination.  They  must  of  necessity  be  recast, 
and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  organizing  poet  consists ;  nor  can  we 
hope,  by  simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the 
second  stage,  ever  to  divine  how  they  stood  in  the 
first.  Such,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  right  concep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organising  poetical 
mind,  still  preserving  that  freshness  of  observation 
and  vivacity  of  details  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  jiudessen- 
congeries  of  fragments  once  independent  of  each  oli^Miwd 
other :  no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be  shown  to  5J^"|J^^nii 
have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  *^^^^^ 
difficulties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But  oompre- 
it  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  whole  poem  whole 
as  we  now  read  it  belonged  to  the  original  and  pre-  ^^"* 
conceived  plan^     In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces 

'  Even  Aristotle,  the  great  builder-up  of  the  celebrity  of  Homer  as 
to  epical  aggregation,  found  some  occasions  (it  appears)  on  which 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  simply  excusing,  without  admiring, 
the  poet  (Poet.  44.  rotr  SkXois  dyaBois  6  iroirjiifs  ^dvv»v  d<l)a»i(€i  r6 
dToiroy) . 

And  Hermann  observes  justly,  in  his  acute  treatise  De  Interpola^ 
tionibus  Homeri  (Opuscula,  tom.  v.  p.  53), — "Nisi  admirabilis  ilia 
Homericorum  carminum  suavitas  lectorum  animos  quasi  incantationibus 
quibusdam  captos  teneret,  non  tam  facile  delitescerent,  qu»  accuratius 
considerata,  et  multo  minus  apte  quam  quis  jure  postulet  composita 
esse  apparere  necesse  est." 

This  treatise  contains  many  criticisms  on  the  structure  of  the  Uiad, 
some  of  them  very  well  foimded,  though  there  are  many  from  which  I 
dissent. 
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upon  my  mind  an  impression  totally  different  from 
the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the  characters 
and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  appears 
of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
death  of  the  suitors :  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if 
they  had  been  composed  separately  and  inserted  by 
way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller  poem. 
But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively 
narrow  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  successive 
additions.  The  first  book,  together  with  the  eighth , 
and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the  primary  orga- 
nisation of  the  poem,  then  properly  an  AchillSis: 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are,  per- 
haps,  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem, 
which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged 
Achilldis.  But  the  books  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  con- 
vert the  poem  from  an  AchillSis  into  an  Iliad  ^  The 
primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed  with  the  anger  of 
Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem. 
The  parts  added,  however,  are  not  necessarily 
inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem  :  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are 
comprehended  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
Grecian  epic.  Nor  are  they  more  recent  in  date 
than  the  original ;  strictly  speaking,  they  must  be 

'  In  reference  to  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive, 
I  agree  with  the  observations  of  William  Miiller,  Homerische  Vorschule, 
Abschnit.  viii.  p.  116-118. 
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a  little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same 
generation  and  state  of  society  as  the  primitive 
AchillSis.  These  qualifications  are  necessary  to 
keep  apart  different  questions,  Tvhich,  in  discus- 
sions of  Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often  con- 
founded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  Parts 
imagine  to  have  <K)nstituted  the  original  Achilldis,  it  Hituieth^' 
will  be  found  that  the  sequence  of  events  contained  A^hlirjr 
in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  unbroken,  and  more  ^^JIJ^^^* 
intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  tcquence  ©r 
effect,  than  in  the  other  books.     Heyne  and  Lach- 
mann  indeed,  with  other  objecting  critics,  complain 
of  the  action  in  them  as  being  too  much  crowded 
and  hurried,  since  one  day  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  book  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth, 
without  any  sensible  halt  in  the  march  throughout 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.     Lachmann  like- 
wise admits  that  those  separate  songs,  into  which 
he  imagines  that  the  whole  Iliad  may  be  dissected, 
cannot  be  severed  with  the  same  sharpness,  in  the 
books  subsequent  to  the  eleventh,  as  in  those  before 
it^     There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the 

1  Lachmann,  Femere  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ilias,  Abhandlungen 
Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  p.  4. 

After  having  pointed  out  certain  discrepancies  which  he  maintains  to 
prove  different  composing  hands,  he  adds, — "  Nevertheless,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  regard  the  single  constituent  songs  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  as  being  distinct  and  separable  in  a  degree  equal  to  those  in  the 
first  half;  for  they  aU  with  one  accord  harmonise  in  one  particular 
circumstance,  which  with  reference  to  the  stoiy  of  the  Diad  is  not  less 
important  even  than  the  anger  of  Achilles,  viz.  that  the  three  most 
distinguished  heroes,  Agamemn6n,  Odysseus,  and  Diomddds,  all  become 
disabled  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  battles." 

Important  for  the  story  of  the  AchiUSis,  I  should  say,  not  ^r  that 
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eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second — the  death  of 
Patroclus  ;  and  this  can  never  be  conceived  as  the 
end  of  a  separate  poem\  though  it  is  a  capital  step 
in  the  development  of  the  AchillSis,  and  brings  about 
that  entire  revolution  in  the  temper  of  Achilles 
which  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of  the  poet.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever  could 
have  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrocleia, 
though  a  part  of  the  Iliad  was  designated  by  that 
name.  For  Patroclus  has  no  substantive  position  : 
he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of  Achilles,  but 
nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a  relation  of 
dependence  resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to  Odys- 
seus. And  the  way  in  which  Patroclus  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgement)  the  most  dexter- 
ous and  artistical  contrivance  in  the  poem — that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  neat  tissue  of  the 
Odyssey*. 

of  the  niad.  This  remark  of  Lachmann  is  highly  ilhistrative  for  the 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  enlarged  poem. 

'  I  confess  my  astonishment  that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and  power 
of  thought  as  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  should  have  imagined  the  original 
niad  to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Patroclus,  on  the  ground  that 
Achilles  then  becomes  reconciled  with  Agamemn6n.  See  the  review  of 
B.  Constant's  work  De  la  Religion,  &c.,  by  O.  Miiller,  in  the  Kleine 
Schriften  of  the  ktter,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

'  He  appears  as  the  mediator  between  the  insulted  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  miinifesting  kindly  sympathies  for  the  latter  without  renoim- 
cing  his  fidelity  to  the  former.  The  wounded  Machaon,  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  whole  camp,  being  carried  off  the  field  by  Nestor — 
Achilles,  looking  on  firom  his  distant  ship,  sends  Patroclus  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  really  Machaon;  which  enables  Nestor  to  lay 'before 
Patroclus  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Grecian  host,  as  a  motive  to  in- 
duce him  and  Achilles  again  to  take  arms.  The  compassionate  feelings 
of  Patroclus  being  powerfully  touched,  he  is  hastening  to  enforcenipon 
Achilles  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  help,  when  he  meets  Eurypylus 
crawling  out  of  the  field,  helpless  with  a  severe  wound,  and  imploring 
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The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  Disable. 
the  strength  of  the  Greeks  and  renders  them  in-  A^mem- 
capable  of  defending  themselves  without  Achilles,  ^*u;,and'* 
is    the  disablement  by  wounds   of  Agamemn6n,  ^j*^™^^* 
DiomddSs,  and  Odysseus;  so  that  the  defence  of  »»•"»« ^fihe 
the  wall  and  of  the  ships  is  left  only  to  heroes  of  book. 
the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone  excepted),  such 
as  Idomeneus,    Leonteus,   Polypcetds,    Meriones, 
Menelaus,  &c.     Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these 
three  first-rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  book  :  all  three  are  wounded 
in  the  battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  which  Agamemn6n  is  full    of 
spirits  and  courage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  ^he  first 

.   1     Tx  .  bookcon- 

in  which  Homer  concentrates  our  attention  in  the  centnues 
first  book  upon  Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel  up^"  Achu- 
with  Agamemndn,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks  upon"the 
which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  ^JlcHhe 
the  intercession  of  Thetis  with  Zeus;     But  the  in-  ^'^e*^*  "^^ 

i»  ..  to  incur  in 

cidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  conse- 
book  down  to  the  combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax  ?he"^ury 

done  to 
his  succour.    He  supports  the  wounded  warrior  to  his  tent,  and  mini-  ^"^C" 
sters  to  his  suffeiing;  but  before  this  operation  is  fuHy  completed,  the  do^e\? 
Grecian  host  has  been  totally  driven  back,  and  the  Trojans  are  on  the  realise  this 
point  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships :  Patrodus  then  hurries  to  Achilles  to  expectation 
proclaim  the  desperate  peril  which  hangs  over  them  all,  and  succeeds  gu^^^ii  ^ 
in  obtaining  his  permission  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Myrmi-  book. 
dons.    The  way  in  which  Patrodus  is  kept  present  to  the  hearer,  as  a 
prelude  to  his  brilliant  but  short-lived  display  when  he  ocMues  forth  in 
arms,-^the  contrast  between  his  characteristic  gentleness  and  the  fero- 
dty  of  Achilles, — and  the  natural  train  of  circumstances  whereby  he  is 
made  the  vehide  of  recondliation  on  the  part  of  his  ofiended  friend,  and 
rescue  to  his  imperiled  countrymen, — all  these  exhibit  a  degree  of  epical 
skill,  in  the  audior  of  the  primitive  Achilldis,  to  which  nothing  is  found 
parallel  in  the  added  books  of  the  Diad. 
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in  the  seventh,  animated  and  interesting  as  they 
are,  do  nothing  to  realise  this  promise.  They  are 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally,  and 
eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under  which 
the  poem  has  been  immortalised — but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  anger  of  Achilles  do  not  appear  until 
the  eighth  book.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia,  is 
also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the  Achilldis  ; 
while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subsequent 
addition,  nowise  harmonising  with  that  main  stream 
of  the  AchillSis  which  flows  from  the  eleventh  book 
PrimitiTe     to  the  tweuty-second.     The  eighth  book  ought  to 

Achill^is  ,..  ,.  ••11         1 

includes      be  read  m  immediate  connection  with  the  eleventh, 

zi.to'uii. '  in  order  to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primi* 

tive  Achilldis ;  for  there  are  several  passages  in  the 

eleventh  and  the  following  books\  which  prove  that 

'  Observe,  for  example,  the  following  passages  : — 
1.  Achilles,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  sees  the  general  army 
of  Greeks  undergoing  defeat  by  the  Trojans,  and  also  sees  Nestor  con- 
veying in  his  chariot  a  wounded  warrior  froifl  the  field.  He  sends  Pa- 
troclus  to  find  out  who  the  wounded  man  is :  in  caning  forth  Patroclus, 
he  says  (xi.  607), — 

Air  Mrvmrcadi},  rf  '/if  xcxc^mt/miv  Bvfiff 
Nvy  ou»  ircpl  yowar  c/aA  arrfO'ta'Bai  *Axaiovs 
Aia-o'OfjJvovs-  XP^^^  7^9  ^^"^^^fu  otkrr  a¥tKT6s. 
Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the  question,  not  unnaturally,  "  Poeni* 
tuerat  igitur  asperitatis  erga  priorem  legationem,  an  homo  arrogans 
ezpectaverat  alteram  ad  se  missam  iri  ? "  I  answer  neither  one  nor  the 
other :  the  words  imply  that  he  had  received  no  embatsy  at  all.  He  is 
still  the  same  Achilles  who  in  the  first  book  paced  alone  by  the  sea« 
shore,  devouring  his  own  soul  under  a  sense  of  bitter  afl^nt,  and  praying 
to  Thetis  to  aid  his  revenge :  this  revenge  is  now  about  to  be  realised, 
and  he  hails  its  approach  with  delight.  But  if  we  admit  the  embassy 
of  the  ninth  book  to  intervene,  the  passage  becomes  a  glaring  incon- 
sistency :  for  that  which  Achilles  anticipates  as  future,  and  even  yet  as 
contingent,  had  actually  occurred  on  the  previous  evening ;  the  Greeks 
had  supplicated  at  his  feet, — they  had  proclaimed  their  intolerable  need, 
— and  he  had  spumed  them.    The  Scholiast,  in  his  explanation  of  these 
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the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had 
present  to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth 

lines,  after  giving  the  plain  meaning,  that  ''Achillea  shows  what  he 
has  long  been  desiring,  to  see  the  Greeks  in  a  state  of  supplication  to 
him  *' — seems  to  recollect  that  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  ninth  book, 
and  tries  to  remove  the  contradiction  by  saying  "  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously mollified  by  conversation  with  Phoenix  " — ^tri  dc  npofAokaxBtU 
Jjv  €K  T&v  ^oiWor  \^y»¥ — a  supposition  neither  countenanced  by  any 
thing  in  the  poet,  nor  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

2.  The  speech  of  Poseiddn  (ziii.  115)  to  encourage  the  dispirited  Gre- 
cian heroes,  in  which,  after  having  admitted  the  injuiy  done  to  Achilles 
by  Agamemndn,  he  recommends  an  efibrt  to  heal  the  sore,  and  intimates 
'*  that  the  minds  of  good  men  admit  of  this  healing-  process  "  ('AXX' 
oKt^fuBa  Baa-a-oir  marai  re  <f>(HV€s  ^a-^£y),  is  certainly  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  this  attempt  to  heal  had  been  made  in 
the  best  possible  way,  and  that  Achilles  had  manifested  a  mind  impla- 
cable in  the  extreme  on  the  evening  before — while  the  mind  of  Aga* 

'  memndn  was  already  brought  to  proclaimed  humiliation  and  needed  no 
ftrther  healing. 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  language  of  Achilles  and  Patrodus 
at  the  begkming  of  the  sixteenth  book,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
danger  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  when  Achilles  is  about  to  send 
forth  his  friend? 

Neither  Nestor,  when  he  invokes  and  instructs  Patroclus  as  inter- 
cessor with  Achilles  (xi.  654-7^)>  nor  Patroclus  himself,  though  in  the 
extreme  of  anxiety  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  Achilles.,  and  reproaching 
him  with  hardness  of  heart— ever  bring  to  remembrance  the  ample 
atonement  which  had  been  tendered  to  him ;  while  Achilles  himself  re- 
peats the  original  ground  of  quarrel,  the  wrong  offered  to  him  in  taking 
away  Bris^is,  continuing  the  language  of  the  first  book ;  then  without 
the  least  allusion  to  the  atonement  and  restitution  since  tendered,  he 
yields  to  his  friend's  proposition  just  like  a  man  whose  wrong  remained 
unredressed,  but  who  was  nevertheless  forced  to  take  arms  by  necessity 
(xvi.  62-63)  :— 

'A\X^  ra  fiiv  npoTfTvxBai  cao-o/i€V,  o06*  Spa  frttf  ^v 
*Aawtpxfs  ic€xoX«o-^a4  M  (jyptvip'  ijroi  t<l>Tfp  ye 
Oif  wply  fuiviBfA^v  KaTatrdvaffitVi  dXX*  69r($rav  Bfj 
N^of  €fihs  d(f>iKrirai  avrri  r€  irr6kffi6t  re. 
I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Heyne  in  interpreting  tl(f>tiv  yr  as  equiva- 
lent to  ditvofi$rfih—not  as  referring  to  any  express  antecedent  declara- 
tion. 

Again,  further  on  in  the  same  speech,  ''The  Trojans  (Achilles  says) now 
press  boldly  forward  upon  the  ships,  for  they  no  longer  see  the  blaxe  of 
my  helmet :  but  if  Agamemndn  were  fawmrably  dupated  toward$  me, 
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book, — the  outpouring  of  profound  humiliation  by 
the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemn6n  especially,  be- 

they  would  presently  run  away  and  fill  the  ditches  with  their  dead 
bodies'' (71):— 

rdxa  K€V  <l>€vyovrts  ivavKovs 

nX^ceiay  vckvq»v,  c7  fjLOi  Kptiav  'Aya^iiyav 

*Hiria  tldflrj'  vvp  W  trrparov  dfiffufiaxovrtu. 
Now  here  again,  if  we  take  our  start  from  the  first  book,  omitting  the 
ninth,  the  sentiment  is  perfectly  just.  But  assume  the  ninth  book* 
and  it  becomes  false  and  misplaced ;  for  Agamemndn  is  then  a  prostrate 
and  repentant  man,  not  merely  "  favourably  disposed"  towards  Achilles, 
but  offering  to  pay  any  price  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  him. 

4.  Again,  a  few  lines  further,  in  the  same  speech,  Achilles  permits 
Patroclus  to  go  forth,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  fleet, 
but  restricts  him  simply  to  avert  this  peril  and  do  nothing  more  : 
*'  Obey  my  words,  so  that  you  may  procure  for  me  honour  and  glory 
from  the  body  of  Greeks-,  and  that  they  may  send  back  to  me  the  dam- 
sel, giving  me  ample  presents  besides :  when  you  have  driven  the  Tro- . 
jans  from  the  ships,  come  back  again"  : — 

*nf  &p  ftoi  rtfi^v  fitydkriv  ical  Kvbos  apoio 

IIp6s  waPTdV  Aapa&V  drhp  ot  frrpcKoXXea  Kovprfp 

*A^  dTTOvdo'a'oia'it  frporX  b*  dykaa  b&pa  w6p&<rt»* 

'E«  vrjSiv  ikda-as,  Uv€u  noKtv  (84-87). 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles 
declares  that  he  does  not  care  for  being  honoured  by  the  Greeks, 
ix.  604  ?  In  the  mouth  of  the  aflronted  Achilles  of  the  first  book  such 
words  are  apt  enough  :  he  will  grant  succour,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  emergency,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  redress  for 
his  own  wrong, — which  redress  he  has  no  reason  as  yet  to  conclude 
that  Agamemn6n  is  willing  to  grant.  But  the  ninth  book  has  actually 
tendered  to  him  everything  which  he  here  demands  and  even  more  (the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  in  marriage,  without  the  price  usually  paid  for 
a  bride,  &c.) :  Bris^is,  whom  now  he  is  so  anxious  to  re-possess,  was 
then  offered  in  restitution,  and  he  disdained  the  offer.  Mr.  Knight  in 
fact  strikes  out  these  hues  as  spurious ;  partly  because  they  contradict 
the  ninth  book,  where  Achilles  has  actually  rejected  what  he  here  thirsts 
for  {'*  Dona  cum  puellil  jam  antea  oblata  aspematus  erat") — ^partly  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  they  express  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  Achilles ;  in 
which  latter  criticism  I  do  not  concur. 

5^.  We  proceed  a  little  fiurther  to  the  address  of  Patroclus  to  the  Myr- 
midons, as  he  is  conducting  them  forth  to  the  battle  :  "  Fight  bravely. 
Myrmidons,  that  we  may  bring  honour  to  Achilles ;  and  that  the  wide- 
ruling  Agamemndn  may  know  the  mad  f<^y  which  he  committed,  when 
he  dishonoured  the  bravest  of  the  Gre^s.'! 
To  imprest  thia  knowledge  upon  Agamemndn  waa  no  longer  necat- 
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fore  Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restor 
BrisSis  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past 

sary.  The  nintli  book  records  his  humiliating  confession  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  atonement  and  reparation.  To  teach  him  the  lesson  a  second 
time  is  to  break  the  bruised  reed, — to  sky  the  slain.  But  leave  out  tht 
ninth  book,  and  the  motive  is  the  natural  one, — both  for  Patroclus  tooffer, 
and  for  the  Myrmidons  to  obey  :  Achilles  still  remains  a  dishonoured 
man,  and  to  humble  the  rival  who  has  dishonoured  him  is  the  first  of 
all  objects,  as  well  with  his  friends  as  with  himself. 

6.  Lastly,  the  time  comes  when  Achilles,  in  deep  anguish  for  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  looks  back  with  aversion  and  repentance  to  the 
past.  To  what  point  should  we  expect  that  his  repentance  would  na- 
turally turn  ?  Not  to  his  primary  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  in  which 
he  had  been  undeniably  wronged — but  to  the  scene  in  the  ninth  book, 
where  the  maximum  of  atonement  for  the  previous  wrong  is  tendered 
to  him  and  scornfully  rejected.  Yet  when  we  turn  to  xviii.  108,  and 
xiz.  55,  68,  270,  we  find  him  reverting  to  the  primitive  quarrel  in  the 
first  book,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  incident  in  his  relations  with 
Agamemndn :  moreover  Agamemn6n  (xix.  86),  in  his  speech  of  recon* 
eiliation,  treats  the  past  just  in  the  same  way, — deplores  his  original 
insanity  in  wronging  Achilles. 

7.  When  we  look  to  the  prayers  of  Achilles  and  Thetis,  addressed  to 
Zeus  in  the  first  book,  we  fimd  that  the  consummation  prayed  for  is, — 
honour  to  Achilles, — redress  for  the  wrong  ofiered  to  him, — victory  to 
the  Trojans  until  Agamenm6n  and  the  Greeks  shall  be  made  bitterly 
sensible  of  the  wrong  which  they  have  done  to  their  bravest  warrior 
(i.  409-509).  Now  this  consummation  is  brought  about  in  the  ninth 
book.  Achilles  can  get  no  more,  nor  does  he  ultimately  get  more,  either 
in  the  way  of  redress  to  himself  or  remorseful  humiliation  of  Agamem- 
n6n,  than  what  is  here  tendered.  The  defeat  which  the  Greeks  suffer 
in  the  battle  of  the  eighth  book  {KSkos  Max*;)  has  brought  about  the  con- 
summation. The  subsequent  and  much' more  destructive  defeats  which 
they  undergo  are  thus  causeless  :  yet  Zeus  is  represented  as  inflicting 
them  reluctantly,  and  only  because  they  are  necessary  to  honour  Achilles 
(xiii.  350;  xv.  75,  235,  598 ;  compare  also  viii.  372  and  475). 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  poem,  we  shall  see  that  the 
fundamental  sequence  of  ideas  in  it  is,  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks,  brought  on  by  Zeus  for  the  special  purpose  of  procuring  atone- 
ment to  Achilles  and  bringing  humiliation  on  Agamemndn  :  the  intro- 
duction of  Patroclus  superadds  new  motives  of  the  utmost  interest,  but 
it  is  most  harmoniously  worked  into  the  fundamental  sequence.  Now 
the  intrusion  of  the  ninth  book  breaks  up  the  scheme  of  the  poem  by 
disuniting  this  sequence :  Agamemndn  is  on  his  knees  before  Achilles, 
entreatiiig  pardon  and  proffering  repantion,  yet  the  calamities  of  the 

r2 
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wrong.  The  words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those 
of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the  eleventh  and  in 
the  following  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humi* 
liation  of  the  Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he 
thirsts,  is  as  yet  future  and  contingent;  that  no 
plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor  any 
offer  made  of  restoring  BrisSis ;  while  both  Nestor 
and  Patroclus,  with  all  their  wish  to  induce  him  to 
take  arms,  never  take  notice  of  the  offered  atone- 
ment and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose 

Greeks  become  more  and  moie  dreadful.  The  atonement  of  the  ninth 
book  comes  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  manner. 

There  are  four  passages  (and  only  four,  so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  which 
the  embassy  of  the  ninth  book  is  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  books  : 
one  in  xviii.  444-456,  which  was  expunged  as  spurious  by  Aristarchua 
(see  the  Scholia  and  Knight's  commentary  ad  loc.) ;  and  three  others  in 
the  following  book,  wherein  the  gifts  previously  tendered  by  Odysseus 
as  the  envoy  of  Agamemndn  are  noticed  as  identical  with  the  gifts 
actually  given  in  the  nineteenth  book.  I  feel  persuaded  that  these 
passages  (vv.  140-141,  192-195,  and  243)  are  specially  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion  between  die  ninth  book  and  the 
nineteenth.  The  four  lines  (192-195)  are  decidedly  better  away  :  the 
first  two  lines  (140-141)  are  noway  necessary ;  while  the  word  x'^C^ 
(which  occurs  in  both  passages)  is  only  rendered  admissible  by  being 
stretched  to  mean  nudius  tertius  (Heyne  ad  he.), 

I  will  only  farther  remark  with  respect  to  the  ninth  book,  that  the 
speech  of  AgamemnOn  (17-28),  the  theme  for  the  rebuke  of  Diom^Ss 
and  the  obscure  commonplace  of  Nestor,  is  taken  verbatim  from  his 
speech  in  the  second  book,  in  which  place  the  proposition,  of  leaving  the 
place  and  flying,  is  made,  not  seriously,  but  as  a  stratagem  (ii.  110,  118, 
140). 

The  length  of  this  note  can  only  be  excused  by  its  direct  bearing  upon 
the  structure  of  the  Iliad.  To  show  that  the  books  from  the  eleventh 
downwards  are  composed  by  a  poet  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  ninth 
book,  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  very  important  point  of  evidence  in  aiding 
us  to  understand  what  the  original  Achill^is  was.  The  books  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  inclusive  are  insertions  into  the  Achill4is  and  lie 
apart  from  its  plot,  but  do  not  violently  contradict  it,  except  in  regard 
to  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  and  the 
almost  mortal  woimd  of  Sarp^on  in  his  battle  with  Tlepolemus.  But 
the  ninth  book  overthrows  the  fundamental  scheme  of  the  poem. 
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ground  for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at 
the  beginning.  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first 
book — ^the  opening  of  the  Achilldis — we  shall  see 
that  this  prostration  of  Agamemn6n  and  the  chief 
Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the 
termination  of*  the  whole  poem  ;  for  Achilles  asks 
nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis  anything 
more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemn6n  and  the 
Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that 
they  have  done  to  their  capital  warrior,  and  hum- 
bled in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We  may  add, 
that  the  abject  terror,  in  which  Agamemn6n  ap- 
pears in  the  ninth  book  when  he  sends  the  suppli- 
catory message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately 
accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the 
Greeks  have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth) 
book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  gallantry  and 
high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  \  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only 
becomes  desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs, 
Agamemn6n,  Odysseus,  and  DiomddSs,  are  disabled 
by  wounds*  ;  this  is  the  irreparable  calamity  which 
works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon 
Achilles.    The  ninth  book  as  it  now  stands  seems  to 

»  Helbig  (SittL  Zustanden  des  Heldenalters,  p.  30)  says,  "  The  con- 
sciousness  in  the  bosom  of  Agamemndn  that  he  has  offered  atonement 
to  Achilles  strengthens  his  confidence  and  valour/'  &c.  This  is  the 
idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad, 
though  the  critic  not  unnaturally  imagines  that  it  must  occur.  Aga- 
memndn never  says — "  I  was  wrong  in  provoking  Achilles,  but  you  see 
I  have  done  everything  which  man  could  do  to  beg  his  pardon." 
Assuming  the  ninth  book  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  conception,  this 
feeling  is  so  natural,  that  we  could  hardly  fail  to  find  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  book,  numbered  among  the  motives  of  Agamem- 
ndn. 

'  niad,  xi.  659 ;  xiv.  128 ;  xvi.  25. 
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Ninth  book  me  an  addition,  by  a  different  band  to  the  original 
able  addu  AchlllSis,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestal  and  to  spoil 
*'®°*  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation 

of  the  two  inimical  heroes :  I  will  venture  to  add  that 
it  carries  the  pride  and  egotism  of  Achilles  beyond 
even  the  largest  exigences  of  insulted  honour,  and 
is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  was 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive 
any  excess  of  fury  against  the  Trojans  and  Hector, 
after  the  death  of  Patroclus  ;  but  that  he  should  re* 
main  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered 
from  the  Greeks,  indicates  an  implacability  such  as 
neither  the  first  book,  nor  the  books  between  the 
eleventh  and  seventeenth,  convey  \ 

fr™*hc**°        ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning 
Achiugis      of  the  second  book  that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished 
Iliad,  in  the  from  the  AchiUSis)  commences,— continued  through 
offhe"!"?     the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the 
cond  book,    gjjjgjg  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  re- 
newed promiscuous  battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of 
Pandarus,  the  (Epip6ISsis  or)  personal  circuit  of 
Agamemndn  round   the  army,  the  Aristeia  or  bril- 
liant exploits  of  DiomSdSs,  the  visit  of  Hector  to 
Troy  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  his  interview  with 
Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax — down  to 
the  seventh  book.     All  these  are  beautiful  poetry, 

'  In  respect  to  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Friedlander  (Die  Ho- 
merische  Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote,  p.  37)  cites  a  passage  from  Kaiser 
(De  Interpretatione  Homericft,  p.  1 1 )  to  the  following  effect — "  Nonum 
librum  a  sextodecimo  adeo  discrepare  in  gravissimis  rebus  quse  pro 
cardine  totius  Iliadis  habentur,  ut  unius  fioets  Upta^da  et  nar/>ofcXcia 
esse  nequeaut.  Recentior  autem,  ni  magnopere  fallor,  Uptxr^^la*^  He 
also  alludes  to  a  similar  expression  of  opinion  by  Nagelsbach  in  the 
MUnchner  Gelehrten  Anzeigen,  1842.  p.  314. 
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presenting  to  us  the  general  Trojan  war  and  its 
conspicuous  individuals  under  different  points  of 
view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's  mind  for 
the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an 
enlarging  poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  AchillSis  in 
the  first  book  to  the  Iliad  in  the  second,  and  it  will 
accordingly  be  found  that  here  is  an  awkwardness 
in  the  structure  of  the  poem  which  counsel  on  the 
poet's  behalf  (ancient  or  modern)  do  not  satisfac^ 
torily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that 
he  will  punish  the  Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to 
Achilles :  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book,  he 
deliberates  how  he  shall  fulfil  the  promise,  and 
sends  down  for  that  purpose  '*  mischievous  Onei- 
rus  "  (the  Dream-God)  to  visit  Agamemn6n  in  his 
sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  have  now  with 
one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands, 
and  to  exhort  him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of 
his  army  for  the  attack.  The  ancient  commenta- 
tors were  here  perplexed  by  the  circumstance  that 
Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  Oneirus. 
But  there  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining 
this  than  in  the  narrative  of  the  book  of  1  Kings 
(chap.  xxii.  20),  where  Jehovah,  is  mentioned  to 
have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  Ahab's 
prophets — the  real  awkwardness  is,  that  Oneirus 
and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect.  For  in  the 
first  place  Agamemn6n  takes  a  step  very  different 
from  that  which  his  dream  recommends — and  in 
the  next  place,  when  the  Grecian  army  is  at  length 
armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not  expe- 
rience defeat  (which  would  be  the  case  if  the  ex- 
hortation of  Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous), 
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but  carries  on  a  successful  day's  battle,  chiefly 
through  the  heroism  of  DiomSdSs.  Instead  of  arm- 
ing the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemn6n  convokes 
first  a  council  of  chiefs,  and  next  an  agora  of  the 
host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of  mind 
highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Onei- 
rus,  he  deliberately  assumes  the  language  of  de- 
spair in  addressing  the  troops,  having  previously 
prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing  so — 
merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and 
with  formal  instructions  given  to  these  two  other 
chiefs  that  they  are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him. 
Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  when  coupled  with  the  inci- 
dents which  now  follow  it,  and  making  Zeus  appear, 
but  only  appear,  to  realise  his  promise  of  honouring 
Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks, — forms 
exactly  the  point  of  junction  between  the  AchillSis 
and  the  Iliad  ^ 

The  freak  which  Agamemn6n  plays  off  upon  the 
temper  of  his  army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves 
a  sufficient  purpose,  not  only  because  it  provides  a 
special  matter  of  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  splendid 
description,  so  teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of 
the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  after  Aga- 
memndn's  harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  inter- 
ference of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as 
well  as  to  put  down  Thersites.  This  picture  of 
the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the  two  chief 

*  The  intervention  of  Oneirus  ought  rather  to  come  as  an  imme- 
diate preliminaiy  to  book  viii.  than  to  book  ii.  The  first  forty-seven 
lines  of  book  ii.  would  fit  on  and  read  consistently  at  the  beginning  of 
book  viiiv  the  events  of  which  bopk  form  a  proper  sequel  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Oneirus. 
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speaking  and  counselling  heroes,  was  so  important 
a  part  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  that  the  poet  has 
permitted  himself  to  introduce  it  by  assuming  an 
inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Agamemn6n ;  just 
as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third 
book — the  Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between 
Priam  and  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy — ^by  admit- 
ting the  supposition  that  the  old  king  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war  did  not  know  the  persons  of  Aga- 
memn6n  and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.  This  may 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  delusion  practised 
by  Agamemn6n  towards  his  assembled  host ;  but 
it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  in- 
tervention of  Oneirus  ^ 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  where- 

'  O.  MiiDer  (History  of  Greek  Literature,  eh.  v.  §  8)  doubts  whether 
the  b^;iiming  of  the  second  book  was  written  "  by  the  ancient  Homer, 
or  by  one  of  the  latter  Homerids  "  :  he  thinks  the  speech  of  Agamem- 
n6n,  wherein  he  plays  off  the  deceit  upon  his  army,  is  "a  copious 
parody  (of  the  same  words  used  in  the  ninth  book)  composed  by  a 
later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  room  of  an  originally  shorter  ac- 
count of  the  arming  of  the  Greeks."  He  treats  the  scene  in  the  Gre- 
cian agora  as  '*  an  entire  mythical  comedy,  full  of  fine  irony  and  with 
an  amusing  plot,  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  Agememn6n  is 
the  chief  character." 

The  comic  or  ironical  character  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  second 
book  appears  to  me  fanciful  and  incorrect ;  but  Miiller  evidently  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  opening  incident,  though  his  way  of  account- 
ing for  it  is  not  successful.  The  second  book  seems  to  my  judgement 
just  as  serious  as  any  part  of  the  poem. 

I  think  also  that  the  words  alluded  to  by  O.  Miiller  in  the  ninth 
book  are  a  transcript  of  those  in  the  second,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
he  believes — because  it  seems  probable  that  the  ninth  book  is  an  addi- 
tion made  to  the  poem  after  the  books  between  the  first  and  the  eighth 
had  been  already  inserted — it  is  certainly  introduced  after  the  account 
of  the  fortification,  contained  in  the  seventh  book,  had  become  a  part 
of  the  poem  :  see  ix.  349.  The  author  of  the  Embassy  to  Achilles  fan- 
cied that  that  hero  had  been  too  long  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind, — 
a  supposition  for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  original  Achilldis ; 
when  the  eighth  and  eleventh  books  followed  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  first,  but  which  offers  itself  naturally  to  any  one  on  reading  our 
present  Hiad. 
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TriDtmon    by  we  pass  out  of  the  Achilllis  into  the  Iliad,  is 
lUi^  back    awkward,  so  also  the  final  incident  of  the  seventh 
AchiiJfeii  at  book,  immediately  before  we  come  back  into  the 
Aet^venth  AchiUfiis,  is  ttot  Icss  unsatisfactory — I  mean  the 
*»ok.         construction  of  the  wall  and  ditch  round  the  Greek 
camp.     As  the  poem  now  stands,  no  plausible  rea- 
son is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.     Nestor 
proposes   it  without    any  constraining  necessity: 
for  the  Greeks  are  in  a  career  of  victory,  and  the 
Trojans  are  making   offers  of  compromise  which 
imply  conscious  weakness, — while  DiomSd^s  is  so 
confident  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that 
he   dissuades  his  comrades   from    receiving  even 
Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered. 
'*  Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is  true*,  as 
Nestor  observes  ;  but  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  Trojans  have  been  slain,  and  all  the  Grecian  he- 
roes are  yet  in  full  force :  the  absence  of  Achilles 
is  not  even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortifi- 
cation seems  to  be  an  after-thought,  arising  out 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem  beyond  its  original 
scheme.  The  original  Achill^is,  passing  at  once 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth*,  and  from  thence  to 

>  Iliad,  vii.  327. 

'  Heyne  treats  the  eighth  book  as  decidedly  a  separate  long  or  epic; 
a  Buppoaition  which  the  language  of  Zeus  and  the  agora  of  the  gods  at 
the  beginning  are  alone  sufficient  to  refute,  in  my  judgement  (Excursus  I. 
ad  lib.  xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  269).  This  Excursus,  in  describing  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  Iliad,  passes  at  once  and  naturally  from  book  yiii.  to 
book  xi. 

And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  he  defends  book  xi.  against  Heyne, 
says,  "  Quee  in  undecim&  rhapsodii  Iliadis  uarrata  sunt,  baud  minus  ex- 
ante  narratis  pendent :  neque  rationem  pugnse  commissie,  neque  rerum 
in  ek  gestarum  nexum  atque  ordinem,  quisquam  intelligere  posset,  nisi 
tram  et  secessutn  Achillis,  et  victoriam  quam  Trojani  inde  consecuti 
erant,  aatea  cognosset."  (Prolegom.  c.  xxix.). 

Perfectly  true :  to  understand  the  eleventh  book,  we  must  bftre  befofe 
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the  eleventh  book,  might  welt  assume  the  fortifica* 
tion — and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected. 
The  hearer  would  naturally  comprehend  and  follow 
the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  ships, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing 
in  the  previous  narrative  to  make  him  believe  that 
the  Greeks  had  originally  been  without  these  bul- 
warks. And  since  the  AchillSis,  immediately  after 
the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book,  went  on  to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  and  the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  Fordfica- 
there  was  nothing  to  surprise  any  one  in  hearing  g^Li  ^ 
that  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was  **°°P' 
altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were 
parted  asunder  in  order  to  make  room  for  descrip- 
tions of  temporary  success  and  glory  on  the  part  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes  sketched 
in  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  men- 
tion no  fortification,  and  even  imply  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  yet  since  notice  of  it  occurs  amidst  the  first 
description  of  Grecian  disasters  in  the  eighth  book, 
the  hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books  present  to  his 
memory  might  be  surprised  to  find  a  fortification 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  unless  the  con- 
struction of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have 
intervened.  But  it  will  at  once  appear,  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  reason  why 
the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify  at  this  juncture, 
and  that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap  might 

us  the  first  and  the  eighth  (which  are  those  that  describe  the  anger  and 
withdrawal  of  Achilles,  and  the  defeat  which  the  Greeks  experience  in 
eonsequence  of  it) ;  we  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 
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not  be  enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success.  As  the 
Greeks  have  got  on  up  to  this  moment  without  the 
wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but  tales  of 
their  success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther 
laborious  precautions  for  security  necessary?  we 
will  not  ask,  why  the  Trojans  should  stand  quietly 
by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  truce 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead^ 

^  O.  MiiUer  (Hist.  Greek  Literat.  eh.  v.  §  6)  says  about  this  wall, — 
"  Nor  is  it  until  the  Greeks  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  first 
day^s  fighting  J  that  the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  the 

Greeks  build  the  wall  round  their  ships This  appeared  to  Thucydid^ 

so  little  conformable  to  historical  probability,  that  without  regard  to 
the  authority  of  Homer,  he  placed  the  building  of  these  walls  imme- 
diately after  the  landing." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  I  think,  that  Thucydides  took  upon  him  to  de- 
termine the  point  at  all  as  a  matter  of  history;  but  when  he  once 
undertook  this,  the  account  in  the  Diad  was  not  of  a  nature  to  give  him 
much  satisfaction,  nor  does  the  reason  assigned  by  Miiller  make  it 
better.  It  is  implied  in  Muller's  reason  that  before  the  first  day's 
battle  the  Greeks  did  not  believe  that  the  Trojans  could  resist  them  in 
open  battle  :  the  Trojans  (according  to  him)  never  had  maintained  the 
field  so  long  as  Achilles  was  up  and  fighting  on  the  Grecian  side,  and 
therefore  the  Greeks  were  quite  astonished  to  find  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  cotdd  do  so. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  second 
and  following  books  than  this  supposition.  The  Trojans  come  forth 
readily  and  fight  gallantly;  neither  Agamemn6n,  nor  Nestdr,  nor 
Odysseus  consider  them  as  enemies  who  cannot  hold  front ;  and  the 
circuit  of  exhortation  by  Agamemndn  (£pip616sis),  so  strikingly  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  book,  proves  that  he  does  not  anticipate  a  veiy 
easy  victor)'.  Nor  does  Nest6r,  in  proposing  the  construction  of  the 
wall,  give  the  smallest  hint  that  the  power  of  the  Trojans  to  resist  in 
the  open  field  was  to  the  Greeks  an  unexpected  discovery. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Miiller,  then,  is  a  fancy  of  his  own,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source  of  mistake  as  others  among  his  remarks ; 
because  he  tries  to  find,  in  the  books  betrt'een  the  first  and  eighth,  a 
governing  reference  to  Achilles  (the  point  of  view  of  the  Acbilllis),  which 
those  books  distinctly  refuse.  The  AchillSis  was  a  poem  of  Grecian 
disasters  up  to  the  time  when  Achilles  sent  forth  Patroclus ;  and  during 
those  disasters,  it  might  suit  the  poet  to  refer  by  contrast  to  the  past 
time  when  Achilles  was  active,  and  to  say  that  then  the  Trojans  did  not 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  ancient  scholiasts  \  and  has  been  con- 
fidently set  forth  by  the  modern  Wolfian  critics,  as 
originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted  by  Peisistratus 
into  the  Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a  sepa- 
rate poem,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  framed  with 
great  specialty  for  the  antecedent  circumstances 
under  which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other 
place ;  though  capable  of  being  separately  recited, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end, 
like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  jEneid. 
But  while  distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon 
the  incidents  in  the  eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of 
the  ninth  (probably,  the  appointment  of  sentinels 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Trojans 
formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the 
eighth  book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
the  events  of  the  eleventh  or  the  following  books  : 
it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  AchillSis.  And 
this  is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  inserted 
— that  though  fitted  on  to  the  parts  which  precede, 
it  has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  between  the  first  and  the  eighth 
book,  have  no  reference  either  to  Achilles  or  to  an 

dare  even  to  present  themselves  in  battle  array  in  the  field,  whereas  now 
they  were  assailing  the  ships.  But  the  author  of  books  ii.  to  vii.  has 
no  wish  to  glorify  Achilles ;  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Trojan  war 
generally,  and  describes  the  Trojans  not  only  as  brave  and  equal  ene- 
mies, but  well  known  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  so. 

The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall,  as  it  now  stands  described,  is  an 
unexplained  proceeding  which  Miiller's  ingenuity  does  not  render  con- 
sistent. 

'  Schol.  ad  Diad.  x.  i. 
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Achill^is,  we  find  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  com- 
pletely patting  that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book.  He  is  in  this 
last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not 
of  the  AchillSis.  Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis 
in  the  first  book,  he  discusses  nothing  but  the 
question  of  continuance  or  termination  of  the  war, 
and  manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of 
Troy,  in  opposition  to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses, 
who  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to  the  victory 
of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated  restitu- 
tion of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong 
offered  to  Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.  An 
attentive  comparison  will  render  it  evident  that 
the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among  the 
gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has 
not  been  careful  to  put  himself  in  harmony  either 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or  with  the  Zeus  of 
the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the 
march  of  the  poem  becomes  quite  different.  We 
are  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each  naving  the  way 
for  that  which  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the 
result  promised  in  the  first  book — the  re-appearance 
of  Achilles,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks 
from  ruin — preceded  by  ample  atonement \  and 
followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge. 
The  intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces 
new  elements,  which  however  are  admirably  woven 


^  Agamemndn,  after  deploring  the  misguiding  influence  of  At^,  which 
induced  him  to  do  the  original  wrong  to  Achilles,  aajra  (xix.  88-137),— 
'AXX'  <7r€i  daadfiriv  Kal  /icv  <f)p€Pai  ef eXrro  Zcvr, 
^A^  (BiXo  dpcacu,  bSfjitvai  r  dfrcpciori*  Stroipa,  &e. 
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into  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  disclosed  in  the 
first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  per- 
plexities in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the 
battles  at  the  Grecian  wall  and  before  the  ships, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they 
appear  only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text: 
the  main  sequence  remains  coherent  and  intelligible. 
We  find  no  considerable  events  which  could  be  left 
out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incon- 
gruity between  one  considerable  event  and  another. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty- 
second  books  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  in- 
congruity between  the  Zeus  of  ths  fourth  book  and 
the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps 
be  true  that  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded 
amplification  of  that  which  was  originally  announced 
in  general  terms — because  the  poet,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twenty- second  books,  has  observed  such 
good  economy  of  his  materials,  that  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  introduced  one  particular  description 
of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so  little 
connection  with  the  series  of  events.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here 
advanced,  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad, 
is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulties,  because  the 
parts  constituting  the  original  Achill^is^  have  been 

>  The  supposition  of  a  smaller  original  Diad,  enlarged  by  suocessire 
additions  to  the  present  dimensions,  and  more  or  less  interpolated 
(we  must  distinguish  enlargement  from  interpolatum, — the  insertion 
of  a  new  rhapsody  from  that  of  a  new  line),  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
termediate compromise,  towards  which  the  opposing  views  of  Wolf, 
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more  or  less  altered  or  interpolated  to  suit  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  it,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book. 
But  it  presents  fewer  difiBculties  than  any  other  sup- 
position, and  it  is  the  only  means,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  explaining  the  difference  between  one  part  of 
the  Iliad  and  another ;  both  the  continuity  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  conformity  to  the  opening  promise, 
which  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the 
order  i.  viii.  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the 
absence  of  these  two  qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vii., 
ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organisation,  preconceived 
from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce 
any  such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the 
Odyssey^ ;  still  less  would  the  result  be  explained 

J.  H.  Voss,  Nitzsch,  Hermann,  and  Boeckh  all  converge.  Baam- 
garten-Cnuius  calls  this  smaller  poem  an  Achill^is. 

Wolf,  Preface  to  the  Goschen  edit,  of  the  Iliad,  p.  idi.-xxiii. ;  Voas, 
Anti-Symbolik,  part.  ii.  p.  234  ;  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homeri,  Fasciculus  i. 
p.  112;  and  Vorrede  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Comments  on  the 
Odyssey,  p.  xxvi. :  "  In  the  Iliad  (he  there  says)  many  single  portions 
may  very  easily  be  imagined  as  parts  of  another  whole,  or  as  having 
been  once  separately  sung."  (See  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  W.  Miiller's  Homerische  Vorschule,  p.  xlv.-xlix.) 

Nitzsch  distinguishes  the  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad,  and  I  think  justly, 
in  respect  to  this  supposed  enlargement.  The  reasons  which  warrant 
us  in  applying  this  theory  to  the  Iliad  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
Odyssey.  If  there  ever  was  an  Ur-Odyssee,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining what  it  contained. 

'  The  remarks  of  O.  Miiller  on  the  Iliad  (in  his  History  of  Greek 
Literature)  are  highly  deserving  of  perusal :  with  much  of  them  I  agree, 
but  there  is  also  much  which  seems  to  me  unfounded.  The  range  of 
combination,  and  the  far-fetched  narrative  stratagem  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  primitive  author,  are  in  my  view  inadmissible  (chap.  v.  §  5-11)  :— 

"  The  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad  (he  observes,  §  6)  rests  upon 
the  union  of  certain  parts;  and  neither  the  interesting  introduction  de- 
scribing the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from 
the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had  once  been  sown 
in  the  soul  of  Homer  and  had  begun  to  develope  its  growth*    But  the 
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by  supposing  integers  originally  separate  and 
brought  together  without  any  designed  organisa- 

plan  of  the  niad  is  certainly  very  much  extended  beyond  what  was 
actually  necessary ;  and  in  particular,  the  preparBtory  part,  consisting 
of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  AehUles,  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  drawn  out  to  a  dispro- 
portionate length,  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  insertions 
of  importance  appUes  with  greater  probability  to  the  first  than  to  the 

last  books A  design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  make  this 

poem  complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and  ac- 
tions, which  could  alone  give  interest  to  a  poem  on  the  entire  war,  might 
find  a  place  within  the  limits  of  its  composition.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single 
adventures  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
finest  parts  of  them  incorporated  in  the  new  poem." 

These  remarks  of  O.  Miiller  intimate  what  is  (in  my  judgement)  the 
right  view,  inasmuch  as  they  recognise  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  the 
poem  beyond  its  original  limit,  manifested  by  insertions  in  the  first 
half;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  enumeration  of  those  parts, 
the  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  internal  connexion  of  the  Diad, 
nothing  is  mentioned  except  what  is  -comprised  in  books  i.  viii.  xi.  to 
xxii.  or  xxiv.  But  his  description  of  "  the  preparatory  part"  as  "  the 
attempts  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilies"  is 
noway  borne  out  by  the  poet  himself.  From  the  second  to  the  seventh 
book,  Achilles  is  scaneely  alluded  to ;  moreover  the  Greeks  do  perfectly 
well  without  him.  This  portion  of  the  poem  displays  not  "  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  aU  the  other  heroes  without  Achilles,'*  as  Miiller  had  observed 
in  the  preceding  section,  but  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the  Greeks  under 
DiomMds,  Agamemn6n,  &c.  to  make  head  against  Troy ;  it  is  only  in 
the  eighth  book  that  their  insufficiency  begins  to  be  manifested,  and 
only  in  the  eleventh  book  that  it  is  consummated  by  the  wounds  of  the 
three  great  heroes.  Diomld^  is  in  fact  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory  in 
regard  to  contests  with  the  gods,  which  even  Achilles  himself  never 
obtains  afterwards,  and  Helenus  the  Trojan  puts  him  above  Achilles 
(vi.  99)  in  terrific  prowess.  Achilles  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times 
as  absent,  and  Agamemn6n  in  his  speech  to  the  Grecian  agora  regrets 
the  quarrel  (ii.  377)>  but  we  never  hear  any  sudi  exhortation  as,  "  Let 
us  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  Achilles," — not  even  in 
the  £pip616sis  of  Agamemn6n,  where  it  would  most  naturally  be  found. 
*'  Attempts  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles  "  must  therefore 
be  treated  as  the  idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet. 

Though  O.  Miiller  has  glanced  at  the  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  poem  (an  original  part,  having  chief  reference  to  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks;  and  a  superinduced  part,  having  reference  to  the  entire  war), 
VOL.  II.  fl 
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tion.  And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions 
that  our  choice  has  to  be  made.     A  scheme,  and  a 

he  had  not  conoeiyed  it  clearly,  nor  carried  it  out  consistently.  U 
we  are  to  distinguish  these  two  points  of  view  at  all,  we  ought  to  draw 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  first  hook  and  at  the  heginning  of  the  eighth, 
thus  regarding  the  intermediate  six  books  as  belonging  to  the  picture  of 
the  entire  war  (or  the  Iliad  as  distinguished  from  the  Aehill6is) :  the 
point  of  view  of  the  AchillSis,  dropt  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  is  re- 
sumed at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  The  natural  fitting  together 
of  these  two  parts  is  noticed  in  the  comment  of  Heyne  ad  yiii.  1 : 
''Csterum  mme  Jupiter  aperte  solvit  Thetidi  promissa,  dum  reddit 
eausam  Trojanorum  hello  superiorem,  ut  Achillis  desiderium  Achivos, 
et  pcenitentia  injurise  ei  illatie  Agamemnonem  incessat  (of.  i.  5).  Nam 
quae  adkue  narrata  sunt,  partim  oontinebantur  in  fortunft  belli  utrinqne 

tentatft partim  valebant  ad  narrationem  variandam,"  &c.    The  first 

and  the  eighth  books  belong  to  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  while 
aU  the  intermediate  books  belong  to  the  other.  But  O.  Miiller  seeks 
to  prove  that  a  portion  of  these  intermediate  books  belongs  to  one  com- 
mon point  of  view  with  the  first  and  eighth,  though  he  admits  that  they 
have  been  enlarged  by  insertions.  Here  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Strike 
out  anything  which  can  be  reasonably  allowed  for  enlargement  in  the 
books  between  the  first  and  eighth,  and  the  same  difficulty  will  still 
remain  in  respect  to  the  remainder ;  for  all  the  incidents  between  those 
two  points  are  brought  out  in  a  spirit  altogether  indifierent  to  Achilles 
or  his  anger.  The  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book,  as  contrasted  with  Zeus  in 
the  first  or  eighth,  marks  the  difference ;  and  this  'description  of  Zeus  is 
absolutely  indispensable  as  the  connecting  link  between  book  iii.  on  the 
one  side  and  books  iv.  and  v.  on  the  other.  Moreover  the  attempt  of 
O.  Miiller,  to  force  upon  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  between  the  first 
and  eighth  books  the  point  of  view  of  the  AchiU^is,  is  never  successful : 
the  poet  does  not  exhibit  in  those  books  "  insufficient  efforts  of  other 
heroes  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles,"  but  a  general  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  Trojan  war,  with  prominent  reference  to 
the  original  ground  of  quarrel.  In  this  picture  the  duel  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus  forms  naturally  the  foremost  item — but  how  far-fetched  is 
the  reasoning  whereby  O.  Miiller  brings  that  striking  recital  within  the 
scheme  of  the  Achill^is!  "The  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  for  the  first 
time  struck  by  an  idea,  which  might  have  occurred  in  the  previous  nine 
years,  if  the  Greeks,  when  assisted  by  Achilles,  had  not,  from  confidence 
tfi  their  superior  strength,  oonsideisod  eveiy  compromise  as  unworthy  of 
them, — ^namely,  to  decide  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the 
authors  of  it.'*  Here  the  causality  of  Achilles  is  dragged  in  by  main 
force,  and  unsupported  either  by>  any  actual  statement  in  the  poem  or 
by  any  reasonable  presumption ;  for  it  is  the  Trqjans  who  propose  the 
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large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be  admitted 
as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the 
AchillSis  would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the 
length  of  the  present  Iliad,  and  probably  not  less 
compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey.  More- 
over being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from 
the  boundless  range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would 
admit  of  enlargement  more  easily,  and  with  greater 
relish  to  hearers,  than  the  adventures  of  one  single 
hero;  while  the  expansion  would  naturally  take 
place  by  adding  new  Grecian  victory — since  the 
original  poem  arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles 
only  through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disasters. 
That  the  poem  under  these  circumstances  should 
have  received  additions,  is  no  very  violent  hypo- 
thesis :  in  fact  when  we  recollect  that  the  integrity 
both  of  the  AchillSis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was  neither 
guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps 
think  it  less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  en- 
larged \  than  that  the  latter  was  not.     Any  relaxa- 

flingle  combat,  and  we  are  not  told  that  they  had  ever  proposed  it  before, 
though  they  would  have  had  stronger  reasons  for  proposing  it  during 
the  presence  of  Achilles  than  during  his  absence. 

O.  MiiUer  himself  remarks  (§  7)>  ''that  from  the  second  to  the 
serenth  book  Zeus  appears  as  it  were  to  have  forgotten  his  resolution 
and  his  promise  to  Thetis."  In  other  words,  the  poet  during  this  part 
of  the  poem  drops  the  point  of  view  of  the  Achilldis  to  take  up  that  of 
the  more  comprehensive  Uiad :  the  AchillSis  reappears  in  book  viii.— 
again  disappears  in  book  x. — and  is  resumed  from  book  zi.  to  the  end 
of  the  poem. 

'  This  tendency  to  insert  new  homogeneous  matter  by  new  poets 
into  poems  already  existing,  is  noticed  by  M.  Fauriel  in  reference  to  the 
Romans  of  the  Middle  Ages : — 

"C'est  un  ph^nom^ne  remarquable  dans  I'histoire  de  la  po^sie 
^ique,  que  cette  disposition,  cette  tendance  constante  du  goiit  populaire 
k  amalgamer,  k  lier  en  une  seule  et  mdme  composition  le  plus  possible 
des  compositions  diverses, — cette  disposition  persiste  ches  un  peuple, 
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tion  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so 
much  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  of  our 
Iliad, 
auettion  of  The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is 
authors       different,  and  more  difiBcult  to  determine,  than  that 

difflctilt  to  .  •  /•  i  >        I 

decide.  rcspectmg  consistency  of  parts,  and  sequence  m  the 
narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  afterwards  by  its 
original  author,  with  greater  or  less  coherence  and 
success :  the  Faast  of  Goethe  affords  an  example 
even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  systematic  poem  may  well  have  been  conceived 
and  executed  by  pre-arranged  concert  between  seve- 
ral poets ;  among  whom  probably  one  will  be  the 
governing  mind,  though  the  rest  may  be  effective, 
and  perhaps  equally  effective,  in  respect  to  execu- 
tion of  the  parts.  And  the  age  of  the  early  Gre- 
cian epic  was  favourable  to  such  fraternisation  of 
poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably 
exhibited  many  specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing 
of  a  long  unwritten  poem,  many  bards  must  have 
conspired  together^  and  in  the  earliest  times  the 

tant  qae  la  po^ie  oonierve  un  reste  de  vie ;  tant  qu'elle  s'y  transmet  par 
la  traditioii  et  qu'elle  y  circule  it  I'aide  du  chant  ou  des  rotations  pub- 
liques.  Elle  ceise  partout  oit  la  po^e  est  une  foia  fix^  dans  les  livres, 
et  n'agit  plus  que  par  la  lecture, —cette  demi^re  ^poque  est  pour  ainsi 
dire,  celle  de  la  propria  po^tique — celle  oil  chaque  poete  pr^nd  k  une 
existence,  k  une  gloire,  personnelles ;  et  otl  la  po^ie  cesse  d'etre  une 
esp^ce  de  tr^sor  commun  dont  le  peuple  jouit  et  dispose  k  sa  inaui^re, 
sans  s'inqui^ter  des  individus  qui  le  lui  ont  fait."  (Fauriel,  Sur  les 
Romans  Cheyaleresques,  le9on  5"*,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  707.) 

M.  Fauriel  thinks  that  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdusi  was  an  amalga- 
mation of  epic  poems  originally  separate,  and  that  probably  the  Maha- 
bharat  was  so  also  (t^.  p.  708). 
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composer  and  the  singer  were  one  and  the  same 
person  \  Now  the  individuals  comprised  in  the 
Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very  different 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity, 
were  yet  homogeneous  in  respect  of  training,  means 
of  observation  and  instruction,  social  experience, 
religious  feelings  and  theories,  &c.,  to  a  degree 
much  greater  than  individuals  in  modern  times. 
Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on  this  point,  where 
we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us,  with- 
out any  contemporary  points  of  comparison,  or 
any  species  of  collateral  information  respecting 
the  age,  the  society,  the  poets,  the  hearers,  or 
the  language — we  must  nevertheless  in  the  pre- 
sent case  take  coherence  of  structure,  together 
with  consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought,  feeling, 
language,  customs,  &c.,  as  presumptions  of  one 
author ;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of  seve- 
ralty ;  allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  in- 
equality of  excellence  which  the  same  author  may 
at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed 

'  The  remarks  of  Boeckh,  upon  the  possihility  of  such  co-operation 
of  poets  towards  one  and  the  same  scheme,  are  perfectly  just : — 

"Atqui  quomodo  componi  a  variis  auctoribus  successu  temporum 
rhapsodise  potuerint,  qutt  post  prima  initia  directse  jam  ad  idem  consi- 
lium et  quam  vocant  unitatem  carminis  sint missis  istorum  decla- 

mationibus  qui  populi  universi  opus  Homerum  esse  jactant......tum 

potissimum  intelligetur,  ubi  gentis  civilis  Homeridarum  propriam  et 
peculiarem  Homericam  poesin  fuisse,  veteribus  ipsis  si  non  testibus^ 

at  certe  ducibus,  concedetur Quee  quum  ita  suit,  non  erit  adeo 

difficile  ad  intelligendum,  quomodo,  post  prima  initia  ab  egregio  vate 
facta,  in  gente  sacrorum  et  artis  communione  sociatlL,  multae  rha- 
psodise ad  unum  potuerint  consilium  dirigi."  (Index  Lection.  1834, 
p.  12.) 

I  transcribe  this  passage  from  Giese  (Ueber  den  ^olischen  Dialekt, 
p.  157))  not  having  been  able  to  see  the  essay  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
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authorship  of  the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  very 
weak ;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are  guided  more 
by  their  ^  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity 
than  by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself 
affords.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  Iliad. 
odyBiey  Whatcvcr  presumptions  a  disjointed  structure,  seve- 
autborr^  1*^1  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large  ex- 
biy  tor***"  crescence  of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  pro- 
mise, can  sanction — may  reasonably  be  indulged 
against  the  supposition  that  this  poem  all  proceeds 
from  a  single  author.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  best  critics  which 
is  probably  not  destined  to  be  adjusted,  since  so 
much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling,  partly 
upon  the  general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient 
epical  unity,  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  the 
study.  For  the  champions  of  unity,  such  as  Mr, 
Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out  nume- 
rous and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpola- 
tions, thus  meeting  the  objections  raised  against 
unity  of  authorship  on  the  ground  of  special  incon- 
sistencies. Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though  not  going 
the  length  of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original 
theory  of  Wolf,  agree  with  the  latter  in  recognising 
diversity  of  authors  in  the  poem,  to  an  extent  over- 
passing the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be  called  inter- 
polation. Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally 
persuaded  of  the  contrary.  Here  then  is  a  decided 
contradiction  among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  poems  since  the  Wolfian  ques- 
tion was  raised.  And  it  is  such  critics  alone  who 
can  be  said  to  constitute  authority ;  for  the  cursory 
reader,  who  dwells  upon  the   parts  simply   long 
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enough  to  relish  their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck 
only  by  that  general  sameness  of  colouring  which 
Wolf  himself  admits  to  pervade  the  poem^ 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgement, 
DO  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible 
which  does  not  admit  an  original  and  preconcerted 
AchillSis — a  stream  which  begins  at  the  first  book 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty- 
second,  although  the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain 
only  in  the  condition  of  two  detached  lakes,  the  first 
book  and  the  eighth — I  reason  upon  the  same  basis 
with  respect  to  the  authorship.  Assuming  con- 
tinuity of  structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  whole 
of  th)s  Achilldis  must  be  treated  as  composed  by  one 
author.     Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he  never  read  ^.^ 

1  .  11  ,.11.  .         Difference 

the  poem  continuously  through  without  being  pain*  of  ttyie  in 
fully  impressed  with  the  inferiority*  and  altered  b<^k^"* 
style  of  the  last  six  books — and  Lachmann  carries  ^^^  ^^' 
this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence  with  '^'^'^o"' 

^  '  supposing 

the  seventeenth  book.     If  I  could  enter  fully  into  difference 
this  sentiment,  I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  ship. 
deny  the  existence  of  a  preconceived  scheme,  but 
to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-second,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme 

^  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxviii.  "  Quippe  in  universum  idem  sonus  est 
omnibus  libris;  idem  habitus  seutentiarum,  orationis,  numefoiiim>" 
&c. 

*  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxyii.  ^'Equidem  certe  quoties  in  oonti- 
nenti  lectione  ad  istas  partes  (t .  e,  the  last  six  books)  deveni,  nunquam 
non  in  iis  talia  qusedam  sensi,  quie  nisi  illie  tam  mature  cum  ceteris 
coaluissent,  quovis  pignore  rontendam,  dudum  ab  eruditis  detecta  et 
animadrersa  fiiisse,  immo  multa  ejus  generis,  ut  cum  nunc  'OfifjpiKArara 
habeantur,  si  tantummodo  in  Hymnis  legerentur,  ipsa  sola  eos  suspi- 
cionibus  voBelas  adspersura  essent."  Compare  the  sequel,  p.  cxxxviii. 
"  ubi  nervi  deficiant  et  spiritus  Homericus — jejunum  et  frigidum  in 
lods  multis,"  &c. 
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or  AchillSis,  had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and 
an  inferior  poet.     But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first, 
that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain  extent 
is  quite  reconciieable  mih  unity  of  authorship; 
and  secondly,  that  the  very  circumstances  upon 
which  Wolfs  unfavourable  judgement  is  built,  seem 
to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poet's 
task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  cantoes  of 
his  designed  AchillSis.      For  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  these  books  is,  the  direct,  incessant, 
and  manual,  intervention  of  the   gods  and  god- 
desses, formally  permitted  by  Zeus — and  the  repe- 
tition  of  vast  and  fantastic  conceptions  to  which 
such    superhuman    agency    gives    occasion ;    not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander 
and  Simois,  and  the  burning  up  of  these  rivers 
by  Hephaestus.     Now  looking  at  this  vein  of  ideas 
with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with 
those  of  a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it 
is  certain  that  the  effect  is  unpleasing :  the  gods, 
sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due  pro- 
portion, are  here  somewhat  vulgarised.    But  though 
the  poet  here  has  not  succeeded,  and  probably  suc- 
cess was  impossible,  in  the  task  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself — yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  under- 
taking it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his 
employment  of  divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantoes 
as  compared  with  the  preceding,  seems  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter 
cantoes  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  previous  plan.     The  poet  wishes  to 
surround  the  coming  forth  of  Achilles  with  the 
maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific  circumstance: 
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no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold  out  against 
him^ :  the  gods  must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troy 
and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take 
part,  expressly  encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth.  If  then  the  nineteenth 
bookji  (which  contains  the  reconciliation  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemn6n,  a  subject  naturally 
somewhat  tame)  and  the  three  following  books 
(where  we  have  before  us  only  the  gods^  Achilles, 
and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage)  are  in- 
ferior in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  prece- 
ding  books  (which  describe  the  long-disputed  and 
often  doubtful  death-struggle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and  other 
critics  affirm — we  may  explain  the  difference  with* 
out  supposing  a  new  poet  as  composer;  for  the 
conditions  of  the  poem  had  become  essentially  more 
difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising.     The 

^  Iliad,  xz.  25.  Zeus  addreases  the  agora  of  the  gods, — 
*A/i0orcpoc(n  8*  dp^ycr*,  Smi  ydos  iarlv  ^fcaorov* 
El  yap  *A;(AXXfVf  olof  iir\  Tpwco-o-i  fiax^irai, 
Ovdi  fuwvff  S^vtri  irodtticca  IIi;Xcca>ifa. 
Kal  dc  re  fuy  Koi  irpdaBtv  inroTpofuta-KOP  6p&irr€s' 
Nvy  d*  Srf  d^  Kal  OvfJthv  iraipov  ^^^o*  alv&s, 
Accdw  firf  Kal  T€ixos  imtp  fJt6pov  d^aXavddf, 
The  formal  restriction  put  upon  the  gods  hy  Zeus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  book,  and  the  removal  of  that  restriction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth,  are  evidently  parts  of  one  preconceived  scheme. 

It  is  difficult  to  detennine  whether  the  batde  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses in  book  xxi.  (385-520)  is  to  be  espunged  as  spurious^  or  only  to 
be  blamed  as  of  inferior  merit  ("  improbanda  tantum,  non  resecanda — 
hoc  enim  est  iUud,  quo  plerumque  summa  criseds  Homerioe  redit,"  as 
Heyne  observes  in  another  plaoe,  Obss.  Diad.  zviii.  444).  The  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  non-Homeric  locution  are  not  forcible  (see 
P.  Knight  ad  loc),  and  the  scene  belongs  to  that  vein  of  conception 
which  animates  the  poet  in  the  closing  act  of  his  Achilldis. 
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necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level,  even 

of  heroic  prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of 

acting  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers  ^ 

Last  two  The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed 

probably      part  of  the  original  AchillSis.     But  the  probability 

the  ^nli  rather  is,  that  they  are  additions  ;  for  the  death  of 

Achuww.     Hector  satisfies  the  exigences  of  a  coherent  scheme, 

and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem 

beyond  the  limit  which  such  necessity  prescribes. 

It  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by  Nitzsch  and 

O.  Miiller,  that  the  mind  could  not  leave  off  with 

^  While  admittiiig  that  these  last  hooks  of  the  Oiad  are  not  equal  in 
interest  to  those  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth,  we  may  add  that 
they  exhibit  many  striking  beauties,  both  of  plan  and  execution,  and 
one  in  particular  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  happy  epical  adapta- 
tion. The  Trojans  are  on  the  point  of  ravishing  from  the  Greeks  the 
dead  body  of  Patrodus,  when  Achilles  (by  the  inspiration  of  RM  and 
Iris)  shows  himself  unarmed  on  the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  mere 
figure  and  voice  strikes  such  terror  into  the  Trojans  that  they  relinquish 
the  dead  body.  As  soon  as  night  arrives,  Polydamas  proposes  in  the 
Trojan  agora  that  the  Trojans  shall  retire  without  further  delay  from 
the  ships  to  the  town,  and  shelter  themselves  within  the  waUs,  without 
awaiting  the  assault  of  Achilles  armed  on  the  next  morning.  Hector 
repels  this  counsel  of  Polydamas  with  expressions — ^not  merely  of  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  force,  even  against  Achilles — ^but  also  of 
extreme  contempt  and  harshness  towards  the  giver;  whose  wisdom 
however  is  proved  by  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Trojans  the  next  day. 
Now  this  angry  deportment  and  mistake  on  the  part  of  Hector  is  made 
to  tell  strikingly  in  the  twenty-second  book,  just  before  his  death.  There 
yet  remains  a  moment  for  him  to  retire  within  the  walls,  and  thus 
obtain  shelter  against  the  near  approach  of  his  irresistible  enemy, — but 
he  is  struck  with  the  recollection  of  that  fatal  moment  when  he  repelled 
the  counsel  which  would  have  saved  his  countrymen :  "  If  I  enter  the 
town,  Polydamas  will  be  the  first  to  reproach  me  as  having  brought 
destruction  upon  Troy  on  that  fatal  night  when  Achilles  came  forth, 
and  when  I  resisted  his  better  counsel"  (compare  xviii.  250-315 ;  xxii. 
100-110;  and  Aristot.  Ethic,  iii.  8). 

In  a  discussion  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  reference 
to  arguments  which  deny  all  designed  concatenation  of  parts,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  notice  this  affecting  touch  of  poetry,  belonging  to  those 
books  which  are  reproached  as  the  feeblest. 


/ 
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satisfactioa  at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates 
his  revenge,  and  while  the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and 
Hector  are  lying  unburied — also,  that  the  more 
merciful  temper  which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  must  always  have  been  an  indispen* 
sable  sequel,  in  order  to  create  proper  sympathy  with 
his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  have 
taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last 
book,  and  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  aside  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  books  both  in  tone  and  lan- 
guage. To  a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
last  book  appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is 
plainly  a  designed  continuance  and  not  a  substan- 
tive poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  remark 
about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and 
DiomSdSs,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled 
during  the  fight,  now  re-appear  in  perfect  force, 
and  contend  in  the  games  :  here  is  no  case  of  mira- 
culous healing,  and  the  inconsistency  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  admitted  by  a  separate  enlarging  poet 
than  by  the  schemer  of  the  Achill^is. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  Books  u.  to 
of  the  seventh*  are  equal  in  most  parts  to  any  liiil"^'**" 
portions  of  the  AchillSis,  and  are  pointedly  di- 
stinguished from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view 
which  they  exhibit  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  with 
all  its  principal  personages,  localities,  and  causes — 
yet  without  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the 

^  The  latter  portion  of  the  seventh  hook  is  spoiled  hy  the  very  un- 
satisfactoiy  addition  introduced  to  explain  the  oonstruction  of  the  wall 
and  ditch  ;  all  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and  embassy  of  the  Tro- 
jans, the  truce  for  burial,  the  arrival  of  wine-ships  from  Lemnos,  &c.) 
suit  perfectly  with  the  scheme  of  the  poet  of  these  books,  to  depict  the 
Trojan  war  generally. 
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first  book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever. 
Even  the  desperate  wound  inflicted  by  Tlepolemus 
on  Sarpeddn  is  forgotten,  when  the  latter  hero  is 
called  forth  in  the  subsequent  AchillSis*.  The 
arguments  of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these  six 
books  into  three  or  four  separate  songs*,  carry  no 
conviction  to  my  mind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by  the 
same  author,  bound  together  by  the  common  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  great  collective  picture  which  may 
®*^^*-  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book,  or 
Doloneia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in 
which  it  stands,  agrees  with  the  books  between  the 
first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  tlie  genera) 
picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the 
march  of  the  Achillas  ;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a 
lower  vein,  in  so  far  as  we  can  trust  our  modern 
ethical  sentiment.  One  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia  of  Dio- 
mddds)  would  condescend  to  employ  the  hero  whom 
he  there  so  brightly  glorifies — the  victor  even  over 
Ar6s  himself — in  slaughtering  newly-arrived  Thra- 
cian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  ne- 
cessity^.    The  ninth  book,  of  which  I  have  already 

1  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  imagine  the  combat  between  Tlepolemus 
and  Sarped6n,  and  that  between  Glaukus  and  Diom^ls,  to  be  separate 
songs ;  and  they  are  among  the  very  few  passages  in  the  Iliad  which 
are  completely  separable^  implying  no  special  antecedents. 

'  Compare  also  Hevne,  Excursus  II.  sect.  ii.  ad  Iliad,  zxiy.  vol.  viii. 
p.  783. 

'  Subsequent  poets,  seemingly  thinking  that  the  naked  story  (of  Dio- 
mMSs  slaughtering  Rhesus  and  his  companions  in  their  sleep)  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Iliad,  was  too  displeasing,  adopted  different  ways  of  dress- 
ing it  up.  Thus  according  to  l^ndar  (ap.  Schol.  Hiad.  x.  435),  Rh^us 
fought  one  day  as  the  ally  of  Troy,  and  did  such  terrific  damage,  that 
the  Greeks  had  no  other  means  of  averting  total  destruction  from  his 
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spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  different  vein  of  con- 
ception, and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  ema- 
nated from  a  separate  composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Iliad  as  being  in  my  judgement  the 
most  probable,  I  must  repeat,  that  though  the  study 
of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  sufficient  convic- 
tion respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between 
unity  and  plurality  of  authors  is  essentially  less 
determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a  part  ori- 
ginal and  other  parts  superadded ;  yet  it  is  certainly 
Hot  impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former  may 
himself  have  composed  the  latter :  and  such  would 
be  my  belief,  if  I  regarded  plurality  of  composers 
as  an  inadmissible  idea.  On  this  supposition  we 
must  conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious  for  the 

hand  on  the  next  day,  exoept  by  killing  him  during  the  night.  And 
the  Europidean  drama  called  Rh^us,  though  representing  the  latter  as 
a  new-comer,  yet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Athene  the  like  overwhelming 
predictions  of  what  he  would  do  on  the  coming  day,  if  suffered  to  live ; 
so  that  to  kill  him  in  the  night  is  the  only  way  of  saving  the  Greeks 
(Eurip.  Bhds.  602) :  moreover  Rhesus  himself  is  there  brought  forward 
as  tallung  with  such  overweening  insolence,  that  the  sympathies  of  man, 
and  the  envy  of  the  gods,  are  turned  against  him  {ib,  458). 

But  the  story  is  best  known  in  the  form  and  with  the  addition 
(equally  unknown  to  the  Diad)  which  Virgil  has  adopted.  It  was  de- 
creed by  fate  that,  if  the  splendid  horses  of  Rhesus  were  permitted 
once  either  to  taste  the  Trojan  provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river 
Xanthus,  nothing  could  preserve  the  Greeks  from  ruin  (i£neid»  i.  468, 
with  Servius  ad  he.)  : — 

"  Nee  procul  hinc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
Agnoscit  lacrymans ;  primo  qutt  prodita  somno 
Tydides  mult&  vaatabat  ctede  cruentus : 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojn,  Xanthumque  bibissent." 
All  these  versions  are  certainly  improvements  upon  the  stoiy  as  it 
stands  in  the  Uiad. 
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addition  of  new  and  for  the  most  part  highly  in- 
teresting matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to  recast  the 
parts  and  events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the 
whole  a  pervading  thread  of  consensus  and  organi- 
sation, such  as  we  see  in  the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  liiad, 
and  by  a  different  author,  seems  to  be  now  the 
opinion  of  most  critics,  especially  of  Payne  Knight ' 
and  Nitzsch ;  though  O  MuUer  leans  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he  thinks 
the  arguments  either  way  not  very  decisive.  There 
are  considerable  differences  of  statement  in  the  two 
poems  in  regard  to  some  of  the  gods :  Iris  is  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  HermSs  in  the 
Odyssey :  ^olus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  but  on  the  contrary,  Iris  invites  the  winds 
as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus ;  and  unless  we  are  to  expunge 
the  song  of  Demodokus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Odyssey  as  spurious,  Aphrodite  there  appears  as 
the  wife  of  HSpha^stus — a  relationship  not  known 
Odyssey—  to  the  Iliad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of 
a  different^  difference  enumerated  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others, 
^e  luad—  which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the 
author  of  the  AchillSis  or  his  enlargers,  which 
G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  point  unquestion- 
able^.    Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 

^  Mr.  Knight  places  the  Uiad  about  two  centuries,  and  the  Odyssey 
one  centuiy,  anterior  to  Hesiod ;  a  century  between  the  two  poems 
(Prolegg.  c.  Ixi.). 

*  Hermann,  Praefat.  ad  Odyss.  p.  vii. 
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coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed, 
and  retained,  without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to 
many  critics  even  now  insurmountable,  though  the 
evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view  sufficient 
to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  sug- 
gested. But  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  person 
should  have  powers  of  memorial  combination  suffi- 
cient for  composing  two  such  poems,  nor  is  there 
any  proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  diflference  of  authorship  between  the 
two  poems,  I  feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed 
juniority  of  the  Odyssey.  The  discrepancies  in 
manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the  other  are 
so  little  important,  that  two  different  persons,  in 
the  same  age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined 
to  exhibit  as  great  or  even  greater.  It  is  to  be  tut.  per- 
recoUected  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are  hete-  Mmeage. 
rogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were 
he  the  same  man,  into  totally  different  veins  of 
imagination  and  illustration.  The  pictures  of  the 
Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as 
the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of 
view :  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  resi- 
dence of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are  just  such  as  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack 
Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the 
most  part  pacific,  as  contrasted  with  the  incessant 
fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  greater  sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real 
hearers  of  the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  hero  whom  the  poet  undertakes  to  adorn : 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus  and 
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Lesch^s,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would 
have  given  us  as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as 
the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by  those  proofs  of  im- 
proved civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  the 
Odyssey  to  present :  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this 
opinion,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  mutilation  of 
Melanthius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  female 
slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate  greater 
barbarity  than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before 
Troy\  The  more  skilful  and  compact  structure  of 
the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a  proof 
of  its  juniority  in  age :  and  in  the  case  of  two 
poems  by  the  same  author,  we  might  plausibly  con- 
tend that  practice  would  bring  with  it  improvement 
in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference  to  the 
poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  in  all 
probability  the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is 
taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but  an  enlarged  poem,  and 
that  the  primitive  AchillSis  might  well  have  been 
quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey ; — secondly,  that 
between  different  authors,  superiority  in  structure 
is  not  a  proof  of  subsequent  composition,  inasmuch 
as  on  that  hypothesis  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  Odyssey ; — thirdly,  that 
even  if  it  were  so,  we  could  only  infer  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Odyssey  had  heard  the  AchillSis  or  the 
Iliad  ;  we  could  not  infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two 
generations  afterwards^. 

>  Knight,  Prolegg.  L  c.  Odyss.  xxii.  465-478. 
*  The  arguments,  upon  the  faith  of  which  Payne  Knight  and  other 
critics  have  maintained  the  Odyssey  to  be  younger  than  the  Iliad,  are 
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On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems 
in  favour  of  distinct  authorship  of  the  two  poems, 
but  the  same  age — ^and  that  age  a  very  early  one, 
anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And  they  may  thus 
be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences, 
for  the  phaenomena  of  primitive  Greek  civilisation ; 
while  they  also  show  that  the  power  of  construct- 
ing long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  of 
writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  known  Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point 
controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the 
case  (in  my  judgement)  decides  against  him :  it  is 
moreover  a  valuable  resort  for  the  historian  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the 
ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in  appreciating 
their  ulterior  progress  ^ 

well  stated  and  examined  in  Bernard  Thiersch— Qosestio  de  DirersA 
niadis  et  OdyasesB  iBtate — in  the  Anhang  (p.  306)  to  his  work  Ueber 
das  Zeitalter  nnd  Vaterland  des  Homer. 

He  shows  all  such  ar^ments  to  be  very  inconclusive ;  though  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  himself  maintains  identity  of  age  between  the 
two  appear  to  me  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  (p.  327) :  we  can  infer 
nothing  to  the  point  from  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the  Iliad. 

Welcker  thinks  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  age,  and  an  evident 
difference  of  authorship,  between  the  two  poems  (Der  Epiach.  Ryklus, 
p.  296). 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  more  recent  date  of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers 
it  '*  difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  person  and  age  of  the  poet "  (History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Ghreece,  ch.  v.  s.  13). 

'  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of 
Greece  a  valuable  Appendix,  on  the  early  history  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(vol.  i.  p.  500-616) ;  which  contains  copious  information  respecting  the 
discrepant  opinions  of  German  critics,  with  a  brief  comparative  examina- 
tion of  their  reasons.  I  could  have  wished  that  so  excellent  a  judcee 
had  superadded,  to  his  enumeration  of  the  views  of  others,  an  ampler 
exposition  of  his  own.  Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  decidedly  convinced  upon 
that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  important  point  in  the  Homeric 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different 

conjectures  of  critics  respecting  the  authorship  and 

structure  of  these  unrivalled  poems,  we  are  not  to 

imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  their  epical 

symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble 

hold  upon  the  human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  an- 

Reaicha-    cicut,     Thcrc  is  some  tendency   in  critics,   from 

Homeric'*'*  Aristotle  downwards\  to  invert  the  order  of  attri- 

SJiTJIItiliiy    *^^t®s  in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to 

popular.      dwell  most  on  recondite  excellences  which  escape 

the  unaided  reader,  and  which  are  even  to  a  great 

degree  disputable.     But  it  is  given  to  few  minds 

(as  Goethe  has  remarked*)  to  appreciate  fully  the 

mechanism  of  a   long  poem,  and  many  feel  the 

controversy  :  "That  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  of  the  poems 
of  the  Epic  Cyde,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  if  they  did  not  exist 
precisely  in  their  present  form,  had  at  least  reached  their  present  com- 
pass, and  were  regarded  each  as  a  complete  and  well-defined  whole, 
not  as  a  fluctuating  aggregate  of  fugitive  pieces  "  (p.  509). 

This  marks  out  the  Homeric  poems  as  ancient  both  in  the  items  and 
in  the  total,  and  includes  negation  of  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  Lach- 
mann,  who  contend  that  as  a  total  they  only  date  from  the  age  of 
Peisistratus.  It  is  then  safe  to  treat  the  poems  as  unquestionable 
evidences  of  Grecian  antiquity  (meaning  thereby  776  B.C.),  which  w^ 
could  not  do  if  we  regarded  all  congruity  of  parts  in  the  poems  as 
brought  about  through  alterations  of  Peisistratus  and  his  friends. 

There  is  also  a  very  just  admonition  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  516)  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  what  deg^ree  of  discrepancy  or  inaccuracy 
might  or  might  not  have  escaped  the  poet* a  attention,  in  an  age  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  us. 

'  There  are  just  remarks  on  this  point  in  Heyne's  Excursus  ii.  sect.  2 
and  4,  ad  H.  xxiv.  vol.  viii.  p.  771-800. 

*  "  Wenig  Deutsche,  und  vielleicht  nur  wenige  Menschen  aller  neuem 
Nationen,  haben  Gefiihl  fiir  ein  lesthetisches  Gauzes :  sie  loben  und 
tadeln  nur  stellenweise,  sie  entziicken  sich  nur  stelienweise."  (Goethe, 
Wilhelm  Meister :  I  transcribe  this  from  Welcker's  ^schyl.  Trilogie, 
p.  306). 

What  ground  there  is  for  restricting  this  proposition  to  modem  as 
contrasted  with  ancient  nations,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
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beauty  of  the  separate  parts,  who  have  do  senti- 
meat  for  the  aggregate  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed 
to  minds  of  the  rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended 
for  those  feelings  which  the  critic  has  in  common 
with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that  enlarged 
range  of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he 
has  acquired  to  himself.  They  are  of  all  poems 
the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular:  had 
they  been  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and 
memory  of  the  people :  and  it  was  then  that  their 
influence  was  first  acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be 
shaken.  Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken 
separately,  which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously 
to  the  listening  crowd  at  the  festival — far  more 
than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which  could 
hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt 
upon  and  suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most 
unlettered  hearer  of  those  times  could  readily  seize, 
while  the  most  instructed  reader  can  still  recognize 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative 
— ^its  straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  sim- 
plicity— ^its  concrete  forms  of  speech^  and  happy 

^  The  Kivovfuva  6v6fiaTa  of  Homer  were  extoUed  by  Aristotle :  see 
Schol.  ad  niad.  i.  481 ;  compare  Dionys.  Halicam.  De  Compos.  Yerbor. 
c.  20.  &aTt  fiTfdiv  ^fuv  liui<l)tp€ipyiv6fitva  ra  irpayfiara  1j  \iy6fitva  Spav. 
Respecting  the  undisguised  bursts  of  feeling  by  the  heroes,  the  Scholiast 
ad  Iliad,  i.  349  tells  us — hoifjLou  t6  ffpaiiKov  irphs  daxfwa— compare 
Euripid.  Helen.  959,  and  the  severe  censures  of  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  p.  388. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best  understood,  and  the  most  widely 
popular  of  all  Grecian  composition,  even  among  the  least  instructed 
persons,  such  (for  example)  as  the  semibarbarians  who  had  acquired  the 
Greek  language  in  addition  to  their  own  mother  tongue.  (Dio  Chrysost. 
Or.  xviii.  vol.  i.  p.  478 ;  Or.  liii.  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  Reisk.)  Respecting 
the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the  narrative  style,  implied  in  this  ex- 

t2 
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alteraation  of  action  with  dialogue — its  vivid  pic- 
tures of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply 
individualized,  whether  in  the  commanding  pro* 
portions  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  in  the  graceful 
presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the  more 
humble  contrast  of  Eum8eus  and  Melanthius ;  and 
always  moreover  animated  by  the  frankness  with 
which  his  heroes  give  utterance  to  all  their  trans- 
ient emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities — its 
constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling 
and  palpable  motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in 

tensive  popularity.  Porphyry  made  a  singular  remark :  he  said  that  the 
sentences  of  Homer  really  presented  much  difficulty  and  obscurity,  but 
that  ordinary  readers  fancied  they  understood  him,  "because  of  the 
general  clearness  which  appeared  to  run  through  the  poems."  (See 
the  Prolegomena  of  Villoison's  edition  of  the  Uiad,  p.  zli.)  This  remark 
affords  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  the  Homeric  criticism.  There  doubt- 
less were  real  obscurities  in  the  poems,  arising  from  altered  associations, 
customs,  religion,  language,  &c.  as  well  as  from  corrupt  text ;  but  while 
the  critics  did  good  service  in  elucidating  these  difficulties,  they  also 
introduced  artificially  many  others,  altogether  of  their  own  creating. 
Refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  they 
sought  in  Homer  hidden  purposes,  elaborate  inuendo,  recondite  motives 
even  with  r^;ard  to  petty  details,  deep-laid  rhetorical  artifices  (see  a 
specimen  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  16,  p.  316.  Reiske ;  nor  is  even 
Aristotle  exempt  from  similar  tendencies,  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  441,  x. 
198),  or  a  substratum  of  philosophy  allegorised.  No  wonder  that 
passages,  quite  perspicuous  to  the  vulgar  reader,  seemed  difficult  to 
them. 

There  could  not  be  so  sure  a  way  of  missing  the  real  Homer  as  by 
searching  for  him  in  these  devious  recesses.  He  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  the  broad  highway  and  the  market-place,  touching  the  common 
sympathies  and  satisfying  the  mental  appetencies  of  his  countrymen 
with  unrivalled  effect,  but  exempt  frx)m  ulterior  views,  either  selfish  or 
didactic,  and  immersed  in  the  same  medium  of  practical  life  and  expe- 
rience religiously  construed,  as  his  auditors.  No  nation  has  ever  yet 
bad  so  perfect  and  touching  an  exposition  of  its  early  social  mind  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  exhibit. 

In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer  the  Alexandrine  literati  seem  to  have 
made  a  very  great  advance,  as  compared  with  the  glossographers  who 
preceded  them.     (See  Lehrs,  De  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  42.) 
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common — its   fulness   of  graphic   details,    freshly  Addrcwed 
drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,   and  letteied 
though  often  homely,   never  tame  nor  trenching  touching"* 
upon  that  limit  of  satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  [n^TwISich 
was  so  keenly  alive — ^lastly,  its  perpetual  junction  ^l^^ 
of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar  common. 
appeal  to  ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony 
with  the    interpretation   of  nature   at   that   time 
universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  impressive  influence  of  Homeric  narrative :  but 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  that  influ- 
ence was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in 
Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the  poems. 
The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the  right 
place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were 
originally  addressed,  or  from  the  susceptibilities  and 
capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom  in  every 
stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  re- 
finements and  delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as 
their  general  structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  in- 
teresting criticism — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer 
owes  his  wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity. 
Still  less  is  it  true,  as  the  well-known  observations 
of  Horace  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Homer  is 
a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior  to 
Chrysippus  or  Grantor*.     No  didactic  purpose  is 

^  Horat.  Epist.  i.  2.  ▼.  1-26  :— 

"  Sirenum  voces,  et  Circes  pocula  nosti : 
Que  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 
Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto  sus." 
Horace  contrasts   the    folly  and   greediness  of  the  companions  of 
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No  didactic  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  a  philosopher 
Homer!*"  may  doubtless  extract,  from  the  incidents  and 
strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  much 
illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations — but  the 
ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies  must  emanate 
from  his  own  reflection.  The  Homeric  hero  mani- 
fests virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  compas- 
sion, with  the  same  straightforward  and  simple- 
minded  vivacity,  unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard 
by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried ^ ;  nor  can  we 

Ulysses  in  accepting  the  refreshments  tendered  to  them  by  Circe,  with 
the  self-command  of  Ulysses  himself  in  refusing  them.  But  in  the  in- 
cident as  described  in  the  original  poem>  neither  the  praise,  nor  the 
blame,  here  implied,  finds  any  countenance.  The  companions  of 
Ulysses  follow  the  universal  practice  in  accepting  hospitality  tendered 
to  strangers,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which,  in  their  particular  case, 
they  could  have  no  grounds  for  suspecting ;  while  Ulysses  is  preserved 
from  a  similar  fate,  not  by  any  self-command  of  his  own,  but  by  a 
previous  divine  warning  and  a  special  antidote,  which  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  rest  (see  Odyss.  x.  285).  And  the  incident  of  the 
Sirens,,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  anything,  indicates  rather  the 
absence,  than  the  presence,  of  self-command  on  the  part  of  Ulysses. 

Of  the  violent  mutations  of  text,  whereby  the  Grammatici  or  critics 
tried  to  efface  from  Homer  bad  ethical  tendencies  (we  must  remember 
that  many  of  these  men  were  lecturers  to  youth),  a  remarkable  speci- 
men is  afforded  by  the  Venet.  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix.  453;  compare  Plu- 
tarch, de  Audiendis  Poetis,  p.  95.  Phoenix  describes  the  calamitous 
family  tragedy  in  which  he  himself  had  been  partly  the  agent,  partly  the 
victim.  Now  that  an  Homeric  hero  should  confess  guilty  proceedings 
and  still  more  guilty  designs,  without  any  expression  of  shame  or  con^ 
trition,  was  insupportable  to  the  feelings  of  the  critics.  One  of  them, 
Aristodemus,  thrust  twq  negative  particles  into  one  of  the  lines;  and 
though  he  thereby  ruined  not  only  the  sense  but  the  metre,  his  emen- 
dation procured  for  him  universal  applause,  because  he  had  maintained 
the  innocence  of  the  hero  (koI  ov  /xovop  fjvboKifMria'fv,  dk\a  koI  €TifMrj6ri, 
&S  €va-€Prj  Trfprja-as  r6v  fjfma).  And  Anstarchus  thought  the  case  so 
alarming,  that  he  struck  out  from  the  text  four  lines  which  have  only 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Plutarch  (O  fxiv  'Apia-Topxos  cf«X*  ra  tynj 
ravra,  (fiofirfOfis).  See  the  Fragment  of  Dioscondes  (irtpi  tS>v  vap* 
'Ofirjp<j^  Ndfwv)  in  Didot's  Fragmenta  Historicor.  Grsecor.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

^  *'  C'est  uu  £ableau  ideal,  k  coup  s(ir,  que  celui  de  la  soci^t^  Grecque 
dans  les  chants  qui  portent  le  nom  d'Homdre :  et  pourtant  cette  soci^te 
y  est  toute  enti^re  reproduite,  avec  la  rusticity,  la  ferocit^  de  ses  moeurs, 
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trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  name- 
lessy  but  eloquent,  herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  past. 

868  bonnes  et  sea  mauvaises  passions,  sans  dessein  de  faire  paiticali^re- 
ment  ressortir,  de  c^^rer  tel  ou  tel  de  ses  m^rites,  de  ses  avantages, 
ou  de  laisser  dans  I'ombre  ses  vices  et  ses  maux.  Ce  m^ange  du  bien 
et  du  mal,  du  fort  et  du  faible— cette  simultaneity  d'id^es  et  de  senti- 
mens  en  apparence  oontraires — cette  vari^t^y  cette  incoh6«nce,  ce  d^ 
▼eloppement  in^al  de  la  nature  et  de  la  destin^  humaine— c'est  pr^- 
cis^ment  \k  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  po^tique,  car  c'est  le  fond  mdme  des 
choses,  c'est  la  T^rit^  sur  rhomme  et  le  monde :  et  dans  les  peintures 
id^es  qu'en  veulent  faire  la  po^sie,  le  roman  et  mdme  Thistoire,  cet 
ensemble,  si  divers  et  pourtant  si  harmonieux,  doit  se  retrouver :  sans 
quoi  rid^  y^table  y  manque  aussi  bien  que  la  r^alit^."  (Guizot, 
Cours  d'Histoire  Modeme,  Le9on  7"%  vol.  i.  p.  285.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OP  GREECE. 

Greece  Proper  lies  between  the  36th  and  40th  !'«'»'«» of 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  2l8t  and 
26th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Tsenarus  may  be 
stated  at  250  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  western  coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon 
in  Attica  at  180  miles;  and  the  distance  eastward 
from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Magnesian 
mountain  Homold  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is 
about  120  miles.  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  Portugal.  In  regard  however 
to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of 
Greece  proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these 
limits  seem  not  to  have  been  very  precisely  defined 

'  Compare  Strong,  Statisticfl  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2;  and 
Rruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  eh.  3,  p.  196. 
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even  amoiig  the  Greeks  themselves;  and  next, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distri- 
buted among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of 
their  influence  upon  the  world  in  general  produced 
through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the  extent  of 
their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  moment  to  verify. 
Northern  The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian 
Grille*-? ^  mountains,  ranging  from  east  and  west  and  com- 
oiympu..  j^ejjcing  with  the  iEgean  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Therma 
near  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  pro- 
longed under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon  until  it 
touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Akrokeraunian  pro- 
montory. The  country  south  of  this  chain  com- 
prehended all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as 
Greece  or  Hellas  proper,  but  it  also  comprehended 
something  more.  Hellas  proper^  (or  continuous 
Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Diksear- 
chus)  was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and 
Gulf  of  Ambrakia :  from  thence  northward  to  the 
Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the  land  called  by 
the  Greeks  Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians, 
Molossians,  and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed 
Epirots  and  were  not  esteemed  to  belong  to  the 
Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was  the  general 
understanding,  though  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians 

>  Dikajarch.  31.  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr:— 

*H  y  'EXXas  mr6  rrjs  *A/iij3paxca(  tlvai  doxtl 
MaX«7Ta  irvv«x^s  t6  ir€pav  qM]  d*  ^px^rai 
*Em  t6v  ir&rafiov  IlrfV€t6vf  »s  ^iXcar  ypaffKi, 
"Opos  T€  MnyvriT^v  'OfiSKrjy  KtKkrjfjJvov. 
SkylaXj  c,  36. — ^*A/i/3pafcia — cWcO^cv  {ipx^Tai  rj  *EXXas  frwfxqs  €tvai 
fifXP^  niyvciou  iroTOfioVf  KaVOfioKiov  MayurjriK^t  troX*«f,  rj  €*cm  napa  rov 
7r6Tapov, 


and  Pindus, 
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in  their  more  distant  sectioas  seem  to  have  been 
not  less  widely  removed  from  the  full  type  of  Hel- 
lenism than  the  Epirots  were ;  while  Herodotus  is 
inclined  to  treat  even  Molossians  and  Thesprotians 
as  Hellens\ 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  JSgean  scardus 
and  Ionian  seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still  longer  and  vaster 
chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line  rather 
west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range 
of  Olympus :  the  system  to  which  these  mountains 
belong  seems  to  begin  with  the  lofty  masses  of 
greenstone  comprised  binder  the  name  of  Mount 
Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh)^,  which  is  divided 
only  by  the  narrow  cleft  containing  the  river  Drin 
from  the  limestone  of  the  Albanian  Alps.  From 
the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes  off 
nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  the 
39th  degree  of  latitude  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys 
— which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course,  forming 

^  Herod,  i.  146 ;  ii.  56.  The  Molossian  Alkdn  passes  for  a  Hellen 
(Herod,  vi.  127). 

'  The  mountain  systems  in  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  lUyiicum, 
north  of  Olympus,  have  been  yet  but  imperfectly  examined :  see  Dr. 
Griesebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brussa  im  Jahre  1839, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  13.  p.  112  seqq,  (Gotting.  1841),  which  contoiBS  much  in- 
struction respecting  the  real  relations  of  these  mountains  as  compared 
with  the  different  ideas  and  representations  of  them.  The  words  of 
Strabo  (lib.  vii.  Excerpt.  3,  ed.  Tzschucke),  that  Scardus,  Orb^lus,  Rho- 
dopd,  and  Hsemus  extend  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euxine,  are  incorrect. 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Ghreece,  vol.  i.  p.  335  :  the  pass  of 
Tschangon  near  Castoria  (through  which  the  river  Devol  passes  from 
the  eastward  to  fall  into  the  Adriatic  on  the  westward)  is  the  only  cleft 
in  this  long  chain  from  the  river  Drin  in  the  north  down  to  the  centre 
of  Greece. 
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the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching 
the  sea  between  Tbessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Euboea.  Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
under  the  name  of  TymphrSstus  still  continues, 
until  another  lateral  chain,  called  (Eta,  projects 
from  it  again  towards  the  east, — ^forming  the  lofty 
coast  immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  with 
the  narrow  road  of  Thermopylae  between  the  two — 
and  terminating  at  the  Euboean  strait.  At  the  point 
of  junction  with  (Eta,  the  chain  of  Pindus  forks 
into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of 
south,  and  reaching  across  ^tolia,  under  the  names 
of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax  and  Taphiassus,  to 
the  promontory  called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus,  the  other  tending 
south-east,  and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Kithseron;  indeed  ^galeus  and  Hymettus,  even 
down  to  the  southernmost  cape  of  Attica,  Sunium, 
may  be  treated  as  a  continuance  of  this  chain. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  also,  a  range 
of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its 
departure  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the 
various  names  of  KnSmis,  Ptodn,  and  TeumSssus. 
It  is  joined  with  Kithaerdn  by  the  lateral  communi- 
— ibeir  ex.  cation,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  ParnSs ; 
?i!^min^  while  the  celebrated  Pentelikus,  abundant  in  marble 
through  quarries,  constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the 
Southern     gQuth  of  Pamfis,  with  the  chain  from  Kithaer6n  to 

Greeoe  aod 

peiopon-      Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of 
mountains  crosses  into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches 
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in  a  southerly  direction  down  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan. 
Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with  Messenia 
on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia  on  the  other, 
it  bears  the  successive  names  of  Olenus,  Panachai- 
kus,  PholoS,  ErymanthuSjLykseus,  Parrhasius,  and 
Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off 
from  Kithaerdn  towards  the  south-west,  constituting 
under  the  names  of  Geraneia  and  Oneia  the  rugged 
and  lofly  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  then  spreading 
itself  into  Peloponnesus.  On  entering  that  penin- 
sula, one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  along  the 
north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the  Akrokorinthus  or 
citadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kylldne,  the 
mountains  of  Aroanii  and  Lampeia,  and  ultimately 
joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholofi — while  the  other 
branch  strikes  southward  towards  the  south-eastern 
cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  Cape  Malea 
or  St.  Angelo, — and  exhibits  itself  under  the  suc- 
cessive names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium,  Parthenium, 
Parn6n,  Thornax,  and  ZarSx. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  ^*"*]|^ 
direction  rather  to  the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  theCycu. 
the  range  of  mountains  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  down  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Thessaly,  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  of 
the  island  of  Euboea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continu- 
ance both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys  : 
the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands 
in  the  Archipelago,  Andros,  T6nos,  Mykonos,  and 
Naxos,  belonging  to  the  group  called  the  Cyclades 
or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  of  Delos. 
Of  these  Cyclades  others   are  in   like  manner  a 
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continuance  of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape 
Sunium — Keds,  Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos 
join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  Euboea.  And 
we  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  KrSte  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which 
breasts  the  winds  and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the 
island  of  Kythdra  forming  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and  Skyrus,  to 
the  north-east  of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out 
as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending 
Pelion  and  Euboea  \ 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  na- 
turally compare  with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of 
the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  Greece  proper  is 
among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in  Europe. 
For  although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systema- 
tic view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group  the 
multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain  chains  or 
ranges,  founded  upon  approximative  uniformity  of 
direction ;  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  and  dispersed  peaks— so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  hills  and  crags  of  different  magnitude  and 
elevation — that  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  left  for  level  ground.  Not  only 
few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few  continuous 
valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.  The 
largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly, 

^  For  the  general  sketch  of  the  moimtaiu  system  of  Hellas,  see 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  eh.  4.  p.  280-290;  Dr.  Cramer,  Geography  of 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  3-8. 

Respecting  the  northern  regions,  Epirus,  Dlyria,  and  Macedonia, 
O.  Miiller,  in  his  short  hat  valuable  treatise  Ueber  die  Makedoner,  p.  7 
(Berlin,  1825),  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  This  treatise  is  an- 
nexed to  the  English  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Dorians  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Lewis. 
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in  JBtolia,  in  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  in  Bceotia ;  but  irregular  mountains,  valleys, 
frequent  but  isolated,  land-locked  basins  and  decli- 
vities, which  often  occur  but  seldom  last  long,  form 
the  character  of  the  country  ^ 

The  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Geological 
Laconia,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceous 
schist,  combined  with  and  Often  covered  by  cry- 
stalline granular  limestone^.  The  centre  and  west 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country  north  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  to 
the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a  calcareous  forma- 
tion, varying  in  different  localities  as  to  colour,  con- 
sistency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or 
approximating  to  the  chalk :  it  is  often  very  com- 
pact, but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from 

1  Out  of  the  47,600,000  stremas  (=  12,000,000  English  acres)  in- 
cluded in  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  26,500,000  go  to  mountains, 
rocks,  rivers,  lakes  and  forests — and  21,000,000  to  arable  land,  vine- 
yards,^ olive  and  currant  grounds,  &c.  By  arable  land  is  meant,  land 
fit  for  cultivation ;  for  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  is  actually 
cultivated  at  present.  (Strong,  Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  2,  London  1842.) 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  include  Thessaly.  The 
epithet  Koik6s  (hollow)  is  applied  to  several  of  the  chief  Grecian  states — 
KoiX^^HXif,  fCoiX^  Aofccdat/MDV,  K0ik6v''Apyos,  &c. 

K6piv6os  o^pv?  Tt  Koi  KotXa/vcrac,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  381. 

The  fertility  of  Boeotia  is  noticed  in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the 
valuable  fragment  of  Dikiearchus,  Bios  *£XXadoff,  p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr. 

*  For  the  geological  and  mineralogical  character  of  Greece,  see  the 
survey  undertaken  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  by  orders  of  the  present  government 
of  Greece,  in  1834  and  the  foUov^ing  years  (Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des 
Konigreichs  Griechenland  in  Auftrag  der  K.  C.  Regierung  in  den  Jahren 
18:M  bis  1837,  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  612-630). 

Professor  Ross  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  Greek  Umestone — 
hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason — jagged  and  irregular  in  its  fracture 
— as  having  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  has  been  denommated  (he  observes)  Cyclopian  and 
Pelasgic,  without  the  least  reason  for  either  denomination  (Reise  in  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  16). 
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the  crystalline  limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two 
loftiest  summits  in  Greece*  (both  however  lower 
than  Olympus,  estimated  at  9700  feet)  exhibit  this 
formation — Parnassus  which  attains  8000  feet,  and 
the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not 
less  than  7800  feet.  Glay-slate  and  conglomerates 
of  sand,  lime  and  clay  are  found  in  many  parts : 
a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  loose  deposits  of  pebbles, 
and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions 
of  the  territory.  But  the  most  important  and 
essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the 
troughs  and  basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  depend.  The  mountain 
regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at 
present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better 
wooded  in  antiquity :  in  many  parts,  however,  and 
especially  in  ^^Stolia  and  Akarnania,  they  afford 
plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the 
cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are 
thoroughly  burnt  up*.  For  other  articles  of  food, 
dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys,  which  are 

>  Griesebach^  Reisen  durch  Rumelien,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  124.* 
'  In  passing  through  the  valley  between  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  going 
towards  Elateia,  Fiedler  observes  the  striking  change  in  the  character 
of  the  country :  ''Romelia  (L  e.  Akamania,^tolia,  Ozolian  Lokris,  &c.)> 
woody,  weU-watered,  and  covered  with  a  good  soil,  ceases  at  once  and 
precipitously ;  while  craggy  limestone  mountains  of  a  white -grey  colour 
exhibit  the  cold  character  of  Attica  and  the  Morea."  (Reise,  i.  p.  213.) 
The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  conceives  even  the  ircdtoy  srvpiT^opoy 
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occasioDaliy  of  singular  fertility.  The  low  grounds 
of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  Kopais  in  Boeotia,  the  western  por* 
tiou  of  Elis,  the  plains  of  Stratus  on  the  confines  of 
Akarnania  and  JStolia,  and  those  near  the  river  Pa- 
misus  in  Messeuia,  both  are  now  and  were  in  ancient 
times  remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  irreguu- 
another  serious  inconvenience  to  which  the  low  Gr^ll!'^ 
grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, — the  want  of  a  J[*^^y 
supply  of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular  ^  ' 
Abundance  of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer  ; 
while  the  naked  limestone  of  the  numerous  hills 
neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the 
rain  runs  off  as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  and  springs  are 
rare  ^.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in 
early  spring  and  dry  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer :  the  copious  combinations  of  the  ancient  Ian* 
guage  designated  the  winter  torrent  by  a  special 
and  separate  word^.  The  most  considerable  rivers 
in  the  country  are,  the  Peneius,  which  carries  off 

of  Thebes  u  having  in  its  primitive  state  been  covered  with  wood 
(v.  227). 

The  best  timber  used  by  the  ancient  Grreeks  can^e  from  Macedonia, 
the  Eiudne,  and  the  Propontts :  the  -timber  of  Mount  Parnassus  and 
of  Enboea  was  reckoned  very  bad ;  that  of  Arcadia  better  (Theophrast. 
V,  2,  1 ;  iii.  9). 

*  See  Fiedler,  Reise,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  219,  362,  &c. 
Both  Fiedler  and  Strong  (Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  with  great 

reason  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  Artesian  wells  for  the  country. 

*  Ross,  Reise  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  letter  2.  p.  12. 
'  The  Greek  language  seems  to  stand  singular  in  the  expression  x«t- 

fjLoppovs — the  Wad^s  of  Arabia  manifest  the  like  alternation,  of  extreme 
temporary  fulness  and  violence,  with  absolute  drjmess  (Rriegk,  Schriften 
Kor  allgemeinen  Erdkunde,  p.  201,  Leipzig  1840). 

VOL.  II.  U 
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all  the  waters  of  Thessaly,  finding  an  exit  into  the 
^gean  through  the  narrow  defile  which  parts  Ossa 
from  Olympus, — and  the  Acheldus,  which  flows 
from  Pindus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  separa- 
ting iEtolia  from  Akarnania  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  Ionian  sea :  the  Eudnus  also  takes  its  rise 
at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  mountain 
chain  and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the 
eastward.  The  rivers  more  to  the  southward  are 
unequal  and  inferior.  Kephisus  and  As6pus  in 
Boeotia,  Alpheius  in  Elis  and  Arcadia,  Pamisus  in 
Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream  through- 
out the  summer;  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos, 
and  the  Kephisus  and  Ilissus  near  Athens,  present 
a  scanty  reality  which  falls  short  still  more  of  their 
great  poetical  celebrity.  Of  all  those  rivers  which 
have  been  noticed,  the  Acheldus  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid 
stream  brought  down  and  deposited,  occasioned  a 
sensible  increase  of  the  land  at  its  embouchure, 
within  the  observation  of  Thucydid6s\ 
Frequent  But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Gre- 
cian  territory,  though  not  maintaining  permanent 
rivers,  are  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes 
and  marshes.  There  are  numerous  hollows  and 
enclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no 
superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for 
itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts  in  the 
mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find 
the  lakes  Ness6nis  and  Boebdis ;  in  iEtolia,  between 

1  Thucydid.  ii.  102. 


marshes 
and  lakes. 
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the  AcheI6as  and  EuSnus,  Strabo  mentions  the  lake 
of  Trichfinis,  besides  several  other  lakes,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quan- 
tity of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is  as  a 
whole  very  considerable.  In  Boeotia  are  situated 
the  lakes  KopaYs,  Hylikd,  and  Harma ;  the  first  of 
the  three  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flow- 
ing from  Parnassus  on  the  north-west,  and  shaping 
for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains  of 
Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake  Ko- 
paYs is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Pt6on, 
which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait 
of  Euboea.  Through  the  limestone  of  this  moun- 
tain, the  water  has  either  found  or  forced  several 
subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial 
egress  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  hill  and  then 
flows  into  the  strait.  The  Katabothra,  as  they  were 
termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect 
and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity 
however  they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  ofl^  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Kephisus  ;  for  the  remains  are 
still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendi- 
cular apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let  in  the  air 
from  above.  This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting remnants  of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date 
from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league, 
as  well  as  to  the  preponderance  of  Thebes — ^is  now 
choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  commissioned  an  engineer   from  Chalkis  to 

u2 
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re-open    it,   was  defeated  first  by  discontents  in 
Bceotia,  and  ultimately  by  bis  early  death  ^ 
Sttbterrm-         The  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  speci- 
ofrivew,      men  of  the  phaenomenon  so  frequent  m  Greece-— 
r^ked  *°  "  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subterranean 
**"*"■'        passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks , 
and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.     In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable 
examples    of  subterranean   water   communication 
occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents 
a  cluster  of  such  completely  enclosed  valleys  or 
basins^. 

>  Strabo,  ix.  p.  40?. 

>  Colonel  Leake  observes  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  45, 153-155), 
"  the  plain  oi  Tripolitza  (anciently  that  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia)  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus, 
each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains,  that 
no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  them- 
selves," &c.  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  and  its  enclosed 
lake  with  Katabothra,  see  the  same  work,  p.  103 ;  and  the  mountain 
plains  near  Corinth,  p.  263. 

This  temporary  disappearance  of  the  rivers  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient observers — o2  KaTamv6ii,€voi  rw  frorap»v  (Aristot.  Meteorolog. 
i.  13.    Dioddr.  xv.  49.     Strabo,  vi.  p.  271 ;  viii.  p.  389,  &c.). 

Their  familiarity  with  this  phaenomenon  was  in  part  the  source  of 
■ome  geographical  suppositions,  which  now  appear  to  us  extravagant, 
respecting  the  long  subterranean  and  submarine  course  of  certain  rivers, 
and  their  reappearance  at  very  distant  points.  Sophokles  said  that  the 
Inachus  of  Akamania  jomed  the  Inachus  of  ArgoUs ;  Ibykus  the  poet 
affirmed  that  the  As6pus  near  Sikyon  had  its  source  in  Phrygia;  the 
river  Indpus  of  the  tittle  island  of  Delos  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an 
effluent  from  the  mighty  Nile ;  and  the  rhetor  Z6ilus,  in  a  panegyrical 
oration  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  went  the  length  of  assuring  them 
that  the  Alpheius  in  Elis  had  its  source  in  their  island  (Strabo,  vi. 
p.  271).  Not  only  Pindar  and  other  poets  (Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  155),  but 
also  the  historian  Timseus  (Timaei  Frag.  127,  ed.  Goller),  and  Pausan  ia 
also  with  the  greatest  confidence  (v.  7, 2),  believed  that  the  fountain  Are- 
thusa  at  Syracuse  was  nothing  else  but  the  reappearance  of  the  river 
Alpheius  from  Peloponnesus :  thvi  was  attested  by  the  actual  fact  that  a 
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It  will  be  seeD  from  these  circumstaDceSy  that 
Greece,  considering  its  limited  total  extent,  offers 
but  little  motive  and  still  less  of  convenient  means, 
for  internal  communication  among  its  various  in- 
habitants ^     Each  village  or  township,  occupying 

goblet  or  cup  {<f}taKfj)  thrown  into  the  Alpheius  had  come  up  at  the  Syra- 
cuaan  fountain,  which  Timaeus  professed  to  have  verified, — but  even  the 
arguments  by  which  Strabo  justifies  his  disbelief  of  this  tale,  show  how 
powerfully  the  phsenomena  of  the  Grecian  rivers  acted  upon  his  mind. 
"  If  (says  he,  I.  c.)  the  Alpheius,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea,  fell  into 
some  chasm  in  the  earth,  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  supposing 
that  it  continued  its  subterranean  course  as  far  as  Sicily  without  mixing 
with  the  sea  :  but  since  its  junction  with  the  sea  is  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  since  there  is  no  aperture  visible  near  the  shore  to  absorb  the 
water  of  the  river  {aT6fia  t6  Korairivov  t6  pfvfui  rov  iroTdfiov),  so  it  is 
plain  that  the  water  cannot  maintain  its  separation  and  its  sweetness, 
whereas  J;he  spring  Arethusa  is  perfectly  good  to  drink."  I  have  trans- 
lated here  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  Strabo ;  but  the  phceno- 
mena  of  "rivers  falling  into  chasms  and  being  drunk  up"  for  a  time  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  Greece.  It  did  not  appear  to  Strabo  impos- 
sible that  the  Alpheius  might  traverse  this  great  distance  underground ; 
nor  do  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  leam  that  a  more  able  geographer 
than  he  (Eratosthenes)  supposed  that  the  marshes  of  Rhinokolura,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  formed  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  which  flowed  underground  for  the  length  of  6000 
stadia  or  furlongs  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741 ;  Seidel,  Fragm.  Eratosth.  p.  194) : 
compare  the  story  about  the  Euj^rates  passing  underground  and  re- 
appearing in  Ethiopia  as  the  river  Nile  (Pausan.  ii.  5, 3).  This  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  rivers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  physical  philosophers,  with  the  supposition  of  vast  reservoirs  of 
water  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  were  protruded  upwards  to  the 
surface  by  some  gaseous  force  (see  Seneca,  Nat.  Qusest.  vi.  8).  Pom* 
ponius  Mela  mentions  an  idea  of  some  writers,  that  the  source  of  the 
Nile  was  to  be  found,  not  in  our  (oiKovfuyrf)  habitable  section  of  the 
globe,  but  in  the  Antichthon,  or  southern  continent,  and  that  it  flowed 
under  the  ocean  to  rise  up  in  Ethiopia  (Mela,  i.  9,  55). 

These  views  of  the  ancients,  evidently  based  upon  the  analogy  of 
Grecian  rivers,  are  well  set  forth  by  M.  Letronne  in  a  paper  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  as  represented  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  cited  in  A.  von  Humboldt,  Examen  Critique  de  I'Histoire  de 
la  Geographic,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  118-130. 

'  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  regency  in  1833  (observes  Mr. 
Strong),  no  carriage  roads  existed  in  Greece;  nor  were  they  indeed 
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its  plain  with  the  enclosing  mountainsS  supplied 
its  own  main  wants,  whilst  the  transport  of  commo- 
dities by  land  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  discourage 
greatly  any  regular  commerce  with  neighbours.  In 
so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior  country  was  con- 
cerned, it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  disposed 
from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  population  of 
Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited — by  pro- 
viding so  many  hedges  of  separation,  and  so  many 
boundaries  generally  hard^  sometimes  impossible,  to 
overleap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  how- 
ever, arose  out  of  this  very  geographical  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  its  endless  alternation  of 
mountain  and  valley.     The  difference  of  climate 

much  wanted  previously,  as  down  to  that  period  not  a  carriage,  waggon, 
or  cart,  or  any  other  description  of  vehicles,  was  to  he  found  in  the 
whole  country.  The  traffic  in  general  was  carried  on  hy  means  of 
hoats,  to  which  the  long  indented  line  of  the  Grecian  coast  and  its 
numerous  islands  afforded  every  facility.  Between  the  seaports  and  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  communication  was  effected  hy  means  of 
heasts  of  hurden,  such  as  mules,  horses,  and  camels."  (Statistics  of 
Greece,  p.  33.) 

This  exhibits  a  retrograde  march  to  a  point  lower  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  where  Telemachus  and  Peisistratus  drive  their 
chariot  from  Pylus  to  Sparta.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  roads  are 
still  seen  in  many  parts  of  Greece  (Strong,  p.  34). 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deserves  to  be  noticed,  though  his  warm 
eulogies  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  taken  generally,  are  not  borne  out 
by  later  observers : — "  The  physical  phienomena  of  Greece,  differing 
from  those  of  any  other  country,  present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains, 
successively  surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone;  resembling,  al- 
though upon  a  larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, the  craters  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields.  Everywhere  their  level  sur- 
faces seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water,  gradually  retired  or  eva- 
porated ;  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  richest  soil,  and  their 
produce  is  yet  proverbially  abundant.  In  this  manner  stood  the  cities 
of  Argos,  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa, 
Orchomenus,  Chseronea,  I^badea,  Larissa,  Pella,  and  many  others." 
(Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  4.  p.  74.) 
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and  temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds 
is  very  great ;  the  harvest  is  secured  in  one  place 
before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the  cattle  find  du- 
ring the  heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the 
hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up\  The 
practice  of  transferring  them  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plain  according  to  the  change  of  season,  which 
subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and 
must  from  the  earliest  period  have  brought  about 
communication  among  the  otherwise  disunited  vil- 
lages^. 

Such  diflSculties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit 
by  land  were  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the 
large  proportion  of  coast  and  the  accessibility  of 
the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences  and  inden- 
tations in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  the  multiplicity  of  elevations  and 

>  Sir  W.  Gell  found,  in  the  month  of  March,  summer  in  the  low  plains 
of  Messenia,  spring  in  Laconia,  winter  in  Arcadia  (Journey  in  Greece, 
p.  356-369). 

*  The  cold  central  region  (or  mountain  plain — opon-edtov)  of  Tripolitza 
differs  in  climate  from  the  maritime  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  as  much 

as  the  south  of  England  from  the  south  of  France No  appearance 

of  spring  on  the  trees  near  Tegea,  though  not  more  than  twenty-four 

miles  from  Argos Cattle  are  sent  from  thenc^  every  winter  to  the 

maritime  plains  of  Elos  in  Laconia  (Leake,  Trav.  in  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  88, 98,  197)*  The  pasture  on  Mount  Olono  (boundary  of  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Achaia)  is  not  healthy  until  June  (Leake,  voL  ii.  p.  1 19) ; 
compare  p.  348,  and  Fiedler,  Reise,  i.  p.  314. 

See  also  the  instructive  Inscription  of  Orchomenus,  in  Boeckh,  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener,  t.  ii.  p.  380. 

The  transference  of  cattle,  belonging  to  proprietors  in  one  state, 
for  temporary  pasturage  in  another,  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey,  and 
is  marked  by  various  illustrative  incidents :  see  the  cause  of  the  first 
Messenian  war  (Diodor.  Fra^.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  ed.  Wess. ;  Pausan.  iv. 
4,2). 
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indcnta-  depressioiis  which  everywhere  mark  the  surface  \ 
line  of"coast  The  shape  of  PelopoDDCsus,  with  its  three  southern 
MMslibu**  gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Lacouian  and  Messenian),  was 
lity  by  sea.  coujpared  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of 
a  plane-tree :  the  Pagassean  Gulf  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the 
western,  with  their  narrow  entrances  and  con- 
siderable area,  are  equivalent  to  internal  lakes: 
Xenophon  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which  embraces 
so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the 
triple  sea  by  which  Boeotia  was  accessible  from 
west,  north  and  south — the  Euboean  Strait  opening 
a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to  coasting 
navigation^.  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian 
gulfs  are  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  especially,  lays 
open  iEtolia,  Phokis,  and  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  water  ap- 

'  '*  Universa  autem  (Peloponnesus),  velut  pensante  aequonim  incur- 
8US  natur&,  in  montes  76  extoUitur."     (Plin^  H.  N.  iv.  6.) 

Strabo  touches,  in  a  striking  passage  (ii.  p.  121-122),  on  the  influence 
of  the  sea  in  determining  the  shape  and  boundaries  of  the  land :  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  great  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  and  Africa  in 
respect  of  intersection  and  interpenetration  of  land  by  the  sea-water 
are  remarkable :  ^  fUv  oZv  'Eitpwni  woXva-xtpMVf^rrani  naa-mp  eWt,  &c. 
He  does  not  especially  name  the  coast  of  Greece,  though  his  remarks 
have  a  more  exact  bearing  upon  Greece  than  upon  any  other  country. 
And  we  may  copy  a  passage  out  of  Tacitus  (A^col.  c.  10),  written  in 
reference  to  Britain,  which  applies  far  more  precisely  to  Greece :  "  nus- 

quam  latins  dominari  mare nee  litore  tenus  accrescere  autresorberi, 

sed  influere  penitus  et  ambire,  etjugis  etiam  eUque  montibus  insert  vehU 
in  suo." 

'  Xenophon,  De  Vectigal.  c.  I ;  Ephor.  Frag.  67,  ed.  Marx ;  Stephan. 
Byz.  BoMdrm. 
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proach.  Corinth  \u  ancient  times  served  as  an  en- 
trep6t  for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor 
— goods  being  unshipped  at  Lechseum,  the  port  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  carried  by  land  across  to 
Cenchreae,  the  port  on  the  Saronic  :  indeed  even 
the  merchant-vessels  themselves,  when  not  very 
large*,  were  conveyed  across  by  the  same  route. 
It  was  accounted  a  prodigious  advantage  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea :  and  the 
violent  winds  and  currents  which  modern  experience 
attests  to  prevail  around  that  formidable  promon- 
tory, are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  apprehensions 
of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  with  his  imperfect 
apparatus  for  navigation^. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of 
Greece  Proper  which  could  be  considered  as  out  of 
reach  of  the  sea,  while  most  parts  of  it  were  con- 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  5,  about  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  "  Lechseae  hinc, 
Cenchrete  illinc,  angustiarum  tennini,  longo  et  ancipiti  nayium  ambitu 
(t.  e,  round  Cape  Malea),  quas  magnitudo  plaustris  transvehi  prohibet : 
quam  ob  causam  perfodere  navigabili  alveo  angustias  eas  tentavere  De- 
metrius rex,  dictator  Caesar,  Caius  princeps,  Domitius  Nero — ^infausto 
(ut  omnium  exitu  patuit)  incepto." 

The  dioXxoff,  less  than  four  miles  across,  where  ships  were  drawn 
across,  if  their  size  permitted,  stretched  from  Lechfeum  on  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  to  Schoenus,  a  little  eastward  of  Cenchrese,  on  the  Sar6nic 
Gulf  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380).  Strabo  (viii.  p.  335)  reckons  the  breadth  of 
the  ^ioKk6s  at  forty  stadia  (about  4|  English  miles) ;  the  reality,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  is  3i  English  miles  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xzix. 
p.  297). 

'  The  north  wind,  the  Etesian  wind  of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  in 
the  iEgean  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and  with  especially  dangerous 
violence  at  three  points, — ^under  Kaiystos,  the  southern  cape  of  Euboea, 
near  Cape  Malea,  and  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the  islands  of 
Tdnos,  Mykonos,  and  DSlos  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln, 
vol.  i.  p.  20).  See  also  Colonel  Leake's  account  of  the  terror  of  the 
Greek  boatmen  from  the  gales  and  currents  round  Mount  Athos :  the 
canal  cut  by  Xerxes  through  the  isthmus  was  justified  by  sound  reasons 
(Travels  in  Northern  Gresce,  vol.  iii.  c.  24,  p.  145). 
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venient  and  easy  of  access  :  in  fact,  the  Arcadians 
were  the  only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name 
(we  may  add  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  and  the  moun- 
taineers along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  TymphrSstus) 
who  were  altogether  without  a  seaport\  But 
Greece  Proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
islands  and  eutirc  Hellcuic  world,  during  the  historical  age: 
there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still  more 
numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  inde- 
pendent intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast  ^ 
in  the  Euxine,  the  iEgean,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  distant  from  each  other  by  the 
space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles. 
All  these  various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name 
Hellas,  which  implied  no  geographical  continuity : 

^  The  Periplus  of  Skylax  enumerates  every  section  of  the  Greek  name, 
with  the  insignificant  exceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  as  partaking  of  the 
line  of  coast ;  it  even  mentions  Arcadia  (c.  45),  because  at  that  time 
Lepreum  had  shaken  off  the  supremacy  of  Elis,  and  was  confederated 
with  the  Arcadians  (about  360  b.c.)  :  Lepreum  possessed  about  twelve 
miles  of  coast,  which  therefore  count  as  Arcadian. 

'  Cicero  (De  Republic4,  ii.  2-4,  in  the  fragments  of  that  lost  treatise, 
ed.  Maii)  notices  emphatically  both  the  general  maritime  accessibility 
of  Grecian  towns,  and  the  effects  of  that  circumstance  on  Grecian  cha« 
racier  : — "  Quod  de  Corintho  dixi,  id  hand  scio  an  liceat  de  cunctft 
Gr«eci&  verissime  dicere.  Nam  et  ipsa  Peloponnesus  fere  tota  in  man 
est :  nee  praeter  Phliuntios  ulli  sunt,  quorum  agri  non  contingant  mare : 
et  extra  Peloponnesum  i&nianes  et  Dores  et  Dolopes  soli  absunt  a  mart. 
Quid  dicam  insulas  Grseciie,  quae  fluctibus  cinctee  natant  psene  ipsx 
simul  cum  civitatium  institutis  et  moribus  ?  Atque  hiec  qnidem,  ut  supra 
dixi,  veteris  sunt  Gneciie.  Coloniarum  vero  qua:  est  deducta  a  Graiis 
in  Asiam,  Thraciam,  Italiam,  Siciliam,  Africam,  praeter  unam  Magne- 
siam,  quam  unda  non  alluat?  Ita  barbarorum  agris  quasi  adtexta  quse- 
dam  videtur  ora  esse  Ghrsecice.*' 

Compare  Cicero,  Epistol.  ad  Attic,  vi.  2,  with  the  reference  to  Dikae- 
archus,  who  agreed  to  a  great  extent  in  Plato*s  objections  against  a 
maritime  site  (De  Legg.  iv.  p.  705 ;  also  Aristot.  Politic,  vii.  5-6).  The 
sea  (says  Plato)  is  indeed  a  salt  and  bitter  neighbour  Qidka  yc  firfv  Spnts 
6Xfivp6v  Koi  niKphv  ycircSinjpi),  though  convenient  for  purposes  of  daily 
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all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood,  name,  re- 
ligion and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only  commu- 
nication between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea, 
important  even  if  we  look  to  Greece  Proper  exclu- 
sively, was  the  sole  channel  for  transmitting  ideas 
and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  sym- 
pathies, social,  political,  religious,  and  literary, 
throughout  these  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic 
aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers   and  legislators  were  views  of 
deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  an  in-  phuoso'*"' 
land  and  a  maritime  city :  in  the  former,  simplicity  fhe^^a". 
and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits  ^^{^^^ 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  hawu  and 
exclusive   sympathy    and    narrow   range   both    of 
objects  and  ideas ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and  novelty 
of  sensations,  expansive   imagination,   toleration, 
and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs, 
greater  activity  of  the  individual  and  corresponding 
mutability  of  the  state.     This  distinction  stands  pro- 
minent in  the  many  comparisons  instituted  between 
the  Athens  of  PeriklSs  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier 
times  down  to  Sol6n.     Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
dwell  upon  it  emphatically — and  the  former  espe- 
cially, whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  ensuring  in 
practice  the  whole  course  of  individual  thought  and 
feeling  in  his  imaginary  community,  treats  maritime 
communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the   narrowest 
limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of 
any  wise  scheme  of  education.      Certain  it  is  that 
a  great  difference  of  character  existed  between  those 
Greeks  who  mingled  much  in  maritime  affairs,  and 
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those  who  did  not.  The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  a 
type  of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic 
and  illiterate  habits^ — his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts, 
barley  cakes  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  fish 
which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of 
an  Athenian) — his  superior  courage  and  endurance 
— his  reverence  for  Lacedaemonian  headship  as  an 
old  and  customary  influence — his  sterility  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in 
enterprise — his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations 
with  the  gods,  which  led  him  to  scourge  and  prick 
Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase  ; 
while  the  inhabitant  of  Phdksea  or  MilStus  exem- 
plifies  the  Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain 
— active,  skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  inferior  iu 
steadfast  bravery  on  land — more  excitable  in  ima- 
gination as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character — 
full  of  pomp  and  expense  in  religious  manifesta- 
tions towards  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  the  Apollo 
of  Branchidse ;  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  va- 
rieties of  Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  Grecian  civilization.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particu- 
lar, approached  to  the  Arcadian  type — while  the 
Athenians  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  stood  foremost 
in  the  other  ;  superadding  to  it  however  a  delicacy 

>  Hekataeus,  Fragm.  'ApKabiKov  tttwov itadca  kqX  vtui  Kpta.  He- 

rodot.  i.  66.    BaXai/^0ayoi  Svdp^s,    Theocrit.  Id.  vii.  106. — 
K^i'  fUv  ravff  ^p^js,  ^  Hav  0iXc,  firf  ri  rv  Tracdcs 
'ApKadoeol  aKiKkana-w  xmh  irXevpaf  re  koX  &fiovs 
TavLKa  fxauTia-bouv  &r€  Kpia  rvrBb.  vrapetf;' 
£i  d'  aXXcDff  v(v<rcns  xarct  lUv  XP^  ndpr'  6vv\€a<ri 
AaKv6fievos  Kvda-aio,  &c. 
The  alteration  of  Xioi,  which  is  obviously  out  of  place,  in  the  scholia  on 
this  passage,  to  mot,  appears  unquestionable. 
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of  taste,  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual  sympa- 
thy and  enjoyments,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  Rffec^  ^t 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  figuration 
two  effects  of  great  moment  upon  the  character  and  upon'^e* 
history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  ma-  f.^'rioLTlr" 
terially  strengthened  their  powers  of  defence :  it  *^^»"*^»^»*- 
shut  up  the  country  against  those  invasions  from 
the  interior  which  successively  subjugated  all  their 
continental  colonies ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by 
the  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  conservative 
influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors : 
for  the  pass  of  Thermopyl^  between  Thessaly  and 
Phokis,  that  of  Kithserdn  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  or  the  mountainous  range  of  Oneion  and 
Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  posi- 
tions which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could 
hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of  assailants. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect 
each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it 
alto  kept  them  politically  disunited  and  perpetuated 
their  separate  autonomy.  It  fostered  that  powerful 
principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed  even  the 
smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coales- 
cence with  others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory. 
To  a  modern  reader,  accustomed  to  large  political 
aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  government 
through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a 
certain  mental  effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a 
time  when  even  the  smallest  town  clung  so  tena- 
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ciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Nevertheless 
such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the 
ancient  world,  throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Gaul.  Among  the  Hellenes  it  stands  out  more 
conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first,  because 
they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  au- 
tonomous units  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing  that 
even  islands  not  larger  than  PeparSthos  and  Amor- 
gos  had  two  or  three  separate  city  communities^  ; 
secondly,  because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers 
on  matters  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom 
the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the 
indispensable  basis  of  political  speculation  ;  thirdly, 
because  this  incurable  subdivision  proved  finally 
the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pronounced  in- 
tellectual superiority  over  their  conquerors;  and 
lastly,  because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence 
did  not  preclude  a  powerful  and  extensive  sympathy 
between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  separate  cities, 
with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternise  for  numerous 
purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual 
and  sesthetical.  For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  though  in 
truth  a  phsenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  ap- 
pears more  marked  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than 
elsewhere  :  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  they 
owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  multitude  of 
insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of 
their  country  presented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes 

*  Skylax,  Peripl.  59. 
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may  have  tended  to  promote  that  unborrowed  in- 
tellectual development  for  which  they  stand  so  con- 
spicuous. General  propositions  respecting  the  Effecu 
working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  cha-  intellectual 
racter  are  indeed  treacherous ;  for  our  knowledge  m7nV^ 
of  the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  heat 
and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist 
and  dry  atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the 
greatest  diversities  of  resident  men :  moreover  the 
contrast  between  the  population  of  Greece  itself, 
for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  sera, 
and  the  Greeks  of  more  modern  times,  is  alone 
enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  speculations. 
Nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  note  certain  im- 
proving influences,  connected  with  their  geogra- 
phical position,  at  a  time  when  they  had  no  books 
to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  predecessors  to 
imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position 
made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners, 
thus  supplying  them  with  great  variety  of  objects, 
sensations,  and  adventures  ;  next,  that  each  petty 
community,  nestled  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks  \ 
was  sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an 
individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own,  yet  not  so 
far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the  re- 
mainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing 
with  a  great  diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose 
language  he  understood,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies 
he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass  of 
social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man 
in  so  unadvanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain. 

'  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  44,  "  Ithacam  illam  in  asperrimis  saxulis^  sicut 
niduluni,  affixam." 
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The  Phoeaician,  superior  to  the  Greek  on  ship- 
board, traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a  greater 
number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same  means 
of  intimate  communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fel- 
lows in  blood  and  language.  His  relations,  con- 
fined to  purchase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that 
mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervaded 
the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which 
here  presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity 
and  variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant  fa« 
culties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  sought  to  communicate  his  own  impressions, 
or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse  audience, 
was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter 
in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  all.  It  is  thus  that 
we  may  explain  in  part  that  penetrating  apprehen* 
sion  of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power  of 
touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and  na^ 
tions,  which  surprises  us  so  much  in  the  unlettered 
authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such  periodical  intercom- 
munion, of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each 
other,  was  the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring 
for  the  bard  a  diversified  range  of  experience  and 
a  many-coloured  audience ;  and  it  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Per« 
haps  among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes 
might  have  been  found,  yet  without  producing  any 
result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But 
Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out 
those  peculiarities  in  early  Grecian  society  without 
which  Homeric  excellence  would  never  have  ex- 
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isted, — the  geographical  position  is  one,  the  lan- 
guage another. 

Id  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  Mineral 
distinguished.  Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable  tionn. 
abundance  in  the  island  of  Siphnos,  which,  through- 
out the  sixth  century  b.c,  was  among  the  richest 
communities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure- 
chamber  at  Delphi  distinguished  for  the  richness  of 
its  votive  offerings.  At  that  time  gold  was  so  rare 
in  Greece,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged 
to  send  to  the  Lydian  Croesus  in  order  to  provide 
enough  of  it  for  the  gilding  of  a  statue  \  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multi- 
plied by  the  opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  and  even  some  parts  of  Thessaly. 
In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were  re- 
opened with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally begun,  and  subsequently  abandoned,  by 
Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier  century.  From 
these  same  districts  also  was  procured  a  consider- 
able amount  of  silver ;  while  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  first  effective  com- 
mencement seems  to  have  been  made  of  turning  to 
account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called 
Laureion.  Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus  and  Euboea — in 
which  latter  island  was  also  found  the  earth  called 

*  Herodot.  i.  62;  iii.  57;  vi.  46-126.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  B.  i.  ch.  3. 

The  gold  and  silver  offerings  sent  to  the  Delphian  temple,  even  from 
the  Homeric  times  (U.  ix.  406;  downwards,  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able; especially  those  dedicated  'by  Croesus,  who  (Herodot.  i.  17-62) 
seems  to  have  surpassed  all  predecessors. 

VOL.   II.  X 
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Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification  of  the  ore. 
Bronze  was  used  among  the  Greeks  for  many  pur- 
poses in  which  iron  is  now  employed:  and  even 
the  arms  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (difierent  in  this 
respect  from  the  later  historical  Greeks)  are  com- 
posed of  copper^  tempered  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
part to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.  Iron  was  found 
in  Eubcea,  Boe6tia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Laconian 
Taygetus.  There  is  however  no  part  of  Greece 
where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy  appear 
now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos. 
The  excellence  and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pen- 
telikus,  Hymettus,  Paros,  Karystus,  &c.,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country — so  essential  for  purposes  of 
sculpture  and  architecture — is  well  known*. 
Its  chief  Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as 

produc-  ,  , 

tions.  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  produced  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge* ;  though  the  cur- 
rants, Indian  corn,  silk,  and  tobacco  which  the  coun- 
.  try  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of  more  recent 
times.  Theophrastus  and  other  authors  amply  at- 
test the  observant  and  industrious  agriculture  pre- 
valent among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
care  with  which  its  various  natural  productions, 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  44? ;  xiv.  p.  680-684.  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  A»iyi/fO£,  Aa- 
M^aifMv,  Knise,  Hellas,  ch-  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Fiedler,  Reisen  in 
Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  118-659. 

*  Note  to  second  edition, — In  my  first  edition,  I  had  asserted  that 
cotton  grew  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pausanias — following,  though  with 
some  doubt,  the  judgement  of  some  critics  that  fiva-trht  meant  cotton. 
I  now  believe  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and. have  expunged  the  passage. 
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comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs, 
and  trees,  were  turned  to  account.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  the  olive — the  latter  indis- 
pensable to  ancient  life  not  merely  for  the  purposes 
which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from  the  con- 
stant habit  then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  elaborate;  and 
the  many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and  ex- 
posure, which  were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas 
Proper,  but  also  among  the  scattered  Greek  settle- 
ments, afforded  to  observant  planters  materials  for 
study  and  comparison.     The  barley-cake  seems  to 
have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten 
loaf' :  but  one  or  other  of  them,  together  with  ve- 
getables and  fish  (sometimes  fresh,  but  more  fre- 
quently salt),  was  the  common  food  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the 
Spartans  also  consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the 
Greeks  generally  fresh  meat  seems  to  have  been  little 
eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices.     The  Athe- 
nians, the  most  commercial  people  in  Greece  Pro- 
per,  though  their  light,  dry,   and   comparatively 
poor  soil  produced  excellent  barley,  nevertheless 
did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own  consump- 
tion :  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  corn 
from  Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  salt  fish  both  from  the 

'  At  the  repast  provided  at  the  public  cost  for  those  who  dined  in 
the  Prytaneium  of  Athens,  Soldn  directed  barley-cakes  for  ordinary 
days,  wheaten  bread  for  festivals  (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  137). 

The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  in  ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that 
of  cows  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  15,  5-7) ;  at  present  also  cow's- 
milk  and  butter  is  considered  unwholesome  in  Greece,  and  is  seldom  or 
never  eaten  (Rruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  368). 

x2 
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PropoDtis  and  even  from  Gades^ :  the  distance 
from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in 
Bceotia  and  Thessaly,  proves  how  little  internal 
trade  existed  between  the  various  regions  of  Greece 
Proper.  The  exports  of  Athens  consisted  in  her 
figs  and  other  fruit,  olives,  oil — for  all  of  which 
she  was  distinguished — together  with  pottery,  or- 
namental manufactures,  and  the  silver  from  her 
mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its 
way  more  or  less  throughout  all  Greece^ ;  but  the 
population  of  other  states  in  Greece  lived  more 
exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than  the  Athe- 
nians, with  less  of  purchase  and  sale^ — a  mode  of 
life  assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  economy  uni- 
versally prevalent,  in  which  the  women  not  only 
carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of 
it  the  clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family. 

I  Theophrast.  Caiis.  PI.  U.  2 ;  Demoathen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  9.  That 
aalt-fish  from  the  Propontis  and  from  Gades  was  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  appears  from  a  fragment  of 
the  Marikas  of  Eupolis  (Fr.  23,  ed.  Meineke;  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  Fa- 
df  ipa) : — 

n<$rf f>'  ^p  r6  rdpixost  ^pvyiop  fj  Tctdttpucdv ; 

The  Phoenician  merchants  who  brought  the  salt-fish  from  Gsdes, 
took  back  with  them  Attic  pottery  for  sale  among  the  African  tribes  of 
the  coast  of  Morocco  (Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  109). 

'  Simonidds,  Fragm.  109,  Gaisford. — 

npocr^f  flip  dfiifi*  Sfuuaw  ^x®*^  ^PHX^^  AcikkoM 

The  Odyssey  mentions  certain  inland  people  who  knew  nothing  either 
of  the  sea,  or  of  ships,  or  the  taste  of  salt :  Pausanias  looks  for  them 
in  Epirus  (Odyss.  xi.  121 ;  Pausan.  i.  12,  3). 

'  fJfTovpyoi  re  yap  clcri  neXoiron^o-ioc  (says  Perikles  in  his  speech  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucyd. 
i.  141)  Koi  oOrt  Idif  oikt  eV  Kotv^  xP^t^°^^  cWcv  aifmlt,  &c. — Mpcr 
y€»pyo\  ical  oi  Bakdo'O'ioi^  &c.  (ib.  c.  142.) 
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Weaving  was  then  considered  as  much  a  woman's 
business  as  spinning,  and  the  same  feeling  and 
habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern 
Greece,  where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
peasants'  cottages,  and  always  worked  by  women ^ 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  21"**^ 
described  by  modern  travellers  in  more  favourable 


terms  than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which  is  easily  ancient 
explicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque  ilT  now." 
beauties,  and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly 
appreciated  by  an  English  or  a  German  eye.  He- 
rodotus', Hippocrates,  and  Aristotle,  treat  the 
climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favour- 
able both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of  Greece : 
the  latter  they  speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its 
changeful  character  and  diversities  of  local  tempe- 
rature, which  they  consider  as  highly  stimulant  to' 
the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more 
healthy  than  the  same  territory  is  at  present,  inas- 
much as  it  was  more  industriously  cultivated,  and 
the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and 
better  supplied  with  water.  But  the  difierences  in 
respect  of  healthiness,  between  one  portion  of 
Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to  have  been 

'  In  Egypt  the  men  sat  at  home  and  wove,  while  the  women  did  out- 
door bunnesB ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  excite  the  surprise  of  He- 
rodotus and  Sophoklds  (Herod,  ii.  35 ;  Soph.  GSd.  Col.  340). 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  modem  Greek  peasant  women, 
see  Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  18,  223,  &c.;  Strong,  Stat, 
p.  185. 

'  Herodot.  i.  142;  Hippocrat.  De  Aere,  Loc.  et  Aq.  c.  12-13; 
Aristot.  Poht.  vii.  6,  1. 
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considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of 
climate,  affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of 
Great  dif-  the  particular  sections.  Not  merely  were  there 
tween  uiie  great  diffcrcnccs  between  the  mountaineers  and  the 
Greece  and  inhabitants  of  the  plains^ — between  Lokrians,  i£to- 
another.  ijans,  Phokians,  Dorians,  CEtseans  and  Arcadians, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Bceotia, 
and  Elis,  on  the  other — but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had 
its  peculiarities  ;  and  the  marked  contrast  between 
Athenians  and  Bceotians  was  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which 
they  respectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all :  for 
even  among  the  Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town 
bad  its  own  separate  attributes,  physical  as  well  as 
moral  and  political^ :  Or6pus,  Tanagra,  Thespise, 
Thebes,  AnthM6n,  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  OnchSstus, 
and  Platsea,  were  known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its 
own  characteristic  epithet :  and  Diksearchus  even 
notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country 
of  Attica.  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Siky6n, 
though  all  called  Doric,  had  each  its  own  dialect 
and  peculiarities.     All  these  differences,  depending 

'  The  mountaineers  of  JStolia  are,  at  this  »me»  unable  to  come  down 
into  the  marshy  plain  of  Wrachori,  without  being  taken  ill  alter  a  few 
days  (Fiedler,  Reise  in  Griech.  i.  p.  184). 

'  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  145,  ed.  Fuhr — Bios  'EXXador .  'laropowri  If  ol 
Boiorot  r^  kot  avrovs  VTrdpxovra  fhia  oKKfipTifiora  Xryoirrts  ravra — Tifv 
fjL4v  aia-xpoKtpbtiav  KaroiKfUf  fV  *Qpwrof,  r6y  de  <fi06vov  cV  Tavdypq,  rrip 
<ftCKov€iKiav  iv  B^airiais^  r^v  vfipiv  iv  Brffiais,  lifv  wktovt^Uuf  iv  'AvBffiovt, 
rffp  irepi€pyiav  iv  Koptti^ei^  tv  UXaraiais  r^v  akaC6v€iap,  thv  wvptrov  *v 
'  '^x4*"'y»  '^•'  dvai(rBrj<riap  iv  *AXidpT^, 

About  the  distinction  between  'ABrjvaioi  and  *Attikoi,  see  the  same 
work,  p.  1 1 . 
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in  part  upon  climate,  site,  and  other  physical  con- 
siderations, contributed  to  nourish  antipathies,  and 
to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohesion,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in 
Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  i£tolians  Epirou, 
and  Akarnanians,  filled  the  space  between  Pindus  nians,  &c. 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  until  they  joined  to  the  north- 
ward the  territory  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and 
barbarous  Illyrians.  Of  these  Illyrians  the  native 
Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have  been  an  outlying 
section,  dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and  Mount 
Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  by  which  Pindus  is 
continued,  and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.  The 
Epirots  were  comprehended  under  the  various  de- 
nominations of  Chaonians,  Molossians,  Thespro- 
tiaus,  KassopsBans,  Amphilochians,  Athamanes, 
the  iSthikes,  Tympheei,  Orestae,  Paroraei,  and 
Atintanes^ — most  of  the  latter  being  small  com- 
munities dispersed  about  the  mountainous  region 
of  Pindus.  There  was  however  much  confusion  in 
the  application  of  the  comprehensive  name  Epirot^ 
which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by  the  Greeks, 
and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not  upon 
ethnical  considerations.  Epirus  seems  at  first  to 
have  stood  opposed  to  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have 
signified  the  general  region  northward  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth ;  and  in  this  primitive  sense  it  com- 
prehended the  i^tolians  and  Akarnanians,  portions 
of  whom  spoke  a  dialect  difficult  to  understand, 
and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than  t  e  Epirots 

Strabo,  vii.  pp.  323, 324, 326;  Thiicydid.  ii.  68.    Theopompus  (ap. 
Stnib.  1.  c.)  reckoned  14  Epirotic  tOmj. 
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from  Hellenic  habits  ^  The  oracle  of  Dodooa 
forms  the  point  of  ancient  union  between  Greeks 
and  EpirotSi  which  was  superseded  by  Delphi  as 
the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  itself.  Nor 
is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from 
Macedonians  on  the  one  hand  than  from  Hellenes 
on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  analogous, 
while  the  boundaries,  amidst  rude  men  and  un- 
travelled  tracts,  were  very  inaccurately  understood*. 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellens 
in  776  B.C.,  we  cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  im- 
portant colonies  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia,  esta* 
blished  by  the  Corinthians  subsequently  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  early 
time  seem  to  comprise  the  islands  of  Kephallenia, 
Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichium,  but  no  settle- 
ment, either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776 
B.C.,  the  great  mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  that  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Tenedos  on 
the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete,  and  Kythfira  south- 
ward ;  and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  Eubcea,  as  well  as  the  groups  called 
the  Sporades  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting  the 
four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samo- 
thrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be  doubted  whether 

"  Herodot.  i.  146,  ii.  66,  vi.  127. 

»  Strabo,  vii,  p.  32?. 

Several  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  were  diy\»<r<roi, — spoke  Greek  in  addi- 
tion to  their  native  tongue. 

See,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  excellent  dissertation 
of  O.  M tiller  above  quoted,  Ueber  die  Makedoncr ;  appended  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  English  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Dorians. 
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they  were  at  that  time  hellenised.  The  Catalogue  isUndim 
of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemn6u  contingents  *  ^^°' 
from  i£gina,  Eubcea,  Krete,Karpathus,  Kasus,  K6s, 
and  Rhodes :  in  the  oldest  epical  testimony  which 
we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear  inhabited  by 
Greeks ;  but  the  others  do  not  ocpur  in  the  Cata- 
logue,  and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as 
to  enable  us  to  draw  any  inference.  Euboea  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of 
Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over) 
than  as  an  island.  But  the  last  five  islands  named 
in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either  wholly  or  partially 
Doric:  no  Ionic  or  i£olic  island  appears  in  it: 
these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them  that  the 
poet  sung,  appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ances- 
tral heroes  who  come  from  Greece  Proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  Greeks  on 
up  the  Greece  of  776  b.c,  is  the  long  string  of  A^i^noJ. 
Doric,  Ionic  and  MoWc  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor — occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  ex- 
tending southward  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus. 
Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and  above  the 
islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by 
Herodotus  as  ancient  iEolic  foundations — Smyrna, 
Kym6,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Tdmnos,  Killa, 
Notium,  iEgircessa,  Pitana,  iEgae,  Myrina,  and 
Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  iSolic,  was 
afterwards  acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic 
inhabitants,  and  remained  permanently  Ionic.  Pho- 
ksea,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settlements, 
bordered  upon  iEolis  :  Klazomense,  Erythrae,  Te6s, 
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Lebedos,  Koloph6n,  PriSne,  Myus,  and  Miletus, 
continaed  the  loDic  name  to  the  southward.  These, 
together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed  the  Pan- 
ionic  federation  ^  To  the  south  of  Miletus,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments 
of  Myndus,  Halikamassus,  and  Knidus :  the  two 
latter,  together  with  the  island  of  K6s  and  the  three 
townships  in  Rhodes,  constituted  the  Doric  Hexa- 
polis,  or  communion  of  six  cities,  concerted  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  religious  purposes,  but  pro- 
ducing a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political 
federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at 
the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads. 
To  draw  a  picture  even  for  this  date,  we  possess  no 
authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged  to  antedate 
statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age :  and  this 
consideration  might  alone  suffice  to  show  how  un- 
certified are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1183 
B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four 
centuries  earlier. 

"  Herodot.  i.  143-160. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ELBLLENIC  PEOPLE  GENERALLY,  IN  THE  EARLY 
HISTORICAL  TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — south 
of  Mount  Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which 
connects  the  city  of  Ambrakia  with  Mount  Pindus, 
— was  occupied  during  the  historical  period  by  the 
central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks,  from  which 
their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  them-  TheHei- 
selves   Hellens,  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  miiy.— 
each  other ;  all  glorying  in  the  name  as  the  promi — !the"word 
nent  symbol  of  fraternity, — all  describing  non-HeU  nntkh^sis 
lenic  men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  asso-  ^®  "«"««"• 
ciations  of  repugnance.     Our  term  barbarian,  bor- 
rowed from  this  latter  word,  does  not  express  the 
same  idea ;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  in- 
habitants S   whatever  might  be  the  gentleness  of 
their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  their  degree 
of  civilization.    The  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  with  their  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments, 
the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  the  phil- 
Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tartdssus,  and  the  well- 
disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation 

1  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes  against  the  continuance  of  the  clas- 
sification into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  after  the  latter  i^ord  had  come  to 
imply  rudeness  (ap.  Strabo.  ii.  p.  66;  Eratosth.  Fragm.  Seidel.  p.  85). 
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of  old  Cato^),  were  all  comprised  in  it.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of  repugnance  than 
of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  towards  the 
sound  of  a  foreign  language^.  Afterwards  a  feeling 
of  their  own  superior  intelligence  (in  part  well-jus- 
tified) arose  among  the  Greeks,  and  their  term  bar- 
barian was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of  the 
temper  and  intelligence;  in  which  sense  it  was 
retained  by  the  semi-hellenised  Romans,  as  the 
proper  antithesis  to  their  state  of  civilization.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to  barbarian 
as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  so  inconvenient 
in  the  description  of  Grecian  phsenomena  and  senti- 
ments, that  I  may  be  obliged  occasionally  to  use 
the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Hellene  were  all  of  common  blood  and  pa- 
rentage,— were  all  descendants  of  the  common  pa- 
triarch Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  historical  Greeks, 
we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum :  it  represents 
the  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  they 

'  Cato,  F^Rgment.  ed.  Lion.  p.  46  :  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  1.  A  re- 
markable extract  from  Cato's  letter  to  his  son,  intimating  his  strong 
antipathy  to  the  Greeks ;  he  proscribes  their  medicine  altogether,  and 
admits  only  a  slight  taste  of  their  literature . — "  quod  bonum  sit  eorum 

literas  inspicere,  non  perdiscere Jurarunt  inter  se,  Barbaros  necare 

omnes  medicinft,  sed  hoc  ipsum  mercede  fiiciunt,  at  fides  iis  sit  et  facile 
disperdant.  Nos  quoque  dictitant  Barbaros  et  spurios,  nosque  magis 
quam  alios,  Opicos  appellatione  foedant." 

'  Kap&v  rfyfia-oTo  8af>fiapo<f>»u»y,  Homer,  Diad,  ii.  867.  Homer  does 
not  use  the  word  fidpfiapoi,  or  any  words  signifying  either  a  Hellen 
generally  or  a  non-Hellen  generally  (Thucyd.  i.  3).  Compare  Strabo, 
viii.  p.  370 ;  and  xiv.  p.  662. 

Ovid  reproduces  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  Papfiapos  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  exile  at  Tomi  (Trist.  v.  10-37)  :— 

"  Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli." 
The  Egyptians  had  a  word  in  their  language  the  exact  equivalent  of 
p/tpffapog  in  this  sense  (Herod,  ii.  158). 
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moved  and  acted.     It  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  "c»enic 
the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four  ties  which  —how  heW 
bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate  :   1 .  Fellow-  i.  Fellow- 
ship of  blood;  2.  Fellowship  of  language;  3.  Fixed  ^^^'^^ 
domiciles  of  gods,  and  sacrifices,  common  to  all ; 
4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the 
Spartan  envoys,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian 
invasion)  ''  Athens  will  never  disgrace  herself  by 
betraying."  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognised 
as  the  god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fra- 
ternity thus  constituted  ^ 

Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydid^s^,  all  be- 
lieved that  there  had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period, 
when  different  languages,  mutually  unintelligible, 
were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape 
Malea.  However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical 
times  the  Greek  language  was  universal  throughout 
these  limits — branching  out  however  into  a  great 
variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified 
by  later  literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  ^olic,  and 
Attic.     But  the  classification  presents  a  semblance 

'  Herod,  viii.  144.  . .  ,t6  'EXXi/wjc^p  i6v  6fiaifi6if  re  jcal  6fA6y\»<r<rov,  koX 
$€&»  IdpvfMard  T€  Koivit  Koi  6wri<u,  ffB^a  re  6fiorpoira-  rmv  npoboras  yc- 
V€a0ai  *A&riV€Uovf  ovk  Av  c^  exoi.  (lb.  ix.  7.)  'Hfielg  ^c.  Am  re  'EXX^vtov 
alb€ir04vT€S,  fcai  r^v  ^EXXoda  dety6v  iroievftcvot  irpodoi/Kii,  &c. 

Compare  Dikfearch.  Fragm.  p.  147*  ed.  Fuhr ;  and  Thucyd.  iii.  59 — 

ra  Koufh  r&v  'EXX^mdv  POfUfM Btoits  roifs  6fJMPti/iiovs  kqI  Koufoifs  t&v 

'EXX^iwi' :  also  the  provision  about  the  Koivh  lepa  in  the  treaty  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  (Thuc.  v.  18 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  prockmation  solemnly  made  by  the  Eumolpidse, 
prior  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ''AU  non-Hellens  to 
keep  away  " — ecpyeo-^oi  t&p  Up&v  (Isocrates,  Orat.  iv.  Panegyr.  p.  74). 

'  Hekatse.  Fragm.  356,  ed.  Klausen :  compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ; 
Herod,  i.  57;  Thucyd.  i.  3 — Korit  irdXcir  re,  Saoi  aWifka^v  avvU 
ta-avy  &c. 
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2.  Common  of  regularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  realised  ;  each  town,  each  smaller  sub- 
division of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities 
of  dialect  belonging  to  itself.  Now  the  lettered  men 
who  framed  the  quadruple  division  took  notice 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects, — 
those  which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other 
authors  ;  the  mere  spoken  idioms  were  for  the  most 
part  neglected  \  That  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called 
Ionic  Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testi* 
mony  of  Herodotus*,  who  tells  us  that  there  were 
four  capital  varieties  of  speech  among  the  twelve 
Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  course 
the  varieties  would  have  been  much  more  numerous 
if  he  had  given  us  the  impressions  of  his  ear  in  £u- 
bcea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and  Olbia, 
— all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  as  lonians.  The 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract 
from  Homer,  Hekatseus,  Herodotus,  Hippocrates, 
&c. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest 
approach,  amidst  those  divergences  which  the  hi- 
storian has  made  known  to  us,  we  cannot  tell. 
Sapph6  and  Alkssus  in  Lesbos,  Myrtis  and  Korinna 
in  Bceotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for 
the  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  iEolic 
dialect— of  which  there  was  a  third  variety,  un- 

1  "  Antiqui  grammatici  eaa  tantum  dialectos  spectabant,  quibus  scrip- 
tores  usi  essent :  ceteras,  quae  non  vigebant  nisi  in  ore  populi,  non  nota- 
bant."  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  MoMck,  p.  2.)  The  same  has  been  the 
case,  to  a  great  degree,  even  in  the  linguistic  researches  of  modem 
times,  though  printing  now  affords  such  increased  focility  for  the  regis- 
tration of  popuhu:  dialects. 

»  Herod,  i.  142. 
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touched  by  the  poets,  in  The88aly\  The  analogy 
between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and 
i£olic,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Doric  generally 
and  the  MoMc  generally,  contrasted  with  the  Attic, 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approximative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  Oreek  lan. 
than  dialects,  distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  essentially 
and  the  same  language,  and  exhibiting  evidence  of  vl^JIy  of' 
certain  laws  and  principles  pervading  them  all.  They  *»**««'«• 
seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal 
mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguish- 
able from,  though  cognate  with,  the  Latin;  a  sub- 
stantive member  of  what  has  been  called  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative 
examination  applied  to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  Lithuanian  languages,  as  well 
as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise, 
in  a  manner  much  more  clear  than  could  have  been 
imagined  by  the  ancients  themselves^  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uni- 
formity of  language  in  holding  together  the  race, 
and  in  rendering  the  genius  of  its  most  favoured 
members  available  to  the  civilization  of  all.  Ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergences  of  dialect 
were  not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  un- 
derstanding, and  being  understood  by,  every  other 

1  Respecting  the  three  varieties  of  the  i£olic  dialect,  diffei-ing  con- 
siderably from  each  other,  see  the  valuable  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dial. 
iEol.  sect.  2,  32,  60. 

3  The  work  of  Albert  Giese,  Ueber  den  .^Solischen  Dialekt  (unhappily 
not  finished,  on  account  of  the  early  death  of  the  author),  presents  an 
ingenious  specimen  of  such  analysis. 
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Greek, — a  fact  remarkable  when  we  consider  how 
many  of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having  taken 
out  women  in  their  emigration,  intermarried  with 
non-Hellenic  wives.  And  the  perfection  and  popu- 
larity of  their  early  epic  poems  was  here  of  inesti- 
mable value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type 
of  language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the 
sympathies  of  the  Hellenic  worldj.  The  Homeric 
dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by  all  Greek 
poets  for  the  Hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particu- 
larly from  the  example  of  Hesiod—  who  adheres  to 
it  in  the  main,  though  his  father  was  a  native  of 
the  ^olic  KymS,  and  he  himself  resident  at  Askra, 
in  the  iEolic  Bceotia — and  the  early  Iambic  and 
Elegiac  compositions  are  framed  on  the  same  model. 
Intellectual  Greeks  in  all  cities,  even  the  most  di- 
stant outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became 
early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech, 
and  possessors  of  a  common  stock  of  legends, 
maxims,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  locali- 
sendmentfl,  tics,  and  sacrificcs,  which  Herodotus  names  as  the 
and  taoil  third  boud  of  union  among  the  Greeks,  was  a 
phsenomenon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language) 
interwoven  with  their  primitive  constitution,  but 
of  gradual  growth.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full  maturity ; 
but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious 
meetings  common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  ex- 

1  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dio  Chr3rso8tom  on  the  attachment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  to  the  Homeric  poems  : 
most  of  them,  he  says,  could  repeat  the  Iliad  by  heart,  though  their 
dialect  was  partially  barbarised,  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin  (Dio 
Chrysost.  Orat.  zxxvi.  p.  78,  Reisk). 
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isted.  What  are  called  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the  four  most  conspi* 
cuous  amidst  many  others  analogous,)  were  in 
reality  great  religious  festivals — for  the  gods  then 
gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to 
recreative  meetings — the  closest  association  then 
prevailed  between  the  feelings  of  common  worship 
and  the  sympathy  in  common  amusement  \  Though 
this  association  is  now  no  longer  recognised,  it  is 
nevertheless  essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully 
before  us,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks.  To  Herodotus  and  his 
contemporaries,  these  great  festivals,  then  frequented 
by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  over- 
whelming  importance  and  interest ;  yet  they  had 
once  been  purely  local,  attracting  no  visitors  except 
from  a  very  narrow  neighbourhood.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied 
by  several  of  them;  the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  a  deceased  father,  which  are  vi- 
sited by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece, 
but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town 

*  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  1.  p.  653 ;  Rratylus,  p.  406 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  An 
Rhetoric,  c.  1-2.  p.  226 — Bthf  pivyi  irav  wavrm  trdtnis  ^arivoa-ovif 
vwnfyvptois  ^ytfuiv  teal  fw&Wfios'  olop  *0\vfAiriwv  /xip,  *0\vfiirios  Ztvv 
rov  <d*  €V  ILvBoiy  *AiroXX«0F. 

Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus  are  (wt o/iraorcu  #cm  {uyx<ip«vra( 
(Homer,  Hymn  to  ApoU.  146).  The  same  yiew  of  the  sacred  games 
is  given  by  Livy  in  rderence  to  the  Romans  and  the  Volsd  (ii.  36-37) : 
— "  Se,  ut  oonseeleratos  oontaminatosque,  ab  ludis,  festis  diebus,  eaUu 

qnodammodo  homnum  Deorumquef  abactos  esse ideo  nos  ab  sede 

piorum,  ooeta>  ooncilioque  abigi/'  It  is  curious  to  contrast  thia  with 
the  dislike  and  repugnance  of  TertuUian : — "  Idololatria  omnium  iudo« 
rum  mater  est— quod  enim  spectaculum  aine  idolo,  quis  hidus  sine 
sacriiicio?''  (De  Spectaculis,  p.  369.) 
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festivals  open  to  Grecian  visitors  generally  \  And 
though  the  rocky  Pytho  with  its  temple  stands  out 
in  the  Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and  rich — ^the 
Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  with  continuous  enrolment  of  vic- 
tors and  a  Pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do  not  begin 
until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad, 
or  586  B.C.* 
Olympic  The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the 

Mcred  ^'  Pythian  as  well  as  considerably  older,  are  also  re- 
markable on  another  ground,  inasmuch  as  they 
supplied  historical  computers  with  the  oldest  back- 
ward record  of  continuous  time.  It  was  in  the  year 
776  B.C.  that  the  Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their 
countryman  Koroebus  as  victor  in  the  competition 
of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of  in- 
scribing in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth 
recurring  year,  the  name  of  the  runner  who  won 
the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time  after  this,  how- 
ever, the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  remained  a 
local  festival;  the  prize  being  uniformly  carried 
off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads,  by  some  com- 

'  Iliad,  xxiii.  630-679.  The  games  celebrated  by  Akastua  in  honour 
of  Pelias  were  famed  in  the  old  epic  (Paxisan.  v.  17»  4 ;  Apollod6r.  i. 
9,28). 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  421 ;  Pausan.  x.  7>  3-  T&  first  Pythian  games  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Amphiktyons  after  the  Sacred  War  carried  with  them  a 
substantial  reward  to  the  victor  (an  aymv  XP*?/*^^^)  >  ^^  ^  ^^®  °®^^ 
or  second  Pythian  games  nothing  was  given  but  an  honorary  reward  or 
wreath  of  laurel  leaves  (oy^y  ^r€<l>a»irfft) :  tiie  first  coincide  with 
Olympiad  48,  3 ;  the  second  with  Olympiad  49,  3. 

Compare  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  Argument. :  Pausan.  x.  37,  4-5 ; 
Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen,  und  Isthmien,  sect.  3, 4,  5. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  is  composed  at  a  time  earlier  than  the 
Sacred  War,  when  Krissa  is  flourishing ;  earlier  than  the  Pythian  games 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphiktyons. 
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petitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neigbbour* 
hood.  The  Nemean  and  Isthmtan  games  did  not 
become  notorious  or  frequented  until  later  even 
than  the  Pythian,  Sol6n^  in  his  legislation  pro- 
claimed the  large  reward  of  500  drachms  for  every 
Athenian  who  gained  an  Olympic  prize^  and  the 
lower  sum  of  100  drachms  for  an  Isthmiac  prise. 
He  counts  the  former  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank  and 
renown,  an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which  the 
victor  was  a  member — the  latter  as  partial  and  con** 
lined  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  sdemnities  we  ^^^^  ^ 

_  1  •      «    1  common 

cannot  presume  to  speak,  except  m  mythical  Ian-  taoiace  m 
guage :  we  know  them  only  in  their  comparative  tan'ofVhe 
maturity.  But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  ilbUf^e- 
a  small  scale  and  between  near  neighbours,  is  a  part  ^,^"^,,^ 

'  Plutarch,  S0I611, 23.  The  Isthmian  Agon  was  to  a  certain  extent  a 
festival  of  old  Athenian  origin ;  for  among  the  many  legends  respect- 
ing its  first  institation,  mae  at  the  most  notorious  represented  it  as 
liaring  heen  founded  hy  Theseos  alter  his  victory  over  Sinis  at  the 
Isthmus  (See  Schdi.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm.  Argument.;  Pausan.  ii.  1,  4), 
or  over  Skeirdn  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  25).  Plutarch  says  that  th^ 
were  first  established  by  Theseus  as  funeral  games  for  Skeirdn,  and 
Pliny  gives  the  same  story  (H.  N.  vii.  57).  According  to  Hellanikus, 
the  Athenian  Thedrs  at  the  Isthmian  games  had  a  privileged  place 
(Plutarch,  I, «.). 

There  is  therefore  good  reason  why  Soldn  should  single  out  the 
IsthmionycsB  as  persons  to  be  specially  rewarded,  not  mentioning  the 
Pythionike  and  Nemeonikse— the  Nemean  and  Pythian  games  not 
having  then  acquired  Hellenic  unportanoe.  Diogenes  Laert.  (i.  55) 
says  that  Sol6n  provided  rewards,  not  only  for  victories  at  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian,  but  also  avakcyow  M  t&v  J[XX»v,  which  ELrause  <Pythien, 
Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  sect.  3.  p.  13)  supposes  to  be  the  truth ;  I  think, 
very  improbably.  The  shaip  invective  of  Timokreon  against  Themi- 
stodes,  charging  him  among  other  thiogs  with  providing  nothing  hot 
cold  meat  at  the  Isthmian  games  QlaBfiol  d*  «ira»d6K€V€  ycXotW  ^XP^ 
Kp4a  irapcxo>v>  Plutarch.  Themistoc.  c.  21),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Athenian  visitors,  whom  the  The6rs  were  called  upon  to  tfj^e  care  of  at 
those  games,  were  numerous. 

t2 
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of  the  earliest  habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of 
fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or  villages,  first  ma* 
nifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or  The- 
dria^  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's  festivals  and 
to  partake  in  the  recreations  which  followed ;  thus 
establishing  a  truce  with  solemn  guarantee,  and 
bringing  themselves  into  direct  connection  each 
with  the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate 
local  surname.  The  pacific  communion  so  fostered, 
and  the  increased  assurance  of  intercourse,  as  Greece 
gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pugna- 
city of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extend- 
ing the  range  of  this  ancient  habit :  the  village  fes« 
tivals  became  town  festivals,  largely  frequented  by 
the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes  with 
special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  The6r8 
from  every  Hellenic  community, — ^and  thus  these 
once  humble  assemblages  gradually  swelled  into 
the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such 
holy  ceremonies  enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory 
during  the  month  of  their  occurrence,  being  itself 
under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as    to  notify  by  heralds*  the 

*  In  many  Grecian  states  (as  at  ^gina,  Mantineia,  Troezen,  Thasos, 
&c.)  these  Thedrs  formed  a  permanent  college,  and  seem  to  have  been 
invested  with  extensive  functions  in  reference  to  religious  ceremonies : 
at  Athens  they  were  chosen  for  the  special  occasion  (see  Thucyd.  v.  47  ; 
Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  8,  3 ;  O.  Miiller,  iBginetica,  p.  135 ;  Demosthen.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  380). 

^  About  the  sacred  truce,  Olympian,  Isthmian,  &c.,  formally  an- 
nounced by  two  heralds  crowned  with  garlands  sent  from  the  achnini- 
atering  city,  and  with  respect  to  which  many  tricks  were  played,  see 
Thucyd.  v.  49 ;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  1-7 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  23 ; 
Pindar,  Isthm.  ii.  35. — fnroMff>opoi — KdpvKts  »pa» — Thucyd.  viii.  9-10 
is  also  peculiarly  instructive  in  regard  to  the  practice  and  the  feeling. 
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commencement  of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities  not 
in  avowed  hostility  with  it.  Elis  imposed  heavy 
fines  upon  other  towns — even  on  the  powerful  La- 
cedsemon — for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on 
pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival  in  case  of  non- 
payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  Amphu 
took  a  form  called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  eJe\uBi!r 
the  common  festival.  A  certain  number  of  towns  ^rt!^er- 
entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership,  for  '***p*' 
the  celebration  of  sacritices  periodically  to  the  god 
of  a  particular  temple,  which  wasi^upposed  to  be 
the  common  property  and  under  the  common  pro- 
tection of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often 
named  as  permahent  administrator ;  while  all  other 
Greeks  were  excluded.  That  there  were  many  re- 
ligious partnerships  of  this  sort,  which  have  never 
acquired  a  place  in  history,  among  the  early  Grecian 
villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (Amphiktyons^  designates  residents 
around,  or  neighbours,  considered  in  the  point  of 
view  of  fellow- religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
dications preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Thus  there  was  an  Amphi- 
kytony^  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria, 
close  to  the  harbour  of  Troezen.  Hermiond,  Epi- 
daurus,  ^gina,  Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  Or- 
chomenus,  jointly  maintained  the  temple  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseid6n  in  that  island  (with  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  city  of  Troezen,  though  close  at  hand, 
had  no  connection),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods, 

»  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  26  (iv.  14) ;  Nem.  vi.  40. 
'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374. 
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to  offer  formal  sacrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed 
were  not  immediate  neighbours,  bat  the  speciality 
and  exclosiveness  of  their  interest  in  the  temple  is 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took 
Nauplia^  they  adopted  and  folfilled  these  religions 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants :  so 
also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  had  captured 
Prasiv.  Again  in  Triphylia^  situated  between  the 
Pisatid  and  Messenia  m  the  western  part  of  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  there  was  a  similar  religious  meeting  and 
partnership  of  the  Triphyltans  on  Cape  Samikon, 
at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseiddn.  Here  the 
inhabitants  of  Makiston  were  entrusted  with  the 
details  of  superintendence,  as  well  as  with  the  duty 
of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting 
(a  precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities  and 
irregularities  of  the  Greek  calendar),  and  also  of 
proclaiming  what  was  called  the  Samian  truce — a 
temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound 
Tbeir  bene-  all  Triphylians  during  the  holy  period  This  latter 
cnceiD  "~  custom  discloscs  the  salutary  influence  of  such  in- 
^^p",'[j^^^stitution8  in  presenting  to  men's  minds  a  common 
object  of  reverence,  common  duties,  and  common 
enjoyments ;  thus  generating  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings of  mutual  obligation  amidst  petty  communities 
not  less  fierce  than  suspicious*.    So  too,  the  twelve 

>  Strabo,  iriii.  p.  343;  Pausim.  ▼.  6,  1. 

'  At  lolkos,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  PagasK,  and  at  the 
borders  of  the  Magnates,  Thessalians,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  was 
celebrated  a  periodical  religious  festival  or  panegyris,  the  title  of  which 
we  are  prevented  from  making  out  by  the  imperfection  of  Strabo's  text 
(Strabo,  ix.  436).  It  stands  in  the  text  as  printed  in  Txschucke's  edi- 
tian,  *Evrai)^a  dc  koi  rifp  HvXauc^v  iravrjyvpip  (rvvrrcXow.  The  mention 
of  UvKauefi  vavtfyvpity  which  conducts  us  only  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
convocations  of  Thermopylae  and  Delphi,  is  here  unsuitable ;   and  the 
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chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia  Minor  had  their 
Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves: 
the  six  Doric  cities,  in  and  near  the  southern  corner 
of  that  peninsula,  combined  for  the  Uke  purpose  at 
the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo ;  and  the  feeling 
of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  Halikarnassus,  one  of  the  six,  was 
formally  extruded  by  the  remaining  five  in  conse« 
quence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules  \  There  was  also 
an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onch^stus  in  Boeotia,  in 
the  venerated  grove  and  temple  at  Poseid6n^:  of 
whom  it  consisted  we  are  not  informed.  These  are 
some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious  can- 
ventions  and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been 
frequent  throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  those  religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which 
were  common  to  all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic 
subdivision,  such  as  the  Pam*Boeotia  to  all  the 
Bceotians,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Athdnfi  near  Kor6neia^ — the  common  observances, 
rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pytha^us  at  Ar- 
gos,  by  all  those  neighbouring  towns  which  had 
once  been  attached  by  this  religious  thread  to  the' 

best  or  Parisian  MS.  of  Strabo  presents  a  gap  (one  among  the  many 
which  embarrass  the  ninth  book)  in  the  place  of  Hha  word  IlvXduafp, 
Dutneil  conjectures  lifv  UtXioK^v  wainjjvpiv,  deriving  the  name  from  the 
celebrated  funeral  games  of  the  old  epic  celebrated  by  Akastus  in 
honour  of  his  father  Pelias.  Grosskurd  (in  his  note  on  the  passage) 
approves  tiie  conjecture,  but  it  seems  tome  not  probable  that  a  Grecian 
panegyris  would  be  named  after  Pelias.  njjXuuin^y,  in  reference  to  the 
neighbouring  mountain  and  town  of  Pelion,  might  perhaps  be  less  ob- 
jectionable (see  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  407-409,  ed.  Fuhr.)>  but  we  cannot 
determine  with  certainty. 

>  Herod,  i. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  25. 

'  Strabo,  is.  p.  412;  Homer,  Hymn.  Apol^  232. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411. 
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Argeians — the  similar  periodical  ceremonies,  fre* 
quented  by  all  who  bore  the  Achaean  or  ^tolian 
name — and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals, 
80  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  early  Grecian 
poetry,  which  brought  all  lonians  at  stated  intervals 
to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos\  This  latter  class  of 
festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of 
a  special  and  exclui^ve  character,  not  open  to  all 
Greeks. 
^iied  the  ®^*  there  was  one  amongst  these  many  Amphi- 
Amphikty.  ktyouies,  which  though  starting  from  the  smallest 
oDic  oDo-  i^ggjmijQgg^  gradually  expanded  into  so  comprehen- 
sive a  character,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  predo- 
minance over  the  rest,  as  to  be  called  The  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  and  even  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal  Hellenic  Diet. 
Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made 
up  entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphi- 
ktyony, the  meetings  of  which  were  held  twice  in 
every  year :  in  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi ;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in  the  sacred  pre- 
^  cinct  of  Ddmdtdr  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies, 
including  a  chief  called  the  Hieromn^m6n  and  sub- 
ordinates called  the  Pylagorse,  attended  at  these 
meetings  from  each  of  the  twelve  races :  a  crowd 
of  volunteers  seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for 

'  Thueyd.  iii.  104 ;  v.  55.  Paiuan.  tH.  7, 1 ;  24, 3.  Polyb.  ▼.  8 ;  ii.  54. 
Homer,  Hymn.  A|)oU.  146. 

According  to  what  seema  to  have  been  the  ancient  and  aacred  tradi- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  month  Kameius  was  a  time  of  peace  among  the 
Dorians ;  though  this  was  often  neglected  in  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc.  y.  54).  But  it  may  he  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  festival  of  Kameia  common  to  all  the  Dorians :  the  Kameia  at 
Sparta  seems  to  have  been  a  Lacedsemonian  festivaL 
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purposes  of  sacrifice,  trade,  or  enjoyment.  Their 
special,  and  most  important  function,  consisted  in 
watching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all 
the  twelve  sub-races  had  a  joint  interest,  and  it  was 
the  immense  wealth  and  national  ascendency  of  this 
temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the  dig- 
nity of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 
The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follow : —  ]}*  ^Zf"*^ . 

constituent 

Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhae-  members 
bians,  Magnates,  Lokrians,  CEtseans,  Achaeans,  mutual  po^ 
Phokians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians^  All  are  counted 
as  races  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we 
must  call  these  mb'races)^  no  mention  being  made 
of  cities^ :  all  count  equally  in  respect  to  voting, 
two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of 
the  twelve :  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  deter-* 
mining  the  deputies  to  be  sent,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  votes  of  each  race  should  be  given,  the 
powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  no  more 
influence  than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or 
Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact  is  distinctly  stated 
by  ^schines,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case 
stood:  the  votes  of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for 
neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether  given  by 
deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of 
Erythrae  and  PriSnd ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Dorian 

^  The  list  of  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  is  differently  given  by 
^schines,  by  Harpokration,  and  by  Pansanias.  Tittmann  (Ueber  den 
Amphiktyonischen  Bund,  sect.  3,  4,  6)  analyses  and  compares  their 
various  statements,  and  elicits  the  catalogue  given  in  the  text. 

'  JSschines,  de  Pais.  Legat.  p.  280.  c.  36. — KaTrjpiBfuja'dfirjv  dc  eOvrj 

8(udcKa,  ri  yLtrixovra  rov  ifpov #cai  rovrtav  cdet^ci  tKturrov  ($ifOs,  «crd- 

^ri<f>oy  ytv6fjLfV0v,  t6  fiiyia-rov  ry  ikdrrovi,  &C. 
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votes  were  as  good  in  the  division,  when  given  by 
deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the  little  ter- 
ritory of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had 
been  Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question 
that  in  practice  the  little  Ionic  cities  and  the  little 
Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in  the  Amphi* 
ktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to 
be  substantially  the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta  was 
ever  obstructed  in  the  management  of  the  Doric 
vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful  Doric  cities 
like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant 
towns  of  Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic 
suffrage  as  laid  down  by  ^schines,  however  little 
realised  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  important 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive 
and  original  constitution.  The  first  establishment 
of  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation  dates  from  a  time 
when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on  a  footing  of 
equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no  over- 
whelming cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast 
in  the  shade  the  humbler  members — when  Sparta 
was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens  only  one  Ionic 
city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not 
much  inferior. 
Antiqiiityof  Thcrc  arc  also  other  proofs  which  show  the 
^imp?u^*  high  antiquity  of  this  Amphiktyonic  convocation. 
old  <^^th**^  iEschines  gives  us  an  extract  from  the  oath  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its 
first  establishment,  and  which  still  apparently  con- 
tinued to  be  taken  in  his  day.  The  antique  simpli- 
city of  this  oath  I  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
members  bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in 
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which  it  originated,  as  well  as  the  humble  resources 
of  those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied\  **  We 
will  not  destroy  any  Ampbiktyonic  town — we  will 
not  cut  off  any  Amphiktyonic  town  from  running 
water*' — such  are  the  two  prominent  obligations 
which  ^schines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.  The 
second  of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest 
state  of  society,  and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size, 
when  the  maidens  went  out  with  their  basins  to  fetch 
water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain 
Kallirrho^^.  We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special 
mention  of  this  detail,  in  the  covenant  between  the 
twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agreements 
still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in 
which  the  members  of  each  race  were  distributed. 
At  any  rate,  it  proves  satisfactorily  the  very  ancient 
date  to  which  the  commencement  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic convocation  must  be  referred.  The  belief 
of  ^schines  (perhaps  also  the  belief  general  in  his 
time)  was,  that  it  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an 
event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge ; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  its  original 
establishment  is  connected  with  Tbermopylse  and 
DSmdt^r  Amphiktyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi 
and  Apollo.  The  special  surname  by  which  DdmdtSr 

>  ^8chin.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  279,  c.  36  i—^A/jta  «  f(  apxfjf  dupjXBoif 
yifp  rrtOTiP  tow  Upov,  icai  r^y  np^rriv  avvodov  ytvofUmfw  rw  *AfA<l>ucrv6p»v, 
Ka\  Toi^s  SpKovs  avT&tf  dwyMov,  i»  oU  hfopKOv  f  v  rou  dpxaioig  fujii€fjUatf 
ir($Xiy  T&v  'A/i<^iKrvoyidc»y  apwrrcerow  iroi^crc&y  /ciyd*  vddrmp  vapMruuMv 
tXp^iv,  &c. 

»  Homer,  lUad,  vi.  45?.  Homer,  Hymn  to  D^m^ter,  100, 107,  170. 
Herodot.  vi.  137.     Thucyd.  ii.  16. 
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tt^onl'       ^^^  ^^^  temple  at  Thermopylae  was  known* — the 
meeting      temple  of  the  hero  Ampbiktyon  which  stood  at  its 

originally  at      ,,  ,  ir>i  ••!        i-i/»« 

Thermo-     Side — the  word  Pylaea,  which  obtained  footing  in 
^^"*         the  language  to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  deputies  both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi 
— these  indications  point  to  Thermopylae  (the  real 
central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primary  place 
of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as  some- 
thing secondary  and  superadded.   On  such  a  matter, 
however,  we  cannot  go  beyond  a  conjecture, 
vainabie         The  hero  Ampbiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at 
thes^e  Am-    Thermopylae,  passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the 
fnd^fcst^"  brother  of  Hell^n.     And  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
motil.g'*""  truth,  that    the    habit  of  forming   Amphiktyonic 
Hellenic      uuious,  and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious 
festivals,    was  the  great  means  of   creating  and 
fostering  the  primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood  among 
the  children  of  HellSn,  in  those  early  times  when 
rudeness,  insecurity,  and  pugnacity  did  so  much  to 
isolate  them.     A  certain  number  of  salutary  habits 
and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from 
injury  as  well  as  to  mutual  protection*,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  men's  minds  :  the  obligations 
thus  brought  into  play  acquired  a  substantive  effi- 
cacy of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which 

'  Herodot.  vii.  200 ;  Livy,  xxxi.  32. 

'  The  festival  of  the  Amaiynthia  in  Euboea,  held  at  the  temple  of 
Artemis  of  Amarynthus,  was  frequented  by  the  lonie  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
as  well  as  by  the  Diyopic  Karystus.  In  a  combat  proclaimed  between 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  to  settle  the  question  about  the  possession  of  the 
plain  of  LeUmtum,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  missile  weapons  should 
be  used  be  either  party ;  this  agreement  was  inscribed  and  recorded  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis  (Strabo,  x.  p.  448;  Livy,  xxxv.  38). 
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always  remained  connected  with  them,  came  after-> 
wards  to  be  only  one  out  of  many  complex  agencies 
by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and 
the  inferior  cities  in  relation  to  them,  played  each 
their  own  political  game,  in  which  religious  consi- 
derations will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  Amphi- 
80  far  as  we  know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  super. 
the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  treasures  of  the  orrhetrm- 
Delphian  temple.     "If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  ^^^f^'^' 
property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof, 
or  shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things 
in  the  temple,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and 
hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power." 
So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an  ener- 
getic imprecation  attached  to  it  ^     And  there  are 
some  examples  in  which  the  council^  construes  its 
functions  so  largely  as  to  receive  and  adjudicate 
upon  complaints  against  entire  cities,  for  offences 
against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks  generally.     But  for  the  most  part  its  inter- 

1  .£schiii.  De  Fak.  Legat.  c.  35.  p.  279 :  compare  adv.  Kteaiphont. 
c.  36.  p.  406. 

'  See  the  charge  which  ^achinea  alleges  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Lokriana  of  Amphiasa  against  Athens  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council 
(adv.  Kteaiphont.  c.  38.  p.  409).  Demosthenes  contradicts  his  rival  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  charge  having  been  brought,  saying  that  the  Am- 
phisseans  had  not  given  the  notice,  customary  and  requffed,  of  their 
intention  to  bring  it :  a  reply  which  admits  that  the  charge  might  be 
brought  (Demosth.  de  Coronft,  c  43.  p.  277). 

The  Amphiktyons  offer  a  reward  (ot  the  life  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer 
of  the  Gbeeks  at  Thermopylae ;  they  also  erect  columns  to  the  memory 
of  the  fiillen  Greeks  in  that  memorable  strait,  the  place  of  their  half* 
yearly  meeting  (Herod,  vii.  213-228)« 
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ference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  earliest  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view, 
is  the  Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th 
Olympiad  or  595  b.c,  conducted  by  Eurylochus 
theThessalian,  and  Kleisthenes  of  Siky6n»  and  pro* 
posed  by  Sol6n  of  Athens^ :  we  find  the  Amphi- 
ktyons  also  about  half  a  century  afterwards  under- 
taking the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions  through- 
out  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  contract 
with  the  Alkmseonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after 
a  conflagration'.  But  the  influence  of  this  council 
is  essentially  of  a  fluctuating  and  intermittent  cha- 
but  their  racter.  Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to  decide, 
in  Greciao  and  its  decisious  command  respect ;  but  such  occa- 
oniyTare  sions  are  rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known 
riondT*"  Grecian  history ;  while  there  are  other  occasions, 
and  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Delphian 
temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing 
said  about  it.  In  the  long  and  perturbed  period 
which  Thucydidds  describes,  he  never  once  men- 
tions the  Amphiktyons,  though  the  temple  and  the 
safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject^  as 
well  of  dispute  as  of  express  stipulation  between 
Athens  and  Sparta :  moreover,  among  the  twelve 

1  JEmcbm,  ady.  Ktesiph.  L  c.  Plutarch,  Soldo,  c.  xi.,  who  refers  to 
Aristotle  tp  TJ  T&v  UvSioyiK&v  diwypa^ — Pansan.  x.  37>  4 ;  Schol.  ad 
Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2.  Tas  'AfittuKTvoviK/ks  diiuu,  Zaai  irSkan  wphs  v6k€i£ 
turip  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  420).  These  Amphiktyonic  arbitrations,  howerer, 
are  of  rare  oocurrenoe  in  history,  and  very  commonly  abused. 

>  Herodot.  ii.  180,  t.  62. 

"  Thucyd.  i.  112,  iv.  118,  ▼.  18.  The  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  War 
(B.C.  364)  pretended  that  they  had  an  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  to 
the  administration  of  the  Delphian  temple,  under  accountability  to  the 
general  body  of  Greeks  for  the  proper  employment  of  its  possessions — 
thus  setting  aside  the  Amphiktyons  altogether  (Diodor.  xvi.  27). 
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constituent  members  of  the  council,  we  find  three — 
the  PerrhsebianSy  the  Magnates,  and  the  Achaeans 
of  Phthia — who  were  not  even  independent,  but 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  so  that  its  meetings, 
when  they  were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  probably 
expressed  only  the  feelings  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  members.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish 
against  others — when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to 
extrude  one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure 
admission  for  himself — it  became  convenient  to 
turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious  reality,  and 
we  shall  see  the  Athenian  ^schines  providing  a 
pretext  for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favour  of  the  minor 
Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes,  by  alleging  that 
these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the  old 
Amphiktyonic  oath^ 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as 
an  element  in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  institu- 
tion,  one  amongst  many  instances  of  the  primitive 
habit  of  religious  fraternisation,  but  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  rest — at  first  purely  reli- 
gious, then  religious  and  political  at  once,  lastly 
more  the  latter  than  the  former — highly  valuable 
in  the  infancy,  but  unsuited  to  the  maturity  of 
Greece,  and  called  into  real  working  only  on  rare 
occasions  when  its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes,  or  the  king  of 
Macedon.  In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with 
a  transient  light  which  affords  a  partial  pretence  for 

^  iBMhin.  de  Fak.  Legst.  p.  280.  c.  36.    The  fNurty  intrigues  which 
moved  the  coimeil  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  War  againat  the  Pholdans 

(B.C.  355)  may  be  seen  in  Diodorua*  xvi.  23-28  aeq. 
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the  imposing  title  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero — '*  com-* 
mune  Grceciae  concilium^ : "  but  we  should  com- 
pletely misinterpret  Grecian  history  if  we  regarded 
it  as  a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  ha^ 
bitually  obeyed.  Had  there  existed  any  such  *'  com* 
mune  concilium  "  of  tolerable  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism, and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind 
been  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole 
course  of  later  Grecian  history  would  probably  have 
been  altered ;  the  Macedonian  kings  would  have  re- 
mained only  as  respectable  neighbours,  borrowing 
civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their  mili- 
tary energies  upon  Thracians  and  Ulyrians ;  while 
united  Hellas  might  even  have  maintained  her  own 
territory  against  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  Sacred  War  against  the 
Phokians  (b.c.  355^,  after  which,  though  the  num- 
ber twelve  was  continued,  the  Phokians  were  dis- 
franchised, and  their  votes  transferred  to  Philip  of 
Macedon.      It  has  been   already  mentioned   that 
these  twelve  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  Hellas. 
Many  Hei-  Arcadlaus,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minyae,  Dryopes,  ^to- 
haVno  rv-  Haus,  alt  genuine  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended 
napatioD     j^  .^  .  ^^^  jjj  ^f  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of 

the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  contend  in  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games,  celebrated 
near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

'  Cicero,  De  luTentioii.  ii.  23.  The  representation  of  Dionysius  of 
HalikamassuB  (Ant.  Rom.  iv.  25)  overshoots  the  reality  still  more. 

About  the  common  festivals  and  Amphiktyones  of  the  Hellenic  world 
generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthnmskunde,  vol.  i.  sect. 
22,  24,  25 ;  also  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Qriech.  Staatsalterthii-* 
mer,  sect.  1 1-13. 
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Amphiktyons^  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen 
by  and  presumed  to  represent  them :  like  the 
Olympic  games,  they  came  round  every  four  years 
(the  interval  between  one  celebration  and  another 
being  four  complete  years,  which  the  Greeks  called 
a  PentaetSris) :  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first  humble  form 
of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  Apollo,  this  festival  was  doubtless  of  im- 
memorial antiquity^ ;  but  the  first  extension  of  it 
into  Pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have  already  re- 
marked), the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of 
competition,  and  the  first  introduction  of  a  conti- 
nuous record  of  the  conquerors,  date  only  from 
the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency  of  the 

*  Plutarch,  Sympos.  vii.  5,  1. 

'  In  this  early  phase  of  the  Pythian  festival,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  every  eight  years,  marking  what  we  should  call  an  Octaetlris, 
and  what  the  early  Greeks  called  an  Ennaet^ris  (Censorinus,  De  Die 
Natali,  c.  18).  This  period  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  the  Grecian  calendar,  for  99  lunar  months 
coincide  very  nearly  with  eight  solar  years.  The  discovery  of  this  coin- 
cidence is  ascribed  by  Censorinus  to  Kleostratus  of  Tenedos,  whose  age 
is  not  directly  known ;  he  must  be  anterior  to  Meton,  who  discovered 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  solar  years,  but  (I  imagine)  not  much  anterior. 
In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Ideler,  it  seems  to  me  not  proved,  nor  can 
I  believe,  that  this  octennial  period  with  its  solar  and  lunar  coincidence 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times  of  their  mythical  anti- 
quity, or  before  the  year  600  b.c.  See  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chnmo- 
logic,  vol.  i.  p.  366;  vol.  ii.  p.  607.  The  practice  of  the  Eleiansto  cele- 
brate the  Olympic  games  alternately  after  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar 
months,  though  attested  for  a  later  time  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  is 
not  proved  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  there  were  ancient  octennial  recur- 
ring festivals  does  not  establish  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
octaeteric  or  enneateric  period  :  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  details 
of  the  Boeotian  ba4>vrf<f>opia,  described  in  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  sect.  239» 
are  very  ancient.  See  on  the  old  mythical  Octaetlris,  O.  Miiller,  Or- 
chomenos,  p.  218  seqq.^  and  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen,  und  Isth- 
mien,  sect.  4.  p.  22. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War 
against  Kirrha.  What  is  called  the  first  Pythian 
contest  coincides  with  the  third  year  of  the  48th 
Olympiad,  or  585  b.c.  From  that  period  forward 
the  games  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but 
the  date  just  named,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the  habit  of  pe- 
riodical frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and 
from  distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Gre- 
cian world. 
Temple  of  The  fouudation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself 
reaches  far  beyond  all  historical  knowledge,  form* 
ing  one  of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  Hellas. 
It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  in  the 
Iliad :  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  in* 
troduced  under  its  auspices,  and  the  earliest  Gre- 
cian colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c,  are  established  in  consonance  with  its 
mandate.  Delphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most 
ancient  circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally  ve- 
nerated oracles  and  sanctuaries:  and  Delphi  not  only 
receives  honours  and  donations,  but  also  answers 
questions,  from  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Etruscans, 
Romans,  &c. :  it  is  not  exclusively  Hellenic*  One 
of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked  for 
from  this  and  other  great  religious  establishments 
was,  that  it  should  resolve  his  doubts  in  cases  of 
perplexity — that  it  should  advise  him  whether  to 
\^  -  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project — ^that 

'^^  it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his   fate  under 

given  circumstances,  and  inform  him,  if  suffering 
under  distress,  on  what  conditions  the  gods  would 
grant  him  relief.     The  three  priestesses  of  Dodona 
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with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess  of  Del- 
phi sitting  on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a 
certain  gas  or  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rock,  were 
alike  competent  to  determine  these  difficult  points : 
and  we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in 
this  history,  with  what  complete  faith  both  the 
question  was  put  and  the  answer  treasured  up — 
what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon 
public  and  private  proceeding  \  The  hexameter 
verses  in  which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  her- 
self were  indeed  often  so  equivocal  or  unintelligible, 
that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to 
interpret  and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined 
by  the  result ;  yet  the  general  faith  in  the  oracle 
was  noway  shaken  by  such  painful  experience.  For 
as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of  being 
explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god 
had  spoken  falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had  not 

^  See  the  argument  of  Cicero  in  favour  of  divination,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  valuable  treatise  De  Divinatione.  Chiysippus  and  the  ablest  of 
the  stoic  philosophers  both  set  forth  a  plausible  theory  demonstrating 
a  priori  the  probability  of  prophetic  warnings  deduced  from  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  gods ;  if  you  deny  altogether  the  occurrence 
of  such  warnings,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  you  must  deny 
either  the  existence,  or  the  foreknowledge,  or  the  beneficence,  of  the 
gods  (c.  38).  Then  the  veracity  of  the  Delphian  oracle  had  been  de- 
monstrated in  innumerable  instances,  of  which  Chrysippus  had  made  a 
large  collection :  and  upon  what  other  supposition  could  the  immense 
credit  of  the  oracle  be  explained  (c.  19)  ?  "  CoUegit  innumerabilia  ora- 
cula  Chrysippus,  et  nullum  sine  locuplete  teste  et  auctore  :  quae  quia 
nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.  Defendo  unum  hoc :  nunquam  illud  oraculum 
Delphis  tarn  celebre  clarumque  fiiisset,  neque  tantis  donis  refertum 
omnium  populorum  et  regum,  nisi  omnis   letas  oraculorum  illorum 

veritatem  esset  experta. Maneat  id,  quod   negari  non  potest,  nisi 

omnem  historiam  perverterimus,  multis  sseculis  verax  fiiisse  id  oracu- 
lum." Cicero  admits  that  it  had  become  less  trustworthy  in  his  time, 
and  tries  to  explain  this  decline  of  prophetic  power  :  compare  Plutarch, 
De  Defect.  Oracul.  y 

z2 
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been  correctly  understood — no  man  of  genuine  piety 
oraciei  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.  There  were 
Sbft'Sf  thT  many  other  oracles  throughout  Greece  besides  Del- 
to'ronsuu  ^  phi  and  Dodona :  Apollo  was  open  to  the  inquiries 
them.  of  the  faithful  at  Pt6on  in  Boeotia,  at  Abae  in  Pho- 
kis,  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  in  Lykia, 
and  other  places :  in  like  manner  Zeus  gave  an-- 
swers  at  Olynipia^Poseiddn  atTaenarus,  Amphiaraus 
at  Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mallus,  &c.  And  this 
habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the 
still  more  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to 
undertake  no  enterprise  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained how  the  gods  viewed  it,  and  what  measures 
they  were  likely  to  take.  Sacrifices  were  offered^ 
and  the  interior  of  the  victim  carefully  examined, 
with  the  same  intent :  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked- 
for  coincidences,  casual  expressions,  &c.  were  all 
construed  as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To 
sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  undertaking, 
or  to  consult  the  oracle  with  the  same  view,  are 
familiar  expressions^  embodied  in  the  language. 
Nor  could  any  man  set  about  a  scheme  with  com- 
fort until  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner 
or  other  that  the  gods  were  favourable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those 
mental  analogies  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  na- 
tion, which  Herodotus  indicates.  And  the  common 
habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occa- 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  8,  20 :— *0  dc  'Ao-iddn^r  oKovcras,  ori  wdkuf 
in  avT6v  rtOvfttvos  ttri  Xcvcm^c^v,  cfovXifcraA*  &c.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
iii.  2,  22  :— fi^  XPV^'^P^C*^^  ro^v  "EXXiyvar  fif>  'EXX^Moy  iroXcfi^i-^ 
compare  Iliad,  vii.  460. 
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sions  useful  in  maintaining  unanimity  among  men 
not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same  political  superior. 
In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by 
mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the 
minds  of  the  emigrants  were  greatly  determined 
towards  cordial  co-operation  by  their  knowledge 
that  the  expedition  had  been  directed,  the  CEkist 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved, 
by  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the 
fact :  that  god,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Greeks,  ''takes  delight  always  in  the  foundation 
of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  first 
8tone^" 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above 
the  common  territory,  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter— with  which  the  historical  Hellens  take  their 
start:    community  of  blood,    language,   religious 
point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals*,  and  also 
(with  certain  allowances)  of  manners  andcharacter. 
The  analo&:y  of  manners  and  character  between  the  General 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian   Kynaetha^  and  manner 
the  polite  Athens,  was  indeed   accompanied  with  GJI^eki.'*** 
wide  differences :  yet  if  we  compare  the  two  with 
foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  certain  nega- 
tive characteristics,  of  much  importance,  common 
to  both.     In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there 
prevail  either  human  sacrifices* — or  deliberate  mu- 

^  Callimach.  Hymn.  ApoU.  55,  with  Spanheim's  note ;  Cicero,  De 
Divinat.  i.  1. 

'  See  this  point  strikingly  illustrated  by  Plato,  Repub.  v.  p.  470-471 
(c.  16),  and  Isocrates,  Panegyr.  p.  102. 

'  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Kynaetha,  see  the  remarkable  observations 
of  Polybius,  iv.  17-23. 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  172  of  this  History. 
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tilation,  such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears,  hands, 
feet,  &c. — or  castration — or  selling  of  children  into 
slavery — or  polygamy — or  the  feeling  of  unlimited 
obedience  towards  one  man :  all  customs  which 
might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the  con- 
temporary Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
ThraciansS  &c.  The  habit  of  running,  wrestling, 
boxing,  &c.  in  gymnastic  contests,  with  the  body 
perfectly  naked — was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having 
been  first  adopted  as  a  Lacedaemonian  fashion  in  the 
fourteenth  Olympiad:  ThucydidSs  and  Herodotus 
remark,  that  it  was  not  only  not  practised,  but 
even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  Non-Hellens*. 
Of  such  customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all 
the  Greeks,  and  peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished 
from  others,  we  cannot  specify  a  great  number; 
but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that 

>  For  examples  and  evidences  of  these  practices,  see  Herodot.  ii.  162 ; 
the  amputation  of  the  nose  and  ears  of  Patarb^mis  by  Apries  king  of 
Egypt  (Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  9-13).  There  were  a  hurge  number  of  men 
deprived  of  hands,  feet,  or  eyesight,  in  the  satrapy  of  C}tus  the  younger, 
who  had  inflicted  all  these  severe  punishments  for  the  prevention  of 
crime — he  did  not  (says  Xenopfaon)  suffer  criminals  to  scoff  at  him  (fZa 
KaraytXqv),  The  cxro/i^  was  carried  on  at  Sardis  (Herodot.  iii.  49) — 
500  Traidcff  (KT6fjMu  formed  a  portion  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the 
Babylonians  to  the  court  of  Suaa  (Herod,  iii.  92).  Selling  of  children 
for  exportation  by  the  Thracians  (Herod,  v.  6) ;  there  is  some  trace  of 
this  at  Athens  prior  to  the  Solonian  legislation  (Plutarch,  Sol6n,  23), 
arising  probably  out  of  the  cruel  state  of  the  law  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  For  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  Kronus  by  the  Carthaginians, 
in  troubled  times,  (according  to  the  language  of  Ennius,  "  Poeni  solid 
suos  sacrificare  puellos,")  Diodor.  xx.  14 ;  xiii.  86.  Porphyr.  de  Abs- 
tment.  ii.  56 :  the  pradaoe  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Mover's  Die 
Religion  der  Phonizier,  p.  298-304. 

Arrian  blames  Alexander  for  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the 
satrap  B^ssus»  saying  that  it  was  an  act  altogether  barbaric  (i.  e.  non- 
Hellenic),  (Exp.  Al.  iv.  7,  6).  About  the  <r€fia<rfjAs  B^onp^nrft  wtpi  r6v 
fiaaikia  in  Asia,  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  526. 

=  Thucyd.  i.  6;  Herodot.  i.  10. 
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there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences, 
a  general  Hellenic  sentiment  and  character,  which 
counted  among  the  cementing  causes  of  a  union 
apparently  so  little  assured. 

For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  po"^c*i 

'  *  *  sovereignty 

sovereignty,  complete  disunion  was  among  their  attached  to 
most  cherished  principles.  The  only  source  of  su-  rate  city— 
preme  authority  to  which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  " X 
attachment,  was  to  be  sought  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  city.  Authority  seated  in  another  city 
might  operate  upon  his  fears — might  procure  for 
him  increased  security  and  advantages,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to 
Athens  and  her  subject  allies — might  even  be  mildly 
exercised  I  and  inspire  no  special  aversion :  but  still 
the  principle  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sen- 
timent  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  always  found  gravi- 
tating towards  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  his  own 
Bonis  or  EkklSsia.  This  is  a  disposition  common 
both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative 
even  among  the  different  towns  belonging  to  the 
same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic  name — Achseans, 
Phokians,  Boeotians,  &c.  The  twelve  Achaean  cities 
are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival 
which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  congress, — ^but 
equal  and  independent  political  communities :  the 
Boeotian  towns,  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes, 
their  reputed  metropolis,  recognise  certain  common 
obligations,  and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters, 
chosen  officers  named  Boeotarchs, — but  we  shall  see, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted 
chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.     That 
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great,  successful,  and  fortunate  revolution  which 
merged  the  several  independent  political  communi- 
ties of  Attica  into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took 
place  before  the  time  of  authentic  history:  it  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero  Theseus,  but 
we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its  compa- 
ratively large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  ex- 
ception to  Hellenic  tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within 
the  city- walls — thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the 
Each  city  Grcck  mind.  The  relation  between  one  city  and 
rest  in  M  ^  auothcr  was  an  international  relation,  not  a  rela- 
UoMUeia-  tion  subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  po- 
litical aggregate.  Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own 
city- walls,  an  Athenian  found  himself  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing  more 
than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  pro- 
perty in  house  or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  mar- 
riage with  any  native  woman,  nor  sue  for  legal 
protection  against  injury  except  through  the  me- 
diation of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  in- 
termarriage and  of  acquiring  landed  property  was 
occasionally  granted  by  a  city  to  some  individual 
nou- freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favour,  and  some- 
times (though  very  rarely)  reciprocated  generally 
between  two  separate  cities'.  But  the  obligations 
between  one  city  and  another,  or  between  the  ci- 
tizen of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are 
all  matters  of  special  covenant,  agreed  to  by  the 
sovereign  authority  in  each.     Such  coexistence  of 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  6,  12.  It  is  unnecessar)'  to  refer  to  the  many 
inscriptions  which  confer  upon  some  individual  non-freeman  the  right 
of  cVtya/iin  and  cyiCTT/rrtr. 
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entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship 
in  other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas,  and 
modem  language  is  not  well  furnished  with  ex- 
pressions to  describe  Greek  political  phaenomena. 
We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  alien 
when  he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we 
can  hardly  say  that  he  was  a,  foreigner ;  and  though 
the  relations  between  Corinth  and  Athens  were  in 
principle  international,  yet  that  word  would  be  ob- 
viously unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autono- 
mies of  Hellas,  besides  that  we  require  it  for  de- 
scribing the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally  with 
Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to 
use  a  word  such  as  interpoliticalf  to  describe  the 
transactions  between  separate  Greek  cities,  so  nu- 
merous in  the  course  of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  butcUy 
to  look  for  sovereign  authority  beyond  the  limits  menlhea- 
of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  '-,"^^"31. 
have  a  city  to  look  to  :  scattered  villages  will  not  f^^^^"^ 
satisfy  in  his  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  upon  wan 
security,    and   dignity.     Though  the  coalescence  scale  of 
of  smaller  towns  into  a  larger  is  repugnant  to  his   *"*"** 
feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him 
a   manifest  advance  in  the   scale  of  civilization. 
Such  at  least  is  the  governing  sentiment  of  Greece 
throughout  the  historical  period ;    for  there   was 
always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate 
— the  rudest  and  least  advanced  among  them — ^who 
dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and  upon  whom  the 
citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  down 
as  inferiors.     Such  village  residence  was  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  Epirots'  universally »  and  prevailed 
throughout  Hellas  itself  in  those  very  early  and 
even  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which  Thucydidte 
looked  back  as  deplorably  barbarous; — ^times  of 
universal  poverty  and  insecurity, — absence  of  pa- 
cific intercourse, — petty  warfare  and  plunder,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed,— endless 
migration  without  any  local  attachments.  Many  of 
the  considerable  cities  of  Greece  are  mentioned  as 
^ggi'Gg^tions  of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of  them 
in  times  comparatively  recent.  Tegea  and  Manti- 
neia  in  Arcadia  represent  in  this  way  the  conflu- 
ence of  eight  villages  and  five  villages  respectively ; 
Dymd  in  Achaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period 
even  later  than  the  Persian  invasion*;  the  like 
seems  to  have  happened  with  Megara  and  Tanagra. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued 
their  village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  it  suited  the  purposes  of  Sparta  to 
keep  them  thus  disunited ;  a  policy  which  we  shall 
see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of 
Mantineia  (into  its  primitive  component  villages) 
which  the  Spartan  contemporaries  of  Agesilaus 
carried  into  effect,  but  which  was  reversed  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  para- 
mount,— as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of  Mega- 
lopolis out  of  a  large  number  of  petty  Arcadian 

>  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  28-^;  Thucyd.  ii.  80.  See  Dio  Chryaostom, 
Or.  zlvii.  p.  225,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Rei8k.-~^fMiXXoy  tipothfro  diouctXcrBai  jcor^ 
KtufJMS,  Tois  papfidpois  6fU}tov£t  4  <''X$P>  wSKfcK  Koi  Upoiia  l^x^iv. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337, 342, 386 ;  Pausan.  yiii.  45,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Quaest. 
Griec.  c.  17-37. 
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towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures 
of  £palDeiaondas^  As  this  measure  was  an  ele- 
vation of  Arcadian  importance,  so  the  reverse  pro- 
ceeding— the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its  ele- 
mentary villages — was  not  only  a  sentence  of  pri- 
vation  and  suffering,  but  also  a  complete  extinction 
of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity. 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  vHiagere- 
Akarnanians  maintained  their  separate  village  re-  numermM 
sidence  down  to  a  still  later  period,  preserving  Grc"c— 
along  with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disor-  JJcm  °^ 
derly  pugnacity*.     Their  villages  were  unfortified,  f^f^'ddefc 
and  defended  only  by  comparative  inaccessibility  ; 
in  case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with  their  cattle 
into  the  woods  and  mountains.     Amidst  such  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for 
that  expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings 
to  which  protected  intra-mural  residence  and  in- 
creased numbers  gave  birth ;  there  was  no  conse- 
crated acropolis  or  agora — no  ornamented  temples 
and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  continued  offerings  of 

Pauaan.  Tiii.  27,  2-5 ;  Diod.  xv.  72 :  compare  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  1,  5. 

The  description  of  the  Huhkutls  of  Maiitineia  ia  in  Xenophon,  Hel- 
len.  V.  2,  6-8  :  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  his  philo-Laconian  bias.  We 
see  by  the  case  of  the  Phokians  after  the  Sacred  War  (Diodor.  zyL  60 ; 
Pauaan.  x.  3,  2)  how  heavy  a  punishment  this  dtoucurts  was.  Compare 
also  the  instructive  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  Kleigente  at  Sparta, 
when  he  invoked  the  Lacedsemonian  interference  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  incipient  federation,  or  junction  of  towns  into  a  common 
potitical  aggregate,  which  was  growing  up  round  Olynthus  (Xen.  Hellen. 
V.  2,  11, 2).  The  wise  and  admirable  conduct  of  Olynthus,  and  the  re- 
luctance of  the  lesser  neighbouring  cities  to  merge  themselves  in  this 
union,  are  forcibly  set  forth ;  also  the  interest  of  Sparta  in  keeping  aU 
the  Greek  towns  disunited.  Compare  the  description  of  the  treatment 
of  Capua  by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxvi.  16). 

'  Thucyd.  i.  5 ;  iii.  94.     Xeuoph.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5. 
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successive  generations^ — no  theatre  for  music  or 
recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — 
none  of  those  fixed  arrangements,  for  transacting 
public  business  with  regularity  and  decorum,  which 
the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  sentiment  of 
locality,  deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence. 
The  village  was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a 
subordinate,  appertaining  as  a  limb  to  the  organised 
body  called  the  City.  But  the  City  and  the  State 
are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the 
same.  While  no  organisation  less  than  the  City 
can  satisfy  the  exigences^  of  an  intelligent  free- 
man, the  City  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any  higher 
political  unity.  It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta 
even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power  was  not 
(properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutina- 
tion of  five  adjacent  villages,  retaining  unchanged 
its  old-fashioned  trim  ^  for  the  extreme  defensibility 


'  Paiuanias,  x.  4,  1 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Phokian  ir^is  Panopeus 
indicate  what  he  included  in  the  idea  of  a  w6Kis : — ciye  ovofuurai  nr 
v6Kuf  Koi  TCVTovs,  ols  yt  ovk  dpx^ui,  ol  yvftpdatSv  iarw  ov  $€aTpo¥,  ovk 
ayop^  Ixovtriv,  o^x  vdoifi  Kortpx^t'^i^^  «V  Kpr^vtiv*  oKKh  iv  ureyais  icoi- 
Xais  Kara  rag  fcoXv/Sar  /taKtara  r^  w  roig  Upto-uf,  ivravBa  oUoviiw  ciri 
\ap6hpi^»  6fjM£  di  opoi  yt  rrjg  X^P^^  flirtp  avrois  els  rovr  6fi6povg,  Kates 
r^v  avWoyov  avve^povs  Ka\  ofrroi  veimovo'i  rbv  ^»kik6v. 

The  fiucpii  iroXla-fiaTa  of  the  Pelasgtans  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Athds  (Thucyd.  iy.  109)  seem  to  haVe  been  something  between  villages 
and  cities.  When  the  Phokians,  after  the  Sacred  War^  were  deprive<l 
of  their  cities  and  forced  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyons.  the  order 
was  that  no  village  should  contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  and  that  no 
village  should  be  within  the  distance  of  a  furlong  of  any  other  (Diodor. 
xvi.  60). 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  1,  8.  17  d*  ric  n\fi6v«iv  KOifAwp  KowaviareXeios  ir<(Xtr, 
rf  brf  nd<njs  ^xova-a  ire  pas  rfjs  avrapKtias,  Compare  also  iii.  6,  14 ;  and 
Plato,  Legg.  viii,  p.  848. 
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of  its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of  its  inhabit- 
ants  supplied  the  absence  of  walls,  while  the  disci- 
pline imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigour 
and  minuteness  anything  known  in  Greece.  And 
thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city  in  respect  to 
external  appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  re- 
spect to  perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political 
routine.  The  contrast  between  the  humble  appear- 
ance and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed  out  by  Thu- 
cydidSs\  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of 
Pisa,  wherein  Olympia  is  situated,  had  once  en- 
joyed the  honourable  privilege  of  administering  the 
Olympic  festival.  Having  been  robbed  of  it  and 
subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took 
advantage  of  various  movements  and  tendencies 
among  the  larger  Grecian  powers  to  try  and  regain 
it ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find  their 
claim  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers,  and 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  distinction^.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the  Pisatid  territory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  com-  Hellenic 
pelled  to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  IffepSus 
constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start  from,  faj[l!!5'7 
because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable  Pfc-exUring 

1-1  T-fc  1  •  elemente 

US  to  ascend  any  higher.     By  what  circumstances,  untrace- 
or  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  this  aggregate  * 
was  brought  together  and  modified,  we  find  no  evi- 
dence entitled  to  credit.     There  are  indeed  various 
names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate  ante-Hel- 
lenic inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the 

^  Thucyd.  i.  10.  o(k€  (wouctcBfiarit  ir6ktwg,  oih-f  Upois  kcu.  koto- 
a-Ktvait  iroXvrcXf (Tft  xP/^<>M**^^f  f^f'^o,  K^fias  dc  rf  iroXaif  rfjt  'E^ados 
rp&ir^  olKurBei<rrjSy  ifmivoiT  hf  vnohttaripa, 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  theKurdtes,  the  Kaukdnes, 
the  Acnes,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the  Tel- 
chines,  the  Boeotian  Thracians,  the  Telebcse,  the 
Ephyri,  the  Phlegyae,  &c.  These  are  names  be- 
longing to  legendary,  not  to  historical  Greece — 
extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends,  by 
the  logograpbers  and  subsequent  historians,  who 
strung  together  out  of  them  a  supposed  history  of 
the  past,  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  historical 
evidence  were  very  little  understood.  That  these 
names  designated  real  nations,  may  be  true,  but 
here  our  knowledge  ends.  We  have  no  well-informed 
witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their  limits  of  resi- 
dence, their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we 
know  how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse 
from  the  historical  Hellens — whom  we  are  warranted 
in  calling,  not  indeed  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any  tole- 
rable evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the 
unknown  ante-Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the 
name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so ;  but 
this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predi- 
cates, noway  enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history, 
nor  enabling  us  to  explain — what  would  be  the  real 
historical  problem— 'how  or  from  whom  the  Hel- 
lens acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes, 
arts,  &c.  with  which  they  begin  their  career.  Who- 
ever has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems 
respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal  belief  of 
Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul  Rochette  (which  ap- 
pears to  me  at  least  the  most  consistent  way  of 
proceeding),  to  the  interpretative  and  half-incre- 
dulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as 
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Niebuhr,  or  O.  MuUer,  or  Dr.  Thirwall* — ^will  not 
be  displeased  with  my  resolution  to  decline  so  inso- 
luble a  problem.  No  attested  facts  are  now  present 
to  us — none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
didds  even  in  their  age — on  which  to  build  trust- 
worthy affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians.  And  where  such  is  the  case,  we  may 
without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus 
respecting  one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard 
for  explaining  the  inundation  of  the  NUe  by  a  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  circumfluous  Ocean — 
that ''  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the  invi- 
sible world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism^/' 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  Andent 
towns  or  villages  called  Pelasgian,  m  Greece  Proper,  not  know. 

^  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  ch.  viii.  p.  215,  274;  Raoul 
Bochette,  Hictoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  book  i.  ch.  5;  Niebuhr, 
Romiiche  Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  26-64,  2nd  ed.  (the  section  entitled 
Die  Oenotrer  und  Pelasger) ;  O.  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  (Einlei- 
tung,  ch.  ii.  p.  76-100) ;  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 
p.  36-64.  The  dissentient  opinions  of  Kruse  and  Mannert  may  be 
found  in  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  p.  398-425 ;  Mannert,  Geographic  der 
Griechen  und  Romer,  Part  viii.  introduct.  p.  4.  seqq. 

Niebuhr  puts  together  all  the  mythical  and  genealogical  traces,  many 
of  them  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  equivocal,  of  the  existence  of 
Pelasgi  in  various  localities ;  and  then,  summing  up  their  cumulative 
e£Fect,  asserts  ("  not  as  an  hypothesis,  but  with  full  historical  convic- 
tion," p.  54)  "  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgians,  perhaps  the 
most  extended  people  in  all  Europe,  were  spread  from  the  Po  and  the 
Amo  to  the  Rhyndakus"  (near  Kyzikus),  with  only  an  interruption  in 
Thrace.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  contrast 
between  his  feeling  of  disgust,  despair  and  aversion  to  the  subject, 
when  he  begins  the  inquiry  ("  the  name  Pelasgi,*'  he  says,  "  is  odious 
to  the  historian,  who  hates  the  spurious  philology  out  qf  which  the  pre- 
tences  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  such  extinct  people  arise,*'  p.  28), 
and  the  full  confidence  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  concludes  it. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  23 : — ^"O  dc  n€pi  rov  'Oicc<£yov  tiiras,  €s  a<f>av€s  rbv 
fivBou  dp€V€iKas,  ovK  ?x€4  tKtyxov, 


able. 
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since  776  b.c.  But  there  still  existed  in  two  dif- 
ferent places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One  portion 
of  these  occupied  the  towns  of  Plakia  and  SkylakS 
near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis  ;  another  dwelt  in 
a  town  called  KrSstdn,  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf  ^ 
There  were  moreover  certain  other  Pelasgian  town- 
ships which  he  does  not  specify — it  seems  indeed, 
from  Thucydidfis,  that  there  were  some  little  Pe- 
lasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos^. 
Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  people  of  KrSst6n,  those  of  Plakia  and 
Skylakd,  and  those  of  the  other  unnamed  Pelasgian 
townships,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  each 
of  them  respectively  a  different  language  from  their 
neighbours  around  them.  He  informs  us,  more- 
over, that  their  language  was  a  barbarous  (t.  e.  a 
non-Hellenic)  language ;  and  this  fact  he  quotes 
as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian 
language  was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from 
the  Hellenic.  He  at  the  same  time  states  expressly 
that  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  what  language 
the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke — one  proof,  among 
others,  that  no  memorials  nor  means  of  distinct 
information  concerning  that  people  could  have  been 
open  to  him. 

'  That  Kr6tt6n  is  the  proper  reading  in  Herodotus  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe — not  Krotdn^  as  Dionys.  Hal.  represents  it  (Ant.  Rom. 
i.  26) — in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  109.  Compare  the  new  Fragmenta  of  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 
edited  from  the  Vatican  MS.  by  Kramer,  and  since  by  Tafel  (Tubingen, 
1844),  sect.  34.  p.  26, — ^tcrio-av  d*  t^v  XtppSmfaov  ravrqv  t&v  cVe  \rjfjLyov 
TlfkafTy&v  Tiv€s,  (Is  ir€VT€  di7jpfifi€voi  irokio'fjMTa'  JCktapas,  *0\6<f>v^v, 
* AKpo$6i>ovs,  CuoVf  Ovairov. 
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This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amidst  so  many  con-  Hiitorjcai 
jectnres  concerning  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  JsJ^Ta 
be  said  to  know  upon  the  testimony  of  a  competent  unj^e! 
and  contemporary  witness :  the  few  townships — ' 
scattered  and  inconsiderablCybut  all  that  Herodotus 
in  his  day  knew  as  Pelasgian-— spoke  a  barbarous 
language.     And  upon  such  a  point  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  judge.     If  then  (infers  the 
historian)  all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same 
language  as  those  of  Kre8t6n  and  Plakia,  they  must 
have  changed  their  language  at  the  time  when  they 
passed  into    the    Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became 
HeUens.  Now  Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate 
to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to  its  great  actual 
size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians ' ;     , 
the  Heltens  having  been  originally  an  inconsider-     ^ 
able  people.     Among   those  other  nations  once 
barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  be- 
come hellenised,   we  may    probably   number  the 
Leleges ;  and  with  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Pelasgians,  we  have  contemporary  testimony 
proving  the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later 
times.    Philippus  the  Karian  historian  attested  the^ 
present  existence,  and  believed  in  the  past  exist- 
ence, of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent 
cultivators  under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the 
Helots  in  Laconia  or  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly^.  We 

^  Herod,  i.  57.  npoa-Ktx^fnjK^^i^  alrf  xdi  SXX»p  iBviwf  fiapfiap^p 

*  Athensef.  yi.  p.  271 «  ^iXunroc  <V  rf  mpA  Kap&v  mi  AcXtywr  ov/« 
ypofifutri,  KoraXf^as  roits  Aaxedat/iovtW  'EtKuras  Koi  rovs  OcrroXiJCovs 
ircvcWaff,  Kol  Kopas  ^crt  rois  A/Ki^iP  wfr  oUrrans  xpfijV'aa'Bai  ndXat  rr 

KoX   9VV. 
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may  be  very  sure  that  there  were  no  Hellens — ^no 
men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongue — standing  in 
Historical    guch  a  relation  to  the  Karians.  Among  those  many 
bar^lTi    barbaric-speaking  nations  whom  Herodotus  believed 
muoguage  ^  j^^^^  changed  their  language  and  passed  into 
Hellens  9  we  may   therefore   fairly   consider  the 
Leleges  to  have  been  included.    For  next  to  the 
Pelasgians  and  Pelasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex 
figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  legendary  genea- 
logies ;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Hellenic  soil. 
statemenu       Confining  myself   to  historical  evidence,   and 
wit^et     believing  that  no  assured  results  can  be  derived 
thfwgtori.  ^^^  '^®  attempt  to  transform  legend  into  history, 
cai  Peias.    }  acceot  thc  Statement  of  Herodotus  with  confidence 

gians  and  *^ 

Leie^etare  as  to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelas- 
mitted,-!    gians  of  his  day,  and  I  believe  the  same  with  regard 
they  fiuhe  ^  thc  historical  Leleges — ^but  without  presuming 
pd^\7t    ^  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  legendary 
and  LeiegM  Pdasgiaus  and  Leleges,  the  supposed  ante-Hellenic 
inhabitants  of  Greece.    And  I  think  this  course 
more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical  inquiry 
than  that  which  comes  recommended  by  the  high 
authority  of  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  who  softens  and  ex- 
plains away  the  statement  of  Herodotus  until  it  is 
made  to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians  of  Plakia 
and  Kr^tdn  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.    The  aflir- 
ipation  of  Herodotus  is  distinct,  and  twice  re« 
peated,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  these  towns  and  of 
his  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  language  ;  and  that 
word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpreta* 
tion\  To  suppose  that  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus, 

^  Herod.  L  57.    "Hpripa  dc  ykwrvatf  Uatuf  ol  UfkaayoU  oifK  llx^ 
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had  heard  almost  erery  variety  of  Greek,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian, 

drpcjctttff  ffZrat.   cI  dc  XP^^  itm  r^iciiaifiOfuifMf  Xtyttp  rotcrt  nhf  tn 

town  nt\aay&Pf  iw  Mp  TvparivAp  KpiycrrvM  inlXiy  ohudprmp KaX 

r^v  HKoKttfP  T€  KcA  2Kvkdiaf¥  nrXo<ry«»v  o2kurcbT»r  ^  'E\kri<nr6wr^ 

Km  Sira  SKka  UtktmyiKk  idpra  iroXio-fuira  r^  othfofta  ficrcjSaXc*  tl  rov-' 
rotort  M  Xryv«y«  i(<ray  o2  IlcXaoyo^  fidpfiapw  ykwr<ra»  lipr€s.  E{  ro/wr 
i(ir  cat  iray  roiovro  t6  IIcXaaTMc^y,  tA  'Attm^  I0yo9,  i6v  UtkaaytKbp  4fui 
r^  f(€r<]0«XJ7  t;J  ^£  *EXXi;mi9  xai  r^y  yXcMnroy  fitr^fioBf  xol  y^p  di;  offrc 
oi  Kpi/irrwM^rai  ouddfuuori  r«»v  pvp  axf^tasfFtfuouct^PTVP  tltrl  6fAoyX»cra-oi, 
oCn  ol  SXkaKOfvol^  aifUat  di,  Sft^ykwrtroi,  di;Xov<rt  dc,  &n  r6p  YivtiKavTO 
y\m<r<rri9  xapaKTtjpa  /urafiabwpT^s  €t  ravra  rh  x^P*^  tovtop  t^ovvi 
€P  <f)iv\aicff. 

In  the  next  chapter  Herodofciu  again  calls  the  Pelasgian  nation  fidp- 
/Sapov. 

ReipeetiBg  this  Umguage  heard  hy  Herodotus  at  Kr^stdn  and  Pkkia, 
Dr.  Thirlwall  oksenres  (chap.  iL  p.  60),  "  This  language  Herodotus 
describes  as  barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  iact  he  grounds  his  general  con* 
elusion  as  to  the  aneient  Pebsgian  tongue.  But  he  has  not  entered 
mto  any  details  that  might  have  served  to  ascertain  the  manner  or  de- 
gree in  which  it  differed  from  the  Greek.  Still  the  expressions  he  uses 
would  have  appeared  to  imply  that  it  was  essentially  foreign,  had  he 
not  spokeu  quite  as  strongly  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  his  words.  When  he  is  enumerating 
the  dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  he  observes  that 
the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia  agree  not  at  all  in  their  tongue  with  those  of 
Kaiia;  and  he  applies  the  very  same  term  to  these  dialects,  which  he 
had  before  used  in  speaking  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelasgian  language. 
This  passage  affords  a  measure  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  force  of 
the  word  barbarian  in  the  former.  Nothing  more  can  be  safely  inferred 
from  it,  than  that  the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus  heard  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  elsewhere,  sounded  to  him  a  strange  jargon ;  as 
did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus  to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to 
a  Florentine.  This  fact  leaves  its  real  nature  and  relation  to  the  Greek 
quite  uncertain ;  and  we  are  the  less  justified  in  building  on  it,  ais  the 
history  of  Pelasgian  settlements  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  traditions 
which  Herodotus  reports  on  that  subject  have  by  no  means  equal  weight 
with  statements  made  from  his  personal  observation.''  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  ii.  p.  60,  2nd  edit.) 

In  the  statement  delivered  by  Herodotus  (to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here 
refers)  about  the  language  spoken  in  the  Ionic  Greek  cities,  the  Histo- 
lian  had  said  (i.  142), — I^Scrcrav  dc  ed  rrjp  ainifp  odroi  pepopiKOin,  dkXh 
Tp&trcvs  Ti(r<r€pas  irapaycry€«»p,  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Pri6ne,— cV  t^ 
Kaplg  KOToiiofpnu  kotci  ravrh  6taK€y6p^pai  cr^i.  £phesus,  Kolophon, 
&c« — ovrol  al  fr^cis  r^i  wp^repop  Xc^^^urj^ot  6pcXoytav<ri  Karh  yk&a-" 
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Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Lydian,  and  other  languages, 
did  not  know  how  to  diatinguish  bad  Hellenic  from 
nonr Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgement  inadmissible  ;  at 

auv  ovdiv,  <r<f)l  d^  Sfiotfuopiovat,    The  Chians  and  Erjrthneans, — Kara 

y\»a-p7js  T€a-(rtp(s  yiyvovrat. 

The  words  yk&<r<n)s  x°^P^"^P  (''distinctive  mode  of  speech '')  are 
common  to  both  these  passages,  but  their  meaning  in  the  one  and  in 
the  other  is  to  be  measured  by  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  which 
the  author  is  speaking,  as  well  as  to  the  words  which  accompaiu)^  them, 
-^especially  the  word  /3d/>/3apof  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  think 
(with  Dr.  Thiriwall)  that  the  meaning  of  pdpfiapos  is  to  be  determined- 
by  reference  to  the  other  two  words :  the  reverse  is  in  my  judgement 
correct.  Bdpdapos  is  a  term  definite  and  unequivocal,  but  y\^<n)t 
)^apaKrrjp  varies  according  to  the  comparison  which  you  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  making,  and  its  meaning  is  here  determined  by  its  con* 
jnnction  with  /3ap/3apor. 

Whe^  Herodotus  was  speaking  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  he 
ipight  properly  point  out  the  differeuces  of  speech  among  them  as  so 
many  different  xapcuer^pef  y\ci>a-<nis :  the  limits  of  difference  were  fixed 
by  the  knowledge  which  his  hearers  possessed  of  the  persons  about 
whom  he  was  speaking ;  the  lonians  being  all  notoriously  Hellens.  So 
an  author  describing  Italy  might  say  that  Bolognese,  Romans,  Neapo* 
litans,  Genoese,  &c.  had  different  x^poKTrjp€g  yX&a-trrjs,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  difference  was  such  as  might  subsist  among  persons  all 
ItaUans, 

But  there  is  also  ^  xapoKrrip  yXoxrtrTjs  of  Greek  generally  (abstraction 
made  of  its  various  dialects  and  diversities)  as  contrasted  with  Persian, 
Phoenician,  or  Latin -^-and  of  Italian  generally,  as  contrasted  with  Ger<i> 
man  or  English.  It  is  this  comparison  which  Herodotus  is  taking 
when  he  describes  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  Krdstdn  and 
Plakia,  and  which  he  notes  by  the  word  Pdppapov  as  opposed  to  'EXXi;- 
PiK6p :  it  is  with  reference  to  this  comparison  that  x<H^<"^p  yXwcrcn^r  in 
the  fifty-seventh  chapter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word  ^pfiapos  is  the 
usual  and  recognised  antithesis  of  ^EXXiyv  or  'EXXi^Micdff. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  language  spoken  at  jLrS8t6n  and  at  Plakia  was  the  same, 
though  the  places  were  so  far  apart  firom  each  other,    This  identity  of* 
itself  shows  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  a  substantive  language,  not  of  a 
''strange  jargon." 

I  think  it  therefore  certain  that  Herodotus  pronounces  the  Pelas* 
gians  of  his  day  to  speak  a  substantive  language  different  from  Greek ;  * 
but  whether  differing  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (e,g,  in  the  de-* 
gree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician)  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
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any  rate  the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  with- 
out more  cogent  evidence  than  any  which  is  here 
found. 

,    As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  Alleged 
the  antecedent  internal  elements  out  of  which  the  "nk"o1o. 
Hellenic  aggregate  was  formed,  so  I  confess  myself  p^|['^"J 
equally  uninformed  with  regard  to  its  external  con*  ^^  Bgypt 
stituents.     Kadmus,  Danaiis,  Kekrops— the  epo*  verifiabfe 
nyms  of  the  Kadmeians,  of  the  Danaana,  and  of  the  b^wr** 
Attic  Kekropia— present  themselves  to  my  vision 
as  creatures  of  legend,  and  in  that  character  I  have 
already  adverted  to  them.     That  there  may  have 
been  very  early  settlements  in  continental  Greece 
from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  nowise  impossible  ; 
but  I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground  for  pro^ 
bable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though 
traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  in  some  of  the 
islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed  out.     And  if  we 
examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  ad 
compared  either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it 
will  appear  that  there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  aor 
obvious  and  fundamental  contrast :  the  Greek  may 
occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these  ul- 
tramarine contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  their  offspring  or  derivative.    Nor  can  I 
bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypothesis  which  implies 
(unless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed  foreign  im- 
migrants as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case  the 
question  loses  most  of  its  importance)  that  the  Hel- 
lenic language — the  noblest  among  the  many  varie- 
ties of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within  itself 
a  pervading  symmetry  and  organisation— ^is  a  mere 
confluence  of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phce- 
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nician  and  Egyptian)  with  two  or  more  internal 
barbaric  languages — Pelasgian,  Lelegian,  &c«     In 
the  mode  of  investigation  parsued  by  different  his* 
torians  into  this  question  of  early  foreign  colonies^ 
there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Pe* 
lasgi)  between  different  authors — from  the  acqui- 
escent Euemerism  of  Raoul  Rochette  to  the  refined 
distillation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  the  third  chapter  of 
hk  History,    It  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of 
positive  knowledge  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees 
to  his  readers  in  that  chapter  is  extremely  incon- 
siderable ;  for  though  he  proceeds  upon  the  gene- 
ral theory  (different  from  that  which  1  hold)  that 
historical  matter  may  be  distinguished  and  elicited 
from  the  legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises  re- 
specting any  definite  historical  result,  his  canon  of 
credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  to  overlook 
the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  even  when  all 
intrinsic  incredibility  is  removed.    That  which  I 
note   as  Terra  Incognita,  is  in  his  view  a  land 
which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but 
the  map  which   he  >draws  of  it   contains  so  few 
ascertained  places  as  to  differ  very  little  from  ab- 
solute vacuity. 
Most  an-         The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed 
?i^GrKci.  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  near  D6d6na  and  the  river 
Acheldus — a  description  which  would  have  been 
unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow  near  D6- 
ddna),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark, 
that  the  river  had  often  in  former  times  changed  its 
course.   He  states  moreover  that  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
kalidn  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district,  which  was 
in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by 
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the  people  then  called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes  \ 
The  Selli  (called  by  Pindar  Helli)  are  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  the  Dodonsean  Zeus — 
**  men  who  slept  on  the  ground  and  never  washed 
their  feet/'  and  Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the 
Eoiai)  speaks  of  the  fat  land  and  rich  pastures  of  the 
laud  called  Hellopia  wherein  D6d6na  was  situated^ 
On  what  authority  Aristotle  made  his  statement, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  was  different,— connecting  DeukaUdn,  Hel- 
len,  and  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially  with 
the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  between  Mount 
Othrys  and  CEta,  Nor  can  we  either  affirm  or  deny 
his  assertion  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  D6d6na  were  called  Graeci  before  they  were  called 
Hellenes,  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the 
mention  of  a  people  called  Grceci  in  any  author 
earlier  than  this  Aristotelian  treatise ;  for  the  allu« 
sions  to  Alkman  and  Sophoklds  prove  nothing  to 
the  point  ^.  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only 
under  the  name  of  Graeci  or  Graii,     But  the  name 

>  Aristotel.  Meteorol.  i.  14. 

*  Homer,  Liad,  xvi.  234;  Hesiod,  Fragm.  149,  ed.  Marktscheflbl } 
Sophokl.  Trachin.  1174;  Strabo,  yii.  p.  328. 

•  Stephan.  By«.  ▼.  TpaiK69,^-'TpaiKis  5c  iraph  ry  'AXic/iayi  al  rmp  *EX- 
\ipmv  firjT€p€g,  Koi  vaph  So^icXcc  €P  Uolfuiruf,  cWl  dc  fj  furtrnkao'iibsi 
tj  T?^  Tpa\$  €vBtia9  Kkiais  €<rri¥. 

The  word  TpaiMs  in  Alkman,  meanii^  *'the  mothers  of  the  Hel* 
lenes,''  may  well  be  only  a  dialectic  variety  of  y poet,  analogous  to  kK4( 
and  ^pvt£,  for  icktU,  Spins,  &c.  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doricft,  sect.  11. 
p.  91 ;  and  sect.  31.  p.  242),  perhaps  declined  like  yvmoecr. 

The  term  used  by  Sophokl^,  if  we  may  believe  Photius,  was  not 
Tpaucbs,  but  'PaiK6s  (Photius,  p.  480, 15 ;  Dindorf,  Fragment.  Soph.  933: 
compare  455).    Eustathius  (p.  890)  seems  imdedded  between  the  two. 
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by  which  a  people  is  known  to  foreigners  is  often 
completely  different  from  its  own  domestic  narne^ 
and  we  are  not  less  at  a  toss  to  assign  the  reason, 
bow  the  Rasena  of  Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or  Etruscans. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  HELI^ENIC  AGGREGATE,  SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.-GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the 
43 reeks  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to 
describe  separately  the  portions  of  which  this  ag« 
gregate  consisted,  as  they  present  themselves  at 
the  first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  Amphu 
races  or  subdivisions,  members  of  what  is  called  the  racn?^ 
Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as  follows : — 

North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Thessalians, 
Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Achaeans,  Melians,  i£ni- 
anes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians, 
lonians,  Boeotians,  Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Non-Am- 
Amphiktyons.  were—   '  ^^^^'"''" 

The  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth, 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphy- 
lians,  in  the  cerftral  and  western  portion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  I  do  not  here  name  the  Adhaeans,  who 
occupied  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  and  therefore  participant  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual 
connection  with  it  may  have  been  disused. 
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The  Dryopes,  an  incoiisiderable,  but  seemingly 
peculiar  subdivision,  ^ho  occupied  some  scattered 
points  on  the  sea-coast — HermionS  on  the  Argolic 
peninsula;  Styrus  and  Karystus  in  Euboea;  the 
island  of  Kythnus,  &c. 
First  period  Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
history—  our  historical  discernment  of  the  Hellenic  aggre* 
56o'b.c.  gate,  apart  from  the  illusions  of  legend,  commences 
with  776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number 
of  its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  b.c.  Until  the  year 
560  B.C.,  (the  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,)  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
presents  hardly  anything  of  a  collective  character : 
the  movements  of  each  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
destruction  of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the 
first  historical  incident  which  brings  into  play,  in 
defence  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common  Hellenic 
feeling  of  active  obligation. 
s««>nd^  But  about  560  b.c,  two  important  changes  are 
from  560-  sccu  to  comc  iuto  opcratiou  which  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  Grecian  history— extricating  it  out  of  its 
former  chaos  of  detail^  and  centralising  its  isolated 
phaenomena: — 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  followed  by  their 
struggles  for  emancipation — ^wherein  the  European 
Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and 
afterwards  as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action 
of  the  large  mass  of  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their 
most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged  chief,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of 
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Athens,  the  complete  development  of  Grecian  ma- 
ritime power,  and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  two  causes,  though 
distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  re* 
garded  as  working  together  to  a  certain  degree— or 
rather  the  second  grew  out  of  the  first.  For  it  was 
the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  gave 
birth  to  a  wide^spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among 
the  leading  Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hel- 
lenic, since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against 
the  barbarians  of  the  East,  and  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under  a 
leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership  or  hegemony  of 
collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily  vested, 
in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against  the 
barbarians,  thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  Sol6n,  or  any  one  of  the  same  age. 
Next  came  the  miraculous  development  of  Athens, 
and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta 
which  should  be  the  leader;  the  larger  portion 
of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being 
for  the  time  put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down, 
Sparta  acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony,  and 
again  the  anti-barbaric  feeling  manifests  itself, 
though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of  Agesi- 
laus.  But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent  either 
to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are 
overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less 
incompetent,  with  the  single  exception  of  Epamei- 
nondas.  The  death  of  that  single  man  extinguishes 
the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegemony,  and 
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Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  PenelojpS  in  the 
Odysseyi  worried  by  the  competition  of  several 
suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong  enough  to  stretch 
the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends  \  Such  a 
manifestation  of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling 
down  of  the  competing  suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for 
any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a  6emi-hel- 
lenised^  Macedonian,  **  brought  up  at  Pella,"  and 
making  good  his  encroachments  gradually  from 
the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Greece 
thus  passes  for  ever  out  of  Grecian  hands ;  but 
the  conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  rekindling  the 
old  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  it  had 
first  sprung  up.  He  binds  to  him  the  discordant 
Greeks  by  the  force  of  their  ancient  and  common 
antipathy  against  the  Great  King,  until  the  desola- 
tion and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at 
Athens  is  avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  Persian 
empire.  And  this  victorious  consummation  of 
Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the  dream  of  Xenophon  ® 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherae — ^the  exhor- 
tation of  IsokratSs^ — the  project  of  Philip  and  the 
achievement  of  Alexander, — yihile  it  manifests  the 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  yii.  5, 27 ;  Demosthenes,  De  Coron.  c.  7.  p.  231. 
— -oXXa  Tis  fv  oKptTos  ical  irapc^  tovtois  koH  naph  rocv  ^fXXocs  *£XXi^cy 
epis  Kai  rapaxfi» 

^  Demosthen.  de  Coron.  c.  21.  p.  247. 

'  Xenophon,  Anabaa.  iii.  2,  2^26« 

^  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12 ;  Isokrat^,  Orat.  ad  Philipp ,  Orat. 
V.  p.  107.  This  disooiirse  ot  Isokrat^s  is  composed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  Phihp  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  united  Greece 
against  the  Persians  :  the  Oratio  iv.,  called  Panegyrica,  recommends  a 
combination  of  all  Greeks  for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  hege- 
mony of  Athens,  putting  aside  all  intestine  difierencei :  see  Orat.  iv. 
p.  4&-68. 
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irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  organisation 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  closing  scene  of  substsmtive^  Grecian  life. 
The  citizen-feelings  of  Greece  become  afterwards 
merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian 
order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — the 
^toliah  mountaineers.  Some  few  individuals  are 
indeed  found,  even  in  the  third  century  b.c,  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confede^ 
ration  of  that  century  is  an  honourable  attempt  ta 
contend  against  irresistible  difficulties :  but  on  the. 
whole,  that  free,  social,  and  political  march,  which 
gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is 
irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the  genera- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  important 
the  period  from  Croesus  and  Pei^istratus  down  to  bltraT' 
the  generation  of  Alexander  (560-300  b.c),  the  Jjj^JJJJ^ 
phaenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations  p«nod 
both   foreign  and   inter-political,  admit  of  being  and  very 
grouped   together  in  masses   with  continued  de-*  *"*  "***""* 
pendence  on  one  or  a  few   predominant  circum- 
stances.   They  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
historical  epopee,  analogous  to  that  which  Hero- 
dotus  has  constructed  out  of  the  wars   between 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  from  the  legends  of  16  and 
Eur6pa  down  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.    But  when 
we  are  called  back  to  the  period  between  776  and 
560  B.C.,  the  phaenomena  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge  are  scanty  in  number — exhibiting  few  com- 
mon feelings  or  interests,  and  no  tendency  towards 
any  one  assignable  purpose.    To  impart  attraction 
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to  this  first  period,  so  obscure  and  unpromising,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  with 
the  second ;  partiy  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a 
contrast. 
Extra-Peio-      Qf  the  extra-PeloDonnesian  Greeks  north  of  At- 

pcnnesian  '- 

Greek!  tica,  during  these  two  centuries,  we  know  abso- 
Atti^ca)^  lutely  nothing;  but  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish 
not  known  ^^^  information  respecting  the  early  condition  and 
fiJlIt  Mri^  struggles  of  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  respecting  the  rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second 
to  the  first  place  in  the  comparative  scale  of  Grecian 
powers.  Athens  becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the 
legislation  of  Drako  and  the  attempt  of  Kyl6n 
(620  B.C.)  to  make  himself  despot ;  and  we  gather 
some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities  in  Euboea 
and  Asia  Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief 
prosperity,  prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of 
Croesus.  In  this  way  we  shall  form  to  ourselves 
some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens,-7-of 
the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks — ^and  of  the  slow  working  of  those 
causes  which  tended  to  bring  about  increased  Hel- 
lenic intercommunication — as  contrasted  with  the 
enlarged  range  of  ambition,  the  grand  Pan-Hellenic 
ideas,  the  systematised  party-antipathies,  and  the 
intensified  action  both  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  mani- 
festations which  will  require  special  notice  during 
this  first  period  of  Grecian  history : — 1.  The  great 
multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by  individual 
cities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  several 
colonies ;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  arose  in 
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the  various  Grecian  cities ;  3*  The  lyric  poetry ; 
4.  The  rudiments  of  that  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  moral  philosophy,  as  manifested  in  gnomes  or 
aphorisms — or  the  age  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  pro- 
ceedings  (unfortunately  too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and 
lonians  during  the  historical  period,  together  with 
the  other  matters  just  alluded  to,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those 
other  Grecian  states  respecting  which  we  have  no 
information  during  these  first  two  centuries.  Some 
idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less  important 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  previous  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  called  into  action.  We 
begin  by  the  territory  north  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  General 
celebrated  pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  PeneiuSi  them.!^ 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  important  were  the  ^o7th^of 
Tliessalians.     Sometimes  indeed  the  whole  of  this  '^^^^^ 
area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly — ^since  no- 
minally, though  not  always  really,  the  power  of  the 
Thessalians  extended  over  the  whole.     We  know 
that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  founded  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  close  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  was 
planted   upon   the  territory  of  the  Thessalians*. 
But  there  were  also  within  these  limits  other  races, 
inferior  and  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said 
to  be  of  more  ancient  date,  and  certainly  not  less 
genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  name.    The 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  93.  Ol  OecrcroXol  cV  dtwoftci  Hvrtg  t&¥  Tavrjf  x»/>^^ 
KcA  Utfhfiriyd  cW{rro  (Herakleia)»  &c« 
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Perrhsebi^  occupied  the  northera  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Peneius 
and  Mount  Oljnnpns.  The  Magnates  ^  dwelt  along 
the  eastern  coasts  between  Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  one  side  and  the  iEgean  on  the  other,  compri- 
sing the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  as  far  as  I6lkos.  The  Achaeans 
occupied  the  territory  called  Phthi6tis,  extending 
from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasae  on  the  east  ^ — along  the  mountain  chain 
of  Othrys  with  its  lateral  projections  northerly 
into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  southerly  even  to 
its  junction  with  (Eta.  The  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthi6tis  and  Ther- 
mopylae, including  both  Trachin  and  Herakleia. 
Westward  of  Achaea  Phthi6tis,  the  lofty  region 
of  Pindus  or  TymphrSstus,  with  its  declivities 
both  westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  by  the 
Dolopes. 
Thottiiana  AH  thcsc  fivc  tribes  or  subdivisionsr-Perrhaebi- 
dependeou.  aus,  Magnates,  Achseans  of  Phthidtis,  Malians,  and 
Dolopes,  together  with  certain  Epirotic  and  Mace- 
donian tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pin- 
dus and  Olympus — were  in  a  state  of  irregular  de- 

^  Herodot.  vii.  173;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  440-441.  Herodotiu  notices  the 
pats  over  the  chain  of  Olympus  or  the  Cambunian  mountains  by  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  passed  out  of  Macedonia  into  Perrhiebia :  see  the 
description  of  the  pass  and  the  neighbouring  country  in  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  zxviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  338-348 ;  compare  Livy, 
xUi.  63. 

'  Skylax,  Periplus,  c  66 ;  Herodot.  yii.  183-188. 

*  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  64 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  433-434.  Sophoklls  included 
the  territory  of  Trachin  in  the  limiU  of  Phthi6tis  (Strabo,  /.  c).  He- 
rodotus considers  Phthidtis  as  terminating  a  little  north  of  the  river 
Spercheius  (vii.  198). 
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pendence  upon  the  Thessalians,  who  occupied  the 
central  plain  or  basin  drained  by  the  Peneius.  That 
river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from 
Pindus,  and  from  Othrys — ^flowing  through  a  region 
which  was  supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been 
once  a  lake,  until  Poseidftn  cut  open  the  defile  of 
Temp6,  through  which  the  waters  found  an  efflux. 
Tn  travelling  northward  from  Thermopylae,  the 
commencement  of  this  fertile  region — the  amplest 
space  of  land  continuously  productive  which  Hellas 
presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock 
and  ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki^ ;  from  whence 
the  traveller,  passing  over  the  mountains  of  Achaea 
Phthidtis  and  Othrys,  sees  before  him  the  plains 
and  low  declivities  which  reach  northward  across 
Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of  coast — 
in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  between  the 
Magnates  and  the  Achaeans,  and  containing  the 
towns  of  Amphanaeum  and  Pagasae*— belonged  to 

'  See  the  description  of  Thaumaki  in  Livy,  xxxii.  4,  and  in  Dr.  Hol- 
land's Travels,  eh.  ztU.  toI.  ii.  p.  112 — ^now  Thomoko. 

'  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  65.  Hesychius  (t.  Uayaa-irfis  *Air(SXX»y}  seems 
to  reckon  Pagasie  as  Achiean. 

About  the  towns  in  Thessaly  and  their  varions  positions,  see  Man- 
nert,  Gec^^aph.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  Part  vii.  book  iii.  ch.  8  and  9. 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  ceremony,  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians  eveiy  ninth  year  (Ennaetlris) :  a  procession  was  sent  from 
Delphi  to  the  pass  of  Ternp^,  consisting  of  well-bom  youths  under  an 
arehi-the6r,  who  represented  the  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  old  legend 
to  Apollo ;  that  god  was  believed  to  have  gone  thither  to  receive  expia- 
tion after  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Pytho :  at  least  this  was  one 
among  several  discrepant  legends.  The  chief  youth  plucked  and 
brought  back  a  branch  from  the  sacred  laurel  at  Tempd,  as  a  token  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  mission :  he  returned  by  "  the  sacred  road,"  and 
broke  his  fast  at  a  place  called  A€iirvUis  near  Larissa.  A  solemn  fes- 
tival, frequented  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  surrounding 
regions,  was  celebrated  on  this  occasion  at  Tcmpd,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Tempeit^s  (*AfiirXoGyt  Tcfurcrrfi  in  the  .£olic  dialect  of  Thessaly :  see 
VOL.  If.  2  B 
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this  proper  territory  of  Thessaly,  but  its  great  ex- 
pansion  was  inland:  within  it  were  situated  the 
cities  of  PhersB,  Pharsalus,  Skotussa,  Larissa^ 
Krann6n,  Atrax,  Pharkaddn,  Trikka,  Metropolis, 
Pelinna,  &c. 

The  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  oeigh^ 
bouring  plains  sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous 
population,  and  above  all  a  proud  and  disorderly 
noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  heroic  times.  They  were  violent  in 
their  behaviour,  eager  in  armed  feud,  but  unaccus* 
tomed  to  political  discussion  or  compromise;  faith* 
less  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same  time  generous 
in  their  hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table  \  Breeding  the  finest  horses  in 
Greece,  they  were  distinguished  for  their  excellence 
as  cavalry ;  but  their  infantry  is  little  noticed,  nor 
do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to  have  possessed 
that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably  equal  citi- 

Inacript.  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  No.  1 767)*  The  procession  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flute-player. 

See  Plutarch,  QuKst.  Grsec.  ch.  xi.  p.  292 ;  De  Ausicll,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  1136;  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  A€iirvids, 

It  is  important  to  notice  these  religious  processions  as  establishing 
intercourse  and  sympathies  between  the  distant  members  of  Hellas : 
but  the  inferences  which  O.  MuUer  (Dorians,  B.  ii.  1.  p.  222)  would 
build  upon  them,  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Dorians  and  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

'  PUto,  Rrito,  c.  15.  p.  53.  cxci  yap  d^  irXct<m;  ara^ia  KaX  oKokcuria 
(compare  the  beginning  of  the  Men6n) — a  remark  the  more  striking, 
since  he  had  just  before  described  the  Boeotian  Thebes  as  a  well-regu- 
lated dty,  though  both  Dikiearchus  and  Polybius  represent  it  in  their 
times  as  so  much  the  contrary. 

See  also  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  9.  p.  16,  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  29. 
p.  657;  Schol.  £urip.  Phoeniss.  1466;  Theopomp.  Fragment.  54-178, 
ed.  Didot;  Aristophanes,  Plut.  521. 

The  march  of  political  affairs  in  Thessaly  is  understood  fromXenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  1 :  compare  Anabas.  i.  1, 10,  and  Tfaucyd.  iv.  78. 
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zens,  each  master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom 
the  ranks  of  hoplites  were  constituted — the  warlike 
nobles/ such  as  the  Aleuadse  at  Larissa,  or  the 
Skopadse  at  Krannon,  despising  everything  but 
equestrian  service  for  themselves,  furnished,  from 
their  -extensive  herds  on  the  plain,  horses  for  the 
poorer  soldiers.  These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit 
the  extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  occasionally 
trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of  great  vigour, 
but  little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political  com- 
iDunion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which 
was  found  among  the  better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both 
in  Athens  and  Sparta,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  each  other,  this  feeling  will  be  found,  if  not 
indeed  constantly  predominant,  yet  constantly  pre- 
sent and  operative.  Both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast 
^ith  Larissa  or  Pherae  not  unlike  that  between  Rome 
and  Capua — the  former  with  her  endless  civil  dis- 
putes constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the  joint  ThessaUan 
action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe ;  the  latter  ^  *"**^^*'' 
with  her  abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oli- 
garchy, and  impelled  according  to  the  feuds  of  her 
great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii,  and  Jubellii\ 
The  Thessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and 
capacity  as  much  £pirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hel- 
lenic, forming  a  sort  of  link  between  the  two.  For 
the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in  aftertimes  upon 
Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy- 
armed  phalanx,  were  originally  (even  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war)  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  excel- 

*  See  Cicero,  Orat.  in  Pison.  c.  11 ;  De  Leg.  Agrar.  cont.  RuUum^ 
c.  34-35. 

2  B  2 
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lence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian ' ;  while 
the  broad-briminecl  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short 
spreading  mantle  or  chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 
We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally 
immigrants  from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  con- 
querors of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  iBolis,  and  which 
they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi^.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  great  Thessalian  families — 
such  as  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  descendants  from 
HSrakl^s,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level 
BS  the  Lacedaemonian  kings^ — ^would  have  admitted 
this  Thesprotian  origin  ;  nor  does  it  coincide  with 
the  tenor  of  those  legends  which  make  the  eponym, 
Thessalus,  son  of  Hdrakl^s.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Thessalians  was 
Hellenic,  a  variety  of  the  ^olic  dialect^ ;  the  same 
(so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  as  that  of  the  people 
whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the  country 
at  their  first  conquest.  K  then  it  be  true,  that  at 
some  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  au- 
thentic history,  a  body  of  Thesprotian  warriors 
crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  established  them- 
selves as  conquerors  in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous, 
and  to  have  gradually  dropt  their  primitive  lan- 
guage. 

>  Compare  the  Thetialian  cavaby  as  described  by  Polybius,  It.  8, 
with  the  Macedonian  as  described  by  Thucydid^  ii.  100. 
"  Herodot.  vii.  176 ;  Thucyd.  i.  12. 

*  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  init.  with  the  Scholia,  and  the  yaluable  comment 
of  Boeckh,  in  reference  to  the  Aleuadae ;  Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Potit.  ▼. 
5,  9 ;  and  the  Essay  of  Buttmann,  Von  dem  Geschlecht  der  Aleuaden, 
art.  xxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  of  the  collection  called  "  Mythologus." 

*  Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  .£olicft,  c.  1,  2. 
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In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  Thessaly,  such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical 
period,  favours  the  supposition  of  an  original  mix- 
ture of  conquerors  and  conquered :  for  it  seems 
that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians  and  their 
dependents  a  triple  gradation,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of  rich  proprie- 
tors distributed  throughout  the  principal  Cities,  pos- 
sessing most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate 
oligarchies  loosely  hanging  together\  Next  the 
subject  Achseans,  Magnates,  Perrhsebi,  different 
from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in  this  point,  that  they 
retained  their  ancient  tribe-name  and  separate  Am- 
phiktyonic  franchise.  Thirdly,  a  class  of  serfs  6r 
dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to  the  Laco- 
nian Helots,  who,  tilling  the  lands  of  the  wealthy 
oligarchs,  paid  over  a  proportion  of  its  produce, 
furnished  the  retainers  by  which  these  great  families 
were  surrounded,  served  as  their  followers  in  the 
cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  villenage, — yet 
with  the  important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be 
sold  out  of  the  country*,  that  they  had  a  permanent 
tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained  among 
one  another  the  relations  of  family  and  village. 
This  last-mentioned  order  of  men,   in   Thessaly 

>  See  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  99-100. 

^  The  words  ascribed  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  11)  to  Jason  of 
Pbene,  as  well  as  to  Theocritus  (xvi.  34),  attest  the  numbers  and  vigour 
of  the  Thessalian  Penestse,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  Aleuads  and 
Skopadie.  Both  these  families  acquired  celebrity  fix>m  the  verses  of 
Simonides ;  he  was  patronised  and  his  muse  invoked  by  both  of  them ; 
see  ^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  1 ;  Ovid,  Ibis,  512;  Quintilian,  zi.  2,  15«  Pindar 
also  boasts  of  his  friendship  with  Thorax  the  Aleuad  (Pyth.  x.  99). 

The  Thessalian  di^bpanoburToi  alluded  to  in  Aristophanes  (Plutus, 
521)  must  have  sold  men  out  of  the  country  for  slaves — either  refrac- 
tory Penestie,  or  Perrhiebian,  Magnetic,  and  Achean  freemen,  seized 
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called  the  Penestae,  is  assimilated  by  all  aocient 
Condition     authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia^  and  in  both  cases 

of  the  po-         .        .  , . 

puiation  of  the  danger  attending  such  a  social  arrangement  is 
ridiidn^  noticed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as 
fw^""  well  as  the  Penestse  had  their  own  common  language 
and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate  residence,  arms, 
and  courage ;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  tbey  pos^ 
sessed  the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  Penestse  were  richer  than 
their  masters  \  So  many  means  of  action,  com- 
bined with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave  rise  to 
frequent  revolt  and  incessant  apprehensions.  As  a 
general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors 
in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of 
Greece.  The  rich  men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens 
or  Elis,  must  have  derived  their  incomes  in  the 
same  manner;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  often 
in  other  places  a  larger  intermixture  of  bought 
foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the  number,  fellow- 
feeling  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village  popu- 
lation was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  La- 

by  violence  :  the  Athenian  comic  poet  MnSsimachus,  in  jesting  on  the 
voracity  of  the  Phanalians,  exclaims,  ap.  Athense.  x.  p.  418 — 

fydfrov 
omilv  Karta-Biova-i  irdXty  'Axaucfiw, 
Pagasse  was  celebrated  as  a  place  of  export  for  slaves  (Hermippus  ap. 
Athenie.  i.  49). 

Men6n  of  Pharsalus  assisted  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis  with 
200,  or  300,  "  Penestse  on  horseback,  of  his  own  *' — {Ueptfrrais  Ibiois) 
Demosthen.  ntpi  2vvTa(.  c.  9.  p.  173,  cont.  Aristokiat.  c.  51.  p.  687. 

*  Archemachus  ap.  Athenie.  vi.  p.  264;  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  777; 
Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3.  vii.  9,  9;  Dionys.  Halic.  A.  R.  ii.  84. 

Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  on  the  extreme  danger  of  having  nu- 
merous slaves,  fellow -countrymen  and  of  one  language — (ofio</>«Xoi, 
6fi6<f)<aifoi,  narpiiorai  aWrjk^v), 
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coQia.  Now  the  origin  of  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly 
is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  territory  by  the 
Thesprotians,  as  that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia  is 
traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  victors  in  both 
countries  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  convention 
with  the  vanquished  population,  whereby  the  latter 
became  serfs  and  tillers  of  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time  protected 
in  their  holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state, 
and  secured  against  being  sold  away  as  slaves. 
£ven  in  the  Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited  in 
common  by  Thessalian  proprietors  and  their  Pene- 
stae, the  quarters  assigned  to  each  were  to  a  great 
degree  separated :  what  was  called  the  Free  Agora 
could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when 
specially  summoned  ^ 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  ^^^l^^ 
Thessaly  by  the  Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  pre-  were— 
dial  villenage,  we  find  differently  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrhjebians  and 
Magnates ;  according  to  others,  Pelasgians ;  while 
Archemachus  alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians 
of  the  territory  of  Arn6* — some  emigrating  to  escape 
the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting  the 
condition  of  serfs.     But  the  conquest,  assuming  it 

>  Ari8tot.Polit.vii.  11,2. 

'  Theopompus  aud  Archemachus  ap.  Atheose.  vi.  p.  264-266 :  com- 
pare Thucyd.  ii.  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  y.  "Apprf^'the  converse  of  this  story 
in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401-411,  of  the  Thessalian  Amd  being  settled  fix>m 
Boeotia.  That  the  villeins  or  PenestiB  ivere  completely  distinct  fix>m  the 
drcumjacent  dependents — Achaeans,  Magnltes,  Perrhiebians,  we  see 
by  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3.  They  had  their  eponymous  hero  Penestds, 
whose  descent  was  ti*aced  to  Thessalus  son  of  Heraklds :  they  were  thus 
connected  with  the  mythical  father  of  the  nation  (Schol.  Aristopb. 
Vesp.  1271). 
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as  a  fact,  occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of 
our  making  out  either  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  it. 
The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  Kr6st6n 
are  affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  those  who  quitted  Thessaly  to  escape^  the  in- 
vading Thesprotians ;  though  others  held  that  the 
Boeotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habi- 
tations on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  near  the  Achaeans  of 
Phthi6tis,  precipitated  themselves  on  Orchomenus 
and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling  the  Minyas 
and  the  Pelasgians. 
Quadruple  Passing  ovcr  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and 
Thenaiy.  confiniug  oursclvcs  to  historical  time,  we  find  an 
established  quadruple  division  of  Thessaly,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas,  the 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuadae, 
— ^Thessalidtis,  Pelasgi6tis,  Histisedtis  PhthiAtis*. 
In  Phthi6tis  were  comprehended  the  Achaeans, 
whose  chief  towns  were  Melitaea,  It6nus,  Thebae, 
Phthiotides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremaste  and  Pteleon, 
on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae 
Histiaedtis,  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius,  comprised 
the  Perrhaebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 

'  Herodot.  i.  57 :  compare  vii.  176. 

*  Hellanikus,  Fragin.28,ed.  Didot;  Harpocratioii,v.T€rf)ap;^ia:  the 
quadruple  division  was  older  than  Hekatseua  (Steph.  Dyz.  v.  Kpdmwv), 

HekatnuB  connected  the  Perrhsehiana  with  the  genealogy  of  iEolus 
through  Tyr6  the  daughter  of  Salmdneus:  they  passed  as  Alokus 
(Hekatfeus,  Frag.  334,  ed.  Didot;  Stephan.  Byz.  ▼.  ^ikann  and  r6tn>ot). 

The  territoiy  of  the  city  of  Histiaea  (in  the  north  part  of  the  island 
of  Euboea)  was  also  called  Histiaedtis.  The  double  occurrence  of  this- 
name  (no  imrommon  thing  in  ancient  Greece)  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  statement,  that  the  Perrheebi  had  subilued  the  northern  parts  of 
Euboea,  and  carried  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Euboean  Histiiea  cap- 
tive into  the  north-west  of  Thessaly  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  437,  x.  p.  446). 
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situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance ;  they 
occupied  the  passes  of  Olympus^  and  are  sometimes 
considered  as  extending  westward  across  Pindus. 
Pelasgi6tis  included  the  MagnStes^  together  with 
that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  bordering 
on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa^.  Thessa- 
li6tis  comprised  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Peneius.  This  was 
the  political  classification  of  the  Thessalian  power, 
framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were 
maintained  in  harmonious  action  by  favourable 
circumstances  or  by  some  energetic  individual 
ascendency ;  for  their  union  was  in  general  inter- 
rupted and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities 
standing  aloof  while  the  rest  went  to  war^.  Though 
a  certain  political  junction,  and  obligations  of  some 
kind  towards  a  common  authority,  were  recognised 
in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  Tagus^  was  nomi- 
nated to  enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  hap- 
pened  that  the  disputes  of  the  cities  among  them- 
selves prevented  the  choice  of  a  Tagus,  or  drove 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little 
more  than  nominal.     Larissa,  Pharsalus^  and  Pherse 

>  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  1 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  440. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  443. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

*  The  Inacription  No.  1770  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript.  contains  a 
letter  of  the  Roman  consul,  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  addressed  to 
the  city  of  Kyretise  (north,  of  Atrax  in  Peirhasbia).  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed, Kvpcricfloy  roig  rayoU  koi  rj  ir<^€t — the  title  of  Tagi  seems  thus 
to  have  been  given  to  the  magistrates  of  separate  Thessalian  cities.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Thaumaki  (No.  1773-1774)  have  the  title  &pxovT€i,  not 
rayoi.    The  title  rayhs  was  peculiar  to  Thessaly  (Pollux,  i.  128). 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  9;  Diodor.  xiv.  82;  Thucyd.  i.  3.  Herod, 
vii.  6  calls  the  Aleuadae  OccrcraAii/ff  ^ao-iX^f r. 
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— each  with  its  cluster  of  dependent  towns  as  ad- 
w^derlc  j""ct® — seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in 
of  the  Tbei.  strength,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that 
citief.  not  only  was  the  supremacy  over  common  depend- 
ents relaxed,  but  even  the  means  of  repelling  in- 
vaders greatly  enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the 
Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Achaeans,  and  Malians, 
might  under  these  circumstances  be  often  loose  and 
easy.  But  the  condition  of  the  Penestae — ^who  oc- 
cupied the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgi6tis  and  Thessalidtis, 
and  from  whom  the  Aleuadse  and  Skopadae  derived 
their  exuberance  of  landed  produce — was  noway 
mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in 
which  the  discontent  of  this  subject  class  was  em- 
ployed by  members  of  the  native  oligarchy  \  or 
even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  political  revolutions. 

^'When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  all  the 
neighbouring  people  pay  tribute  to  her;  she  can 
send  into  the  field  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  bop- 
lites  or  heavy-armed  infantry^,"  observed  Jason, 
despot  of  Pherae,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevail  on  the  latter  to  second  his 
pretensions  to  that  dignity.     The  impost  due  from 

>  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i,  2, 24  ;  Hellenic,  ii.  3, 37.  The  km  of  the 
comedy  ealled  USktis  of  Eupolis  (see  Meineke  Fngm.  Comioor.  Gnec. 
p.  513)  probably  prerenti  us  from  understaading  the  sarcasm  of  Ari- 
stophanes (Vesp.  1263)  abont  the  irapairpca-/3fui  of  Amynias  among  the 
Penestse  of  Pharsalus;  but  the  incident  there  alluded  to  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  Kritias,  touched  upon  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellcn.  vi.  1.  9-12, 
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the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then 
realised  with  arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at 
the  harbours  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced  with 
strictness ;  but  the  observation  shows  that  while 
unanimous  Tbessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  periods 
of  unanimity  were  only  occasional^  Among  the 
nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  fulness  of 
Thessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Great 
Perrhaebi,  Magnates,  and  Acbseans  of  Phthidtis,  Thll^r/, 
but  also  the  Malians  and  Dolopes,  and  various  Jjjfe"^"* 
tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  westward  of  unanimity. 
Pindus*.  We  may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except 
the  Malians)  javelin-meu  or  light-armed  troops, 
not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full  panoply ;  a  fact 
which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
a  lower  civilization ;  the  Magnates,  too,  had  a  pe- 
culiar close-fitting  mode  of  dress,  probably  suited 
to  movements  in  a  mountainous  country^.  There 
was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power 
threatened  to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylae, 
subjugating  the  Phokians,  Dorians  and  Lokrians. 
So  much  were  the  Phokians  alarmed  at  this  danger, 
that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defending  it 

'  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  3.  p.  15,  ii.  c.  5.  p.  21.  The  orator  had 
occasion  to  denounce  Philip  as  having  got  possession  of  the  public  au- 
thority of  the  Thessalian  confederation^  piirtly  by  intrigue,  partly  by 
force,  and  we  thus  hear  of  the  Xifupts  and  the  ayopai  which  formed  the 
revenue  of  the  confederacy. 

'  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  7)  numbers  the  MapoKoi  among  these  tri- 
butaries along  with  the  Dolopes:  the  Maraces  are  named  by  PUny 
(H.  N.  iv.  3)  also  along  with  the  Dolopes,  but  we  do  not  know  where 
they  dwelt. 

■  Xenophon,  Hellen,  vi.  1,9;  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  HO. 
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against  Thessalian  invaders,  who  are  reported  to 
have  penetrated  more  than  once  into  the  Phokian 
valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats ^ 
At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened,  we 
find  no  information ;  but  it  mudt  have  been  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  since 
the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  Phokians  was  found  by  Leonidas 
in  a  state  of  ruin.     But  the  Phokians,  though  they 
no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  wall, 
had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians — 
an  antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself 
palpably  in  connection  with  the  Persian  invasion. 
On  the  whole  the  resistance  of  the  Phokians  was 
successful,  for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never 
reached  southward  of  the  pass^. 
Achsans,         It  wiU  bc  recollectcd  that  these  different  ancient 
Magn?t^'    races, — Perrhaebi,   Magnates,   Achseans,   Malians, 
do1o*m'      Dolopes,— though  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians, 
&c.,aii'      still   retained   their  Amphiktyonic  franchise,  and 
of  the         were  considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes:  all  except 
lia^^'ut     the  Malians   are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 
ktyonk***"'   We  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  speak  much  of 
them  in  the  course  of  this  history :  they  are  found 
siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his 
attack  of  Greece,  and  almost  indifferent  in   the 
struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     That   the 
Achaeans  of  Phthi6tis  are  a  portion  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  though  we  trace  no  historical 

»  Herodot.  vii.  176 ;  viii.  27-28. 

^  The  story  of  invading  Thessalians  at  Rerlssus  near  Leuktra  in 
Boeotia  (Pausan.  ix.  13,  1)  is  not  at  all  probable. 


races. 
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evidence  to  authenticate  it.  Achaea  Phthidtis  is 
the  seat  of  HellSn.  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, 
— of  the  primitive  Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a 
town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some  breadth, — 
and  of  the  great  national  hero  Achilles.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the  Peloponnesian  Do- 
rians ^  We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical 
kindred,  the  date  and  circumstances  of  which  are 
given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form,  but  which 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — that 
of  the  Magnates  on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  two 
divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnates,  or  Magnesia  on 
Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maean- 
der.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  AsiaUc 
towns  were  founded  by  migrations  of  the  Thessa-  '*"  ***' 
Han  Magnates,  a  body  of  whom  became  consecrated 
to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under 
his  directions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emi- 
grants were  warriors  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  according  to  another,  they  sought  fresh 
seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third  story,  according 
to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnates  themselves  were 
represented  as  colonists^  from  Delphi.  Though  we 
can  elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these 
legends,  we  may  nevertheless  admit  the  connection 
of  race  between   the  Thessalian  and   the  Asiatic 

1  One  story  wts,  that  these  Achaeans  of  Phthia  went  into  Pelopon- 
nesus with  Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  365), 

'  Aristoteles  ap.  Athens,  iv.  p.  173;  Conon,  Nanat.  29;  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  647. 

Hoeck  (Kreta,  b.  iii.  toV  ii.  p.  409)  attempts  (unsuccessfully,  in  my 
judgement)  to  reduce  these  stories  into  the  form  of  substantial  history. 
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Magnates  as  well  as  the  reverential  dependence  of 
both 9  manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Of  the  Magnates  in  Krete,  no- 
ticed by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his  time,  we  can- 
not absolotely  verify  even  the  existence. 
The  Of  the  Malians,  Thucydidte  notices  three  tribes 

(yevri)  as  existing  in  his  time — the  Paralii,  the 
Hierte  (Priests),  and  the  Trachinii,  or  men  of 
Trachin^ :  it  is  possible  that  the  second  of  the  two 
may  have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on 
which  the  Amphiktyonic  meetings  were  held.  The 
prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy^armed  infantry 
among  the  Malians,  indicates  that  we  are  stepping 
from  Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Hellenic  habits: 
the  Malians  recognized  every  tnan  as  a  qualified 
citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was  serving,  in 
the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply^.    Yet  the  panoply 

>  Tbucyd.  iii.  92.  The  distinction  made  by  Skylax  (c.  61)  and  Dio- 
doru8  (xviii.  11)  between  Mi;Xi€tr  and  MakuU — the  latter  adjoining  the 
former  on  the  north — appears  inadmissible,  though  Letronne  stiU  de- 
fends it  (P^ple  de  Marcien  d'H^rad^,  &c.,  Paris,  1B39,  p.  212.) 

Instead  of  MakuU,  we  ought  to  read  Aafutls,  as  O.  Miiller  observes 
(Dorians,  i.  6.  p.  4S). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  important  town  of  Lamia  (the  modem 
Zeitun)  is  not  noticed  either  by  Herodotus,  ThucydidSs  or  Xenophon ; 
Skylax  is  the  first  who  mentions  it.  The  route  of  Xerxes  towards  Ther- 
mopyls  lay  along  the  coast  from  Alos. 

The  Lamieis  (assuming  that  to  be  the  correct  reading)  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Maliac  QvM,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  to  the  town  of  Echinus ;  in  which  position  Dr.  Cramer  places 
the  MrjXUis  Hapaktoi — an  error,  I  think  (Geography  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  436). 

It  is  not  improbable  thai  Lamia  first  acquired  importance  during  the 
course  of  those  events  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
the  Lacediemonians,  in  defence  of  Herakleia,  attacked  the  Achieans  of 
Phthi6tis,  and  even  expelled  the  (Etseans  for  a  time  from  their  seats 
(see  Thucyd.  viii.  3 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  38). 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10,  10. 
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was  probably  not  perfectly  suitable  to  the  tnoun- 
taiDous  regions  by  which  they  were  surrounded; 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neighbouring  region 
of  CEta  had  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed  them  in 
war,  that  they  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was 
the  result  of  their  urgent  application.  Of  these 
mountaineers,  described  under  the  general  name  The^^iei. 
of  (Etseans,  the  principal  were  the  iEnianes  (or  ^J^|^^„ 
Enidnes,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Homeric  Cata- 
logue as  well  as  by  Herodotus), — an  ancient  Hel- 
lenic^ Amphiktyonie  race,  who  are  said  to  have 
passed  through  several  successive  migrations  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  who  in  the  historical 
times  had  their  settlement  and  their  chief  town  Hy- 
pata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  CEta.  But  other  tribes 
were  probably  also  included  in  the  name,  such  as 
those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Boraians  and  Kallians^ 
whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to 
the  Maliac  Gulf.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  name,  as  comprehending  all  the 
predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  mountain 
range,  when  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
CEtceans  both  to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  Dorians  on  the  south :  but  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  name  (Etaeans  seems  to  designate  ex- 
pressly the  iEnianes,  especially  when  they  are  men- 
tioned as  exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise*. 

'  Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Grace,  p.  294. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  92-97 ;  viii.  3.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  18 ;  in  another 
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The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  ex- 
posure of  the  southerly  declivities  of  Othrys' — espe- 
cially the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  through  which 
river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and  which  annually 
gives  forth  afertilising  inundation — presenta  marked 
contrast  with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses 
of  Mount  (Eta,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass 
Lokrians,  of  Thermopylae.  Southward  of  the  pass,  the  Lo- 
Dorianr'  krians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The 
coast  opposite  to  the  western  side  of  Euboea,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the 
Boeotian  frontier  at  AnthSddn,  was  possessed  by  the 
Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier  town,  AlpSni, 
was  conterminous  with  the  Malians.  There  was 
however,  one  narrow  strip  of  Phokis — the  town  of 
Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched  the 
Eubcean  sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  di- 
vided the  Lokrians  into  two  sections, — Lokrians 
of  Mount  KnSmis,  or  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and 
Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians.  The 
mountain  called  Kndmis,  running  southward  par- 
allel to  the  coast  from  the  end  of  CEta,  divided  the 
former  section  from  the  inland  Phokians  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus :  farther  southward, 
joining  continuously  with  Mount  Rdon  by  means 

passage  Xenophon  expressly  distinguishes  the  (Etiei  and  the  ^nianes 
(Hellen.  iii.  6,  6).  Diodor.  xiv.  38.  iBschines,  De  Fal&  Leg.  c.  44. 
p.  290. 

^  About  the  fertility  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr.  Hol- 
land's Travels,  eh.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  and  Forchhammer  (Hellenika, 
Gnechenland,  ipi  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin,  1837).  I  do  not  concur  with 
the  latter  in  his  attempts  to  resolve  the  mythes  of  H^raklSs,  Achilles, 
and  others,  into  physical  phsenoroena;  but  his  descriptions  of  local 
scenery  and  attributes  are  most  vivid  and  masterly. 
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of  an  intervening  moantain  which  is  now  called 
Chlomo,  it  separated  the  Liokrians  of  Opus  from  the 
territories  of  Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Anth6d6n, 
the  north-eastern  portions  of  Bceotia.  Besides 
these  two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was 
also  a  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have 
been  colonised  out  from  Opus, — the  Lokrians  sur- 
named  Ozofe, — who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side 
of  Phokis,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf.  They  reached  from  Amphissa — which 
overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and  stood  within 
seven  miles  of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Gulf;  which  latter  town 
was  taken  from  these  Liokrians  by  the  Athenians  a 
little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Opus  prided 
itself  on  being  the  mother-city  of  the  Lokrian  name, 
and  the  legends  of  Deukalidn  and  Pyrrha  found  a 
home  there  as  well  as  in  Phthidtis.  Alpeni,  Nikaea, 
Thronium,  and  Skarpheia,  were  towns,  ancient  but 
unimportant,  of  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians ;  but 
the  whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  observers*. 

^  StrabOf  ix.  p.  425 ;  Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  p.  11-12.  Kynus  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  harbour  of  Opus,  but  it  was  a  city  of  itself 
as  old  as  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and  of  some  moment  in  the  later  wars 
of  Greece,  when  military  position  came  to  be  more  valued  than  legendary 
celebrity  (Livy,  xxviii.  6 ;  Pausan.  x.  1, 1 ;  Skylax,  c.  61-62} ;  the  latter 
counts  Thronium  and  Kndmis  or  Kn^mides  as  being  Phokian,  not  Lo- 
krian ;  which  they  were  for  a  short  time  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
Phokians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sacred  War,  though  not  permanently 
(iBschin.  Pais.  Legat.  c.  42.  p.  46).  This  serves  as  one  presumption 
about  the  age  of  the  Periplus  of  Skylax  (aee  the  notes  of  Klausen  ad 
Skyl.  p.  269).  These  Lokrian  towns  lay  along  the  important  road 
from  Thermopylae  to  Elateia  and  Boeotia  (Pausan.  vii.  15,  2 ;  Livy, 
xxxiii.  3). 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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The  Pho.  The  Phokians  were  bounded  oa  the  north  by  the 
little  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Maliana,— on  the  norths 
east^  east,  and  south-west  by  the  difierent  branches 
of  Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Bcbo- 
tians.  They  touched  the  Eubcean  sea  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  point  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia ;  their 
territory  also  comprised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and 
bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  its  southerly  ter- 
mination, where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Kir- 
phis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  between 
the  two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  Krissa ;  the  latter, 
with  its  once  fertile  plain,  lay  immediately  under 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Pho- 
kian  race,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  temple^  together 
with  Lacedaemonian  aid,  enabled  the  Delphians  to 
set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  connection 
with  the  Phokian  brotherhood.  Territorially  speak- 
ing, the  most  valuable  part  of  Phokis^  consisted  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus,  which  takes  iti  rise 
from  Parnassus  not  far  from  the  Phokian  town  of 
Lilaea,  passes  between  (Eta  and  Kndmis  on  one  side 
and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters  Bceotia  near 
Cbseroneia,  discharging  itself  into  the  lake  KdpaTs. 
It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numerous  little 
Phokian  towns  were  situated.  Twenty-two  of  them 
were  destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  order  after  the  second  Sacred  War ; 
Abde  (one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  wad 

1  Pausan.  z.  33,  4. 
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spared)  being  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  its  temple 
and  oracle.  Of  thes^  cities  the  most  important  was 
Elateia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus, 
and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into  Phokisi  in  the 
natural  march  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into 
Boeotia.  The  Phokian  towns  ^  were  embodied  in  an 
ancient  confederacy,  which  held  its  periodical  meet- 
ings at  a  temple  between  Daulis  and  Delphi. 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  ooria— 
occupied  the  soathern  declivity  of  Mount  (Eta/  ^^^^'^ 
dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  north-west  from 
the  ^tolians,  iEnianeSi  and  Malians.  That  which 
was  called  Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  which 
reached,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Maliac  Oulf,  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  what  had  been  once  called  Dryopis ;  a 
territory  which  had  comprised  the  summit  of  (Eta 
as  far  as  the  Spercheius  northward,  and  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tribe  called  Dry* 
opes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  H^raklSs,  who  along  with  the 
Medians  (so  ran  the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dry-» 
opes,  and  compelled  them  to  find  for  themselves 
new  seats  at  Hermiond  and  Asind,  in  the  Argolic 

>  Pausan.  x.  5,  1 ;  Demotth.  Pais.  L^.  c.  22-28 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  60, 
with  the  note  of  Weaseling. 

The  tenth  book  of  PausaniaB,  though  the  larger  half  of  it  is  devoted 
to  Delphii  telk  ua  all  that  we  know  respiting  the  lets  important  towns 
of  Phokis.  Compare  also  Dr.  Cramer's  Geography  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
sect.  10 ;  and  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13* 

Two  funeral  monuments  of  the  Phokian  hero  Schedius  (who  com- 
mands the  Phokian  troops  before  Troy  and  is  slain  in  the  Diad)  marked 
the  two  extramities  of  Phokis, — one  at  Daphnus  on  the  Eubcean  sea» 
the  other  at  Antikyra  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  (Strabo  ix«  p.  426 1 
Pausan.  X.  36,4). 
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peninsula  of  Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus 
in  Euboea — and  in  the  island  of  Kythnus* ;  it  is  only 

Historical  in  these  five  last-mentioned  places  that  history  re- 
cognises  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distri- 
buted into  four  little  townships — Pindus  or  Aky- 
phas,  Boeon,  Kytinion,  and  Erineon — each  of  which 
seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate  valley  belonging 
to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the 
only  narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  which  this 
**  small  and  sad  "  region  presented^.  In  itself  this 
tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant,  that  we  shall  rarely 
find  occasion  to  mention  it:  but  it  acquired  a 
factitious  consequence  by  being  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian  cities  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  receiving  on  that  ground  special  pro- 
tection from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon 
that  string  of  ante-historical  migrations — stated  by 
Herodotus  and  illustrated  by  the  ingenuity  as  well 
as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  O.  Muller — through 
which  the  Dorians  are  afifiliated  with  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Hellenic  race — moving  originally  out 
of  Phthi6tis  to  Histisedtis,  then  to  Pindus,  and 
lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in 
Doris  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  history,  like  that  of  the  Phokians  and  Lo- 
krians  in  their  respective  territories. 

The  £to.  W§  ucxt  pass  to  the  JStolians,  whose  extreme 
tribes  covered  the  bleak  heights  of  OBta  and  Korax, 

'  Herodot.  viii.  31,  43,  46 ;  Diodor.  iv.  57 ;  Aristot.  ap.  Strabo.  viii. 
p.  373. 

Q.  Muller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  book  i.  ch.  ii.)  baa  given  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Doris  and  Dryopis,  together  with  some  matters 
which  appear  to  me  very  inadequately  authenticated. 

'  U6Ktis  fUKpai  Koi  \\mp6x«»poi,  Strabo,  ix.  p.  427. 
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reaching  almost  within  sight  of  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — 
while  their  central  and  western  tribes  stretched 
along  the  frontier  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  to  the 
flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eudnus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydid^s  they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
so  far  westward  as  the  Achel6us ;  but  in  later  times 
this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akarnanians  * : 
on  the  north  they  touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and 
upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Ambrakia.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
-^tolian  name — the  Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eury- 
tanes — each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several 
different  village  tribes.  The  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory*  consisted  of  very  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion, 
the  mountains  Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Ta- 
phiassus,  are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea ;  while  the  chief  towns  in  iEtolia — Kalyd6n, 
Pleur6n,  Chalkis, — seem  to  have  been  situated  east- 
ward of  the  Eudnus,  between  the  last-mentioned 
mountains  and  the  sea^     The  first  two  towns  have 

*  Herod,  vii.  126 ;  Thiicyd.  ii.  102. 

'  See  the  difficult  journey  of  Fiedler  from  Wrachori  northward  by 
Karpenitz,  and  then  across  the  north- western  portion  of  the  mountains 
of  the  ancient  Eurytanes  (the  southern  continuation  of  Mount  Tym- 
phrdstus  and  (Eta)^  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius  (Fiedler's 
Reise  in  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  177-191)*  a  part  of  the  longer  journey 
from  Missolonghi  to  Zeitun. 

Skylax  (c.  35)  reckons  iEtolia  as  extending  inland  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  iEnianes  on  the  Spercheius — which  is  quite  correct — 
^tolia  Epiktetus — /icxpt  tjjs  Ohaias,  Strabo,  x.  p.  450. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  459-460.    There  is  however  great  u^noertainty  about 
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been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named 
in  history ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Thermus,  the 
chief  town  of  the  historical  ^tolians,  and  the  place 
where  the  aggregate  meeting  apd  festival  of  the 
vEtolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan^-fitolic  gene- 
ral, was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier 
than  Ephoru8\  It  was  partly  legendary  renown* 
partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on 
both  sides)  with  the  Eleians  in  Peloponnesus^  which 
authenticated  the  title  of  the  iBtolians  to  rank  as 
Hellens.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Apod6ti,  £u- 
rytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland  mountains, 
were  so  rude  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible^ 
in  their  speech,  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric, 
but  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
seem  disputable — in  point  of  fact  it  was  disputed 
in  later  times,  when  the  ^tolian  power  and  depre- 
dations had  become  obnoxious  nearly  to  all  Greece. 
And  it  is  probably  to  this  difference  of  manners 
between  the  iEtoUans  on  the  sea-coast  and  those 
in  the  interior,  that  we  are  to  trace  a  geographical 

the  positioa  of  thete  ancient  towns :  compare  Kruse,  Hellaa,  vol.  iii. 
cb.  xi.  p.  233-255,  and  Brandatater,  Oeschicbte  det  i£tolischen  LaajeVf 
p.  121-134. 

^  Ephorus,  Fragm.  29,  Marx.  ap.  Strabo.  p.  463.  The  situation  of 
Thermus,  *'  the  acropolis  as  it  were  of  all  MtoMfi,''  and  placed  on  a 
spot  almost  unapproachable  by  an  army,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
not  whoUy,  capable  of  being  determined  by  the  description  which  Poly- 
bius  gives  of  the  rapid  march  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  to 
surprise  it.  The  maps,  both  of  Rruse  and  Kiepert,  place  it  too  much 
on  the  north  of  the  lake  Trich6nis :  the  map  of  Fiedler  notes  it  more 
correctly  to  the  east  of  that  lake  (Polyb.  v.  7-8  -,  compare  Brandstater, 
Geschichte  des  ^tol.  Landes,  p.  133). 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  102. — dyyttOTctrarot  dc  yk&o'a-aM  eccri,  gal  vf*6<l>QytH 
»g  Xcyovrat.  It  seems  that  Thucydid^s  had  not  himself  seen  or 
ponyersed  with  thepii  but  he  does  not  call  them  pdpPapoi, 
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divifiioa  mentioned  by  Strabo,  into  Ancient  u35tolia| 
and  ^tolia  EpiktStus  (or  acquired).  Wben  or  by 
wboni  tbis  division  was  introduced,  we  do  not 
fcnoWf  It  cannot  be  founded  upon  apy  conquest, 
for  the  inland  >£tolians  were  tbe  most  unponquer- 
able  of  mankind :  and  the  affirmation  which  Epbo- 
rua  applied  to  the  whole  ^tolian  irace — 'that  it  had 
never  b^en  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — ^is 
most  of  all  beyond  dispute  concerning  the  inland 
portion  of  it\ 

Adjoining  the  ^tolians  were  the  Akarnaniaps,  The  Ak»r* 
the  westernmost  of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks.  "^ 
They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  seem,  in  the 
time  of  ThucydidSSi  to  have  occupied  both  banks 
of  the  river  Acheldus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
— though  the  left  bank  appears  afterwards  as  be- 
longing to  the  ^tplians,  so  that  the  river  came  to 
constitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided 
by  arms,  between  them.  The  principal  Akarnaniap 
towns,  Stratus  and  CEniadaB,  were  both  on  the  right 
bank ;  the  latter  on  the  marshy  and  overflowed  land 
near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akarnanians,  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  foi^nd  barbarian  or 
non-Hellenic  nations — the  Agreeans  and  the  Amphi- 
lochians :  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called 
Argos  Ampbilochicum  was  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enume- 
rated— Lokrians,  Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris), 
^tolian^,  and  Akarnanians  (of  whom  Lfokrians, 

1  Ephonu^  Frfigment.  29,  ed.  Marx. ;  Skymn.  Ghios,  y.  471 ;  Strabo, 
X.  p.  450. 
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PbokiaDS  and  ^toliaos  are  comprised  in  the  Ho- 
ineric  catalogue) — we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of 
those  north  of  Thermopylae :  there  is  no  informa- 
tion respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  Even 
that  important  event  brings  into  action  only  the 
Lokrians  of  the  Euboean  Sea,  the  Phokians,  and  the 
Dorians  :  we  have  to  wait  until  near  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  before  we  require  information  respecting 
the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^tolians,  and  the  Akar- 
nanians.  These  last  three  were  unquestionably  the 
most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 
Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they 
lived  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  attacked, 
to  inaccessible  heights,  perpetually  armed  and  in 
readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wherever 
they  found  an  opportunity*.  Very  different  was 
the  condition  of  the  Lokrians  opposite  Eubcea,  the 
Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.  These  were  all  orderly 
town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but  not 
less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian 
townships,  and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  indivi- 
dual violences  which  so  frequently  troubled  the 
Bceotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of  Thessaly. 
Timaeus  affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the  sup^ 
position  of  Aristotle)  that  in  early  times  there  were 
no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Phokians, 
and  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  for  proprie- 


'  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  lii.  94.  Aristotle,  however,  included  in  his  large 
collection  of  Uoktrtiai,  an  'AKapvoptup  UoKiTtia  as  well  as  an  AtroXAv 
noXtrcta  (Aristotelis  Rerum  Publicanim  Reliquise,  ed.  Neumann,  p.  102 ; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  321). 
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tors  was  performed  by  poor  freemen^ ;  a  habit  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  continued  until  the  tempo* 
rary  prosperity  of  the  second  Sacred  War,  when 
the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  en« 
riched  the  Phokian  leaders.  But  this  statement  is 
too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly  authenticated, 
to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  b.c.)  the 
Erysichaean  or  Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a 
type  of  rude  rusticity — the  antithesis  of  Sardis, 
where  the  poet  was  born^.  And  among  the  suitors 
who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the 
daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage, 
there  appears  both  the  Thessalian  Diaktorid^s  from 
Krann6n,  a  member  of  the  Skopad  family — and 
the  iEtolian  MalSs,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who 
in  muscular  strength  surpassed  all  his  contemporary 
Greeks,  and  who  had  seceded  from  mankind  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  ^tolia :  this  iEtolian  seems 
to  be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  delicate 
Smindyridds  of  Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  man- 
kind. Herodotus  introduces  these  characters  into 
his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable  wedding^. 

Between   Phokis  and  Liokris  on  one  side,  and  TheBceo- 
Attica  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains    "^ 
Kithaerdn  and  Parnds)  on  the  other,  we  find  the 
important  territory  called  Boeotia,  with  its  ten  or 
twelve  autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  con- 

*  Tinueus,  Fragm.  zvii.  ed.  Goller;  Polyb.  xii.  6-7;  AthenseiUy  yi. 
p.  264. 

'  This  brief  firagment  of  the  JlapO€vt'ia  of  Alkman  is  preserved  by 
Stephan.  Byz.  {'Epvaixoh  and  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  460 :  see 
Wdcker,  Alkm.  Fragm.  zi.  and  Bergk,  Alk.  Fr.  xii. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  127. 
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fipderacy  under  the  presideopy  of  TbebeSi  the  mo^t 
powerful  among  tbem,  Even  of  this  territory, 
destined  during  tbe  seqond  period  of  this  biBtory  tP 
play  a  part  eo  conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know 
notbing  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  776  ».c. 
We  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on  ocoasipn  of 
the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Plataea  about  the 
year  620  p.c.  Orcbonaenus,  on  the  north-weft  of 
the  lake  Kdpais,  forms  throughput  the  bistprical 
times  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes,  But  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  Orchomenian  legends,  the 
Catalogue  and  other  allusions  in  Homer,  and  the 
traces  of  vast  power  and  importance  yet  visible  in 
the  historical  age,  attest  the  early  political  existence 
of  Orchomenus  and  its  neighbourhood  apart  from 
c^home-  Bopotia  \  The  Amphik tyony  in  which  Orchomenus 
participated  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria  near  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show  that  it  must  once 
have  possessed  a  naval  force  and  commerce,  and 

^  See  an  admirable  topographical  description  of  the  north  part  of 
Boeotia — ^the  lake  Kopai's  and  its  environs,  in  Forchhammer's  Hellenika, 
p.  159-186,  with  an  explanatory  mi^.  The  two  long  and  labpriouf 
tiuinels  constructed  by  the  old  Orchomenians  for  the  drainage  of  the 
lake,  as  an  aid  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural  Katabothra,  are  there 
very  clearly  laid  down :  one  goes  to  the  sea,  the  other  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  Hylika,  which  is  surroufid^  by  high  vooky  banka  and  p^ 
take  more  water  without  overflowing'  The  lake  K6pais  is  an  enclosed 
basin  receiving  all  the  water  from  Doris  and  Phokis  through  the 
KIphisus.  A  oopy  of  Forchhammer's  map  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  present  volume. 

Forchhammer  thinks  thi^t  it  waa  notibing  but  the  timiUurity  of  the 
name  It6nea  (derived  from  irca,  a  vnllow-tree)  which  gave  rise  to  the 
tale  of  an  immigration  of  people  from  the  Thessali^  to  (he  BoBotian 
It6n6  (p.  148). 

The  Homeric  Catalogue  presents  K6p»,  on  the  north  of  the  laket  as 
Boeotian,  but  not  Orchomenus  nor  Aspldd6n  (Iliad,  ti.  502). 
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that  its  territory  mqst  have  touched  the  sea  at 
Hal»  apd  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lokria ;  this  sea  is  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  space  from  the  range  of  mountains 
which  join  KpSmis  and  Pt6on,  and  which  enclose 
on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  Aspl^ddn 
and  K6pa3,  and  the  lake  Kdpa'is.  The  migration 
of  the  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly  into  BcBotia 
(which  is  represented  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  former  country  by  the  ThesprotiansJ 
is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which 
boeotised  Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at 
whatever  time  (whether  before  or  after  776  b.c.) 
the  transition  may  have  been  effected,  we  find 
Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian  throughout  the 
Known  historical  age — yet  still  retaining  its  local 
Minyeian  legends,  and  subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry' 
of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  the  Boeotian 
league.  The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phokis 
southward  into  Boeotia  went  through  Chaeroneiai 
leaving  Lebadeia  on  the  right  and  Orchomenus  on 
the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western  edge 
pf  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia, 
Alalkomenae,  and  Haliartus — all  situated  on  the 
mountain  Tilph6ssion,  an  outlying  ridge  connected 
with  Helicon  by  the  intervention  of  Mount  Leibe- 
thrius.  The  Tilphossaeon  was  an  important  military 
post  commanding  that  narrow  pass  between  the 
mountain  and  the  lake  which  lay  in  the  great  road 
from  Phokis  to  Thebes'.    The  territory  of  this  latter 

'  See  O,  Miiller,  Orchomenoi,  cap.  xx.  p.  418  seq, 
^  See  Demoflthen.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  43-45.    Another  porfcioii  of 
this  narrow  road  is  probably  meant  by  the  pass  of  Kordneia— r^  frfpt 
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Cities  of  city  occupied  the  greater  part  of  central  Boeotia 
south  of  the  lake  Kopais ;  it  comprehended  Akrse- 
phia  and  Mount  Pt6on,  and  probably  touched  the 
Euboean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of 
Anth6d6n.  South-west  of  Thebes,  occupying  the 
southern  descent  of  lofty  Helicon  towards  the  in- 
most corner  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  bordering 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis  with  the 
Phokian  town  of  Bulis,  stood  the  city  of  Thespise. 
Southward  of  the  As6pus,  between  that  river  and 
Mount  Kithseron,  were  Plataea  and  Tanagra :  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Boeotia  stood  Or6pus,  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and 
Athens;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Eubcean 
Chalkis  and  Thebes,  the  town  of  Mykaldssus. 
confedera-  From  our  first  vicw  of  historical  Boeotia  down- 
BoioUa.  ward,  there  appears  a  confederation  which  embraces 
the  whole  territory  :  and  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Thebans  invoke  *'  the  ancient  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justification  of  ex- 
treme rigour,  as  well  as  of  treacherous  breach  of 
the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Plataeans^  Of  this 
confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  mem- 
bers, while  the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other 
of  them  in  a  kind  of  dependent  union.  Neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  these  primary  mem- 
bers can  be  certainly  known :  there  seem  grounds 
for  including  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia,  Ko- 

Koptfyetov  arevii  (Diodor.  xv.  52;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  15) — nvhich 
Epameinondas  occupied  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Kleombrotus  from 
Phokis. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2 — Kara  to  ndrpta  ray  navrtav  Botci>T»y :  compare  the 
speech  of  the  Thebans  to  the  Lacedeemonians  after  the  capture  of 
Platfca,  iii.  61,  65,  (i^. 
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rdneia,  Haliartus,  Kdpse,  ADthdd6n^  Tanagra, 
Thespise,  and  Plataea  before  its  secession^  Akrse- 
phia  with  the  neighbouring  Mount  Pt6on  and  its 
oracle,  Sk61us^  Glisas  and  other  places,  were  de- 
pendencies  of  Thebes  :  Chseroneia,  AsplSddn,  Hoi* 
mdnes  and  HySttus,  of  Orchomenus:  Siphse, 
Leuktra,  KerSssus  and  ThisbS,  of  Thespiae^.  Cer- 
tain generals  or  magistrates  called  Boeotarchs  were 
chosen  annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederation.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  De- 
lium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  eleven  in 
number,  two  of  them  from  Thebes ;  but  whether 
this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  choice  was  made  by  the  different 
cities,  we  find  no  distinct  information.  There  were 
likewise  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  four  different 
senates^  with  whom  the  Bceotarchs  consulted  on 
matters  of  importance ;  a  curious  arrangement,  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  general  concilium  and  religious  festival — the 
Pamboeotia — held  periodically  at  Kor6neia.  Such 
were  the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out, 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy ;  each  of  the  separate 
cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 
and  having  it9  political  consciousness  as  an  auto- 
nomous unit,  yet  with  a  certain  habitual  deference 
to  the  federal  obligations.  Substantially,  the  affairs 
of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  91 ;  C.  F.  Hennaim,  Griechische  Staats  Alterthiimer, 
sect.  179 ;  Herodot.  v.  79;  Boeckh^  Commentat.  ad  Inscriptt  Boeotic. 
ap.  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  part  v.  p.  726. 

>  Herodot.  viii.  135;  ix.  15-43.  Pausan.  iz.  13,  1;  ix.  23,  3; 
ix.  24,  3 ;  iz.  32,  1>4.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3-4 :  compare  O. 
Miiller,  Orchomenos,  cap.  xz.  p.  403. 
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ThebeSf  managed  in  the  interests  of  Tbeban  ascend- 
ency, which  appears  to  have  been  sustained    by 
no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force 
and  bravery.    The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boqo«- 
tian  towns,  harshly  repressed  and  punished,  fonn 
an  uninviting  chapter  in  Grecian  history. 
i^nif***"      One  piece  of  information  we  find,  respecting 
PhS^M     '^'^^'^^  singly  and  apart  from  the  other  Boeotian 
and  Dio-      towns,  anterior  to  the  year  700  b.c.     Though  brief 
and  incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable, 
as  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive 
Grecian  history.     Diokl^s  the  Corinthian  stands 
enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  13th  Olympiad, 
or  728  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bac« 
chiadse  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.    The 
beauty  of  his  person  attracted  towards  him  the  at- 
tachment of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  members  of  this 
oligarchical  body, — ^a  sentiment  which  Grecian  man* 
ners  did  not  proscribe ;  but  it  also  provoked  an  in>> 
cestuous  passion  on  the  part  of  his  own  mother  Hal^ 
cyon6,  from  which  Diokl6s  shrunk  with  hatred  and 
horror.  He  abandoned  for  ever  his  nal ive  city  and  re- 
tired to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Philo- 
laus, and  where  both  of  them  lived  and  died.     Their 
tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
close  adjoining  to  each  others  yet  with  an  opposite 
frontage  ;  that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that  the 
inmate  could  command  a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of 
his  native  city,  while  that  of  DioklSs  was  so  disposed 
as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful  spot.  That 
which  preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable 
an  incident,  is,  the  esteem  entertained  for  Philolaus 
by  the  Thebans — a  feeling  so  pronounced,  that  they 
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invited  him  to  make  laws  for  them.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similai*  cases  iti 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelli- 
gent stranger;  and  the  practice  became  common, 
among  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  iiges,  to 
nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either 
as  Podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It 
would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  at 
length  what  laws  fhilolaus  made  for  the  Thebans  $ 
but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  conciseness^  merely 
alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption 
of  children  and  respecting  the  multiplication  o^ 
offspring  in  each  separate  family.  His  laws  were 
framed  with  the  view  to  maintain  the  original 
number  of  lots  of  land,  without  either  subdivision 
or  consolidation ;  but  by  what  means  the  purpose 
was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informed\  There 
existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  part  of  the  scheme  of  Philolaus,  prohibiting 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9,  6-7.  No/Lio^cn;^  d*  avrois  (to  the  Thebens)  ryc- 
ycro  ^iXdXooff  ir€pi  r  SKktov  ruwv  Koi  ir€p\  rrjs  Traidoitoitug,  otg  luiKov&iv 
cK«(i«i  v6fkoyf  OiTMoCf'  nai  roCf'  itrthf  Ifilmi  \m  cVc^rov  y€iHifU)6€TriiUvov, 
oims  6  dptSfihs  (T&irfrai  r&p  itk^pmif*  A  perpleung  psMage  foUowt 
within  three  lines  of  this — ^iXoXaov  dc  idioy  iartv  ff  r&v  ovo't&p  dvofid^ 
Xoxrtr — which  raises  two  questions :  first,  whether  Philolaus  can  really 
be  meant  in  the  second  passage,  which  talks  of  what  is  Zdtov  to  Philo- 
laus, while  the  first  passage  had  already  spoken  of  something  IBitas 
p€vofjto6€TrifA€vov  by  the  same  person.  Accordingly  Gottling  and  M.  Bar^ 
th^emy  St.  Hilaire  follow  one  of  the  MSS.  by  writing  4»aX€ov  in  place 
of  ^ikokdov.  Next,  what  is  the  meaning  of  dpofidKairu  ?  O.  Miiller 
(Dorians,  ch.  x.  5.  p.  209)  considers  it  to  mean  a  ''fresh  equalisation, 
just  as  dpadaafi6s  means  a  fresh  division,"  adopting  the  translation  of 
Victorius  and  Schlosser. 

The  point  can  hardly  be  decisively  settled ;  but  if  this  translation  of 
avo/xaXoxrcr  be  correct,  there  h  good  ground  for  preferring  the  word 
^oXcov  to  4>tXoXaov ;  since  the  proceeding  described  would  harmonise 
better  with  the  ideas  of  Phaleas  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  4,  3). 
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exposure  of  children,  and  empowering  a  father 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to  bring  his 
new-born  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for 
a  price  to  any  citizen-purchaser, — taking  from  him 
the  obligation  to  bring  it  up,  but  allowing  him  in 
return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave'.  From 
these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accom- 
panying illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence, except  that  the  great  problem  of  population 
— the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — 
had  engaged  the  serious  attention  even  of  the  ear- 
liest Grecian  legislators.  We  may  however  observe 
that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheiddn  (whose 
precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle^ 
to  have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philolaus  at  Thebes ;  an  un- 
changeable number  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of 
land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  unequal 
ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the  other. 

»  Mixa,  V.  H.  ii.  7. 

*  Aiistot.  Polit.  ii.  3, 7-    This  Pheiddn  seems  different  from  Pheid6n 
of  Argos^  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS  IN  ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  CITIES. 

Wb  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the 
neart  and  head  of  Greece — ^Peloponnesus  and  Atticai 
taking  the  former  first  in  order,  and  giving  as  much 
as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  early  historical 
phaenomena. 

The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Diatribu. 
Bceotia  during  the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Peu,^n- 
Thucydidfis,  found  an  array  of  powerful  Doric  cities  Jjq^b  c^***** 
conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  First  came  Megara,  stretch- 
ing across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occu- 
pying the  high  and  rugged  mountain-ridge  called 
Geraneia :  next  Corinth,  with  its  strong  and  con- 
spicuous acropolis,  and  its  territory  including  Mount 
Oneion  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at 
once  most  level  and  narrowest,  which  divided  its 
two  harbours  called  Lechseum  and  Kenchreae. 
Westward  of  Corinth,  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
stood  Siky6n,  with  a  plain  of  uncommon  fertility, 
between  the  two  towns  :  southward  of  Siky6n  and 
Corinth  were  Phlius  and  Kleonae,  both  conter- 
minous, as  well  as  Corinth,  with  Argos  and  the 
Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmost  bend  of  the  Argolic 
Gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and 
marshy  ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed 
by  Argos ;  the  Argolic  peninsula  was  divided  by 
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ArgOB  with  the  Doric    cities   of  Epidauras    and 
Troezen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  HermionS,  the 
continaoui  latter  possessiog  the  south-western  comer.     Pro- 
"*        ceeding  southward  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river  called  Tanos, 
the  traveller  found  himself  in  thedominion  of  Sparta, 
which  comprised  the  entire  southern  region  of  the 
peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  seat  where 
the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter.    He  first  passed 
from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  range  called 
Parudn  (which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern 
portion  of  Argolis),  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  CEnus.  which  he  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Eurotas.    In  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible 
only  through  the  most  impracticable  mountain 
roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled,  unadorned*  adjoimng 
villages,  which   bore  collectively  the  formidable 
name  of  Sparta.    The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
from  Skiritis  and  Beleminatis  at  the  border  of  Ar- 
cadia, to  the  Laconian  Gulf — expanding  in  several 
parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth, 
where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  were  fouod 
— belonged  to  Sparta ;  together  with  the  cold  and 
high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward  which  pro- 
jects into  the  promontory  of  Malea — and  the  still 
loftier  chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which 
ends  ia  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus.    On  the  other 
side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pamisus, 
which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  Gulf^  lay  the 
plain  of  MessSn^,  the  richest  laqd  in  the  peninsula. 
This  plain  had  once  yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the 
free  M^ssepian  Dorians,  resident  in  the  towns  of 
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StenyklSrus  and  Andania.  But  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only 
by  a  body  of  brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  re* 
storation  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  overpassed 
even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope.  Their 
land  was  confounded  with  the  western  portion  of 
Laconia,  which  reached  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
down  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and 
northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last-  we«tcm 
mentioned,  from  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Mega-  ■  ^^^^ 
ris,  the  traveller  would  only  step  from  one  Dorian 
state  into  another.  But  on  crossing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near 
to  its  mouth,  he  would  find  himself  out  of  Dorio 
land  altogether:  first  in  the  territory  called  Tri- 
phylia — next  in  that  of  Pisa  or  the  Pisatid — thirdly 
in  the  more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  EHs ; 
these  three  comprising  the  coast^land  of  Pelopon* 
nesus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the 
Larissus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  townships,  the  largest  of  which  was 
Lepreon — and  the  Pisatans,  equally  destitute  of  any 
centralising  city — had  both,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more 
powerful  northern  neighbours  of  Elis,  who  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  spacious  territory  united  under 
one  government;  the  middle  portion,  called  the 
Hollow  Elia,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile,  though 
the  tracts  near  the  sea  were  more  sandy  and  barren. 
The  Eleians  were  a  section  of  ^tolian  immigranta 
into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans  andTnphylians 
had  both  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of 
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the  peninsula — the  latter  being  affirmed  to  belong 
to  the  same  race  as  the  Minyae  who  had  occupied 
the  ante-Bceotian  Orchomenus :  both  too  bore  the 
ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  oc- 
casional resistance. 
Pei^o™  Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the 
nesut—  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  the  traveller  would  pass  into  Achaia 
— -ajiame  which  designated  the  narrow  strip  of  level 
land,  and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  be- 
tween that  gulf  and  the  northernmost  mountains 
of  the  peninsula — SkoUis,  Erymanthus,  Aroania, 
Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called  KylI6n6. 
Achaean  cities — twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not 
more-— divided  this  long  strip  of  land  amongst 
them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and  the  north- 
western Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Sikyonian  territory  on  the  other. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  legends 
and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had  once 
been  occupied  by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the 
Acbseans  had  expelled. 
Central  In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have 

ArS^diT  finished  the  circuit  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  he  would 
still  have  left  untrodden  the  great  central  region, 
enclosed  between  the  territories  just  enumerated — 
approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of 
Triphylia,  but  never  touching  it  anywhere.  This 
region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants  who 
are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
aboriginal.  It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild 
mountain,  rock  and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  de- 
gree unusual  even  in  Greece,  with  those  land-locked 
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basins  from  whence  the  water  finds  only  a  subter- 
raneous issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a  large 
number  of  distinct  villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the 
village  tribes — the  Maenalii,  Parrhasii,  Azanes,  &c., 
occupying  the  central  and  the  western  regions, 
were  numbered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks : 
but  along  its  eastern  frontier  there  were  several 
Arcadian  cities  which  ranked  deservedly  among  the 
more  civiUsed  Peloponnesians.  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
Orchomenus,  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed  the 
whole  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia  from  the  borders 
of  Laconia  to  those  of  Siky6n  and  Pell6n6  in  Achaia : 
Phigaleia  at  the  south-western  corner,  near  the 
borders  of  Triphylia,  and  Heraea  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  that  river 
quits  Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also  towns 
deserving  of  notice.  Towards  the  north  of  this  cold 
and  thinly-peopled  region,  near  Pheneos,  was  situ- 
ated the  small  town  of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  which 
rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags  where  the  rivulet  of 
Styx^  flowed  down :  a  point  of  common  feeling  for 

'  Herodot.  vi.  74 ;  Pausan.  viii.  18, 2.  See  the  description  and  print 
of  the  river  Styx  and  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  Fiedler's  Reise  durch 
Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  these  rocks,  in  1 826,  when  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  the  Morca,  which  realizes  the  fearful  pictures 
of  war  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Thracians.  A  crowd 
of  5000  Greeks  of  every  age  and  sex  had  found  shelter  in  a  grassy 
and  bushy  spot  embosomed  amidst  these  crags, — few  of  them  armed. 
They  ivere  pursued  by  5000  Egyptians  and  Arabians :  a  very  small  re- 
sistance, in  such  ground,  would  have  kept  the  troops  at  bay,  but  the 
poor  men  either  could  not  or  would  not  offer  it.  They  were  forced  to 
surrender :  the  youngest  and  most  energetic  cast  themselves  headlong 
from  the  rocks  and  perished  :  3000  prisoners  were  carried  away  captive^ 
and  sold  for  slaves  at  Corinth,  Patras,  and  Modon  :  all  those  who  were 
unfit  for  sale  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 
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all  Arcadians,  from  the  terrific  saDCtion  which  this 
water  was  understood  to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched , 
suitable  to  the  Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding 
half  century,  may  also  be  said  (with  some  allow*- 
ances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  interval  between 
about  B.C.  550--370;  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Tbyreatis  by  Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution  which  history 
presents  to  us.  Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Ho- 
meric map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only 
to  776  B.C.,  we  find  this  material  diflference^— that 
Difference  Sparta  occupics  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
this  dTstri.  large  territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her. 
^a^Tf  m  Westward  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  are 
found  another  section  of  Dorians,  independent  of 
Sparta :  the  Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is  on 
the  hill  of  StenyklSrus,  near  the  south«western 
boundary  of  Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover 
the  fertile  plain  of  MessSnd  along  the  river  Pamisus 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  Gulf:  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  MessdnS  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain 
generally,  and  that  no  town  so  called  existed  until, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Again,  eastward  of 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous  region 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  Oulf  down 
to  Cape  Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta; 
belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather  to  Dorian  towns  in 
union  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian  towns, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  fron* 
tier  of  Arcadia,  as  above  enumerated,  appear  to 
have  existed  in  776  b.c.  :  Achaia  was  in  the  same 
condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as 
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Arcadia,  elccept  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier 
conterminous  with  Sparta^  of  which  more  will  here- 
after b6  said.  In  respect  to  the  western  portion  of 
Peloponnesus,  Ells  (properly  so  called)  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  same  territory  in  776  b.c.  as  in 
550  B.C. :  but  the  Pisatid  had  been  recently  con* 
quered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by  the 
Eleians ;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite 
independent  of  them.  Respecting  the  south-western 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Akritas, 
we  are  altogether  without  information :  reasons  will 
hereafter  be  given  for  believing  that  it  did  not  at 
that  time  form  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  Portions  of 
knew  in  Peloponnesus,  he  believed  three  to  be  abc  tion^hkh" 
riginal— ^tbe  Arcadians,  the  Achseans,  and  the  Ky**  yillldui be 
nurians.      The  Achasansi  though  belonging  indi-  'X^^' 
genously  to  the  peninsulai  had  yet  removed  from  Kynnrians, 
the  southern  portion  of  it  to  the  northern » expelling 
the  previous  Ionian  tenants :  this  is  a  part  of  the 
legend  respecting  the  Dorian  conquest  or  Return  of 
the  Herakleids,  and  we  can  neither  verify  nor  con" 
tradict  it«     But  neither  the  Arcadians  nor  the  Ky- 
nurians  had  ever  changed  their  abodes.     Of  the 
latter  I  have  not  before  spoken,  because  they  were 
never  (so  far  as  history  knows  them)  an  indepen- 
dent population.     They  occupied  the  larger  por- 
tion^ of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  Orneae,  near 

*  This  is  the  only  way  of  reconciling  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  with  Thu- 
cydidds  (tr.  66,  and  r.  41).  The  onginal  extent  of  the  Kynnrian  territory 
is  a  point  on  which  neither  of  them  had  any  means  of  very  correct  in- 
formation ;  hut  there  is  no  occasion  to  reject  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
other. 
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the  northern^  or  PhliasiaD  border,  to  Thyrea  and 
the  ThyreatiSy  on  the  Laconian  border :  and  though 
belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus  imagines  rather 
than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race — they  had  been  so 
long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time,  that  almost  all 
evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian  condition  had  va- 
nished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — 
the  capital  powers  in  the  peninsula — were  all  ori- 
ginally immigrants,  according  to  the  belief  not  only 
of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world :  so  also 
were  the  iEtolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the 
Dryopes  at  Hermiond  and  AsinS.     All  these  immi- 
grations are  so  described  as  to  give  them  a  root  in 
the  Grecian  legendary  world :  the  Triphylians  are 
traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  heroes^,  and  we  are  too  uninformed  about 
them  to  venture  upon  any  historical  guesses.     But 
respecting  the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible, 
by  examining  the  first  historical  situation  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us,  to  offer  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  probable  circumstances  under  which  they 
arrived.     The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has  already 
been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that 
great    mythical    event  called    the  Return  of  the 
Children  of  HdraklSs,  by  which  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
Grecian  faith.     One  single  armament  and  expedi- 


'  Herod,  viii.  73.     02  Bt  Kvyovpioi,  avrdxOovtt  i6rr*t,  boKtown  fiovpoi 

€6vTts  'OpytrJTat  Koi  TrtpLoixoi, 
'  Ilerodot.  iv.  145-146. 
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tion,  acting  by  the  special  directioD  of  the  Delphian 
god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  principal  AchsBO-Dorian  hero 
through  Hyllus  (the  eponymus  of  the  principal 
tribe) — the  national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing  po- 
pulation  vanquished  and  expelled,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned 
at  a  stroke — the  circumstances  of  the  partition  ad- 
justed to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia — the  friendly  power  of  ^Etolian  Elis,  with 
its  Olympic  games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, attached  to  this  event  as  an  appendage, 
in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all  these  particulars  com- 
pose a  narrative  well-calculated  to  impress  the  re- 
trospective imagination  of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit 
an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  which  it  would  be 
unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  Aicxan- 
of  328  years  from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  to  noi^y  '*^' 
the  first  Olympiad  (1104  b,c.-776  b.c.),— a  period  ReLnof 
measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the  Jjeijj®"' 
trustworthiness  of  which  some  remarks  have  already  *!>«  fi"* 

OlympiacU 

been  offered.  Of  these  328  years,  the  first  250,  at 
the  least,  are  altogether  barren  of  facts ;  and  even 
if  we  admitted  them  to  be  historical,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  recount  except  a  succession  of 
royal  names.  Being  unable  either  to  guarantee  the 
entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for  dis- 
criminating the  historical  and  the  non-historical 
items,  I  here  enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 
as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 
There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece, 
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deducing  their  descent  from  Hdraklds  through  Eu- 
rysthends  and  Proklds,  the  twin  sons  of  AristodA- 
inuB ;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  three  Herakleid 
brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is 
ascribed  i— • 


Spwtan  ^*«  ^f  ^^^9thmfy, 

''*"«*  Eitty8then*«...  reigned  42  years. 

Ap» M        31  1» 

EchestratuB  ...      „        35  „ 

Lab6tas „        37  „ 

Doryssui . .  * . . .      ,,        29  „ 

AgeklAUB  .....      „        44  „ 

Arcbelaus  ....       ,,        60  „ 

Teleklui „       40  „ 

AUuMDente  —      ..        10  „ 


Line  tf  FfokUt. 

Prokl^B i^gned  51  yean. 

Bona „        —  „ 

Eupyp6n „        —  „ 

Prytanis  ....       „        49  „ 

EiinomiM. . . .      t,       45  ,j 

Oharilaut. ...       ,,        60  », 

Nikander....       „        38  ,, 

Theopomptts.      „        10  „ 
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Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamends  reigned  con- 
siderably longer,  but  the  chronologists  affirm  that 
the  year  776  b.c.  (or  the  first  Olympiad)  occurred 
in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It  is 
necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there 
are  some  material  discrepancies  between  different 
authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  individual  kings, 
and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as 
may  be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and 
in  Muller's  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Do- 
rians \  The  alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made  to 
agree  with  the  items  without  great  license  of  con- 

'  Herodotua  omits  Sous  between  Proklte  and  £uiyp6ii,  and  iasetts 
Polydekt^s  between  Prytanis  and  Eunomus :  moreover  the  accounts  of 
the  Lacedsemoniiuis,  as  he  states  them,  represented  Lykurgus  the  kw- 
giver  as  uncle  and  guardian  of  Labdtas,  of  iK^  Burytthenid  htmHr^ 
while  Simonidds  made  him  son  of  Prytanis,  and  others  made  him  son 
of  Eunomus,  of  the  Proklid  line :  compare  Herod,  i.  65;  viii.  131.  Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg.  c.  2. 

Some  exotllent  remarka  on  thia  early  seriei  of  Spartan  kinga  wiU  ba 
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jecture.  O  Mailer  observes  \  in  reference  to  this 
Alexandrioe  chronology)  '*  that  our  materialB  only 
enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness/'  In  point  of  fact  they  are 
insufficient  even  for  the  former  purpose,  as  the  dis- 
sensions among  learned  critics  attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  HeraWdd 
of  facts^  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Co-  corinth. 
rinth.  This  city  had  its  own  line  of  Herakleids^ 
descended  from  HSraklds,  but  not  through  Hyllus. 
Hippotes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Hera- 
kleids,  was  reported  in  the  legend  to  have  origi- 
nally joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence 
of  having  slain  the  prophet  Karnus^.     The  three 

found  in  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  42-48,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Spartan  Constitution. 

Compare  also  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  ch.  13*  p.  484^14. 
He  lengthens  many  of  the  reigns  considerably,  in  order  to  suit  the 
earlier  epoch  which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids. 

^  History  of  the  Ddriaas,  vol.  ii.  Append*  p.  442. 

^  This  story^that  the  heroic  ancestor  of  the  great  Corinthian  Bao- 
chiadee  had  slain  the  holy  man  Ramus,  and  had  been  punished  for  it 
by  long  banishment  and  privation— leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Connthiaas  did  not  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Karneia,  common  to 
the  Dorians  generally. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  with  regard  to  the  Ionic  cities,  that  all  of  them 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Apaturia,  except  Ephesus  and  Kolophon;  and 
that  these  two  cities  did  not  celebrate  it,  "  because  of  a  certain  reason 
of  mtirder  committed,"— o6ro«  yhft  fiovpoi  *I<»vo>f'  oIk  Sywa-iv  *Arparoi5- 
put*  Koi  o^oi  Korh  <p6yov  tufa  <riaj^ip  (Herod,  i.  147). 

The  murder  of  Ramus  by  Hippotds  was  probably  the  <I>6pov  o-KT^if 
which  forbade  the  Corinthians  firom  celebrating  the  Kameia :  at  least 
this  supposition  gives  to  the  legend  a  special  pertinence  which  is  other- 
wise wanting  to  it.  Respecting  the  Kameia  and  Hyacinthia  see  Schoell 
Be  Origine  Qneci  Dramatis,  p.  70-78.  Ttibingen,  1828. 

There  were  various  sii^^ular  customs  connected  with  the  Grecian  fes- 
tivals, which  it  was  usual  to  account  for  by  some  legendary  tale.  Thui 
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brothers,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  penin-i 
sula,  sent  for  AlStSs  the  sod  of  HippotSs,  and  placed 
him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which  the  chro* 
nologists  make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after 
the  Herakleid  conquest.  His  successors  are  thus 
given : — 

Aletes reigned  38  yean. 

Ixion    ,,        38    >, 


Agelas 

Prymnis  . . . 
Bacchis    . . . 

Agelas 

Euddmui  . . . 
Aristom^d^fl  , 
Ag^mdn  .... 
Alexander  .. 

Telest^s 

AutomenSs    . 


37 
35 
36 
30 
25 
35 
16 
25 
12 
1 
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Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told, 
that  those  who  succeeded  him  took  the  name  of 
Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletiads  or  Herakleids.  One 
year  after  the  accession  of  AutomenSs,  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting  to  200  persons, 
determined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  standing  oligarchy,  and  to  elect  out  of  their 
own  number  an  annual  Prytanis.  Thus  corn- 
no  native  of  Elis  ever  entered  himself  as  a  competitor,  or  contended  for 
the  prize,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  The  legendary  reason  given  for  this 
was,  that  HerakUs  had  waylaid  and  slain  (at  Kle6nie)  the  two  Molionid 
brothers,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  the  Isthmian  games  as  Theors 
or  sacred  envoys  from  the  Eleian  king  Augeas.  Redress  was  in  vain 
demanded  for  this  outrage,  and  MolionI,  mother  of  the  slain  envoys, 
imprecated  a  curse  upon  the  £leians  generally  if  they  should  ever  visit 
the  Isthmian  festival.  This  legend  is  the  <l>6vov  a-Krj^ts,  explaining  why 
no  Eleian  nmncr  or  wrestler  was  ever  known  to  contend  there  (Pausan. 
ii.  15,  1 ;  V.  2,  1-4.     Ister,  Fragment.  46,  ed.  Didot). 
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menced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads,  which 
lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was  subverted  by 
Kypselus  in  657  b.c.^  Reckoning  the  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  A16t6s, 
the  chronologists  thus  provide  an  interval  of  447 
years  between  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  and 
the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years  be- 
tween the  same  period  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy-  The  Bacchiad  oli- 
garchy is  unquestionably  historical ;  the  conquest 
of  the  Herakleids  belongs  to  the  legendary  world ; 
while  the  interval  between  the  two  is  filled  up,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a  mere  barren  gene- 
alogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  soace,  and  place  our- 
selves at  the  first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that 
although  ultimately  Sparta  came  to  hold  the  first 
place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  all  Hellas, 
this  was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
which  we  have  historical  cognizance,     Argos,  and  Argos  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  connected  with  her  by  a  bouring'"' 
bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political  union, — Si-  ^.^jj"* 
ky6n,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and    Trcez^n, — ^were  at  t^ansparta 

r>  r  1  .  1  .  1  rM  in  776  B.C. 

first  of  greater  power  and  consideration  than  Sparta; 
a  fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems  to 
I'ecognise  by  making  TSmenus  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  three.  And  Herodotus  assures  us  that  at 
one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Cy- 
thdra,  all  which  came  afterwards  to  constitute  a 

'  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14^  with  the  note  of  Wesseling.  Strabo 
(▼iii.  p.  378)  states  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  to  have  lasted  nearly  200 
years. 
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material  part  of  Laconia,  had  belonged  to  Arg08\ 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establish- 
ments in  Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
order  in  which  the  legend  placed  them, — Argos 
first^,  Sparta  second,  Mesdnd  third.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recolleo«- 
tion  of  this  early  pre-eminence,  from  which  the 
growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  them  ;  and  the  liber-> 
ties  of  entire  Hellas  were  more  than  once  in  danger 
from  their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more  fortunate 
competitor^ 

At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
Argos,  and  at  the  exact  point  where  that  city  ap« 
proaches  nearest  to  the  sea^,  was  situated  the  iso- 
lated hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  It  was  a  small  village  de- 
riving both  its  name  and  its  celebrity  from  the 
chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  TSmenuSi  who  was 
there  worshiped  by  the  Dorians;  and  the  state** 
ment  which  Pausanias  heard  was,  that  T^menut 

>  Heiodot,  i.  82.  The  hUtcnriMii  adds»  bendei  Cyihtet,  koI  oI  Xonral 
r«»y  vff(r»p.  What  Qther  islands  are  meant  I  do  not  distinetiy  under* 
stand. 

*  So  Plato  (Legg.  iil.  p.  699),  whose  mind  is  full  of  the  old  mythe 
and  the  tripartite  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Herakkida» 
— ^  d'  aZ,  vpwnvQVva  iv  rols  r<$rf  XP<ivo^  ^^  ^^P^  ^^  duiyo|ii^y,  i^  srcpi 
xA^Apyor,  &c. 

*  Pauaan.  ii.  38,  1 ;  8trabo»  nil.  p.  368.  Professor  IUms  obaervea 
respecting  the  line  of  coast  near  Aigos,  "  The  sea^de  is  thoroughly 
flat  and  for  the  most  part  marshy :  only  at  the  single  point  where 
Argos  comes  nearest  to  the  coast — ^between  the  mouth,  now  ehoked 
by  sand,  of  the  united  Inabhus  and  Charadrus,  and  the  eiSuz  of  the 
^asinus,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bulrushes, — stands  an  eminence 
of  some  elevation  and  composed  of  foner  eaith,  upon  which  the 
ancient  Temenion  was  pUced.'*  (Reisen  im  Pelopomnes,  yoL  i.  sQct,  6, 
p.  149,  Berlin,  1841.) 
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with  bis  invading  Dorians  bad  seized  and  fortified 
the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  arpied  post  to 
make  war  upon  Tisamenus  and  the  Acbaeans.  What 
renders  this  report  deserving  of  the  greater  atten^ 
tion  is,  that  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  with  regard 
to  the  eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth : 
this  too  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the 
Dorian  assailants  had  occupied  and  fortified  against 
the  pre^-existing  Corinthians  in  the  city.  Situated 
close  upon  the  Sai'dnic  Gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which 
invaders  landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally 
seize  upon,  and  which  Nikias  with  his  powerful 
Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize  and  occupy  against 
Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war^  In  early  days 
the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a 
fortified  town,  generally  also  planted  in  a  position 
itself  very  defensible,  was — that  the  invaders,  en- 
trenching themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  ha- 
rassed the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce 
until  they  brought  them  to  terms.  Even  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art  of  besieging 
bad  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several  in-i 
stances  in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare 
was  adopted  with  efficient  results®.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtained  admit- 
tance both  into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this  manner. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  except  Siky6n  (which  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night),  these 
were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which 
are  said  to  have  resisted  them;  the  story beipg^ 
that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  TrcezSn  had  admitted 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  122;  iii.  85;  vii.  18-27;  viii.  38^0. 
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the  Dorian  intrilders  without  opposition,  although 
a  certain  portion  of  the  previous  inhabitants  se^ 
ceded.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non-Dorian 
population  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  still  remained 
considerable. 
Dorian  The  Separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and 

wriY^d  by  the  position  of  the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead 
to  two  conjectures — first,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 
gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides 
of  the  old  Herakleid  legend  ;  next,  that  the  Dorian 
invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth  made  their  attack 
from  the  Argolic  and  the  Sardnic  Gulfs — by  sea 
and  not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  have  got  to  the  Temenion  in  any  other  way 
than  by  sea ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself^  with 
reference  to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient holding-ground  for  a  maritime  invader, 
conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by 
Nikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian 
attack  by  sea  on  Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story 
quoted  from  Aristotle  (which  we  find  embodied  in 
the  explanation  of  an  old  adage)  representing  Hip- 
,potSs  the  father  of  AlStSs  as  having  crossed  the 
Maliac  Gulf*,  (the  sea  immediately  bordering  on 
the  ancient  Maleans,  Dryopians  and  Dorians)  in 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonising.  And  if  it  be 
safe  to  trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey, 
as  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Krete, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 

•  Aristot.  ap.  Prov.  Vatican,  iv,  4,  Mi^Xrax^y  irXoioi^— also  Prov.  Sui- 
das»x.2. 
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we  there  have  an  example  of  Dorian  settlements  ^^^P"^' 
which  must  have  been  effected  by  sea,  and  that  too  Krste. 
at  a  very  early  period.  "  We  must  suppose  (ob- 
serves O  Muller\  in  reference  to  these  Kretan 
Dorians)  that  the  Dorians,  pressed  by  want  or  rest- 
less from  inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes, 
manned  these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers 
who  themselves  worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus  being 
changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — the  Nor- 
mans of  Greece — set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of 
Kr6te,*'  In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the 
expeditions  of  the  Dorians  against  Argos  and  Co- 
rinth to  have  been  effected :  and  whatever  difficul- 
ties may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that 
the  difficulties  of  a  long  land  march,  along  such  a 
territory  as  Greece,  are  stiU  more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  ^.^«  ^^^ 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promon-  their  settle- 
tory  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  formed  by 
analogy  of  the  Dryopes  or  Dryopians.     During  the  **"" 
historical  times,  this  people  occupied  several  de- 
tached settlements  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  all 
iqaritime  and  some  insular : — they  were  found  at 
HermionS,  AsinS,  and  Ei6n,  in  the  Argolic  penin- 

^  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ch.  i.  9.  Andr6n  positively  affirms  that  the 
Dorians  came  from  Histisedtis  to  Krete ;  but  his  affirmation  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  constitute  any  additional  evidence  of  the  fact :  it  is  a 
conjecture  adapted  to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  174),  as  the 
mention  of  Achaeans  and  Pelasgians  evidently  shows. 

Aristotle  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  374)  appears  to  have  believed  that  the 
Herakleids  returned  to  Argos  out  of  the  Attic  Tetrapolis  {where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Athenian  legend,  they  had  obtained  shelter  when  perse- 
cuted by  Euiystheus),  accompanying  a  body  of  lonians  who  then 
settled  at  Epidaurus.  He  cannot  therefore  have  connected  the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Argos  with  the  expedition  from  Naupaktns. 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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8ula  (very  Dear  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  con^ 
stituting  the  Amphiktyony  of  Argoa*) — at  Styra 
and  Karystus  in  the  island  of  Euboea — ^in  the  island 
of  Kythnus,  and  even  at  Cyprus.     These  dispersed 
colonies  can  only  have  been  planted  by  expeditions 
over  the  sea.     Now  we  are  told  that  the  original 
Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this  people,  compre- 
hended both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius, 
and  north  of  CEta,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ma- 
lianSy  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  district  south  of 
(Eta,  which  was  afterwards  called  Doris.     From 
hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — according  to 
one  story,  by  the  Dorians— according  to  another, 
by  HSraklds  and  the  Malians :  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  that  they  started 
on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some 
of  them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  pe- 
ninsula^.   And  it  was  from  this  very  country,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus^,  that  the  Dorians  also  set 
forth,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus.     Nor  does  it 
seem  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  same  means 
of  conveyance,  which  bore  the  Dryopians  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  to  Hermion^  and  Asind,  also  carried 
the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion 
and  the  hill  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Siky6n,  Epidaurus,  Troe- 
zSn,  Phlius,  and  Klednse,  as  all  occupied  by  Do- 

'  Herod,  yiii.  43-46 ;  Diodor.  W.  37  ;  Pausan.  iv.  34,  6. 

>  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  373  $  ix.  p.  434.  Herodot.  yiii.  43.  Pherekyd^, 
Ft.  23  and  38,  ed.  Didot.  Steph.  Byz.  ▼,  Apv^.  ApoUodor.  ii.  7, 7. 
Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1213. 

■  Herodot.  i.  56. — ivB^vTW  di  alris  cr  rijv  Apvovriba  ficre/Sij,  «cac  cV 
TTJs  Apvowldos  ovT»s  cV  Tl€\oir6vtnjcov  A^^v,  A^jpuc^p  €K\rfOrf — to  the 
same  purpose,  viii.  31.43. 
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riaa  colonists  from  Argos,  under  the  different  sons  ^<'"*" 
of  TImenus :  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  in  Argos 
places  for  the  occupation  of  maritime   invaders.  ?t"nc^tfrom 
Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and  near  the  Ar-  spwtoand 
golic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  ^^^^ 
settlements  by  themselves,  completely  distinct  from 
Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Stenykldrus,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  under  totally  different 
conditions.     First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  in- 
land— Stcnykl^rus  not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult 
of  access  from  the  sea;  next,  we  know  that  the 
conquests  of   Sparta  were  gradually  made  down 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.     Both  these 
acquisitions  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  from  the  land«side,  and  perhaps  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the   Herakleid   legend  describes — ^by 
warriors  entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  through  the  aid  or 
invitation  of  those  iEtolian  settlers  who  at  the  same 
time  colonised  Elis.     The  early  and  intimate  con- 
nection (on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  between 
Sparta  and  the  Olympic  games  as  administered  by 
the  Eleians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed  to 
Lykurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic 
truce,  tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion. 

In  considering  the  early  affairs  of  the  Dorians 
in  Peloponnesus,  we  are  apt  to  have  our  minds 
biassed,  first  by  the  Herakleid  legend,  which  im- 
parts to  them  an  impressive,  but  deceitful,  epical 
unity ;  next,  by  the  aspect  of  the  later  and  better- 
known  history,  which  presents  the  Spartan  power 
as  unquestionably  preponderant,  and  Argos  only 
as  second  by  a  long  interval.     But  the  first  view 
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(as  I  have  already  remarked)  which  opens  to  us 
of  real  Greciaa  history,  a  little  before  776  b.c, 
exhibits  Argos,  with  its  alliance  or  confederacy  of 
neighbouring  cities  colonised  from  itself,  as  the 
great  seat  of  Dorian  power  in  the  peninsula,  and 
Sparta  as  an  outlying  state  of  inferior  consequence. 
The  recollection  of  this  state  of  things  lasted  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  reality,  and  kept  alive  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  Argos  to  the  headship  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  matter  of  right,  which  she  became 
quite  incapable  of  sustaining  either  by  adequate 
power  or  by  statesmanlike  sagacity.  The  growth 
of  Spartan  power  was  a  succession  of  encroach- 
ments upon  Argos ^ 
Early  potu  How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos 
got— me-'  will  be  matter  for  future  explanation :  at  present  it 
thJTSdgh-  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  ascendency  of  Argos 
^rilTif  ^^^  derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own  territory, 
cities.  l)^t;  came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis 
of  an  alliance  of  autonomous  neighbouring  cities, 
all  Dorian  and  all  colonised  from  herself — and  this 
was  an  element  of  power  essentially  fluctuating. 
What  Th6bes  was  to  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  of  which 
she  either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the 
founder*,  the    same  was  Argos   in    reference    to 

>  See  Herodot.  vii.  148.  The  Argeians  say  to  the  Lacedaemomana, 
in  reference  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Greeks — Koiroi  Kara  ye  t6 
dUaiov  yiv€(r6ai  t^v  riyefiovirfv  €»vr»v,  &c.  Schweighauser  and  others 
explain  the  point  by  reference  to  the  command  of  Agamemn6n ;  but  this 
is  at  best  only  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  their  claim :  they  had  a  more 
recent  historical  reality  to  plead  also  :  compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376. 

'  'HfjL&v  KTurdvT»v  (so  runs  the  accusation  of  the  Theban  orators 
against  the  captive  Platieans,  before  their  Lacedaemonian  judges,  Thu- 
cyd.  iii.  61.)  ItKaratau  varcpoy  rrjv  SKkrjs  Boiwrias — ovk  if^iovv  auroi, 
&uTr€p  €TdxOrj  t6  irpwroVf  ffytfiovtvta-^ai  v<^'   ^ffi&v^  cf  0  dc  t&v  Sk\a>p 
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Klednae,  Phlius,  Siky6n,  Epidaurus,  Troez6n,  and 
iEgina.  These  towns  formed,  in  mythical  language, 
**  the  lot  of  Tfimenus*/' — in  real  matter  of  fact  the 
confederated  allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos :  the 
£rst  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  dorised  by 
the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  TSmenus,  and  the 
kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the 
latter,  claimed  and  exercised  a  sort  of  guzerainete 
over  them.  HermionS,  Asind,  and  Nauplia  seem 
also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos, 
though  not  colonies^  But  this  supremacy  was  not 
claimed  directly  and  nakedly :  agreeably  to  the  ideas 
of  the  time,  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  Argeian 
confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  were  religious,  though 
its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects,  were  poli- 
tical. The  great  patron-god  of  the  league  was 
Apollo  Pytha^us,  in  whose  name  the  obligations 
incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were  im- 
posed. While  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities 
there  was  a  temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and 

Boiwr&v  napa^aivovr€9  rh.  ndrpta,  cVcid^  vpotnivayKaCovTo,  irpoctx^pt'' 
crov  trpos  'AOrivaiovs  Koi  lur  avr&u  iroXXa  rffias  ?j|3Xairrov. 

*  Respecting  Pheid6ii,  king  of  Argos,  Ephoras  said — r^i'  ^rjiiv  oKrfp 
dvcXa^€  ri^v  Trjfifvov  ditfnrao'fifvrjv  €is  ir\€m  fjJprf  (ap.  Strabo.  yiii. 
p.  358). 

s  The  worship  of  Apollo  Pythaeus„adopted  from  Argos  both  at  Her- 
mionS  and  AsinS,  shows  the  connection  between  them  and  Aigos 
(Pausan.  ii.  35,  2 ;  ii.  36,  5) :  but  Pausanias  can  hardly  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Argeians  actually  dorised  Hermiond  :  it  was  Dryopian 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  seemingly  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
(Herodot.  yiii.  43).  The  Hermionian  Inscription,  No.  1193,  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  recognises  their  old  Dryopian  connection  with 
AsinS  in  Laconia :  that  town  had  once  been  neighbour  of  Hermiond* 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians,  and  the  inhabitants  received  a  new 
home  from  the  Spartans.  The  dialect  of  the  Hermionians  (probably 
that  of  the  Dryopians  generally)  was  Doric.  See  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto 
Doric&,  p.  2-12. 
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central  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa  or  acropolis 
of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary  so- 
lemn sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well 
as  by  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it 
should  seem,  accompanied  by  money-payments* — 
which  the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on  be- 
half of  the  common  god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce 
against  defaulters,  and  actually  tried  to  enforce 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  against  £pidaurus. 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  514),  they  imposed  the  large  fine  of  500 
talents  upon  each  of  the  two  states  Siky6n  and 
^gina,  for  having  lent  ships  to  the  Spartan  king 
Kleomenes  wherewith  he  invaded  the  Argeian  ter« 
ritory.  Tlie  iSginetans  set  the  claim  at  defiance, 
but  the  Sikyonians  acknowledged  its  justice,  and 
only  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing  themselves 
ready  to  pay  100  talents^.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  this  later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos 
over  the  members  of  her  primitive  confederacy  had 
become  practically  inoperative  ;  but  the  tenor  of 
the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were 
revivals  of  bygone  privileges,  which  had  once  been 
efifective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  be- 
fore the  great  rise  of  the  Spartan  power, — how  im- 

^  Tbucyd.  v.  53.  Kvpi^raroi  rov  Upov  ^atuf  ol  'Apyccoi.  The  word 
ttnrpa^iSf  which  the  historian  uses  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Argos 
against  Epidaurus,  seems  to  imply  a  money-payment  withheld :  com- 
pare the  offerings  exacted  by  Athens  from  Epidaurus  (Herod,  v.  82). 

The  peculiar  and  intimate  connection  between  the  Argeians,  and 
Apollo  with  his  surname  of  Pythaeus,  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Argeian 
poetess  TelesilU  (Pausan.  ii.  36,  2). 

'  Herodot.  vi.  92.  See  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  ch. 
7.  13. 


Pheidon 
the  Tenie- 
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portant  an  ascendeDcy  they  conferred  in  the  hands 
of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they  admitted 
of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views, — 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Pheid6n  the 
Temenid.     The  few  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  nid— kmg 

1  .  .  1  •!  •  r  1        /•  •  of  Argo8. 

this  pnnce  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  some- 
thing like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, wherein  the  actual  conflict  of  living,  histo- 
rical men  and  cities  comes  out  in  tolerable  di- 
stinctness. 

Pheiddn  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth, 
and  by  Theopompus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent 
from  Temenus.  Respecting  the  date  of  his  exist- 
ence, opinions  the  most  discrepant  and  irreconcile- 
able  have  been  delivered ;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period  a  little  be- 
fore and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olympiad, — between 
770  B.C.  and  730  b.c.\     Of  the  preceding  kings  of 

^  Ephor.  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Marx ;  ap.  Strabo.  yiii.  p.  358 ;  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  30,  ed.  Didot ;  ap.  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  iv. 

The  Parian  Marble  makes  Pheiddn  the  eleventh  from  H^raklSs  and 
places  him  B.C.  895 ;  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary  (in  a  passage  which 
affords  considerable  grounds  for  discussion),  places  him  at  a  period 
which  cannot  be  much  higher  than  600  b.c.  (vi.  127).  Some  authors 
suspect  the  text  of  Herodotus  to  be  incorrect :  at  any  rate,  the  real  epoch 
of  Pheid6n  is  determined  by  the  eighth  Olympiad.  Several  critics 
suppose  two  Pheid6ns,  each  king  of  Argos — among  others,  O.  Miiller 
(Dorians,  iii.  6,  10) ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  this  except 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  Herodotus  with  the  other  authorities. 
And  Weissenborn,  in  a  dissertation  of  some  length,  vindicates  the  emen- 
dation of  Pausanias  proposed  by  some  former  critics, — ^altering  the 
eighth  Olympiad,  which  now  stands  in  the  text  of  Pausanias,  into  the 
twenty-eighth,  as  the  date  of  Pheid6n's  usurpation  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Weissenborn  endeavours  to  show  that  Pheid6n  cannot  have  flourished 
earlier  than  660  e.g.  :  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  very 
forcible,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  grave  an  alteration  in 
the  number  of  Pausanias  (Beitrage  zur  Griechischen  Alterthumskunde, 
p.  18,  Jena  1844).     Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  App.  1.  p.  249) 
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Argos  we  hear  little ;  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said 
to  have  expelled  the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  AsinS 
from  their  town  on  the  Argolic  peninsula,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  cooperated  with  the 
Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Ar- 
geian  territory,  seemingly  during  the  generation 
preceding  Pheiddn  ;  there  is  another,  Damokra- 
tidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  determined, 
but  he  appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as  ante- 
rior to  Pheid6n  \  We  are  informed  however  that 
these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with  Meddn, 
the  grandson  of  Tdmenus,  had  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  great  abridgement  of  their  power  and  privi- 
leges, and  that  a  form  of  government  substan- 
tially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had  been 
established  \  Pheiddn,  breaking  through  the  limits 
imposed,  made  himself  despot  of  Argos.  He  then 
re-established  the  power  of  Argos  over  all  the 
cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before  been  so 
nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members  prac- 
tically independent  ^     Nei^t,    he  is  said   to  have 


places  Pheiddn  between  783  and  744  B.C. :  also  Boeckh.  ad  Cotp.  In- 
Bcript.  No.  2374,  p.  335,  and  Muller,  iEginetica,  p.  63. 

»  Pausan.  ii.  36,  6 ;  iv.  36,  2. 

'  Pausan.  ii,  19.  1.  *Apytioi  di,  &r€  l&rjyopiav  ital  r6  avT6vofioif  dya-- 
irSiVTts  €K  ireXauyraToVf  ra  Trjs  t^ovtrias  r&v  ficurCKwv  cr  Aa;^i(rroy  irpofj^ 
yayov,  a>r  MrfBtovi  r^  Kcicrov  Koi  rols  diroyovois  t6  ^vofia  \€i<f>6fjv<u  roO 
/3ao-tXea>f  fu^rav.  This  passage  has  all  the  air  of  transferring  back  to 
the  early  government  of  Argos  feelings  which  were  only  true  of  the 
later.  It  is  curious,  that  in  this  chapter,  though  devoted  to  the  Argeian 
regal  line  and  government,  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  Pheid6n :  be 
mentions  him  only  with  reference  to  the  disputed  Olympic  ceremony. 

'  Ephorus,  ut  suwh,  Ocidcova  t6v  ^Afyyeiou,  htKorop  ^vra  air6  T^/yicvov, 
bvvdfiei  be  v7r(pfi€(^ff^(vov  roi/s,  itar'  avrov,  dxf^  ^r  rrjv  r*  X^fiy  ^i|r 
avi\a^€  rrfv  Trjuivov  bietnrcurfiftniv  €ls  ytXciq)  fuptj^  &c.  What  is  meant 
by  the  lot  of  Tthnenm  has  been  already  explained. 
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acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  assure  it  by  treacherously  entrap- 
ping 1000  of  her  warlike  citizens ;  but  his  artifice 
was  divulged  and  frustrated  by  Abr6n,  one  of  his 
confidential  friends  \  He  is  farther  reported  to  Hisdaimi 
have  aimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  jTcts^u  re- 
part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim,  as  the  de-  S7eTf  hV 
scendant  of  HdrakISs  through  the  eldest  son  of  ™''^^*- 
Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  restless  and 
irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken*.  According  to 
Grecian  ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  se- 
riously construed  and  often  admitted  as  conclusive ; 
though  of  course,  where  there  were  strong  oppo- 
sing interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it. 
Pheid6n  would  have  the  same  ground  of  right  as 
that  which,  250  years  afterwards,  determined  the 
Herakleid  D6rieus,  brother  of  Kleomen^s  king  of 
Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near 
Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  because  his  progenitor '  H6- 
raklds  had  conquered  it  before  him.  So  numerous 
however  were  the  legends  respecting  the  conquests 
of  H^raklfis,  that  the  claim  of  Pheiddn  must  have 
covered  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messfine,  which  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheid6n  satisfied  even 

"  Plutarch,  Narrat.  Amator.  p.  772;  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.iv.  1212 ; 
compare  Didymus«  ap.  Schol.  Pmdar.  Olymp.  xiii.  27. 

I  cannot,  however,  helieve  that  Pheid6n,  the  ancient  Cormthian  law- 
giver mentioned  hy  Aristotle,  is  the  same  person  as  Pheid6n  the  king  of 
Argos  (Polit.  ii.  6,  4). 

'  Ephor.  ut  suprh.  Upos  tovtois,  fvi0€a-0cu  itai  raU  v<f>*  'HpoxXcovf 
alpc6fi(r<ug  irdXco-t,  Koi  rovs  dy&vas  d$iovv  riBivai  avT6v,  otft  tKeivog 
fOriKf  rovrav  bt  civai  Ka\  t6v  '0\vfiniaK6v,  &c. 

*  Herodot.  v.  43. 
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He  claims  with  these  large  pretensions.  He  farther  claimed 
preaidfng*'  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  those  re- 
oijmpic  ligious  games  or  Agdnes  which  had  been  instituted 
games.  |jy  H^raklfis, — and  amongst  these  was  numbered  the 
OlympicAgdn,  then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender 
fraction  of  the  lustre  which  afterwards  came  to  at- 
tach to  it.  The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a 
privilege  immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  digni- 
fied and  lucrative,  and  the  course  of  our  history 
will  present  more  than  one  example  in  which  blood 
was  shed  to  determine  what  state  should  enjoy  it. 
Pheiddn  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  b  c. ;  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 
Reiationi  Xhc  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by 
Pheiddn,  immortal  recollections,  but  once  crowded  with  all 
Sparta  the  dccoratious  of  religion  and  art,  and  forming 
for  many  centuries  the  brightest  centre  of  attrac- 
tion known  in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on 
the  river  Alpheius  in  the  territory  called  the  Pisatid, 
hard  by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At  what  time  its 
agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fifth  year  at  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first  began 
or  first  acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  As  with  so  many  of 
the  native  waters  of  Greece — we  follow  the  stream 
upward  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head 
and  the  earlier  flow  of  history  is  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  unsearchable  legend.  The  first  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  contests  was  ascribed  by  Grecian  le- 
gendary faith  to  HSraklSs — and  the  site  of  the  place, 


with  Elis. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small ' 
townships,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  little  territory  were  warranted  in 
describing  themselves  as  the  original  administrators 
of  the  ceremony  \  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to 
have  been  altered  by  the  ^tolian  settlement  in  Elis, 
which  is  represented  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids.  The  iEtolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the  Pi- 
satid to  the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in 
subduing  their  weaker  neighbours  ^,  who  thus  lost 
their  autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the  territory 
of  Elis.  It  was  the  general  rule  throughout  Greece, 
that  a  victorious  state  undertook  to  perform^  the 
current  services  of  the  conquered  people  towards 
the  gods — such  services  being  conceived  as  attach- 
ing to  the  soil :  hence  the  celebration  of  the  01ym« 
pic  games  became  numbered  among  the  incum- 
bencies of  Elis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship 
of  the  Eleusinian  DdmSter,  when  Eleusis  lost  its 
autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obli- 
gations of  Athens.  The  Pisatans  however  never 
willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorption  of  what  had 
once  been  their  separate  privilege ;  they  long  main- 
tained their  conviction  that  the  celebration  of  the 
games  was  their  right,  and  strove  on  several  occa- 
sions to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions  the  earliest, 
so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with  the  interven- 
tion of  Pheiddn.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that 
the  king  of  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  celebrated 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28 ;  Diodor.  xv.  78. 
'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354. 
»  Thuc)d.  ir.  98. 
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the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisa- 
tans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  HSrakl^s ;  while  the 
Eleians,  being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to 
include  the  8th  Olympiad  in  their  register  of  the 
Conflict  be-  victorious  runners.     But  their  humiliation  did  not 

tween 

pheiddn  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the 
Spartans,  coutcst  eudcd  iu  the  defeat  of  Pheiddn.  In  the  next 
the%th ''''  Olympiad,  the  Eleian  management  and  the  regular 
risTc!^  enrolment  appear  as  before,  and  the  Spartans  are 
even  said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possessioa 
both  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia\ 
Pheiddn  Unfortunately  these   scanty  particulars  are  all 

Greek'^wbo  which  wc  learu  respecting  the  armed  conflict  at 
money  and  '^®  ^th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  religious  and  the 
S*i^iTof**  political  grounds  of  quarrel  are  so  intimately 
weight  blended — as  we  shall  find  to  be  often  the  case  in 
Grecian  history.  But  there  is  one  act  of  Pheiddn 
yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also  nothing  beyond 
a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to  us.  He  first 
coined  both  copper  and  silver  money  in  JSgina, 
and  first  established  a  scale  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures^,  which,  through  his  influence,  became  adopted 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired  ultimately 
footing  both  in  all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Boeotia, 
Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally,  and  Macedo- 
nia— under  the  name  of  the  iEginaean  scale.  There 
arose  subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece, 
called  the  Euboic,  differing  considerably  from  the 
iEginsean.     We  do  not  know  at  what  time  it  was 

1  Pausan.  y.  22,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354-358 ;  Herodot.  yi.  127.  The 
name  of  the  victor  (AntikUs  the  Messenian),  however,  belonging  to  the 
8th  Olympiad,  appears  duly  in  the  lists ;  it  must  have  been  supplied 
afterwards. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  127  ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  358-376. 
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introduced,  but  it  was  employed  both  at  Athens 
and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in 
Euboea — being  modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  by  Sol6n's  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  coinci- 
in  M.  Boeckh's  recent  publication  on  Metrology  thr^ERU 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  these  monetary  and  wuh"the** 
statical  scales*.    He  has  shown  that  both  the  iEgi-  ^^^^''' 
naean  and  the  Euboic  scales — the  former  standing 
to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  5 — had  contem- 
poraneous currency  in  different  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire ;    the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the 
scale  being  the  same  in  both,   100  drachmae  to  a 
mina,  and  60  minse  to  a  talent.     The  Babylonian 
talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  with  the 
^ginaean  :  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and 
it  has  now  been  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the 
scale  circulated  by  Pheiddn  was  borrowed  imme- 
diately from  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  them  originally 
from  the  Babylonians.     The  Babylonian,  Hebraic, 
Phoenician,  Egyptian*,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight, 

'  Metrologische  Untersuchungen  uber  Gewichte,  Miinzfiuse,  and 
Masse  des  Altertbums  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  dargestellt,  yon  Aug. 
Boeckh;  Berlin,  1838. 

See  chap.  7*  1-3.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking 
that  Pheid6n,  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  deduced  from  the 
Olympic  stadium,  and  formally  adopted,  the  measure  of  the  foot,  or 
that  he  at  all  settled  meaures  of  length.  In  general,  I  do  not  think 
that  M.  Boeckh's  conclusions  are  well  made  out,  in  respect  to  the 
Grecian  measures  of  length  and  capacity.  In  an  examination  of  this 
eminently  learned  treatise  (inserted  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1844, 
vol.  i.)  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  both  the  new  and  interesting  points 
established  by  the  author,  and  the  various  others  in  which  he  appeared 
to  me  to  have  failed. 

'  I  have  modified  this  sentence  as  it  stood  in  my  first  edition.    It  is 
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(which  were  subsequently  followed  wherever  coined 
money  was  introduced)  are  found  to  be  so  nearly 
conformable,  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  all 
deduced  from  one  common  origin ;  and  that  ori- 
gin the  Chaldsean  priesthood  of  Babylon.  It  is  to 
Pheiddn,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the  Argeian 
confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight,  and  the 
first  employment  of  coined  and  stamped  money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few,  but  striking  acts 
of  Pheiddn  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  introduced  to  an  early  historical  state  of 
Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which 
Argos  at  anothcT  ccutury  will  bring  us.  That  Argos,  with 
thefim^  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her,  was  at  this 
i^oniiMut"  ^^^^J  *'^®  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in 
that  peninsula,  is  sufiiciently  shown  by  the  esta- 
blishment and  reception  of  the  Pheidonian  weights, 
measures,  and  monetary  system — while  the  other 
incidents  mentioned  completely  harmonise  with  the 
same  idea.  Against  the  oppressions  of  Elis,  the 
Pisatans  invoked  Pheiddn — ^partly  as  exercising  a 
primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Lepreum  in  Triphylia\  three  centuries  after- 
wards, called  in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed  the  headship 
—and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of  HSrakl^s, 
who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  manage- 
not  correct  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian  money  scale ;  the  Egyptians  had 
no  coined  numey.  See  a  valuable  article  in  review  of  my  History,  in 
the  Christian  Reformer,  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  pointed  out  this  inaccu- 
racy, 

*  Thucyd.  v.  31. 
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ment  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sparta  appears  as  a  second-rate 
power.  The  ifiginaean  scale  of  weight  and  measure 
was  adopted  there  as  elsewhere^ — the  Messenian  Do- 
rians were  still  equal  and  independent — and  we  find 
Sparta  interfering  to  assist  Elis  by  virtue  of  an  obli- 
gation growing  (so  the  legend  represents  it)  out  of 
the  common  iEtolo-Dorian  immigration :  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall 
see  her  enjoying  hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of 
copper  and  silver  money  is  a  capital  event  in 
Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  consi- 
derable commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views 
which  belong  only  to  a  conspicuous  and  leading 
position.  The  ambition  of  Pheiddn  to  resume  all 
the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  HSraklSs, 
suggests  the  same  large  estimate  of  his  actual 
power.  He  is  characterised  as  a  despot,  and  even 
as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots^ :  how  far  he 
deserved  such  a  reputation,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived 
before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so 
called,  and  before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet 
lost  its  primary,  half-political,  half-religious  cha- 
racter. Moreover,  the  later  historians  have  invested 
his  actions  with  a  colour  of  exorbitant  aggres- 
sion, by  applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which 

^  Plutarch,  Apophthe^.  Laconic,  p.  226 ;  Diktearchus  ap.  Athenae. 
iv.  p.  141. 

The  JBginaean  mina,  drachma  and  obolus  were  the  denominationa 
employed  in  stipulations  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  (Thucyd.  v.47). 

'  Herodot.  vi.  127.  *€t8®w£  rov  *Apy€i<»v  rvpdvvov — tov  vfipia-avrot 
fjL€yurra  b^  'EXX^mov  &!rdpT»v,  Pausanias  (vi.  22,2)  copies  the  expression. 

Aristotle  cites  Pheid6n  as  a  person  who,  being  a  fia(n\€vt,  made 
himself  a  rvpawos  (Politic,  yiii.  8,  5). 
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belonged   to   tbeir  time,   and   not  to  bis.     Tbus 
Epborus  represents   bim  as  baving  deprived   tbe 
Lacedaemonians  of  tbe  beadsbip  of  Peloponnesus, 
wbicb  tbey  never  possessed  until  long  after  bim — 
and  also  as  setting  at  nougbt  tbe  sworn  inviolability 
of  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Eleians,  enjoyed  by  tbe  latter 
as  celebrators  of  tbe  Olympic  games ;  wbereas  tbe 
Agonotbesia,  or  rigbt  of  superintendence  claimed 
by  Elis,  bad  not  at  tbat  time  acquired  tbe  sanction 
of  prescription — wbile  tbe  conquest  of  Pisa  by  tbe 
Eleians   tbemselves  bad  proved   that  tbis  sacred 
function  did  not  protect  tbe  territory  of  a  weaker 
people. 
Her  tub-         How  Pbeiddu  fell,  and  bow  tbe  Argeians  lost  tbat 
dine,  from    suprcmacy  wbicb   tbey  once  evidently  possessed, 
tioVof^hi^   we  bave  no  positive  details  to  inform  us :  witb  re- 
racy^of"      spect  to  tbc  latter  point,  bowever,  we  can  discern 
«^"-         a  sufficient  explanation.     Tbe  Argeians  stood  pre- 
dominant as  an  entire  and  unanimous  confederacy, 
wbicb  required  a  vigorous  and  able  band  to  render 
its  internal  organisation  effective  or  its  ascendency 
respected  witbout.     No  sucb  leader  afterwards  ap- 
peared at  Argos,  tbe  wbole  bistory  of  wbicb  city  is 
destitute  of  eminent  individuals :  ber  line  of  kings 
continued  at  least  down  to  tbe  Persian  war\  but 
seemingly  witb  only  titular  functions,  for  tbe  go- 
vernment bad  long  been  decidedly  popular.     The 
statements,  which  represent  the  government  as  po- 
pular anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheid6n,  appear  un- 
worthy of  trust.     That  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken 
as  wielding  the  old,  undiminished  prerogatives  of 
the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding  them  with  un- 

^  Herodot.  vii.  149. 
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usual  effect — enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to 
HSraklSs,  rather  than  revolutionising  the  existing 
relations  either  of  Argos  or  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady  growth  of  Sparta, 
for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institutions, 
which  operated  as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  command  and  obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that  in  earlier  Dorians  in 
times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  JininiS!— 
Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kythfira  and  eomm^rc/ 
several  other  islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos — is  ]^*V^* 
referred  by  O.  Miiller  to  about   the  50th  Olym-  wwdiin 
piad,  or  580  b.c.    Perhaps  it  had  ceased  to  be  true 
at  that  period ;  but  that  it  was  true  in  the  age  of 
Pheiddn,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing. 
What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the  Dorian  towns 
on  this  coast,  Prasiae,  Zar^x,  Epidaurus  LimSra, 
and  Boeae,  were  once  autonomous,  and  members  of 
the  Argeian  confederacy — a  fact  highly  probable, 
on  independent  evidence,  with  respect  to  Epidaurus 
LimSra,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was  a  settlement 
from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  :  and  Boeae 
too  had  its  own  oekist  and  eponymus,  the  Herakleid 
Boeus  \  noway    connected    with  Sparta — perhaps 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  name  of  the 
town  Boeon  in  Doris.     The  Argeian  confederated 
towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythfira  as  far 
as  ^gina,  besides  other  islands  which  we  do  not 
know :  Mgino.  had  received  a  colony  of  Dorians 
from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town 

1  Pausan.  iii.  22,  9;  iii.  23,  4. 
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it  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence ^  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  extent  of 
coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  commefce 
and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  con- 
sider the  range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern 
islands  of  the  ^gean  and  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  Asia  Minor — ^Kr^te,  K6s,  Rhodes  (mth 
its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikamassus,  Knidus, 
MynduSy  Nisyrus,  SymS,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  &c. 
Of  the  Doric  establishments  here  named,  several 
are  connected  (as  has  been  before  stated)  with  the 
great  emigration  of  the  TSmenid  Althaemen^  from 
Argos :  but  what  we  particularly  observe  is,  that 
they  are  often  referred  as  colonies  promiscuously  to 
Argos,  Troezen,  Epidaurus* — more  frequently  how- 
ever, as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements 
are  doubtless  older  than  Pheiddn,  and  we  may  con- 
ceive them  as  proceeding  conjointly  from  the  allied 
Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action 
than  they  afterwards  became:  a  captain  of  emi- 
grants selected  from  the  line  of  HSrakl^s  and  Td- 

;    1  Herodot.  v.  83 ;  Stnbo,  viii.  p.  375. 

'  Rhodes,  Kds,  Knidus,  and  EEalikamassus  are  all  treated  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  653)  as  colonies  of  Argos  ;  Rhodes  is  so  described  by  Thucy- 
did6s  (vii.  57)5  and  Kds  by  Tacitus  (zii.  61).  K6s,  Kalydna,  and  Ni- 
syras  are  described  by  Herodotoa  as  eolonies  of  Epidininis  (Tii.  99) : 
Halikamassus  passes  sometimes  for  a  colony  of  Troezen,  sometimes  of 
Troezdn  and  Argos  conjointly : — *'  Cum  Melas  et  Areuanius  ab  Argis  et 
Troecene  ooloniam  communem  eo  loco  induxeiunt,  barbaroa  Caras  et 
Leleges  cjecerunt  (Vitruv.  ii.  8,  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXtKopma-axts)** 
Compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  479 ;  Conon,  Narr.  47 ;  Diodor.  v.  80. 

Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  ch.  9)  and 
O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  6)  hare  collected  the  fiicts 
about  these  Asiatic  Dorians. 

The  little  town  of  Boeae  had  its  counterpart  of  the  same  name  in 
Kr6te  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Boiby)* 
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menus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them. 
We  may  thus  look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  when  the  maritime 
Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus  maintained  a 
considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  islands.  That  the  Argolic 
peninsula  formed  an  early  centre  for  maritime  ren- 
dezvous, we  may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancient 
Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (HermionS,  £pi-» 
daurus,  ^gina,  Athens,  Prasiro,  Nauplia,  and  the 
Minyeian  Orchomenus),  on  the  holy  island  of  Ka* 
lauria,  off  the  harbour  of  TroezSn'. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  ^"* 
ArgoB,  as  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  eaiiia««of 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  enables  bl^hdd^ 
us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheid6n 
— the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale 
of  weight  and  measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the 
value  of  such  improvements,  in  the  history  of 
Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak^ 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic 
states,  having  no  political  unity,  were  only  held 
together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous  uniformi- 
ties, in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations, 
and  general  habits.  We  see  both  how  Pheid6n 
came  to  contract  the  wish,  and  how  he  acquired 
the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the 
Grecian  world  a  uniform  scale ;  we  also  see  that 
the  Asiatic  Dorians  form  the  link  between  him  and 
Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  scale  was  derived,  just 
as  the  Euboic  scale  came  in  all  probability,  through 

1  Strabo,  p.  374. 
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the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted 
by  Ephorus,  and  admitted  even  by  the  ablest  mo- 
dern critics,  that  Pheiddn  lirst  coined  money  ''in 
JBgina^*"  other  authors  (erroneously  believing  that 
his  scale  was  the  Euboic  scale)  alleged  that  his 
coinage  had  been  carried  on  **  in  a  place  of  Argos 
called  Euboea^."  Now  both  these  statements  ap- 
pear highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to 
the  same  mistake — of  supposing  that  the  title,  by 
which  the  scale  had  come  to  be  commonly  known, 
must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  place  in  which 
^l^'^rad  the  coinage  had  been  struck.  There  is  every  rea- 
•^?"*u      son  to  conclude,  that  what  Pheid6n  did  was  done 

seale — be-  ' 

kmgori.      iQ  Arcos,  and  nowhere  else:  his  coinage  and  scale 

glnallyto  ,1.1  -      ^  1  1 

Argot,  not  wcrc  the  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem  to  have 
to  .figina.  ^^^^  known  by  his  own  name,  **the  Pheidonian  mea- 
sures,'* under  which  designation  they  were  described 
by  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of 
Argos®.  They  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
specific  epithet  of  JEginaan  until  there  was  another 
scale  in  vogue,  the  EuhoiCy  from  which  to  distin- 
guish them  ;  and  both  the  epithets  were  probably 
derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the  scale  first 
originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known 
— in  the  one  case,  the  ^ginetans;  in  the  other  case 
the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria.     I  think, 

1  Epborus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  376 ;  Boeckb,  Metrologie,  Abschn.  7, 1 : 
gee  also  tbe  Marmor  Parium,  Epocb  30. 

'  Etymologioon  Magn.  EvPoik6v  v6iiuriia, 

■  Pollux,  Onomastic.  x.  179.  Eo;  d'  hv  jcai  ^tiboav  ri  ayyuov  Ikaui^ 
p6vy  dir6  Tov  ^tib<a»i(0¥  fitrpiov  o>voiiaa-fi€Vov,  xmip  hv  iv  ^Apytimv  TroXt- 
T(ia  'A/JtcTToreXi/ff  Xcyci. 

Also  Epborus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  358.  kqX  fjJrpa  t$tvp€  ra  ^tMv€ia 
K€ikovfifva  Koi  araBfiovs,  Koi  v6fH(rfAa  K(x<^f>oyiitvov,  &c. 
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therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian 
measures  as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having 
no  greater  connection,  originally,  withiEgina,  than 
with  any  other  city  dependent  upon  Argos. 

There  is  moreover  another  point  which  deserves 
notice.  What  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mgirndsm  scale,  as  contrasted  with  and  standing  in 
a  definite  ratio  (6  :  5)  with  theEuboic  scale,  related 
only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends*:  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
same  ratio  extended  either  to  measures  of  length 
or  measures  of  capacity.  But  there  seems  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken 
in  their  full  comprehension,  embraced  measures  of 
capacity  as  well  as  weights  :  Pheiddn,  at  the  same 
time  when  he  determined  the  talent,  mina,  and 
drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the  dry  and  liquid 
measures — the  medimnus  and  metr6t6s,  with  their 
parts  and  multiples :  and  there  existed^  Pheidonian 
measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so  far 
as  we  know.  The  ifiginaean  scale  may  thus  have 
comprised  only  a  portion  of  what  was  established 
by  Pheid6n,  namely  that  which  related  to  weight 
and  money. 

'  This  differs  from  Boeckh's  opinion :  see  the  note  in  page  429, 
3  Theophrast.  Character,  c.  13;  Pollux,  x.  179. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATOLO-DORUN  IMMIGRATION  INTO  PELOPONNBSUft.— 
ELIS,  LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  beea  stated  that  the  territory  pro- 
perly called  £li8,  apart  from  the  enlargecnent  which 
it  acquired  by  conquest,  included  the  westernmost 
land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of 
Mount  Pholod  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia — but  not  ex- 
tending so  far  southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the 
course  of  which  lay  along  the  southern  portion  of 
Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia.  This  terri* 
tory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  ''  the  divine 
Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hold  sway\"  is  in  the 
historical  times  occupied  by  a  population  of  ^Stolian 
origin.  The  connection  of  race  between  the  histo- 
rical Eleians  and  the  historical  ^tolians  was  recog- 
nised by  both  parties,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
disputing  it^. 
jEtbUanim.      That  iEtoUau  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis 

iniffnitioii 

into  Peio.  would  cross  from  Naupaktus  or  some  neighbouring 
^^*"'*'*^*  point  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things — and  such  is  the  course  which 
Oxylus,  the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Herakleid  legend  as  taking.  That 
legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  introduces 
Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers 
— ^Tfimenus,  KresphontSs,  and  AristodSmus — and 

>  Odyss.  XV.  297.  '  Strabo,  x.  p.  479. 
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as  Stipulating  with  them  that  in  the  new  distribu- 
tion about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled 
with  many  holy  privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  so  far  as  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not  accomplished 
by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities 
occupied  by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the 
Dorians  of  StenyklSrus  in  the  territory  called  Mes- 
sing, lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  easiest 
and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants 
could  reach  either  of  these  two  spots,  is  through  the 
Eleian  and  the  Pisatid  country.  Colonel  Leake  ob- 
serves^ that  the  direct  road  from  the  Eleian  territory 
to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Theius, 
and  from  thence  descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the 
only  easy  march  towards  that  very  inaccessible  city: 
and  both  ancients  and  modems  have  remarked  the 
vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of 
the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  StenyklSrus  and 
Andania,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii, 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  course  of  the 
Alpheius ;  being  thus  reached  most  easily  by  the 
same  route.     Dismissing  the  idea  of  a  great  col- 

^  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  23.  p.  29 ;  compare  Diodor, 
XV.  66. 

The  distance  from  01]rmpia  to  Sparta>  as  marked  on  a  pillar  which 
Pausanias  saw  at  Olympia,  was  660  stadia, — about  77  English  miles 
(Pansan.  vi.  16,  6). 
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lective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to  grasp 
at  once  the  entire  peninsula, — we  may  conceive 
two  moderate  detachments  of  hardy  mountaineers 
from  the  cold  regions  in  and  near  Doris,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  ^tolians  their  neighbours,  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  Elis.  After 
having  aided  the  iEtolians  both  to  occupy  Elis  and 
to  subdue  the  Pisatid,  these  Dorians  advanced  up 
the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements 
for  themselves.  One  of  these  bodies  ripens  into  the 
stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious  Spartans ;  the 
other  into  the  short-lived,  trampled,  and  struggling 
Messenians. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these 
original  settlements,  we  seem  to  discern  something 
like  special  causes  to  determine  both  of  them. 
With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told 
that  a  person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta 
to  them,  persuading  the  sovereign  in  possession  to 
retire  with  his  people  into  the  habitations  of  the 
lonians  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula — and  that  he 
received  as  a  recompense  for  this  acceptable  service 
Amyklse  with  the  district  around  it.  It  is  farther 
stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt — that  Amyklse,  though  only  twenty 
stadia  or  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Sparta, 
retained  both  its  independence  and  its  Achaean  in- 
habitants long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was 
only  taken  by  them  under  the  reign  of  T^leklus, 
one  generation  before  the  first  Olympiad  ^     Without 

'  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  364,  365;  Paiisan.  iit.  2,  6  :  compare  the  story  of 
Krius,  Pausan.  iii.  13,  3. 
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presumiDg  to  fill  up  by  conjecture  incurable  gaps  causes  • 
in  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  from  voured  the 
hence  reasonably  presume  that  the  Dorians  were  **  *"**" 
induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to  acquire,  Sparta, 
by  the  invitation  and  assistance  of  a  party  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  Messenian  Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less 
effectual  temptation  was  presented  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  south-western  portion  of 
that  central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  KresphontSs 
the  Herakleid  leader,  it  is  said,  espoused  the 
daughter^  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  which 
procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  section 
of  Arcadia.  His  settlement  at.  Stenyklfirus  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Messenia*,  close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier; 
and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arcadian 
alliance  is  a  constant  and  material  element  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of 
events,  showing  how  two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  *"*  *<> 
first  assisted  the  -^tolo-Eleians  to  conquer  the  stcny- 
Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks  "*** 
of  the  Alpheius,  followed  the  upward  course  of 
that  river,  the  one  to  settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at 
Stenykldrus.  The  historian  Ephorus,  from  whom 
our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting 
these  early  settlements  are  derived — it  is  important 
to  note  that  he  lived  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  first  foundation  of  MessdnS  as  a  city,  the  re- 

*  Pausan.  iv.  3,  3 ;  vhi.  29,  4. 

^  Strabo  (viii.  p.  366)  blames  Euripid^  for  calling  MessSne  an  inland 
country;  but  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  quite  correct  in  doing  so. 


Settlement! 
confined  at 
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stitution  of  the  long-exiled  Messenians,  and  the  am- 
putation of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia  for 
their  benefit,  by  Epameinondas, — ^imparts  to  these 
proceedings  an   immediate  decisiveness   of  effect 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them  :  as  if  the 
Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  La- 
conia, and  the  Messenians  of  all  Messenia ;  Pausa- 
nias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians  collectively 
had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  KresphontSs. 
This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his  ac- 
count, though  the  particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we 
find  any  such,  do  not  always  harmonise  with  it. 
Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  divisions  of 
the  country  either  east  or  west  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
at  the  time  when  the  Dorians  invaded  it.     But  to 
treat  the  one  and  the  other  as  integral  kingdoms, 
handed  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is  an 
illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the 
historicising  fancies  of  Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  well-known  times  this  whole  territory 
came  to  be  really  united  under  the  Spartan  power. 
At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta 
and  Stenykldrus  were  effected  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.     Yet  that  there   existed  between 
them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
which  did  not  prevail   between   Lacedaemon   and 
Argos,  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  common 
temple,  with  joint  religious  sacrifices,  of  Artemis 
Limnatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on 
FintTiew    the  confincs  of  Messenia  and  Laconia  \     Our  first 
Sparta.        view  of  the  two,  at  all  approaching  to  distinctness, 

^  PMuan.  iy.  2,  2.  fMTvix<^v  hi  avrov  i»6voi  A»pU»p  ot  rt  Mcircr^mot 
Koi  Aiucfftaifu$Moi. 
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seems  to  date  from  a  period  about  half  a  century 
earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad  (776  b.c.)» — about 
the  reign  of  king  Tdleklus  of  the  Eurystheneid  or 
Agid  line,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean 
discipline.  TSleklus  stands  in  the  list  as  the  eighth 
king  dating  from  Eurysthenes.  But  how  many  of 
the  seven  kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as 
real  persons — or  how  much,  out  of  the  brief  warlike 
expeditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated  as 
authentic  history — I  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal 
history  of  Sparta  is  the  introduction  of  the  Lykur- 
gean discipline  ;  the  earliest  external  events  are 
the  conquest  of  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Oeronthrae, 
effected  by  king  Tdleklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with 
the  Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was  slain. 
When  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great  was 
the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with 
reference  to  a  matter  so  pre-eminently  important 
as  Lykurgus  and  his  legislation,  we  shall  not  be 
inclined  to  think  that  facts  much  less  important 
and  belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been 
handed  down  upon  any  good  authority.  And  in 
like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  Amykte,  Pharis, 
and  Geronthrse  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  that  city) 
were  independent  of  the  Spartans  until  the  reign  of 
Tdleklus,  we  shall  require  some  decisive  testimony 
before  we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and 
so  hemmed  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had 
in  earlier  times  undertaken  expeditions  against 
Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against  Kleitor  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynu- 
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rians,  or  against  the  Argeians.     If  Helos  and  Ky- 
nuria  were  conquered  by  these  early  kings,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a  second  time 
by  kings  succeeding  T^leklus.     It  would  be  more 
natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  they 
conquered  the  places  nearer  to  them, — Sellasia,  or 
Belemina,  the  valley  of  the  CEnus  or  the  upper 
valley   of  the   Eurotas.     But   these    seem   to  be 
assumed  as  matters  of   course ;   the   proceedings 
ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such  only 
as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was 
undisputed  mistress  of  all  Laconia. 
Metsenian        'pjjg  succcssion  of  Mcsseniau  kings,  beginning 
with  KresphontSs,  the  Herakleid  brother,  and  con- 
tinuing from  father   to   son, — JEpytus,   Glaucus, 
Isthnius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being 
contemporary  with  TSleklus, — is  still  less  marked 
by  incident  than  that  of  the  early  Spartan  kings. 
It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  KresphontSs  was  troubled, 
and   himself  ultimately  slain  by  mutinies  among 
his  subjects :  j^pytus,  then  a  youth,  having  escaped 
into  Arcadia,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  throne 
by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argeians^     From 
^pytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to 
have  been  denominated  iSpytids  in  preference  to 
Herakleids — which  affords  another  proof  of  their 
intimate    connection   with   the    Arcadians,    since 
^pytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian  he- 
roic antiquity*. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  3,  5-6. 

3  Homer,  Eiad,  ii.  604.— 

0(  5'  cxov  ^ApKabirjv,  vir6  KvKkrivrjs  Spos  aiirv, 

Alnvriov  napa  rvfiffov. 
SchoL  ad  loc.  6  b'  Aittvtos  apxatoraros  rfpiosy  *ApKas  to  yivos. 
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There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Anaiogoui 
alleged  behaviour  of  Kresphont^s  on  first  settling  thfnsinrcl 
at  Stenykl6rus,  and  that  of  EurysthenSs  and  Pro-  SriVpro^* 
klfis  at  Sparta — so  far  as  we   gather  from  state-  ^^^^If 
ments,  alike  meagre  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  ^Jf  ^°* 
authority  of  Ephorus.    Both  are  said  to  have  tried  teniani. 
to  place  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands ;  both 
provoked  discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  with 
their  contemporaries  as  well  as  with  posterity,  by 
the  attempt ;  nor  did  either  permanently  succeed. 
Kresphontfis  was  forced  to  concentrate  all  his  Do- 
rians in  Stenykl6rus,  while,  after  all,  the  discon- 
tents  ended  in  his  violent  death.     And  Agis,  the 
son  of  Eurysthenfis,  is  said  to  have  reversed  all  the 
liberal  tentatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  of  Laconia  into  subjection  and  dependence 
on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Amyklae.     So  odious  to  the   Spartan  Dorians 
was  the  conduct  of  Eurysthenfis,  that  they  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  oekist,  and  conferred 
that  honour  upon  Agis ;    the  two  lines  of  kings 
being  called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of 
Eurystheneids  and  Prokleids\     We  see  in  these 

'  Compare  the  two  citations  from  Ephorus,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361-365. 
Unfortunately  a  portion  of  the  latter  citation  is  incurably  mutilated  in 
the  text :  O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  Book  I.  chap.  v.  13)  has 
proposed  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  however  cannot  be  considered 
as  trustworthy.  Grosskurd,  the  German  translator,  usually  skilful  in 
these  restorations,  leaves  the  passage  untouched. 

For  a  new  colouring  of  the  death  of  Kresphontes,  adjusted  by  Iso- 
kratSs  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  address  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  see  the  discourse  in  his  works 
which  passes  under  that  name  (Or.  iv.  p.  120-122).  Isokratis  says  that 
the  Measenian  Dorians  slew  Kresphontes,  whose  children  fled  as  sup- 
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statements  the  same  tone  of  mind  as  that  which 
pervades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of  Isokrat^s  the 
master  of  Ephorus,— the  facts  of  an  unknown  pe- 
riod so  coloured  as  to  suit  an  ideal  of  haughty  Do- 
rian exciusiveness. 

Again,  as  Eurysthen^s  and  Proklto  appear,  in  the 
picture  of  Epborus,  to  carry  their  authority  at  onoe 
over  the  whole  of  Laconia,  so  too  does  Kre^hon- 
tds  over  the  whole  of  Messenia, — over  the  entire 
south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  westward  of 
Mount  Taygetus  and  Cape  Taenarus,  and  south- 
ward of  the  river  Neda.  He  sends  an  envoy  to 
Pylus  and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  south-western  promontory  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, treating  the  entire  territory  as  if  it  were  one 
sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  sub- 
mit under  equal  laws  ^     But  it  has  already  been 

plimts  to  Sparta,  imploring  lerenge  for  the  daith  of  their  lather,  and 
flnirendering  the  territory  to  the  Spartans.  The  Delphian  god  adviaed 
the  latter  to  accept  the  tender,  and  they  accordingly  attacked  the  Mea- 
ieniana,  avenged  ELresphont^,  and  appropriated  the  teiritory. 

laokrat^  always  starts  from  the  baids  of  the  old  legend, — the  triple 
Dorian  conquest  made  all  at  once :  compare  Panathenaic.  Or.  ziL 
p.  270-287. 

^  Ephoms  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  361.  Dr.  ThirlwaU  dbserres  (Hist  of 
Greece,  ch.  rii.  p.  300, 2nd  edit.),  "  The  Measenian  Pylns  seems  long 
to  have  retained  its  independence,  and  to  have  been  occupied  for  several 
centuries  by  one  branch  of  the  £unily  of  Neleus ;  for  descendants  of 
Nestor  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  centuiy  b.c." 

For  this  assertion  Dr.  ThirlwaU  dtes  Strabo  (viii.  p.  356).  I  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  matter  of  fact :  I  see  no  proof  that  the  D<»ians  of 
Stonykl6rus  ever  ruled  over  what  is  called  liie  Measenian  Pylus ;  for, 
of  course,  if  they  did  not  rule  over  it  before  the  second  Messenian  war, 
they  never  acquired  it  at  all.  But  on  reference  to  the  passage  in  Strabo> 
it  will  not  be  found  to  prove  anything  to  the  point ;  for  Strabo  is  speak- 
ing, not  of  the  Messenian  Pylua,  but  of  the  WpkylioH  Pylus :  he  takea 
pains  to  show  that  Nestor  had  nothingto  do  with  the JfesMMOii  Fyl%$t 
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observed,  that  this  supposed  oneness  and  indivisi- 
bility is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard  to  Messenia 
than  in  regard  to  Laconia.  How  large  a  propor-  The  ungt 
tion  of  the  former  territory  these  kings  of  Steny-  U£nu  aid 
kldrus  may  have  ruled,  we  have  no  means  of  de-  mm  aST 
termining,  but  there  were  certainly  portions  of  it  ^®^"** 
which  they  did  not  rule — not  merely  during  the 
reign  of  Tfileklus  at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  during 
the  first  Messenian  war.  For  not  only  we  are  in- 
formed that  Tdleklus  established  three  townships, 
Poifiessa,  Echeiae*,  and  Tragium,  near  the  Mes- 
senian Gulf  and  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nedon, 
but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter  of  evidence  in 
the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor  for 
the  prize  at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always 
entered  as  member  of  some  autonomous  Hellenic 
community,  which  constituted  his  title  to  approach 
the  lists  ;  if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the 
name  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged. 
Now  during  the  first  ten  Oljrmpiads  seven  winners 
are  proclaimed  as  Messenians ;  in  the  eleventh 
Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis  Kord- 
nseus, — Oxythemis,  not  of  Kordneia  in  Bceotia, 
but  of  Kordnd  in  the  western  bend  of  the  Messe- 
nian Gulf  ^,  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

— NcWopof  dir6yovoi  means  the  inhabitants  of  Tripbylia  near  Lepreum : 
compare  p.  350. 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  360.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Kar6n6  in  the  Mes- 
senian Gulf>  see  Pausanias,  iv.  34,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 ;  and  the  ob- 
servations of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  ch.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  439^448. 
He  places  it  near  the  modem  Petalidhi,  seemingly  on  good  grounds. 

'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronological  Tables  for  the  year  732  B.C.  i 
O.  Muller  (in  the  Chronological  Table  subjoined  to  his  history  of  the 
Dorians)  calls  this  victor  Oxythemis  of  Kor^eioy  in  Bceotia.  But  this 
is  inadmissible,  on  two  grounds :  1.  The  occurrence  of  a  BcBotian  eom- 
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Pamisus,  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  Coron.  Now  if  Kor6n6  had  then 
been  comprehended  in  Messenia,  Oxythemis  would 
have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian  like  the  seven 

petitor  in  that  early  day  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  first  eleven  vic- 
tors (I  put  aside  Oxythemis,  because  he  is  the  subject  of  the  argument) 
are  all  from  western  and  southern  Peloponnesus :  then  come  victora 
from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus ;  then  from  Athens ;  there  is  one 
from  Thebes  in  the  41st  Olympiad.  I  infer  from  hence  that  the  cele* 
brity  and  frequentation  of  the  Olympic  games  increased  only  by  de- 
grees, and  had  not  got  beyond  Peloponnesus  in  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
2.  The  name  Coronasus,  Kopmvatos,  is  the  proper  and  formal  title  for  a 
citizen  of  Kor6nd,  not  for  a  citizen  of  Ror6neia ;  the  latter  styles  him- 
self Kopwvfvt.  The  ethnical  name  Kopc»v€vs  as  belonging  to  Kor6neia 
in  Boeotia  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  several  inscriptions  in  Boeckh'a 
collection ;  especially  No.  1583,  in  which  a  citizen  of  that  town  is  pro- 
claimed as  victorious  at  the  festival  of  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenua  f 
compare  Nos.  1587-1593,  in  which  the  same  ethnical  name  occurs. 
The  Boeotian  Inscriptions  attest  in  Uke  manner  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  etymological  law  in  forming  ethnical  names,  for  the  towns  near 
Kor6neia:  thus,  Chter^eia  makes  Xtupavcifs;  Lebadeia,  Ac/3adew; 
Elateia,  'E'Xartvs  or  'EXitrcifvr. 

The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  ethnical 
title  under  which  a  citizen  of  Kor6neia  in  Boeotia  would  have  caused 
himself  to  be  entered  and  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games ;  better 
than  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds,  who  both  call  them 
Kopiovaiot  (Herodot.  v.  79 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  93) :  Polybius  agrees  with  the 
Inscription,  and  speaks  of  the  Koptti/elr,  Ae/Sadcir,  Xaip<ov€U  (zxvii.  1). 
O.  Miiller  himself  admits  in  another  place  (Orchomenos,  p.  480)  that  the 
proper  ethnical  name  is  Kopcuptvs,  The  reading  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  411) 
is  not  trustworthy  :  see  Grosskurd  ad  he. ;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  Roy>»- 
V€ia  and  Koptnnf. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  ethnical  names,  it  seems  the  general 
rule,  that  a  town  ending  in  rj  or  at  preceded  by  a  consonant  had  its  eth- 
nical derivative  in  atos ;  such  as  Sickovi;,  Top&vrj,  Kvfxrj,  Brjfiai,  ^ABrjpai; 
while  names  ending  in  cia  had  their  ethnicon  in  cvr,  as  *AXcfaj/d/>«ta, 
*A/xao-c(a,  ScXcviceta,  Avaipaxfta  (the  recent  cities  thus  founded  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  are  perhaps  the  best  evidences  that  can  be 
taken  of  the  analogies  of  the  language),  MeXdfnreia,  McXtr#(a,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Boeotian  names  of  towns  above  quoted.  There  is  however 
great  irregularity  in  particular  cases,  and  the  number  of  towns  called 
by  the  same  name  created  an  anxiety  to  vary  the  ethnicon  for  each: 
see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'Hpdicktia, 
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winners  who  preceded  him ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  proclaimed  as  a  Kordnsean  proves  that  Ko- 
r6nd  was  then  an  independent  community,  not 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Stenykldrus. 
It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  latter  did  not 
reign  over  the  whole  territory  commonly  known  as 
Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  pro- 
portion of  it  which  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  ^^£!l 
privilege  of  the  neighbouring  Pisatans,  seems  to  '^e  early 
have  derived  its  great   and   gradually  expanding  union  of 
importance  from  the  iEtolo-Eleian  settlement  in  tH^^hlju, 
Peloponnesus,  combined  with  the  Dorians  of  La-  BieUnB. 
conia  and  Messenia.      Lykurgus   of  Sparta  and 
Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged   to  have  joined  their 
efforts   for    the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the 
sanctity  of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Eleian  territory.     Hence,  though  this  tale  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  see 
that   the   Lacedaemonians  regarded   the  Olympic 
games  as  a  portion  of  their  own  antiquities.     More- 
over, it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity  of  the  fes- 
tival increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascend- 
ency \  and  that  their  peculiar  fashions  were  very 
early  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the  Olympic 
competitors.     Probably  the  three  bands  of  co-ope- 
rating invaders,  ^tolians  and  Spartan  and  M esse- 
nian  Dorians,  may  have  adopted  this  festival  as  a 
periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union  and  fraternity; 

^  The  entire  nakedness  of  the  competitors  at  Olympia  was  adopted 
from  the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  the  14th  Olympiad,  as  is  tes- 
tified by  the  epig;ram  on  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  Previous  to  that 
period,  the  Olympic  competitors  had  diaC^fiara  n-cpt  ra  albola  (Thucyd. 
i.  6). 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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from  which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive 
centre  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
before  they  were  much  frequented  by  people  from 
the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra-Peloponnesian 
Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether  accidental, 
when  we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  pro- 
claimed Olympic  victors  (occupying  nearly  half  a 
century  from  776  b.c.  downwards),  to  find  that 
seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three  Eleians,  one 
from  Dymd  in  Achaia,  and  one  from  Kor6nd  ;  while 
after  the  twelfth  Olympiad,  Corinthians,  and  Me- 
garians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to  occur ;  later  still, 
extra-Peloponnesian  victors.  We  may  reasonably 
infer  from  hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were 
at  this  early  period  chiefly  frequented  by  visitore 
and  competitors  from  the  western  regions  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  that  the  affluence  to  them  from 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did 
not  become  considerable  until  the  first  Messenian 
war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which 
our  very  scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the 
first  establishment  of  the  JStolian  and  Dorian  settle- 
ments in  Elis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  steadily-increasing  dignity  and 
frequentation  of  the  Olympic  festival,  I  proceed  in 
the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable  circumstance 
which  both  determined  the  character,  and  brought 
about  the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans 
separately :  I  n^ean  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Ly- 
kurgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Acbae- 
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ans  and  Pylians,  so  little  is  known,  that  we  can-  JJJ^^^ 
not  at  all  measure  the  difference  between  them  of  southern 
and  their  Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  nes^* 
habits,  or  in  intelligence.  There  appear  no  traces  ^itL^t 
of  any  difference  of  dialect  among  the  various  parts  ^^^ 
of  the  population  of  Laconia :  the  Messenian  allies 
of  Ath^^ns,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the  same  also  as 
the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth :  all  Doric  ^ 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was 
at  all  peculiar  to  the  people  called  Dorians.  As  far 
as  can  be  made  out  by  the  evidence  of  Inscriptions, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  the  Phokians, 
Delphians,  {jpkrians,  iEtoUans,  and  Achseans  of 
Phtbidtis :  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Inscrip? 
tions  of  Tbaumaki  in  Achaea  Phthi6tis  afford  a 
proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of  na-f 
tive  dialect,  because  the  Pbthidts  were  both  im- 
mediate neighbours  and  sul^ects  of  the  Tbessalians, 
whQ  spoke  a  variety  of  the  ^olic.  So  too,  within 
Peloponqesiis,  wQ  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect 
^n^ong  the  Acbaeans  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus — 
the  Dryopic  inhabitants  of  Hermipnjg^ — and  the 
Eleutbero-Lacones,  or  l^aconian  townships  (com- 
pounded of  PericBki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by 
the  Homans  in  the  second  centiiry  9.0.  Concerning 
the  speech  of  that  population  whom  the  invading 
Dorians  fqund  in  Ls^conia,  we  have  np  nieans  of 
judging :  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  it 

*  Thucyd.  Ui.  }12s  It.  41  '•  i»inp«re  yii.  44,  about  the  mmen^M  of 
sound  of  the  war-9hout  or  pasan,  §8  delivered  hy  all  the  different 
Doriaas. 

'  Corpui  Tiueriptt.  Boepkh.  Not.  1771.  177%  1773  j  Ahrena,  Oe 
Qiiaeeto  Dorio^  9eot.  i.-ii.  48. 
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did  not  differ  materially  from  the  Doric.  Thucy- 
didds  designates  the  Corinthians,  whom  the  ia* 
vading  Dorians  attacked  from  the  hill  Solygeius, 
as  being  ^^olians,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the 
Achaeans  as  an  ^olic  nation  and  of  the  JBolic  dia* 
lect  as  having  been  originally  preponderant  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^  But  we  do  not  readily  see  what  means 
of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed  re- 
specting  the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have  beea 
four  centuries  anterior  even  to  Thucydidds. 

^'c"t        ^^  *^^*  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^'^^  '^®  ^^^^^  dialect  there 
lect.  are  three  marked  and  distinguishable  varieties — the 

Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the  Bceotian ;  the  Thes- 
salian  forming  a  mean  term  between  the  other  two. 
Ahrens  has  shown  that  the  ancient  grammatical 
critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities,  as  be- 
longing to  the  ^olic  dialect  generally,  which  in 
truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to 
the  poems  of  Alkseus  and  Sappho,  which  these  cri- 
tics  attentively  studied.    Lesbian  ^olic,  Tbessalian 
JSolic,  and  Boeotian  jEolic,  are  all  different :  and  if, 
abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our 
attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we 
shall  find  little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  iEolic 
from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  common 
to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect*.     These 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  42;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  333. 

'  See  the  valuable  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  ^olic&,  sect.  51. 
He  observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lesbian,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian 
dialects  : — "  Tres  illas  dialectos,  quae  Optimo  jure  ^olicse  vocari  vi- 
dentur — quia,  qui  illis  usi  sunt,  .^oles  erant — comparantem  mirum 
habere  oportet,  quod  Asianorum  ^olum  et  Boeotorum  dialecti  tantum 
inter  se  distant,  quantum  vix  ab  aM  qu&vis  Grsecie  linguae  dialecto." 
(He  then  enumerates  many  points  of  difference :)  "  Contra  tot  tantasque 
differentias  pauca  reperiuntur  eaque  fere  levia,  quae  utrique  dialecto. 
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two  are  sisters,  presenting  both  of  them  more  or 
less  the  Latin  side  of  the  Greek  language,  while 
the  relationship  of  either  of  them  to  the  Attic  and 
Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that  (putting 
aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece*,  from  Per- 
rhaebia  and  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and 
Cape  Akritas,  consisted  of  different  varieties  either 
of  the  Doric  or  of  the  ^Eolic  dialect ;  this  being 
true  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of  the 
aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of  the  rest.  The  Laco- 
nian  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of  its  own, 
and  approached  nearer  to  the  JBolic,  and  to  the 
Eleian,  than  any  other  variety  of  the  Dorian :  it 
stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has  been  classified 
as  the  strict  Dorian — that  is,  the  farthest  removed 
from  Ionic  and  Attic.  The  Kretan  towns  manifest 
also  a  strict  Dorism  ;  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonian 
colony  of  Tarentum,  and  seemingly  most  of  the 
Italiotic  Greeks^  though  some  of  them  are  called 
Achaean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of 
the  Doric  dialect  (Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian,. 
Achaean  of  Phthi6tis)  exhibit  a  form  departing  less 

neque  simul  Dorics,  oommunia  sint Yides  his  comparatis  tantum 

interesse  inter  utramque  dialectum,  ut  dubitare  liceat,  an  £oles  Bceoti 
non  magis  cum  iEolibus  Asianis  conjuncti  fuerint,  quam  qui  hodie 
miro  quodam  casu  Saxones  vocantur  cum  antiquis  Saxonibus.  Nihilo- 
minus  Thessalicd  dialecto  in  comparationem  vocata,  diversissima  quae 
videntur  aliquo  vinculo  conjimgere  licet.  Quamvis  enim  pauca  de  eft 
comperta  habeamus,  hoc  tamen  certum  est,  alia  Thessalis  cum  Lesbiis, 
alia  cum  soUs  Boeotis  communia  esse."  (P.  222-223.) 

^  About  the  j£olic  dialect  of  the  Perrhaebians  see  Stephanus  Byz. 
y.  r6wot,  and  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  335. 

The  Attic  judgement  in  comparing  these  different  varieties  of  Greek 
speech  is  expressed  in  the  story  of  a  man  being  asked — ^Whether  the 
Boeotians  or  the  Thessalians  were  most  of  barbarians 7  He  cu^uered — 
The  Eleians  (Eustath.  ad  Riad.  p.  304). 
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widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic :  Argos  and  the 
towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsuk  seem  to  form  a 
stepping-stone  between  the  two. 

These  positions  represent  the  little  whioh  cati  be 
known  respecting  those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech 
which  are  not  known  to  us  by  written  works.  The 
little  presumption  which  can  be  raised  upon  thetn 
favours  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  La- 
conia  and  Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  brought  with  them — a 
conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state 
distinctly,  since  the  work  of  O.  Miiller  has  caused 
an  exaggerated  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  di- 
stinctive peculiarities  whereby  Dorism  was  parted 
off  from  the  rest  of  Hellas. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYKURGUS  AT  SPARTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  Lykurgos 
the  following  ominous  words  : —  tk8  o?Piu- 

*  *  Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus  we  can  assert  ^^^^ 
absolutely  nothing  which  is  not  controverted :  there  ^'"• 
are  different  stories  in  respect  to  his  birth,  his  tra- 
vels, his  death,  and  also  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
political  as  well  as  legislative :  least  of  all  is  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon." 

And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we 
read,  not  only  in  Plutarch  himself,  but  in  those 
other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  make 
up  our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lykurgean  system » 
If  we  examine  the  sources  from  which  Plutarch's 
life  of  Lykurgus  is  deduced,  it  will  appear  that — 
excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Simo- 
nidSs,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we 
could  have  wished — he  has  no  authorities  older 
than  Xenophon  and  Plato :  Aristotle  is  cited  several 
times,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his  wit- 
nesses, but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to 
the  century  subsequent  to  that  philosopher.  Neither 
Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  are  named,  though  the 
former  furnishes  some  brief  but  interesting  parti* 
culars — and  the  latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge 
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from  the  fragments    remaining)  entered   at  large 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver^ 
Uncertain-        Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and 
hisgenea-    guardian  to  king  Lab6tas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or 
^**^'  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings ;  and  this  would  place 

him,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  about 
220  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (about 
B.C.  996*).  All  the  other  accounts,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger  brother, 
belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan 
kings,  though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting 
his  parentage.  While  Simonidds  stated  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Prytanis,  Dieutychidas  described  him  as 
grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of 
Polydektds,  and  uncle  as  well  as  guardian  to  Cha- 
rilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent  from 
HSraklSs^.  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by 
Aristotle,  coinciding,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  with  the  date  of  Iphitus  the  Eleian, 
and  the  first  celebration  of  theOlympic  games  by 
Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly*,  which  Aristotle 

'  See  Heeren,  Dissertatio  de  Fontibus  Plutarchi,  p.  19-25. 

*  Herodot.  i.  05.  Moreover,  Herodotus  gives  this  as  the  statement 
of  the  LacediBmonians  themselves. 

'  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  1 .  According  to  Dionys.  Halik.  (Ant.  Rom. 
ii.  49)  Lykurgus  was  uncle,  not  son,  of  Eunomus. 

Aristotle  considers  Lykurgus  as  guardian  of  Charilaus  (Politic,  ii. 
7,  1)  :  compare  v.  10,  3.     See  O.  MuUer  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  i.  7,  3). 

*  Phleg6n  also  adds  Kleosthen^s  of  Pisa  (De  Olympiis  ap.  Meursii 
0pp.  vii.  p.  128).  It  appears  that  there  existed  a  quoit  at  Olympia, 
upon  which  the  formula  of  the  Olympic  truce  was  inscribed  together 
with  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lykurgus  as  the  joint  authors  and  pro- 
daimers  of  it.  Aristotle  believed  this  to  be  genuine,  and  accepted  it  as 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  professed  to  certify  :  and  O.  Miiller  is 
also  disposed  to  admit  it  as  genuine — that  is,  as  contemporary  with  the 
times  to  which  it  professes  to  relate.    I  come  to  a  different  conclusion : 
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accepted  as  a  fact.  Lykurgus,  on  the  hypothesis 
here  mentioned,  would  stand  about  b.c.  880,  a 
century  before  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Erato- 
sthenes and  Apollodorus  placed  him  ''  not  a  few 
years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad."  If  they 
meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  as  the 
Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  would  coincide 
pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus :  if  on  the 
other  hand  they  meant  the  first  recorded  Olympiad 
(B.C.  776),  they  would  be  found  not  much  removed 
from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times 
respecting  the  epoch  of  the  great  Spartan  law- 
giver is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timaeus,  who  sup- 
posed that  there  had  existed  two  persons  named 
Lykurgus,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been 
ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  there 
was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  aera,  respecting  the  date 
or  parentage  of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydid^s,  without   mentioning  the    name  of  ^'■**''*"* 
Lykurgus,  informs  us  that  it  was  "  400  years  and  kurgu», 

that  the  quoit  existed,  I  do  not  doubt)  but  that  the  inscription  upon  it 
was  actually  set  down  in  writing  in  or  near  B.C.  880,  would  he  at  va- 
riance with  the  reasonable  probabilities  resulting  from  Grecian  palaeo- 
graphy. Had  this  ancient  and  memorable  instrument  existed  at  Olympia 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  he  could  hardly  have  assigned  to  Lykurgus 
the  epoch  which  we  now  read  in  his  writings. 

The  assertions  in  Miiller's  History  of  the  Dorians  (i.  7>  7)»  about 
Lykurgus,  Iphitus,  and  Kleosthen^s,  '*  drawing  up  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Olympic  armistice,"  are  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  evidence. 
In  the  later  times  of  established  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival,  the 
Eleians  did  undoubtedly  exercise  the  power  which  he  describes ;  but  to 
connect  this  with  any  deliberate  regulation  of  Iphitus  and  Lykurgus,  is 
in  my  judgement  incorrect.  See  the  mention  of  a  similar  truce  pro- 
claimed throughout  Triphylia  by  the  Makistians  as  presidents  of  the  com- 
mon festival  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  343). 
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somewhat  more"  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war^  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from 
their  previous  state  of  desperate  internal  disorder, 
and  entered  upon  **  their  present  polity,"  We  may 
fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to  the  Lykurgean 
discipline  and  constitution,  which  Thucydid^s  must 
thus  have  conceived  as  introduced  about  b.c.  630- 
820^-coinciding  with  something  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  kiug  T^leklus.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  slmidst 
evidence  at  once  so  scanty  and  so  discordant,  I  in- 
cline to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucydidte  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Lykurgean  constitution  was  intro- 
duced at  Sparta.  The  state  of  ''eunomy"  and 
good  order  which  that  constitution  brought  about 
-^-combined  with  the  healing  of  great  previous 
internal  sedition,  which  had  tended  much  to  en- 
feeble them — is  represented  (and  with  great  plausi- 
bility) as  the  grand  cause  of  the  victorious  career 
beginning  with  king  T^leklus,  the  conqueror  of 
Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  (reronthrae.  Therefore  it 
would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  that 
a  date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new 
discipline  with  the  reign  of  T^leklus,  is  more  pro- 
bable than  any  epoch  either  later  or  earlier^. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  18. 

'  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus,  *'  in  conformity  with 
Thucydidgs,"  at  about  817  B.C.,  and  his  regency  at  852  B.C.,  about 
thirty-fiye  years  previous  (Fasti  Hellen.  t.  i.  c.  7*  p.  141) :  he  also 
places  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  B.C.  828  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  410$  App. 
c.  22). 

In  that  chapter,  Mr.  Clinton  collects  and  discusses  the  yarious  state- 
ments respecting  the  date  of  Lykurgus  :  compare  also  Lurcher  ad  He- 
rodot.  i.  67,  and  Chronologic,  p.  486-492. 

The  differences  in  these  statements  must,  after  all,  be  taken  as  they 
stand,  for  they  cannot  be  reconciled  except  by  the  help  of  arbitmy 
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O.  Mailer^  after  glanciDg  at  the  strange  and  im-  opinion  of 
probable  circumstances  handed  down  to  us  respect-  (t'hatspvta 
ing  Lykurgus,  observes  •'  that  we  have  absolutely  %ctt^l{ 
no  account  of  him  as  an  individual  person.'*  This  ^^^^'' 
temark  is  perfectly  just :  but  another  remark  made  tendencies) 

11  1.      •  .    1       1  t  .  ■        18  incorrect. 

by  the  same  distinguished  author^  respecting  the  Peculiarity 
Lykurgean  system  of  laws,  appears  to  me  erroneous  *"   ^^"^ 
—and  requires  more  especially  to  be  noticed,  inas- 
much as  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a 
large  portion  of  his  valuable  History  of  the  Dorians. 

suppositions,  which  only  mislead  us  by  producing  a  show  of  agreement 
where  there  is  none  in  reality.  I  agree  tnth  Mr.  Clinton  in  thinking 
that  the  assertion  of  Thucydid^s  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the  best  author- 
ity. But  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  proceeding  which  he  (in  com- 
mon with  Larcher,  Wesseling,  Sir  John  Marsham  and  others)  employs 
with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  where  that  author  calls  Ly- 
kurgus the  guardian  and  uncle  of  Lab6tas  (of  the  Eurystheneid  line). 
Mr.  Clinton  says — "  From  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  was 
ascribed  to  the  other  house  (the  Prokleids),  it  is  manifest  that  the  passage 
mu9t  be  eorrt^ted  "  (p.  144) ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  correct  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  Sir  J.  Marsham. 

This  proceeding  seems  to  me  inadmissible.  The  text  of  Herodotus 
feads  pi^ectly  well,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  anythiiig  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Herodotus  him$e^\  moreover,  we  have  here  a  positive 
guarantee  of  its  accuracy,  for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  that  it  stood 
in  the  days  of  t^usanias  just  as  we  now  read  it  (Pausan.  iii.  2,  3).  By 
what  right  then  do  we  alter  it  ?  or  what  do  we  gain  by  doing  so  ?  Our 
only  right  to  do  so,  is,  the  assumption  that  there  must  have  been  uni- 
formity of  belief,  and  means  of  satisfactory  ascertainment)  (respecting 
facts  and  persons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
Rra,)  existing  among  Greeks  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries ;  an 
assumption  which  I  hold  to  be  incorrect.  And  all  we  gain  is,  an  illu- 
toty  unaxiimity  produced  by  gratuitously  putting  words  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  witnesses. 

If  we  can  prove  Herodotus  to  have  been  erroneously  informed,  it  is 
right  to  do  so ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  altering  his  deposition.  It 
affords  a  clear  proof  that  there  were  very  different  stories  as  to  the  mere 
question,  to  which  of  the  two  lines  of  Herakleids  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
belonged — and  that  there  was  an  enormous  difference  as  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  ^  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7>  6. 
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He  affirms  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were  considered 
the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their  origin 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  people :  Sparta  is,  in 
his  view,  the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tenden- 
cies, and  sentiments — and  is  so  treated  throughout 
his  entire  work^  But  such  an  opinion  is  at  once 
gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support 
of  it  is  scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  ancient  evidence.  The  institutions 
of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  herself^ ; 
distinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth, 
Megara,  Epidaurus,  Siky6n,  Korkyra,  or  Knidus, 
than  from  Athens  or  Thebes.  Kr^te  was  the  only 
other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  prevailed 
institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still 
dissimilar  in  those  two  attributes  which  form  the 
real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spartan  legislation,  viz.  the 
military  discipline  and  the  rigorous  private  training. 
There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Kr^te,  but  we  have 
no  proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to 
them  more  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  That  the  Spartans  had  an  original  organi- 
zation and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the 
other  Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive  ;  but  the 
Lykurgean  constitution  impressed  upon  them  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  which  took  them  out  of  the  general 
march,  and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all  states 

'  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  1,  8.  Alf.  Kopstadt  recognises  this  as 
an  error  in  Muller's  work :  see  his  recent  valuable  Dissertation  **  De 
Rerum  Laconicarum  Constitutionis  Lycurges  Origine  et  Indole," 
Gryphia,  1849,  sect.  3.  p.  18. 

'  Among  the  many  other  evidences  to  this  point,  see  Aristotle,  Ethic. 
X.9;  Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced.  10,  8. 
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to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of 
Dorism.  One  of  the  essential  causes,  which  made 
the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impressively  upon 
the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  singularity, 
combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  manifested  ;  while  the 
Kretan  communities,  even  admitting  their  partial 
resemblance  (which  was  chie6y  in  the  institution  of 
the  Syssitia,  and  was  altogether  more  in  form  than 
in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were  too  insignificant  to  attract 
notice  except  from  speculative  observers.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Miiller,  to 
treat  Sparta  as  the  type  and  representative  of  Do- 
rians  generally,  and  very  many  of  the  positions 
advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to 
be  modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  in-  Early  date 
stitutions  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  is  the  very  early  gus/  "'' 
period  at  which  they  had  their  commencement :  it 
seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than 
825  B.C.  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to 
expect,  trustworthy  history  in  reference  to  events 
80  early.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  historical  ground, 
inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real — 
the  other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region 
of  mythe,  when  we  strive  to  comprehend  the  gene- 
rating causes :  the  mist  yet  prevails  which  hinders 
us  from  distinguishing  between  the  god  and  the 
man.  The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to 
an  intelligent  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly  depicted,  in 
the  following  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  translate  it : — 
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View  uken  "  In  the  Very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes) 
gu8  by  He-  the  Spartans  were  among  themselves  the  most  law* 
rodotus.  j^gg  ^^^jj  Greeks,  and  unapproachable  by  foreigners. 
Their  transition  to  good  legal  order  took  place  in 
the  following  manner.  When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartaa 
of  consideration,  visited  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  sanctuary, 
the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed, — 

•*Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine, 
beloved  by  Zeus  and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  I9 
it  as  God  or  as  man  that  I  am  to  address  thee  is\ 
the  spirit  ?  I  hesitate — and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I  incline 
more  to  call  thee  a  god." 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  *^  Moreover,  'm 
addition  to  these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia 
revealed  to  him  the  order  of  things  now  establis)ie<} 
among  the  Spartans.  But  the  Jjacedamonians  tkem- 
selves  say,  that  Lycurgus,  when  guardiau  of  bifll 
nephew  Lab6tas  king  of  the  Spartans,  introdiiced 
these  institutions  out  of  Krete.  No  sooner  had  ha 
obtained  this  guardianship,  than  he  changed  qU  (ha 
institutions  into  their  present  form,  and  took  secur 
rity  against  any  transgression  of  it.  Next,  he  con* 
stituted  the  military  divisions,  the  En6ipoties  and 
the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess ; 
he  also,  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the 
senate.  By  this  means  the  Spartans  passed  from 
bad  to  good  order :  to  Lycurgus,  after  his  death, 
they  built  a  temple,  and  they  still  worship  him  re- 
verentially. And  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start 
forward,  and  flourished  so  much  that  they  CQuld 
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not  be  content  to  remain  tranquil  within  their  own 
limits,"  &c. 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  He-  Little  said 
rodotus)  respecting  Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  kur^  In 
entire  order  of  things  which  the  writer  witnessed  at  lutho"!!*' 
Sparta.  Thucydidds  also,  though  not  mentioning 
Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  system  among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted 
by  them  four  centuries  previously, — had  rescued 
them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders,  and  had 
immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and 
success  ^  Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  pre^ 
ceded  those  of  Herodotus,  not  only  did  not  (any 
more  than  Thucydid^s)  make  mention  of  Lykurgus, 
but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any 
importance  to  the  name ;  since  he  attributed  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthends 
and  Prokl6s«. 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  copioiu 
chiefly  compiled  his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  n^ch! 
better  informed  on  the  subject  of  Lykurgus,  and 
enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told, 
was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  law- 
lessness ;  his  elder  brother  PolydektSs  died  early, 
leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made  to  Lykurgus 
propositions  that  he  should  marry  her  and  become 
king.  But  Lykqrgus,  repudiating  the  offer  with 
indignation,  awaited  the  birth  of  his  young  nephew 
Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in  the  agora 
as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  re- 
linquished the  authority  which  he  had  provisionally 
exercised.     However,  the  widow  and  her  brother 

>  Herodot  i.  65-66;  Thucyd.  i.  18.  '  Strabo,  viii.  p.  363. 
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tug«ncy  of  Leonidas  raised  slanderous  accusations  against  him, 
-^bk!!!!g    of  designs  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king, 
J^"**       — accusations  which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate 
Sparu.        \yy   ^    temporary   absence.      Accordingly  he  left 
Sparta  and  went  to  KrSte,  where  he  studied  the 
polity  and  customs  of  the  different  cities ;  next  he 
visited  Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors  af- 
firmed) Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.     While  in 
Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from  the 
descendants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,   which  had  not  up  to  that  time  become 
known  in  Peloponnesus :  there  were  not  wanting 
authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed 
with  Homer  himself  ^ 

Meanwhile  ^the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up 
and  assumed  the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Pro- 
kleid  or  Eurypontid  family.     But  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the  dis- 
orders worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgus  returned. 
Finding  that  the  two  kings  as  well  as  the  people 
were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  corrective,  and 
with  this  view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle ;  from 
He  is  sent    which  he  recelvcd  strong  assurances  of  the  divine 
pWw*  ^*'"  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more  special 
rrf^^Sie    iiijunctions   (the  primitive  Rhetrae  of  the  consti- 
•'»*«•  tution)  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta*.    He 

then  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with 

»  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  3,  4,  6. 

'  For  an  instructiye  review  of  the  text  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  this 
ancient  Rhetra,  see  Urtichs,  Ueher  die  Lycurgischen  Rhetrae,  published 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  History.  His  refatation  of  the  rash  changes 
of  GottUng  seems  to  me  complete :  but  his  own  conjectures  are  not 
all  equally  plausible ;  nor  can  I  subscribe  to  his  explanation  of  a^i« 
ardaBai, 
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thitty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in 
arms^  as  his  guards  and  partisans.  King  Charilaus, 
though  at  first  terrified,  when  informed  of  the  de- 
signs of  his  trnde.  Stood  forward  willingly  to  second 
them ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  respectfully 
Bubnfiitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid  who  came  as 
reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi  ^  Such  were 
the  steps  by  which  Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascend- 
ency :  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  "^»  'm**- 
Compaet  brought  from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  ascribed  to 
the  Spartan  senate,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  an-  wMTTand 
cient  men ;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  con-  J«^mWy— 
junction  with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  ^p''*^"- 
it..    With  this  were  combined  periodical  assemblies 
of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the  open  air,  between  the 
river  Knaki6n  and  the  bridge  Babyka.     Yet  no  dis- 
cussicHt  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies, — their 
functions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or 
rejectipn  of  that  which  had  previously  been  deter- 
mined in  the  senate^.  Such  was  the  Spartan  political 

^  PhitaMh^  Lyeurg.  c.  5-6*  Hermippus,  the  scholar  of  Amtotle, 
professed  to  ghre  the  names  of  twenty  out  of  these  thirty  devoted 
partisans. 

There  was  however  a  different  story,  which  represented  that  Ly- 
kurgus, on  his  return  fiwm  his  travels,  found  Chaiilaus  governing  like 
a  despot  (Heraclid.  Pontic,  c.  2). 

*  The  words  oiike  old  Rhetra— Ai^ 'EXXaWou  jcai  *A$ifpa£  '^Xkaviag 
Up6p  l^pV(rdfA€Voy,  <(>v\h9  (fnfXdfavTa,  kqI  &piis  «/3(i^vra,  rpuLcovra,  yc- 
pcMriop  <r^p  dpxoyeratg,  KoraoTfiaajrra,  &pag  c£  Htpat  oircXXd^rty  fKraiv 
BafivKos  Koi  KpaKl»Pot,  <njrws  €hT<f>€p€t»  rt  koI  df^itrreurBai'  ddfi^  ^  oyo- 
piuf  cifMv  KoiKpaTos.  (Plutarch,  s6.). 

The  reading  ayopiof  (last  word  but  three)  is  that  of  Coray's  edition  : 
other  readings  proposed  are  icvpiav,  anoy^,  dyaplap,  &c.  The  MSS. 
however  are  incurably  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  conjectures  can  be 
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constitution  as  fixed  by  Lykurgus ;  but  a  century 
afterwards  (so  Plutarch's  account  runs),  under  the 
kings  Polyd6ru8  and  Theopompus,  two  important 
alteratioDs  were  made.     A  rider  was  then  attached 

A(l>iaTatrBtu — the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of  potting  the  question  for 
decision,  conresponding  to  the  function  of  the  'A^can^  at  Knidns 
(Plutarch>  Quaest.  Grseo.  c.  4 ;  see  Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad  ooc). 

O.  Miiller  connects  rpioKOPra  with  w/Sar,  and  lays  it  down  that  there 
were  thirty  Obes  at  Sparta :  I  rather  agree  with  those  critics  who  placae 
the  comma  after  o0a£ayra,  and  refer  the  number  thirty  to  the  senate. 
Urlichs,  in  his  Dissertation  Ueber  Die  Lykurgisch.  Rhetren  (published 
in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  for  I847i  p.  204),  introduces  tiie  word 
wpfvffvy€vtat  after  rpiOKovra ;  which  seems  a  just  coigecture,  when  we 
look  to  the  addition  afterwards  made  by  Theopompus.  The  statements 
of  Miiller  about  the  Obes  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  no  authority. 

The  word  Rhetra  means  a  solemn  compact,  «ither  oiagbalfy  em^ 
nating  from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  who  are  always 
parties  to  such  agreements ;  see  the  old  Treaty  between  the  Eleians  and 
Herseans, — *A  fparpa,  between  the  two,— commemorated  in  the  valu- 
able inscription  stiU  preserved* — as  ancient,  aoeordiE^  to  Boeclch,  as 
Olymp.  40-60  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  II.  p.  26.  Part  I.).  The 
words  of  Tyrtseus  imply  such  a  compact  between  contracting  parties : 
first  the  kings,  then  the  senate,  lastly  the  people — €i3tiau  ptfrpatt 
dvrafra/iic«/3o/i.cyovs — where  the  participle  last  occmiing  ap{dies  not 
to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus 
emanated  from  the  Delphian  god ;  but  the  kings,  senate,  and  pec^le 
«11  bound  themselves,  boldi  to  each  otiier  and  to  the  gods,  to  ob^  ii. 
The  explanations  given  of  the  phrase  by  Nitzsch  and  Schomann  (in 
Dr.  Thirlwall's  note,  di.  viii.  p.  ^34)  seem  to  me  leas  satitfiMtory  than 
what  appeaa  in  C.  F.  fiermaBa  (Lehrbuch  der  Qriech.  Stiiatialteitiiii- 
mer,  s,  23). 

NitEsch  (Histor.  Hotter,  sect.  ziv.  p.  ^-65)  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  diatinolion  between  the  meaning  of  firfvpa  in  the  mti^ 
and  in  the  later  times.  In  the  time  of  the£^hor  JjjpJMdqHMg of  Agi* HI*> 
he  is  right  in  saying  Chat  p'qrpa  is  .equivalent  to  McUnm — stiU  however, 
with  an  idea  of  greater  sirfeumity  and  uttchaageability  than  is  implied  jn 
4iie  word  v6fu>£^sAaUi^viH  to  what  is  understood  by  a  fandaientnl  ^ 
organic  enactment  in  modem  ideas.  The  old  idfiaa»  of «  mandate  ftop 
the  Delphian  god,  and  a  compact  between  4he  king^  .and  the  dtiaens, 
which  had  once  been  oonnected  with  ihe  word,  gradually  diyppedaway 
fnm  it.  There  is  no  oontsadiotion  in  Plutarch,  thecefore,  suoh  aa  that 
to  -whidi  Nitzsoh  alludes  (p.  54). 

Kopstadt's  Dissertation  (p.  22,  30)  touches  on  the  same  aiit^eot.  I 
agree  ifndi  Kopatadt  (Diaatrt.  p.  98«30)  in  tfainkii^  it  profaaUetiiat 
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to  the  old  Lykurgean  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  ^*  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly » 
the  senate  with  the  kings  should  reverse  their  deci- 
sions^:" while  another  change,  perhaps  intended  as 

Plutanh  copied  the  wcnrdB  of  the  old  Lykurgean  conrtitatioiuJ  JUietn, 
from  the  account  ^ven  by  Ajristotle  of  the  Spartan  polity. 

King  Theopompus  probably  brought  from  the  Delphian  oracle  the 
important  rider  whieh  he  tacked  to  the  mandate  as  originally  brought 
by  Lykufgufl— oi  ^trtkeis  Oe^irofiTros  koi  llo\vd<opos  rdfk  t^  9VP^  ^Of^ 
p€V€ypa^av,  The  authority  of  the  oracle,  together  with  their  own  in- 
fluence, would  enable  them  to  get  these  words  accepted  by  the 
people. 

'  At  dc  iTKoKiay  6  ddfios  tkoiro,  roift  irp€€rfivy«V€ag  Koi  apxoyerag  dnon 
oTarrjpas  €lfi€v,     (Plutarch,  ib,), 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  primitiye  Rhetra,  anterior  to  this  addition, 
specially  enjoined  the  assembled  citizens  either  to  adopt  or  reject,  with- 
out change,  the  Ebetra  proposed  by  the  kings  and  senate,  and  that  the 
rider  was  introduced  because  the  assembly  had  disobeyed  this  injunc- 
tion, and  adopted  amendments  of  its  own.  It  is  this  latter  sense  whict 
he  puts  on  the  word  (tkoXmv.  Urlichs  (Ueber  Lye.  Rhetr.  p.  232)  and 
Nitzsch  (Hist.  Homer,  p.  54)  follow  him,  and  the  latter  even  construes 
the  epithet  Ei6€iai£  p^pais  din-anc^Ji^ipofUyovg  of  Tyrteeus  in  a  corre- 
sponding sense :  he  says,  "  Populus  iis  (rhetris)  eyddais,  i.  e.  nihil  tn- 
flesris,  ^uf^ragari  jubetur :  nam  lex  cujus  Tyrtseus  admonet,  ita  sanxerat 
T-si  populus  rogationem  inflewam  (i,e,  noL  nisi  ad  suum  arbitrium  im- 
mutatam)  accipere  voluerit,  senatores  et  auctores  abolento  totam." 
.  Now  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  primitive 
Bhetra,  with  its  antique  simplicity,  would  contain  any  such  preconceived 
speciatity  of  restriction  upon  the  competence  of  the  assembly.  That 
restriction  received  its  fonoal  commencement  only  from  the  rider  an- 
nexed by  king  Theopompus,  which  ev^ntly  betokens  a  previous  dis- 
pute and  refractory  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  eiqplanation  which  these  authors  give  of  the 
words  cKoXiiiv  and  cv^ciW,  is  not  conformable  to  the  ancient  Greek,  as 
we  find  it  in  Hom£r  and  Hesiod :  and  these  early  analogies  are  the  pro- 
per test,  seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  ancient  document.  In 
Hesiodji  l$vs  and  p-KcXibs  are  used  in  a  sense  which  almost  exactly  cor- 
responds to  right  and  wrong  £which  words  indeed  in  theijr  primitive  ety- 
miolf^  may  be  traced  back  to  the  meaning  of  straight  and  crooked). 
See  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  36,  192,  218,  221,  226, 230,  260,  262, 264 ;  also 
Theogon.  97,  and  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Gottling;  where  the  phrases  ar^ 
constantiy  wpeaied,  Wtlai  bUm,  (tkoKuu  diKoi,  vkoXwI  p.v$oi.  There  is 
also  the  remarkable  expression,  0pp.  DL  9.  peia  dc  r  i&vp€i  aKoKidv : 
compare  v.  <263.  Wvvtrt  p^Qovs :  also  Homer,  Iliad*  xvi.  387-  Ot  PLq  thf 
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a  sort  of  compenbatioD  for  this  bridle-on  the  pot>ular 
assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new 
executive  Directory  of  five  men,  called  the  Ephors. 
This  Board — annually  chosen,  by  some  capricious 
method  the  result  of  which  could  not  well  be  fore- 
seen, and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen, 
—either  originally  received,  or  gradually  drew  to 
itself,  functions  so  extensive  and  commanding,  in 
regard  to  internal  administration  and  police,  as  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more  than 
the  exclusive  command  of  the  military  force. 
Herodotus  was  informed  at  Sparta  that  the  ephors 
as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constituted  by  Ly- 
kurgus ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as 
the  internal  probability  of  the  case,  sanctions  the 
belief  that  they  were  subsequently  added  ^ 

ayopS  a-KcXiht  KpliKaai  O^fjuarat ;  and  xxiii.  580.  Weia;  xnii.  506.  hs  ^mtA 
roco-i  tiKtiv  lOvvrara  ctfn;,  &c. 

If  we  judge  by  these  analogies,  we  shall  see  that  the  words  of  Tyr- 
tieus,  €vO€iais  pfiTpait,  mean  "  stratghtforward,  honest,  statutes  or  con- 
ventions " — not  propositions  adopted  withont  change,  as  Nittsch  sup- 
poses. And  so  the  words  ckoKuip  fXotro,  mean,  '*  adopt  a  wrong  or  tks' 
honest  determination  *' — ^iiot  a  determination  different  from  what  was 
proposed  to  them. 

These  words  gave  to  the  kings  and  senate  power  to  cancel  any  deci- 
sion of  the  pubhc  assembly  which  they  disapproved.  It  retained  only 
the  power  of  refusing  assent  to  some  substantive  propositions  of  the 
authorities,  first  of  the  kings  and  senate,  afterwards  of  the  ephors.  And 
this  limited  power  it  seems  always  to  have  preserved. 

Kopstadt  explains  well  the  expression  crieoXiay,  as  the  antithesis  to 
the  epithet  of  Tyrtsus,  €v6€iats  prjrpais  (Dissertat.  sect.  15.  p.  124). 

'  Herod.  J.  65:  compare  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7;  Aristot.  Polit. 
V.  9,  1  (where  he  gives  the  answer  of  king  Theopompus). 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  ephors  were  chosen,  but  not  how  they  were 
chosen;  only  that  it  was  in  some  manner  excessively  puerile, — 
iraibapi&drfg  ydp  €<m  \iav  (ii.  6,  16). 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  note  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle, 
presumes  that  they  were  of  course  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
senators ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  in  Aristotle  to  counte- 
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Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  Consutu- 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  it  appears  not  to  have  differed  ucHbed  to 
materially  from  the  rude  organization  exhibited  in  ^^ees^uh 
the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  JJ*  g^a  1^** 
of  chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  Homer, 
listening  agora.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  without 
some  formalities  of  this  sort ;  so  that  the  innova- 
tion (if  innovation  there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Ly- 
kurgus,  must  have  consisted  in  some  new  details 
respecting  the  senate  and  the  agora> — in  fixing  the 
number^  thirty,  and  the  life-tenure  of  the  former-— 
and  the  special  place  of  meeting  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was  to  ex- 
ercise ;  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of 
the  temples  of  Zeus  Hellanius  and  AthSnd  Hellania. 
The  view  of  the  subject  presented  by  Plutarch  as 
well  as  by  Plato*,  as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire 
novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the 
old  epic.  Hence  we  may  more  naturally  imagine 
that  the  Lykurgean  political  constitution,  apart 
from  the  ephors  who  were  afterwards  tacked  to  it, 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  defined  and  regularised  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  The  presence  of  two  co-existent 
and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in  here- 
ditary descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens  of 

nance  this.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  the  words  of  Aristotle  respect^ 
ing  the  election  of  the  senators,  where  he  assimihites  it  to  an  oipfcri; 
dvMunrcvriie^  (Polit.  v.  5, 8 ;  ii.  6, 18),  with  the  description  which  Plu- 
tarch (Lycurg.  26)  gives  of  that  election. 

'  Kopstadt  agrees  in  this  supposition,  that  the  numher  of  the  senate 
was  probably  not  peremptorify  fixed  before  the  Lykurgcm  reform 
(Dissertat.  ut  sup.  sect.  13.  p.  109). 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  691 ;  Plato,  Epist.  viii.  p.  364,  B. 
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Pair  of  Herakleids,  is  something  peculiar  to  Sparta — the 
sj^lni^  origin  of  which  receives  no  other  explandtidn  than 
rt^tdi."'  a  reference  to  the  twin  send  of  Ari8tod6illuB;  En- 
rysthdnes  and  Prokl^s.    These  two  prloiitit'e  an- 


aaecQiity 


■gainst 


to  the  state  ccstors  are  It  type  of  the  two  lines  of  Spartan 
kings ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  padded  their  live^ 
in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was  the  habitual 
state  of  the  two  contemporaneous  kings  at  Sparta. 
While  the  co-existence  of  the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in 
power  and  constantly  thwarting  each  other,  had 
often  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  conrse  of  poblic 
measures,  it  was  nevertheless  a  security  to  the  stat^ 
against  successful  violence\  ending  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambitious 
individual  among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  hi- 
story, from  Polyd6rus  and  Theopompus  dowtiWard, 
no  such  violence  was  attempted  by  any  of  the 
kings^,  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and  KleotnenSs 
III.  (240  B.C.  to  220  B.C.)  The  importance  of 
Greece  had  at  this  last- mentioned  period  irretHlB- 
vably  declined,  and  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate 
to  the  more  powerful  force  either  of  thte  iEtoHan 
mountaineers  (the  rudeist  among  her  own  sons)  at* 
to  Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners, 
preparatory  to   the   final    absorption   by  the  Ro- 

1  PlAto,  Legg.  iii.  p.  691 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  iL  6,  20. 

'  The  conspiracy  of  Pansaniasy  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  was 
sgainst  the  liberty  of  combined  Hellas,  to  constitute  himself  satmp  of 
Hellas  under  the  Persian  monarch,  rather  than  against  the  established 
Laeedinuonian  government ;  though  undoubtedly  one  portion  6f  his 
project  was  to  excite  the  Helots  to  revolt,  and  Aristotle  treats  him  as 
specially  aiming  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  ephon  (Polit.  r.  6»  6 ; 
compare  Thu<^d.  i.  188-134 ;  Herodot.  ▼.  32). 
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mans.  But  amongst  all  the  Grecian  states,  Sparta 
had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency  was  totally 
gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to 
which  she  had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in 
every  way.  Under  these  untoward  oircumstanoes, 
two  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomen^s-^the  former 
a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and 
ambitious — conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the 
Lykurgean  constitution  in  its  supposed  pristine 
purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But 
the  Lykurgean  constitution  had  been,  even  in  the 
time  of  XenophonS  in  part,  an  ideal  not  fully  realised 
in  practice — ^much  less  was  it  a  reality  in  the  days 
of  Kleomen6s  and  Agis ;  moreover  it  was  an  ideal 
which  admitted  of  being  coloured  according  to  the 
fancy  or  feelings  of  those  reformers  who  professed, 
and  probably  believed,  that  they  were  aiming  at  its 
genuine  restoration*  What  the  reforming  kings 
found  most  in  their  way,  was,  the  uncontrolled  au- 
thority, and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of  the 
ephors — which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
original  fulness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings 
and  senate  stood  alone.  Among  the  various  ways 
in  which  men's  ideas  of  what  the  primitive  consti-  idea  of 
tution  had  been,  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of  m^V^ 
their  own  time  (we  shall  presently  see  some  other  J'Jrtl"?'*** 
instances  of  this),  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the  pointment 
assertion  of  Kleomenes  respectmg  the  first  appoint**  Ephon. 
ment  of  the  ephors.  Kleomenes  affirmed  that  the 
ephors  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  sub- 

'  Xenophon,  Republic.  Laced,  c.  14. 
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ordinates  and  deputies  of  tlie  kings,  chosen  by  the 
latter  to  perform  for  a  time  their  duties  during  the 
long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war.  Starting  from 
this  humble  position,  and  pro6ting  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  kings^  they  had  in  process  of  time, 
especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor  Aster6pu8, 
found  means  first  to  constitute  themiselyes  an  inde- 
pendent board,  then  to  usurp  to  themselves  more 
and  more  of  the  kingly  authority,  until  they  at  last 
reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable  humilia* 
tion  and  impotenoe.  As  a  proof  of  the  primitive 
relation  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors,  he  al- 
luded to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  3parta  in 
his  own  time.  When  the  ephors  seqt  for  either  of 
the  kings,  the  latter  bad  a  right  to  refuse  obedience 
to  two  successive  summonses,  but  the  third  sum- 
mons he  was  bound  to  obey^. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by 
KleomenSs  (a  curious  point  in  Spartan  manners) 
contributes  little  to  prove  the  conclusion  which  he 
deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination  of  the 
ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they 
were  first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Messenian 
war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the  tale  that 
king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the 
measure — that  their  functions  were  at  first  com- 
paratively circumscribed,  and  extended  by  success- 
ive encroachments,  is  also  probable  ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  board  of  spe- 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  12.  Tovro  yitp  t6  apx^iov  (the  ephon)  Itrxvfw  €k 
^ia<l^f>as  Tuv  paaCKfiov,  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Kleomenis,  c.  10.  arffitlov  dc  rovrov,  t6  fiexP^  ^^^>  f^* 
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cially  popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to  the  kings  Popular 
and  the  senate.     One  proof  of  thid  is  to  be  found  the  wrd 
in  the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every  month  inter-  oath^i^torT 
changed  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors;  the  ^J^^ 
king  swearing  for  himself,  that  he  would  exercise  *Jem  and 
his  regal  functions  according  to  the  established  laws 
— the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that 
his  authority  should  on  that  condition  remain  un^ 
shaken^     This  mutual  compact,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony  during  the  monthly 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  king^,  continued  down  to 
a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and 
when  the  kings  had  long  been  subordinate  in  power 
to  the  ephors*     But  it  evidently  began  first  as  a 
reality — ^when  the  king  was  predominant  and  ef- 
fective chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors, 
clothed  with  functions  chiefly  defensive,  served  as 
guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse  of  the  regal 
authority.     Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero^,  all  inter- 
pret the  original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed 
to  protect  the  people  and  restrain  the  kings:  the 
latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted 
between  the  kings  and  the  ephors :  though  in  later 

>  Xenophon,  Republic.  Lucedfemon.  c.  15.  Kai  opKovs  fuv  ak\fjKoi£ 
Kara  fujva  irotovvrai-  "Efffopoi  ftiv  vmp  rris  frAroor,  /dao-tXc^r  d'  virep 
cavrov.  'O  dc  opKos  tori,  r^  fiiv  jSao-tXci,  Kara  rovs  rrjs  ir^Kems  KtifUvovs 
v6fiovg  paatkrva-fw  rj  dc  vrdXci,  €fiir€bopKovvros  €K€ivov,  a(rrv(^cXtieroy 
rrfp  Paaikelap  vap€^€iv, 

s  Herodot.  yi.  57. . 

*  Plftto.  Legg.  iii.  p.  692;  Aristot.  Folit.  r.  11, 1;  Cicero  de  Republic. 
Fragm.  ii.  33,  ed.  Mail — '^  Ut  contra  oonsnlare  imperium  tiib^  plebis, 
sic  illi  (ephori)  contra  Tim  regiam  oonstituti;'' — also  De  L<^g.  iii.  7, 
and  Yaler.  Max.  iv.  1. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7;  Tittouum,  Qviechiscli.  Staatsver- 
fiasung,  p.  108  teqq. 
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snbMdiiiA.  times  these  relations  had  been  so  completely  re^ 
ktags,  An4  versed,  that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as  essen- 
S^thT*"^  tially  subordinate  to  the  latter— reckoning  it  as  a 
rinVSe**"*  P^^^"^*  ^^  ^uty  io  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  "  as 
hittorieai  their  fathers^"  And  such  is  decidedly  the  state  of 
things  throughout  all  the  better-known  period  of  hi* 
story  which  we  shall  hereafter  traverse.  The  ephors 
are  the  general  directors  of  public  aflbirs^  and 
the  supreme  controlling  board  holding  in  check 
every  other  authority  in  the  state,  without  any 
assignable  limit  to  their  powers.  The  extraordinary 
ascendency  of  these  magistrates  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  they 
exempted  themselves  from  the  public  discipline,  so 
that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  toilsome  exercises  and 
sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special 
functions,  combined  with  privileges  partly  religiousi 
partly  honorary :  their  most  important  political  at- 
tribute is,  that  they  are  ex  officio  generals  of  the 
military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  evi^n 
here  we  trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power. 
For  whereas  Herodotus  was  informed,  and  it  pro* 
bably  had  been  the  old  privilege,  that  the  king  could 
levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing 
sacrilege^ — we  shall  see  throughout  the  best  known 
periods  of  this  history  that  it  is  usually  the  ephors 

»  Polyb.  xxiT.  8. 

'  AristOt.  Polit.  ii.  6,  14-16 ;  'Eirrl  fte  ital  i}  timra  rS>v  *E^p»p  nhx 
6fia\oyovfi€vrj  t«  ^ovX^flaT4  rffs  ir6K€tas*  avrri  fiiv  ykp  d»>nfuprj  'kUof  €<rr{' 
h  hk  Toit  SKkott  fiSk\o¥  vKtpfi^tKkn  rn-l  t^  (rtikrfp6p,  &c. 

'  Herodot.  yi.  56. 
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(with  or  without  the  sedate  and  public  assembly) 
who  determine  upon  war — the  king  only  takes  the 
cbmtndtid  when  the  army  is  put  on  the  march. 
Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort 
of  hereditary  general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege, 
shfilckles  were  put  upon  him — for  two  out  of  the 
five  ephors  accompanied  the  army,  and  their  power 
seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to  ensuJre 
obedience  to  bis  orders  \ 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus  Position 
greatly  Curtailed;  yet  importance  in   many  ways  legeioftle 
was  still  left  to  them.     They  possessed  large  royal  ^*°*^ 
domains,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the  Perioeki : 
they  received  frequent  occasional  presents,   and 
when  victims  Were  offered  to  the  gods^  the  skins 
and  other  portions  belonged  to  them  as  perquisites^: 
they  had  their  Votes  in  the  senate,  which^  if  they 
were  absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such  of 
thfe  other  Senators  aS  were  most  nearly  related  to 
them :  the  adoption  of  children  received  its  formd 
accomplishment  in  their  presence — and  conflicting 
claikns  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbequeathed 
orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated    by  them.     But 

'  Aristot.  ii.  7>  4  ;  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  c.  13.  Uavo-ayiaf,  irci- 
aas  T&v  *1&<l>6p<dv  rpt'ts,  €$6y€t.  <l>povpa»,  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii;  4,  29; 
if^pavphv  Z<l>jjvav  ol  ''E<l>opoty  iii.  2,  23. 

A  special  restriction  was  put  on  the  ftinctions  of  the  king-,  as  military 
commander-iii-ehief,  in  417  B.C.,  after  the  ill-condueted  expedition  of 
Agis  son  of  Archidimins  against  Argos.  ft  was  then  provided  that  ten 
Spartan  counsellors  should  always  accompany  the  king  in  every  expe- 
dition (Thucyd.  v.  63). 

^  The  hide-money  (dcp/uiruc6y)  arising  from  the  numerous  victima 
offered  at  pubhc  sacrifices  at  Athens,  is  accounted  for  as  a  special  item 
of  the  puhlic  revenue  in  the  careful  economy  of  that  eitv :  see  Boeckh, 
Pabho  Eoon.  of  Athens,  iii.  7.  p.  333 ;  Eng.  Trans.  Coqms  Inscr^ 
tkn.  No.  157. 
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above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  Their  pre-eminent  lineage  con- 
nected the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity. 
They,  the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids,  were  the  special 
grantees  of  the  soil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods — the 
occupation  of  the  Dorians  being  only  sanctified  and 
blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
children  of  Hdraklds  in  the  valley  of  the  EurotasV 
They  represented  the  state  in  its  relations  with  the 
gods,  being  by  right,  priests  of  Zeus  Lacedaenaon 
(the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  country  coalescing 
into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the 
monthly  sacrifices  necessary  to  ensure  divine  pro- 
tection to  the  people.  Though  individual  persons 
might  sometimes  be  put  aside,  nothing  shQrt  of  a 
new  divine  revelation  could  induce  the  Spartans  to 
step  out  of  the  genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthends  and 
Prokl^s.  Moreover,  the  remarkable  mourning  cere- 
mony which  took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  kingly  families — 
which  counted  themselves  Achaean^,  not  Dorian — 
were  considered  as  the  great  common  bond  of  union 
between  the  three  component  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Laconia — Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots. 
Not  merely  was  it  required,  on  this  occasion,  that 

1  Tyrtttus*  Yngai.  I,  ed.  Beigk;  Strabo,  xviiL  p.  362  :— 
AMs  yap  KpovU^p  «caXX«<rrff<^«ivov  ir^i;  "Kfnis 

Ohruf  4/Mi  irpoXmritrTMs  ^Epimw  rfvtfk6swTa 
EvpcZoy  ncXoiroff  yfjaow  aif>ut!6iuBa, 
Compare  Thui^d.  y.  16 1  Heradot.  r.  39;  Xen<^.  Heilen.  iii.  3,  3; 
Phitardi,  Lysandi  c.  22. 

3  Herod,  v.  72.  See  the  aooount  in  Piutaich  of  the  abortiye  strata^ 
gem  of  Lyaaader  to  make  the  kingly  dignity  electtre,  by  putting  forward 
a  youth  who  pasted  for  the  son  of  Apollo  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25-26). 
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two  members  of  every  house  ia  Sparta  should  ap« 
prar  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — but  the  death  of  the 
kingf  was  formatty  made  knowa  throughout  every 
part'of  LacMia/and  deputies  from  the  townships 
of  the  Perioeki  and  the  villages  of  the  Helots,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to 
Sparta  to  take  their  share  in  the  profuse  and  public 
demonstrations  of  sorrow\  which  lasted  for  ten 
daysi  and  which  imparted  to  the  funeral  obsequies 
a  [Superhuman  solemnity.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget, 
in  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  king, 
that  he  (conjointly  with  two  officers  called  Pythii 
nominated  hy  him,)  carried  on  the  communications 
between  the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
had  the  custody  of  oracles  and  prophecies  generally. 
In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  such  inspired  declara- 
tions were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases  of 
puUic  emergency :  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta 
yntfa  the  ^Delphian  oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent 
and  intimate,  and  the  responses  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  met  with  more  reverential  attention  from 
the  Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks^.  So  much 
the  more  importSKnt  were  the  king's  functions,  as 
the  medium  of  this  intercourse:  the  oracle  always 
upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his 
underhand  personal  schemes^. 

Sustained  by, so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reve- 
rence, a' Spartan  king  of  military  talent  and  indi- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1.  "Ayis^rvxe  vtiuHinripas  f\  kot*  SvBpcmov 

^  For  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  kings,  see  Herodot.  ri.  56-57  ; 
Xenophon,  Repnbl.  Laoed.  c.  15;  Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  123. 
'  Herodot.  vi.  66,  and  Thucyd.  v.  16,  furnish  examples  of  this. 
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vidual  energy  like  Agesilaus  exercised  great  ascend- 
ency ;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and  we  shall 
find  the  king  throughout  the  historical  period  only 
a  secondary  force,  available  on  special  occasions. 
For  real  political  orders,  in  the  greatest  cases  as 
Power  of     i^ell  as  the  least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of 

the  ephon.  *^ 

ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  with  a  degree 
of  precision  which  nothing  short  of  the  Spartan 
discipline  could  have  brought  about — ^by  the  pciost 
powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest  \ 
Both  the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  afiairs  of 
the  state  are  iu  the  hands  of  the  ephors,  who  exer- 
cise an  authority  approaching  to  despotism,  and 
altogether  without  accountability.    They  appoint 
and  direct  the  body  of  300  young  and  active  citi- 
zens^ who  performed  the  immediate  police  service 
of  Laconia :  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordi- 
nate functionary,  and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their 
own  discretion :  they  assemble  the  military  force, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its  desti- 
nation, though  the  king  has  the  actual  command 
of  it :  they  imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent 
or  the  king  himself* :  they  sit  as  judges,  sometimes 
individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon  causes 
and  complaints  of  great   moment,  and  they  judge 
without  the  restraint  of  written  laws,  the  use  of 

'  XenophoQ,  Republ.  Laoed.  e.  8,  2,  and  Agesilaiu,  cap.  7$  2. 
*  Xen<4)h.  Rep.  Laced.  8,  4 ;  Thucyd.  i.  131 ;   Aristot.  Polit.  ii. 
6,  14 — apx^iv  Xiav  fuyakriv  Koi  la-orvpawov.     Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13 — 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  in  like  manner  disapproves  of  any  gjSDetfX 
enactments  tying  up  beforehand  the  discretion  of  perfectly  educated 
men  like  his  guardians,  who  wiU  always  do  what  is  best  on  each  special 
occasion  (Republic,  iv.  p.  425). 
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which  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  a  special 
RhetraS  erroneously  connected  with  Lykurgus 
himself,  but  at  any  rate  ancient.  On  certain  oc- 
casicms  of  peculiar  moment  they  take  the  sense  of 

^  Besides  the  primitive  constitutioiuil  Rhetra  mentioned  above,  page 
465,  various  other  Khetrse  are  also  attributed  to  Lykurgus ;  and  Plutarch 
singles  out  three  under  the  title  of  "  The  Three  Rhetrse/'  as  if  they 
were  either  the  only  genuine  Lykurgean  Rhetrae,  or  at  least  stood  di- 
stinguished by  some  peculiar  sanctity  from  all  others  (Plutarch,  Qu»st. 
Roman,  c.  87.    Agesilaus,  c.  26). 

These  three  were  (Plutarch,  I^ycurg.  c.  13 ;  comp.  Apophth.  Laoon. 
p.  227), — 1*  Not  to  resort  to  written  laws.  2.  Not  to  employ  in  house* 
building  any  other  tools  than  the  axe  and  the  saw.  3.  Not  to  under- 
take military  expeditions  often  against  the  same  enemies. 

I  agree  with  Nitssoh  (Histor.  Homer,  p.  61-65)  that  these  Rhetrse, 
though  doubtless  not  actually  Lycurgean,  are  nevertheless  ancient 
(that  is,  probably  dating  somewhere  between  650-550  b.g.)  and  not 
the  mere  fictions  of  recent  writers,  as  Sebomann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  iv.  1 ; 
xlv.  p.  132)  and  Urliehs  (p.  241)  seem  to  believe.  And  though  Plqtarch 
specifies  the  number  three,  yet  thefe  seems  to  have  been  still  more,  as 
the  language  of  Tyrtseus  must  be  held  to  indicate  ;  out  of  which,  jfrom 
causes  which  we  do  not  now  understand,  the  three  which  Plutarch 
distinguishes  excited  particular  notice. 

These  maxims  or  precepts  of  state  were  probably  preserved  along  with 
the  dicta  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  from  which  authority  doubtless  many 
oi  them  may  have  emanated — such  as  the  famous  ancient  prophecy 
'A  <f>Cko^riiiaTia  Ivdprav  SKti,  ShXo  b*  ovbkv  (Krebs,  Lectiones  Diodoreae^ 
p.  140.  '  Aristotel.  VLtpi  noX&r€(£v,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Andromach. 
446.  Schimann,  Comm.  ad  nutarch.  Ag.  et  Cleomen.  p.  123). 

Nitzsch  has  p)od  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  prohibition  ^igainst 
"  using  written  laws."  This  prohibition  was  probably  called  forth  by 
the  circumstance  that  other  Grecian  states  were  employing  lawgivers 
like  Zaleukus,  Drako,  Charondas,  or  Solon — to  present  them  at  once 
with  a  aeries  of  written  enactments  or  provisions.  Some  Spartans  may 
have  proposed  that  an  analogous  lawgiver  shooLd  be  nominated  for 
Sparta;  «pon  wlueh  proposilion  anegative  was  put  in  the  most  solemtn 
manner  possible,  by  a  formal  Rhetra,  perhaps  passed  after  advice  from 
Dd||ihi.  There  is  no  aiich  contradiction  therefore  (when  we  thus  oon- 
cdve  the  event)  as  some  authors  represent,  in  forbidding  ti^  use  of 
written  laws  by  a  Biietra  itself  put  into  writing.  To  employ  a  phrase 
in  g^reater  analogy  with  modem  controversies — "The  SpartansL,  on  the 
direction  of  the  oracle,  resolve  to  retain  their  unwritten  common  law« 
and  not  to  oodi^T*" 
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the  senate  and  the  public  assembly^ — such  seems 
to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  It  appears  however  that  persons  charged 
with  bomidde,  treason,  or  capital  offenoes  gene- 
rallv.  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and 
severely  fined ,  and  in  which  their  houses  were  con- 
demned to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  probably  by 
the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors  :  in  one 
instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their 
own  authority  a  fine  even  upon  Agesilaus  ^. 
J^^j  War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted, 

on  most,  if  not  on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and 
the  public  assembly ;  no  matter  could  reach  the 
latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And 
we  find  some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision 
of  the  public  assembly  was  a  real  expression  of 
opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as  for  ex- 
ample, the  assembly  which  immediately  preceded 
and  resolved  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here, 
in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  case  and 
the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament, 
there  was  the  great  personal  weight  and  expe- 
rience of  king  Archidamus  opposed  to  the  war, 
though  the  ephors  were  favourable   to  it^.     The 

1  "E^  Toit  'E^potf  Ka\  T§  iKKkri<rl^  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23), 

*  The  case  of  Leotyehides,  Herod,  vi.  72;  of  PleUtoanaa,  Thucyd. 
ii.  21 -T.  16;  Affis  II.,  Thucyd.  ▼.  63;  Affia  III.,  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19 : 
tee  Plutarch,  Agenlaut,  c.  6. 

Respecting  the  ephors  generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alter- 
thumskunde,  v.  4,  42,  rol.  i.  p.  223;  Cragras,  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  4,  p.  121. 

Aristotle  distinctly  marks  the  ephors  as  cunmtvBvvoi:  so  that  the 
story  aUuded  to  hriefly  in  the  Rhetoric  (iii.  18)  is  not  easy  to  he  under- 
stood. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  67,  80,  87.  tvXkoyow  ir4>&p  avr&p  t6p  tltMra. 
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public  assembly^  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
really  manifested  an  opinion  and  came  to  a  divi- 
sion. But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems  to  have  been 
little  better  than  an  inoperative  formality.  The 
general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor 
could  any  private  citizen  speak  except  by  special 
leave  from  the  magistrates.  Perhaps  even  the 
general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have  been 
of  no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of 
public  speaking,  but  no  habit  of  canvassing  public 
measures,  at  Sparta  :  nothing  was  more  character* 
istic  of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of 
its  proceedings  ^  The  propositions  brought  forward 
by  the  magistrates  were  either  accepted  or  rejected, 
without  any  licence  of  amending.  There  could  be 
no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at 
such  an  assembly:  and  we  may  gather  from  the 
language  of  Xenophon  that  in  his  time  it  consisted 
only  of  a  certain  number  of  notables  specially  sum- 
moned in  addition  to  the  senate,  which  latter  body 
is  itself  called  ''  the  lesser  Ekklesia^."  Indeed  the 
constant  and  formidable  diminution  in  the  number 

'  Thucyd.  iv*  68.  ttjs  fro\iT€ias  t6  Kp\yirr6v :  compare  iv.  lA ;  also  his 
remarkable  expression  about  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Brasidas^  ^v  bk 
ovK  abvvaros,  a>r  Aoxedacfiowor,  elirthf,  and  iv.  24,  about  the  Lacedie- 
monian  envoys  to  Athens.  Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub. 
Grsec.  iv.  1,  80,  p.  122.    Aristotel,  Polit.  ii.  8,  3. 

'  Ttiv  lUKpiof  Kcikov/ji^vrjv  €KKkrf(riav  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8),  which 
means  the  yepovrts  or  senate,  and  none  besides,  except  the  ephors,  who 
convoked  it.  (See  Lachmann,  Spart.  Yerfass.  sect.  12.  p.  216.)  What 
is  still  more  to  be  noted,  is  the  expression  ol  tKichfroi  as  the  equivalent 
of  ^  (KKkr}a-ia  (compare  Hellen.  v.  2,  11 ;  vi.  3,  3),  evidently  showing  a 
special  and  limited  number  of  persons  convened:  see  also  ii.  4,  38; 
iv.  6,  3;  V.  2,  33;  Thucyd.  v.  77. 

The  expression  ol  ?K«cXi;rot  could  never  have  got  into  use  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  Athenian  ecclesia. 

VOL.  II.  2  1 
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of  qualified  citizens  was  alone  suffioieiit  to  thin  th^ 
attendance  of  the  assembiy*  as  well  as  to  break 
down  any  imposing  foroe  which  it  might  once  ha?« 


An  assembly  thus  circumstanced~-though  always 
retained  as  a  formality,  and  though  its  consent  on 
considerable  matters  and  for  the  passing  of  laws 
(which  however  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  pcoor- 
rence  at  Sparta)  was  indispensable— <;ould  be  very 
little  of  a  practical  check  upon  the  administration 
Thes«iitte.  of  the  ephors.  The  Senate,  a  permanent  body  with 
the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check 
upon  them»  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  exteot 
a  concurrent  body  in  the  go¥emmtnt'**-though  the 
large  and  imposing  language  in  whidh  its  political 
supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthende  and  Iso- 
kratds  exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its 
most  important  function  was  that  of  a  court  of  cri^ 
minal  justice,  before  whom  every  man  put  on  trial 
for  his  life  was  arraigned  ^  But  both  in  this  and 
in  their  other  duties,  we  find  the  senators  as  well  as 
the  kings  and  the  ephors  charged  with  corruption 
and  venality*.  As  they  were  not  appointed  until 
sixty  years  of  age  and  then  held  their  offices  for 

'  Xeooph.  Repub.  Uced.  10;  Ariirtot.  PoU(.  ii.  6,17;  iii.  1,7$  Ih- 
mottben.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  23,  p.  489 ;  lepkratds,  Or.  xii.  (Panatbenaic) 
p.  266.    Tbe  language  of  DemottfaenAi  «eem8  particularly  inaceurate. 

Plutarch  (Agenlaus,  c.  32),  on  ooc««ion  of  some  suspected  conspiralors 
who  were  put  |o  death  by  Agesilaus  and  tbe  ephors,  when  Sputa  was 
in  imminenl  danger  from  tbe  attack  of  Epameinondas,  asserts,  that 
this  was  tbe  fot  time  that  any  Spartan  had  erer  be^  put  to  death 
without  trial. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  18.  Compare  also  Tbucydid.  i.  131  about  the 
g^ty  Pausanias>--irtoTcvo>i/  XPVH^^*'  biakv<rtw  ri^r  biafiokifv :  Herodot* 
T*  72 ;  Thucyd.  t.  16-*'abQiit  tbe  kings  X^tychides  and  Pleistoenaz ; 
the  brave  and  able  Gylippus — Plutarch,  .^yi^.  e.  16, 
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life,  we  may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them 
continued  to  act  after  the  period  of  extreme  and 
disqualifying  senility — which,  though  the  extraor* 
dinary  respect  of  the  Lacedssmonians  for  old  age 
would  doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail  to  impair 
the  influence  of  the  body  as  a  concurrent  element 
of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  go*  sptru^ 
vernment  will  show,  that  though  Greek  theorists  — «cIom 
found  a  difficulty  in  determining  under  what  class  '"''•^^^ 
they  should  arrange  it\  it  was  in  substance  a  dose, 
unscrupulous,  and  well-obeyed  oligarchy — including 
within  it,  as  subordinate,  those  portions  which  had 
once  been  dominant,  the  kings  and  the  senate,  and 
softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief, 
of  the  system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling 
ephors.  We  must  at  the  same  time  distinguish  the 
government  from  the  Lykurgean  discipline  and 
education,  which  doubtless  tended  much  to  equalise 
rich  and  poor,  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits^ 
and  enjoyments.  Herodotus  (and  seemingly  also 
Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  re-^ 
oeived  from  the  hand  of  Lykurgus.  Now,  though 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  otherwise,  and 
for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion— ^yet  the  mere  fact,  that  Herodotus  was  so  in- 
formed at  Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  im-* 

*  The  ephon  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  democratioal  element, 
because  eyery  Spartan  eitiien  bad  a  obanoe  pf  becoaiiiig  epber;  soma- 
times  as  a  despotical  element,  because  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
tbey  were  snl^eci  to  little  restramt  and  no  responsibility  t  see  Plato, 
Legg.  iv.  p.  712;  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  3,  10;  iv.  7,  4,  ft. 

2l2 
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portant  attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which  it  is 

proper  to  bring  into  view.     This  attribute  is,  its 

unparalleled  steadiness  for  four  or  five  successive 

centuries,  in  the  midst  of   governments  like   the 

Grecian,  all  of  which  bad  undergone  more  or  less 

Longdttim-  of  fluctuation.     No  considerable  revolution — not 

SSwdtn^    even  any  palpable  or  formal  change — occurred  in  it 

t^i^mii    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y®  ^^  ^^^  Messenian  war  down  to  those 

«^«««—  .  of  Agis  III. :  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which 

one  cauM  of  ^  ^  ^ 

the  respect    the  power  and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from 

in  Onece 

and  pride  in  Epameiuoodas  and  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  go« 
^^S^m-  vernment  nevertheless  remained  unchanged.  It 
MWefc  ^j^g  jjjg  Qjjjy  government  in  Greece  which  could 
trace  an  unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high 
antiquity  and  from  its  real  or  supposed  founder* 
Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances  (among 
others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the 
astonishing  ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired 
over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  which  they  will  not  be 
found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their 
political  sympathies — exhibited  at  one  time  by 
putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots,  at  another  by 
overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in  the  place 
of  ability,  and  even  the  recognised  failings  of  their 
government  were  often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of 
respect  for  its  early  commencement  and  uninter- 
rupted continuance.  If  such  a  feeling  acted  on  the 
Greeks  generally  ^  much  more  powerful  was  its  ac- 
tion  upon  the  Spartans   themselves  in  inflaming 

'  A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  antiquity  was  lauded,  may  he 
teen  in  Isokrat^s,  Or.  idi.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  288. 
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that  haughty  exclusiveness  for  which  they  stood 
distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old- 
fashioned  scale,  and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing 
influences,  longer  than  that  of  most  other  people 
of  Greece.  The  ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted 
submission  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among 
them  unabated,  at  a  time  when  various  influences 
had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their  fel- 
low-Hellens  and  neighbours.  But  though  the  un- 
changed title  and  forms  of  the  government  thus 
contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were 
not  the  less  really  at  work,  in  undermining  its 
eflSciency.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number 
a  larger  proportion  than  before  we^e  needy,  since 
the  landed  property  tended  constantly  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up  in  this 
way  a  body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally 
existed,  both  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  among 
those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as  citizens ;  thus 
aggravating  the  danger  arising  from  Perioeki  and 
Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta 
to  the  civil  ranks  and  distribution,  economical  re- 
lations, and  lastly  the  peculiar  system  of  habits, 
education  and  discipline,  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished among  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Lykurgus. 
Here  again  we  shall  find  ourselves  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how 
those  institutions  arose. 
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?^[^i  ^       It  seemB  however  ascertained  that  the  Dorians 

divided  into 

three  tribes  in  all  their  settlements  were  divided  into  three 
]eu,Pam.  trlbes — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dy* 
p^^[2!il^  manes :  in  all  Dorian  cities  moreoveri  there  were 
distinguished  Herakleid  families  from  whom  cBkists 
were  chosen  when  new  colonies  were  formed. 
These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos,  6iky6n, 
Epidaurus,  Trosedn,  Megara^  Korkyra,  and  seem- 
ingly also  at  Sparta^  The  Hylleis  recognisedi  as 
their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus  the  son  of 
Hdrakl^s,  and  were  therefore  in  their  own  belief 
descended  from  H£rakl6s  himself:  we  may  suppose 
the  HerakleidSi  specially  so  called,  comprising  the 
two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants 
of  H^raklds^.  But  there  seem  to  have  been  also 
at  Sparta,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  em^ 
bodied  in  tribes  of  their  own.  One  of  thesci  the 
iEgeids,  said  to  have  come  from  Thebes  as  allies  of 
the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pindar, 
and  Herodotus^ — ^while  the  iEgialeis  at  Siky6n,  the 

Herodot.  y.  68 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  'YXXccr  and  Avfuiy ;  O.  Muller, 
Dorians,  iii.  5,  2;  fioeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  1123. 

Thucyd.  i.  24,  about  Phallus  the  Herakleid  at  Corinth. 

*  See  TyrtsBus,  Fragm.  8, 1,  ed.  Schneidewin,  and  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  61. 
y.  71i  where  the  expressions  "  descendants  of  H^raklds  "  plainly  com- 
prehend more  than  the  twd  kingly  families.  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22; 
Diodor,  zi.  68. 

»  Herodot.  iv.  149 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  6? ;  Aristot.  Aokwv.  HoXir.  p.  127, 
FragTO-  ed.  Neuman.  The  Talthybiadn,  or  heralds  at  Sparta,  formed 
a  family  or  caste  apkrt  (Herod,  yii.  134). 

O.  Miiller  supposes,  without  any  proof,  that  the  iCigeids  mmst  faaye 
been  adopted  into  one  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes ;  this  is  one  of  the 
corollaries  fh>m  hia  fundamental  supposition,  that  Sparta  is  the  type  of 
pure  Dorism  (yol.  ii.  p.  78).    Kopst»dt  tluiika  (Diiaartat*  p.  67)  tiiat  t 
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tribe  Hyrndthia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others 
whose  titles  we  do  not  know  at  Corinth,  represent 
in  like  manner  the  non^-Dorian  portions  of  their 
respective  communities  ^  At  Corinth  the  total 
number  of  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight  ^.  Bat  at 
Sparta,  though  we  seetn  to  make  out  the  existence 
of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  tribes  there  were  in  all ;  still  less  do  we  know 
what  relation  the  Ob»  or  Obds,  another  subordi- 
nate distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the  tribes. 
In  the  ancient  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  Tribes  and 
Obds  are  directed  to  be  maintained  unaltered  :  but 
the  statement  of  O.  MuUer  and  Boeckh^ — that 
there  were  thirty  Ob£s  in  all,  ten  to  each  tribe— 
rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  punc- 
tuation of  this  Rhetra,  which  various  other  critics 
reject ;  and  seemingly  with  good  reason.  We  are 
thus  left  without  any  information  respecting  the 
Obd,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar, 
and  lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  oldest  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus, 
as  well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the 
account  of  Pausanias,  there  is  however  recognised 

bave  done  injustice  to  O.  Miiller  in  not  uaenting  to  his  proof:  bnt  on 
studying  the  point  oyer  again,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  modifying  what 
is  here  stated  in  the  text.  The  section  of  Sohomann's  work  (Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  Grtec.  iv.  1,  6,  p.  115)  on  this  subject  asserts  a  great  deal 
more  than  can  be  proyed. 

>  Herod,  y.  68*92;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  Nos.  1130, 1131 1  Stephan. 
Byz.  y.  'YpplSiop  t  Pausan.  ii.  28,  3. 

'  Photius  Uapra  oktA  ;  also  Proyerb.  Vatic.  Buidas,  xi.  64 ;  compare 
Hesjrdiius,  y.  Kvt^aXoc. 

'  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  5,  3-7 ;  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscription.  Part  iy. 
sect.  3.  p.  609. 
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a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded 
upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  city — Limnae, 
Mesoa,  Pitand  and  Kynosura  ^ ;  from  one  of  these 
four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a  Spartan 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated 
at  Sparta,  (as  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at 
Athens,)  and  that  the  topical  classification  derived 
from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superseded  it — ^these 
quarters  having  been  originally  the  separate  vil- 
lages, of  the  aggregate  of  which  Sparta  was  com- 
posed*. That  the  number  of  the  old  senators, 
thirty,  was  connected  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
deriving  ten  members  from  each,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions 
are  recognised — Spartans,  Periceki,  and  Helots.  The 
first  of  the  three  were  the  full  qualified  citizens, 
who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exigences 
of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to  the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to 

'  Pausan.  iii.  16,  6 ;  Herodot.  iii.  55 ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  IuBcriptt.  Nos, 
1241,  1338,  1347,  1425;  Stepb.  Byz.  ▼.  M€cr<$a;  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  364; 
Hesych.  v.  Iliravi;. 

There  is  much  confusion  and  discrepancy  of  opinion  about  the  Spartan 
tribes.  Cragius  admits  six  (De  Republ.  Lacon.  i.  6} ;  Meursius,  eight 
(Rep.  Lacon.  i.  7) ;  Barth^lemy  (Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  iy.  p.  185) 
makes  them  five.  Manso  has  discussed  the  subject  at  large,  but  I  think 
not  very  satisfactorily,  in  the  eighth  Beilage  to  the  first  book  of  his 
History  of  Sparta  (vol.  ii.  p.  125) ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwall's  second  Appendix 
(vol.  i.  p.  517)  both  notices  all  the  difierent  modem  opinions  on  this 
obscure  topic,  and  adds  several  useful  criticisms.  Our  scanty  stock  of 
original  evidence  leaves  much  room  for  divergent  hypotheses,  and  httle 
chance  of  any  certain  conclusion. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  10. 
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honours^  or  public  offices.  These  men  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the  land,  still 
less  for  trade  or  handicraft :  such  occupations  were 
inconsistent  with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  positively  interdicted.  They  were 
maintained  from  the  lands  round  the  city,  and  from 
the  large  proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to 
them  ;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them  by  Helots,  who 
seem  to  have  paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  ;  in  some  cases  at  least,  as  much  aa 
one  half  ^.  Each  Spartan  retained  his  qualification, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions 
— first,  that  of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  disci-' 
pline ;  next,  that  of  paying  each  his  stipulated  quota 
to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained  by 
these  individual  contributions.  The  multiplication 
of  children  in  the  poorer  families,  after  acquisitions 
of  new  territory  ceased,  continually  augmented  both 
the  number  and  the  proportion  of  citizens  who 
were  unable  to  fulfil  the  second  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  who  therefore  lost  their  franchise :  so 
that  there  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  a  distinction,  among  the  Spartans  them-^ 
selves,  unknown  to  the  earlier  times — the  reduced 
number  of  fully  qualified  citizens  being  called  The 
Equals  or  Peers — the  disfranchised  poor,  The  In- 
feriors. The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were, 
nevertheless  did  not  become  Perioeki :  it  was  pro- 

^  One  or  two  Perioekic  officers  appear  in  military  command  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  Tiii.  6,  22),  but  these  seem 
rare  exceptions  even  as  to  foreign  service  by  sea  or  land,  while  a  Pe- 
rioekus  as  magistrate  at  Sparta  was  unheard  of. 

'  One  half  was  paid  by  the  enslaved  Messenians  (Tyrtseus,  Frag.  4, 
Bergk)  :  rffUfrv  nap,  ocrcrov  icdfmov  apovpa  ff>€p€i. 
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bably  8till  competent  to  them  to  resume  their 
qualifloation,  should  any  favourable  accident  en- 
able them  to  make  their  oontributiona  to  the  public 
mees. 
X  Peri«Bki.  The  Perioekua  waa  also  a  freeman  and  a  citiien^ 
not  of  Sparta,  but  of  some  one  of  the  hundred  town- 
ships of  Laconia^  Both  he  and  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged  received  their  orders  only  from 
Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own, 
and  no  share  in  determining  the  movements  of  the 
Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of  Kyth£ra'»  which 
formed  one  of  the  Pericekic  townships^  a  Spartan 
bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether  the 
same  was  the  case  with  others,  we  cannot  affirm :  nor 
is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of  these  townships  to  all 
*-^there  may  have  been  considerable  difierences  in 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some 
near  and  some  distant  from  Sparta :  the  free  inha« 
bitants  of  Amyklse  must  have  been  Perioeki,  as  well 
as  those  of  KythSra,  Tburia,  ^theia,  or  Auldn  i 
nor  can  we  presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Spartan  aathorities  towards  all  of  them  was 
the  same.    Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neighs 

>  Strabt),  Tiii.  p.  d62«  8tepliftnu8  Bys*  aUiides  to  this  total  of  100 
townihipt  in  his  notice  of  sereral  different  items  among  them — *Ay0dtm 
^— fl-cJXtff  AoxttViic^  fiia  t&p  tKorov ;  also  V.  *A.<l}poBi(rias,  Bouu,  Avppdxiov, 
&c. ;  but  he  probably  copied  Strabo,  and  therefore  cannot  pass  for  a 
distinct  authority.  The  total  of  100  townships  belongs  to  the  maT^tnnm 
of  Spartan  power,  after  the  conquest  and  before  the  sevet«noe  of  Mes- 
senia;  for  Auldn,  Boise  and  Meth6n6  (the  ettreme  places)  are  included 
among  them. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  401)  has  collected  the  name«  of 
Itbove  60  Out  of  the  lOO. 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 
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boufs,  the  numerous  Perioaki  of  Amyklae^  there 
must  have  subsisted  a  degree  of  intercourse  and 
mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant  Perioeki 
did  not  partake — ^besides  that  both  the  religious 
edifices  and  the  festivals  of  Amyklaa  were  most  re- 
verentially adopted  by  the  Spartans  and  exalted 
Into  a  national  dignity :  and  we  seem  to  perceive, 
on  some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  mani- 
fested for  the  Amyklcean  hoplites  \  such  as  perhaps 
other  Perioeki  might  not  have  obtained.  The 
class-name,  Perioeki ^^^Circum-residents,  or  dwellers 

>  XenophoD,  Hellea.iy.5,ll|  Herod. ix. 7)  Thttcyd.  v.  18-425.  The 
Amyklttan  featiyal  of  the  Hyaomthia,  and  the  Amyklmui  temple  of 
ApoUo>  teem  to  atand  foremoti  in  the  mind  of  the  Spartan  anthoritiea. 
Avrol  Kdl  ol  iyyvtara  r«M  w€pu>U»p  (Thttcyd.  i?i  8)i  who  are  ready  be- 
fore the  reit  and  march  against  the  Athenians  at  Pyliui>  probably  inelnde 
the  Amykkaana. 

Laeonia  generally  is  called  by  Thucydidds  (iii*  16}  as  the  irffpioAiclf  of 
Sparta. 

'  The  word  irtploutot  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  simply  "  surround- 
ing neighbour  states^"  in  its  natural  geographical  sense :  see  Thuoyd.  i* 
17^  and  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7,  1. 

But  the  more  usual  employment  of  it  is,  to  mean,  the  unpriTileged  or 
lels  pritileged  members  of  the  same  political  ^(gregate  liTing  without 
tiie  dty,  in  contrast  with  the  full  priTileged  burghers  who  li?ed  Within 
it.  Aristotle  uses  it  to  signify  in  KrSte  the  class  corresponding  to  the 
Lacedemonian  Helots  (Pol.  ii.  7*  3}  i  there  did  not  exist  in  Krdte  any 
elass  eorrespottding  to  the  Laoediemonian  Perioeki.  In  Krdte  there  were 
Hot  two  stages  of  inferiority — ^there  was  only  one,  and  that  one  is 
marked  by  the  word  ircpiWoi  i  While  the  LaeedsBmonian  Perioekui  had 
the  Helot  below  him«  To  ail  Atheiiian  the  word  conveyed  the  idea  of 
undefined  degradation. 

To  understand  bettet  the  siattu  of  the  Pericekus,  we  may  contrast  him 
with  the  Metoekus  or  Metic.  The  latter  resides  in  the  city,  but  he  is  an 
alieli  resident  on  sufieranee,  not  li  native  t  he  pays  a  special  tax,  stands 
excluded  from  aU  political  functions,  and  cannot  eyen  approach  the 
magistrate  except  through  a  friendly  cititen  or  Prostatas  (cn-l  frpo<frcirov 
olnnp — ^Lyeurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  21-63)  i  he  bears  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  situation  of  a  Metic  was  howerer  very  different  in 
different  cities  of  Greece.  At  Athens  that  class  were  well-protected  in 
person  and  property^  numerous  and  domiciliated :  at  Sparta,  there  were 
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around  the  city — usually  denoted  native  inhabitants 
of  inferior  political  condition  as  contrasted  with  the 

at  first  none — the  Xen^laay  excluded  tbem ;  but  this  must  have  been 
relaxed  long  before  the  days  of  Agis  III. 

The  Perioekus  differs  from  the  Metic  in  being  a  native  of  the  soil^ 
subject  by  birth  to  the  city  law. 

M.  Ropstadt  (in  his  Dissertation  above  cited  on  Lacedfemoniaii 
affairs,  sect.  7*  p*  60)  expresses  much  surprise  at  that  which  I  advance 
in  this  note  respecting  Kr^te  and  Lacedsemon — ^that  in  Krite  there  was 
no  class  of  men  analogous  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Periceki,  but  only  two 
classes — i.  e.  &ee  citizens  and  Helots.  He  thinks  that  this  position  is 
''prorsus  falsum." 

But  I  advance  nothing  more  here  than  what  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Aristotle,  as  Ropstadt  himself  admits  (p.  60,  71)-  Aristotle  calls  the 
subject  class  in  Kr^te  by  the  name  of  UtpioiKoi,  And  in  this  case,  the 
general  presumptions  go  far  to  sustain  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  For 
Sparta  was  a  dominant  or  capital  city,  including  in  its  dependence  not 
only  a  considerable  territory,  but  a  considerable  number  of  inferior,  di- 
stinct, organised  townships.  In  Rr^te,  on  the  contrary,  each  autono- 
mous state  included  only  a  town  with  its  circumjacent  territory,  but 
without  any  annexed  townships.  There  was  therefore  no  basis  for  the 
intermediate  class  called  in  Laconia  Perioeki :  just  as  Ropstadt  himself 
remarks  (p.  78)  about  the  Dorian  city  of  Megara.  There  were  only 
the  two  classes  of  free  RrStan  citizens,  and  serf-cultivators  in  various 
modifications  and  subdivisions. 

Ropstadt  (following  Hoeck,  RrSta,  B.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  23)  says  that 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  on  this  point  is  overborne  by  that  ofDosiadas 
and  Sosikrat^ — authors  who  wrote  specially  on  ELrdtan  affairs.  Now 
if  we  were  driven  to  make  a  choice,  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle — considering  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  re- 
specting the  other  two.  But  in  this  case  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
driven  to  make  a  choice :  Dosiadas  (ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  143)  is  not 
cited  in  terms,  so  that  we  cannot  afSnn  him  to  contradict  Aristotle : 
and  Sosikrat^  (upon  whom  Hoeck  and  Ropstadt  rely)  says  something 
which  does  not  necessarily  contradict  him,  but  admits  of  being  explained 
so  as  to  place  the  two  witnesses  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Sosiknit^s  says  (ap.  Athene,  vi.  p.  263),  T^i^  /xcv  kow^v  dov\eia»  ol 
KpfJT€s  KoXovo-i  fivoiap,  ttjv  bi  idtap  dflMfUwrat,  tovs  dc  ntpioUovs  vmf' 
k6ovs.  Now  the  word  wtpioUovs  seems  to  be  here  used  just  as  Aristotle 
would  have  used  it,  to  comprehend  the  RrStan  serfs  universally :  it  is 
not  distinguished  from  fivSirai  and  ifl>afu&T(u,  but  comprehends  both  of 
them  as  different  species  under  a  generic  term.  The  authority  of  Ari- 
stotle affords  a  reason  for  preferring  to  construe  the  passage  in  this 
manner,  and  the  words  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  it  fturly. 
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full«privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city,  but 
it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of 
inferiority.  It  is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as 
to  imply  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the 
Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have 
been  included  in  it.  But  when  used  in  reference  to 
Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical  sense  whereby  it  is 
placed  in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Helot  on  the  other :  it  means 
native  freemen  and  proprietors,  grouped  in  subordi* 
nate  communities^  with  more  or  less  power  of  local 
management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging 
to  Bern,  Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  can- 
tons of  Switzerland)  embodied  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
aggregate,  which  was  governed  exclusively  by  the 
kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come   to  describe  the  democracy  of  special 
Athens  after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  we  shall  a/w''' 
find  the  demes,  or  local  townships  and  villages  of  ^^^  ^^ 
Attica,  incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent  frac- 
tions of  the  integer  called  The  Deme  (or  The  City) 
of  Athens,  so  that  a  demot  of  Acharnse  or  SphSttus 
is  at  the  same  time  a  full  Athenian  citizen.     But 
the  relation  of  the  Perioekic  townships  to  Sparta  is 
one  of  inequality  and  obedience,  though  both  belong 
to   the    same   political  aggregate,  and    make    up 
together  the  free  Lacedaemonian  community.     In 
like  manner,  Orneae  and  other  places  were  town- 
ships of  men  personally  free,  but  politically  depend- 
ent on  Argos — Akraephiae  on  Thebes — Chaeroneia 

^  The  ir6K€is  of  the  Lacediemoman  Perioeki  are  often  noticed :  see 
Xenophon  (Agesilaus,!!.  24 ;  Laced.  Repub.  xv.  3 ;  Hellenic,  vi.  5, 21) 
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on  Orchomenus — and  yarious  Thessalian  towns  on 
Pbanalu0  and  Larissa^  Such  moreoyer  waa.  in 
the  main,  the  state  into  which  Athens  would  haya 
brought  her  allies,  and  Thebes  the  free  Boeotian 
communities^,  if  the  policy  of  either  of  these  cities 
had  permanently  prospered.  This  condition  carried 
with  it  a  sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful 
negation  of  that  autonomy  for  which  every  Qre^ 
cian  community  thirsted ;  while  being  maintained 
through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  tendency^ 
perhaps  without  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning 
city,  to  degenerate  into  practical  oppression.  But 
in  addition  to  this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar 
education  of  a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fom 
titude,  and  regimental  precision,  was  at  the  same 
time  so  rigorously  peculiar,  that  it  rendered  him 
harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of  sympa-* 
thising  with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling, 
—not  to  mention  the  rapacity  and  loye  of  money, 
which  is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as  belonging  to 
the  Spartan  character^,  and  which  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgua, 
As  Harmosts  out  of  their  native  city^,  and  in  rela* 
tions  with  inferiors,  the  Spartans  seem  to  have 


^  Herod,  fiii.  73-135^  Xenoph.  HeUe9.Ti.  1,8}  Thueyd.  iT.76«M. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  5,  9,  19.  Igokratds,  writing  in  the  days  of 
Theban  power,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  characterises  the  Boeotian 
towna  as  wtplw^toi  of  Thebes  (Or.  yiii.  Do  Paee,  p.  182)  i  eompara 
Orat.  zIy.  Plataic.  p.  299-303.  Xenophon  holds  the  sume  laoguag^ 
Hellen.  v.  4,  46 :  compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  28. 

•  Aiistot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23. 
'  *  Thucyd.i.  77-96)  vi.  105.  Isokratds  (Panatheiuue.  Or.  jdi.  p,  293), 
InapTidras  dc  vfrcpoirrucovr  koi  iroktfxiKovs  Koi  irXcovcicraf,  oiovs  ircp 
ovrovf  ffftMu  wwr^s  virciX^^iri.    Compare  his  Oimtio  de  Pane  (Or.  viii. 
p.  180^181)}  Ontio  Pa]i«rr.  (Or.  W.  p.  64-67). 
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been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we 
may  presume  that  a  similar  haughty  roughness 
pervaded  their  dealings  with  their  own  Perioski; 
who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of 
affection,  and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  £pameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so 
with  safety. 

Isokratds,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  ^^^f^ 
old  Herakleid  legend,  with  its  instantaneous  con-  "toth* 

origin  of 

quest  and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian  Pelopon*  thePeriiakt. 
nesus  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces 
the  first  origin  of  the  Pericekic  townships  from  inter- 
nal seditions  among  the  conquerors  of  Sparta.  Ao-- 
cording  to  him,  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in 
newly-conquered  Sparta,  between  the  Few  and  the 
Many,*^he  oligarchy  and  the  demus.  The  former 
being  victorious,  two  important  measures  were  the 
consequences  of  their  victory.  They  banished  the 
defeated  Many  from  Sparta  into  Laoonia,  retain-* 
ing  the  residence  in  Sparta  exclusively  for  them* 
selves;  they  assigned  to  them  the  smallest  and 
least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  tb4 
larger  and  better  for  themselves  ;  and  they  dissemi* 
nated  them  into  many  very  small  townships,  ot 
subordinate  little  communities,  whil^  they  concen- 
trated tbemsel?es  entirely  at  Sparta.  To  these  pre* 
cautions  for  ensuring  dominion  they  added  another 
not  less  important.  Thi^y  established  among  their 
own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privilege  and 
democratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest 
securities  for  internal  harmony ;   which  harmony^ 
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according  to  the  judgement  of  Isokrat^s,  had  been 
but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the  Spar- 
tans to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed 
Greece, — ^like  the  accord  of  pirates^  for  the  spolia- 
tion  of  the  peaceful.  The  Perioekic  townships  (he 
tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of 
freemen,  were  exposed  to  all  the  toils,  as  well  as  to 
an  unfair  share  of  the  dangers,  of  war.  The  Spartan 
authorities  put  them  in  situations  and  upon  enter- 
prises which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their 
own  citizens  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors 
possessed  the  power  of  putting  to  deaths  without 
any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many  Perioeki  as 
they  pleased  *. 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokratds,  re- 
specting the  first  origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spar, 
tans  and  Perioeki  is  nothing  better  than  a  conjee* 
ture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture,  since 
it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  old  Hera- 
kleid  legend,  and  transports  the  disputes  of  his 
own  time  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus 
into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not 
belong.  Nor  is  there  anything,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  Grecian  history  extends,  to  bear  out  his 
assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the 
least  dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue 

'  l8okrat^s>  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  280.  &aTf  ovbcU  hf  avrovs  did 
yt  r^v  dfjidvoiav  dtKOios  €iraiP€<r€itv,  ovbiy  fiSXKov  Ij  rovg  KorairoirriaTaf 
4iat  X^aras  koi  tovs  irtpl  rat  cEXXa^  dbiKias  Svras'  Koi  yap  €K€ivoi  (r(f>la't9 
^ivrois  6iJU}voovvT€g  Toiis  SKKovs  dvoKKvoviri, 

'  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  270-271.  The  statement  in 
the  same  oration  (p.  246),  that  the  Lacedfemonians  ''  had  put  to  death 
without  trial  more  Greeks  (irXeiov^  tS>v  'EXKtivop)  than  had  ever  heen 
tried  at  Athens  since  Athens  was  a  city/'  refers  to  their  allies  or  de-< 
pendents  out  of  Laconia. 
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peril  upon  their  Perioeki.  Such  dastardly  temper 
was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  as  the  number  of  citizens  con* 
tinually  diminished,  so  the  Perioeki  came  to  consti- 
tute, in  the  later  times,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power  which 
Isokratds  represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
ephors,  of  putting  to  death  Perioeki  without  preli« 
minary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe  to  be  real,  and 
to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently 
the  way  in  which  these  magistrates  dealt  with  the 
Helots^  and  shall  see  ample  reason  from  thence 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  whenever  the  ephors 
believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace, — whether  an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Perioekus, 
or  a  Helot, — ^the  most  summary  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the  best.  To- 
wards Spartans  of  rank  and  consideration  they  were 
doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their  application 
of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circum- 
spection did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
classes :  moreover  the  feeling,  that  the  exigences 
of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment  was 
inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much 
more  than  to  Spartan.  How  often  any  such  sum- 
mary executions  may  have  taken  place,  we  have  no 
information. 

We  may  remark   that  the  account  which  Iso-  statement 
krat^s  has  here  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  !lS&e«™ 
Perioeki  is  not  essentially  irreconcileable  with  that  ^^^^^^ 
of  Ephorus^  who  recounted  that  EurysthenSs  and  po^^'hoiiy 

•^  irrecondle* 

»  Ephorus,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Marx;  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  365.  ***^** 
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Proklds,  OB  first  conquering  I^ooqia*  h^d  granted 
to  the  pre-existing  population  equal  righUl  with 
the  Dorians — but  that  Agia,  aoo  of  Surysthentet 
haci  deprivecl  them  of  thi9  ^ui^  pQiitioa,  vid  d^^ 
gni^ed  them  into  depepdept  auhjwt«  of  the  Is^t^r* 
At  ]§ast  the  two  murrativei  both  Agree  )p  prewpamg 
that  the  PeHoeki  had  once  ei^oy^  a  better  po^ii- 
tioq,  froo^  which  they  had  been  extrude  byviolepo^. 
And  the  policy  which  I^pkrat^  ascribe  to  the 
victoriQus  8partap  oUgArchfit-^Qf  driving  out  thQ 
demus  from  copc^ptrated  re^d^pcc  ip  the  city  la 
disseminata  re&idepce  ip  pi^py  sepftratQ  ftpd  ip« 
^gnificapt  towpAipSt-^^ie^ms  to  he  th^  ^xpi^aim 
of  that  proceeding  which  in  hi(i  timc^  was  puiph^red 
Among  the  most  eflSciept  precaption^  Agaipst  rc« 
frftctpry  «ubject8,*^the  Dioekisis,  or  breaking  pp  of 
a  town-aggregate  into  viUAge*.     W«  capppt  Asaigp 
to  the  statement  Any  historical  ai|thQrity\    More^i 

*  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Spartan  Constitution,  ap- 
pended to  the  flnl  volume  of  hia  Thucydidis,  p.  643)  plaoea  graaler 
confidence  in  the  hiatorical  value  of  this  narratiTe  of  laolornt^  ^hai|  { 
am  inclined  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation  (Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  45), 
eonsidera  the  "  account  of  Isokrat^  as  completely  inpOTsytgut  viti» 
that  of  Ephorus ; "  which  is  saying  rather  more,  perhaps,  than  the  tenor 
of  the  two  strictly  warrants.  In  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  article,  most 
of  the  difficult  points  lecpeoting  the  Spartan  comtitutiea  will  he  found 
raised  and  dispuase^  m  ^  Wf&nner  highly  instructive. 

Another  point  in  the  statement  or  Isokrat^  is,  that  the  Dorians  at 
the  time  of  the  origiBal  conquest  of  Laoonia  were  only  i060  in  numh^ 
(Or.  zii.  Panath.  p.  286).  Mr.  Clinton  rejects  this  estiVMlt^  M  IQQ 
small,  and  observes,  **  I  suspect,  that  Isokrat^s,  in  describing  the  i|um- 
bers  of  the  Dorians  at  the  original  conquest,  has  adapted  to  the  de* 
scriptioi^  t)ie  a<$tual  numbers  fif  the  Spartana  in  hia  own  time  ^  (last. 
Hellen.  ii.  p.  408). 

This  seems  to  me  a  probable  conjecture,  and  it  illustrates  as  well  the 
absence  of  data  under  whieh  Isokint^  or  hia  informant*  labouied,  at 
the  method  which  they  took  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Qver  the  diyisiop  qi  Laeonia  into  six  diatricts,  to- 
gether with  ita  diatribution  into  townships  (or  the 
distributiqn  of  settlers  into  prenexisting  townships), 
whigh  Ephorus  asoribed  to  the  first  Dorian  kings, 
ar^  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary 
account,  wbieb  described  the  Dorian  conquest  as 
achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  all  be  dismissed, 
if  we  puppqse  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually. 
This  gradual  conquest  i&i  f^dmitted  by  O  Miiller 
and  by  many  of  the  ablest  subsequent  inquirers-^ 
who  pevertbeless  seem  to  have  the  contrary  suppo« 
sition  involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when 
they  qriticise  the  early  Spartan  histpry,  s^nd  alwayi 
unconsciously  imagine  the  Spartans  as  masters  of 
all  Laeonia,  We  cannot  even  assert  that  Xjacoqia 
w^0  §ver  under  one  government  before  the  oon-> 
summation  of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  gf  O.  Miiller-^repeated  by 
Scbomann^*»-''that  the  difference  of  races  was 
strictly  preserved,  and  that  the  Perioeki  w^re  always 
considered  Q9  Acba^ans"-^!  find  no  proof,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis, 
Geronthrae,  s^nd  Amyklae,  three  Perioekic  towns, 
Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pre* 
existing  inhabitants  either  retired  or  were  ei^peUed 
on  tb§  Dorian  conquest,  and  that  a  Dorian  popu. 
lation  replaced  thera*.  Without  placing  great  felth 
in  tbig  statement,  for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly 

'  Schomwm,  Antiq*  Jun4p<  Gfi^coruiB,  i?.  1,  li,  p,  119. 

'  Fausiui«  iii,  Sj  6|  iii.  22,  £i.  Tbo  atatwu^l;  of  MiiUfv  it  to  b^ 
found  (Histoiy  of  the  Doriants  iii.  ^»  1)  i  he  q\i^t»%  a  pwniie  of  Pan* 
tmias  which  ia  noway  to  the  point. 

Mr,  G.  Ct  l^wii  (Phih>log,  Mum  %t  mt§*  p.  41)  19  o(  ^e  nuns  o|ih 
nion  aa  MUUei« 
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have  any  good  authority,  we  may  yet  accept  it  as 
representing  the  probabilities  of  the  case  and  as 
counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
^pj^J^  Miiller.  The  Perioekic  townships  were  probably 
^no  di-  composed  either  of  Dorians  entirely^  or  of  Dorians 
KM  known  incorporated  in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  the 
tiMmTn  pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  whatever  difference 
hiftoricai     ^f  ^^  jij^pg  ^^y  Qjj^g  jjj^yg  been,  it  was  effaced 

before  the  historical  times\  during  which  we  find 

^  M.  Kopstadt  (in  the  learned  Dissertation  wbich  I  have  before  alluded 
to,  De  Rerum  Laconicartim  Constitutionis  Lycnrgese  Origine  et  Indole, 
cap.  ii.  p.  31)  controverts  this  position  respecting  the  PericekL  He  ap- 
pears to  understand  it  in  a  sense  which  my  words  hardly  present— at 
least  a  sense  which  I  did  not  intend  them  to  present :  as  if  the  majoiity 
of  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  hundred  Perioekic  towns  were  Dorians— * 
'*  ut  per  centum  Laooniae  oppida  distributi  ubique  majorem  inoolarum 
numerum  efficerent "  (p.  32).  I  meant  only  to  affirm  that  some  of  the 
Perioeldc  towns,  such  as  Amyklie,  were  wholly  or  almost  wholly,  Do- 
rian ;  many  others  of  them  partially  Dorian.  But  what  may  have  been 
the  comparative  numbers  (probably  different  in  each  town)  of  Dorian 
and  non-Dorian  inhabitants — there  are  no  means  of  determining.  M. 
Kopstadt  (p.  35)  admits  that  Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  Geronthne,  were 
Perioekic  towns  peopled  by  Dorians ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  negatives 
the  general  maxim  on  the  faith  of  which  he  contradicts  what  I  affirm : 
his  maxim  is — "  nunquam  Dorienses  k  Doriensibus,  nisi  bello  victi  erant» 
civitate  sequoque  jure  privati  sunt"  (p.  31).  It  is  veiy  unsafe  to  lay 
down  such  large  positions  respecting  a  supposed  uniformity  of  Dorian 
rules  and  practice.  The  high  authority  of  O.  MiiUer  has  been  extremely 
misleading  in  this  respect. 

It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  (compare  his  expression,  viii.  73  and  i.  145) 
conceived  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  not  as  Achaeans,  but  as 
Dorians.  He  believes  in  the  story  of  the  legend,  that  the  Achaeans, 
driven  out  of  Laconia  by  the  invading  Dorians  and  Herakleidse,  occu- 
pied the  territory  in  the  north-west  of  Peloponnesus  which  was  after- 
wards called  Achaia, — expelling  from  it  the  lonians.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  about  this  legendary  statement — and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  proportions  of  Dorians  and  Achseans  in  Laconia— these  two 
races  had  (in  the  fifth  century  B.C.)  become  confoimded  in  one  undi- 
stinguishable  ethnical  and  political  aggregate  called  Laconian  or  Lace- 
dsemonian — comprising  both  Spartans  and  Perioeki,  though  with  veiy 
unequal  potitical  franchises  and  veiy  material  difPerences  in  individual 
training  and  habits.    The  case  was  different  in  Thessaly,  where  the 
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no  proof  of  Achaeans,  known  as  such,  in  Laconia. 
The  Herakleids,  the  iEgeids,  and  the  Talthybiads, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the 
only  examples  of  separate  races  (partially  distin* 
guishable  from  Dorians)  known  after  the  begin- 
ning of  authentic  history.  The  Spartans  and  the 
Perioeki  constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and  that 
too  so  completely  melted  together  in  the  general 
opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before  the  battle 
of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which 
guaranteed  autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian 
city,  was  never  so  construed  as  to  divorce  the  Peri- 
oekic  towns  from  Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  La- 
conians  or  Lacedaemonians,  and  Sparta  is  regarded 
by  Herodotus  only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among 
the  many  and  brave  Lacedaemonian  cities  ^  The 
victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as  Spartans, 
but  as  Laconians, — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Peri- 
oeki.  And  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose 
names  we  read  in  the  Olympic  lists  as  Laconians, 
may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amyklae  or  other 
Perioekic  towns. 

The  Pericekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large 
— ^in  later  times  a  preponderant — numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  trained,  more  or  less  perfectly^ 
in  the  peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta ;  since 
they  were  called  upon  to  obey  the  same  orders  as 
the  Spartans  in  the  field^,  and  to  perform  the  same 

Theasalians  held  in  dependence  Magnates,  Perrhaebi,  and  Aplifipmnff  •  the 
separate  nationality  of  these  latter  was  never  lost. 

^  Herod,  vii.  234. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  6-22.  They  did  not  however  partake  in  the  Lykurgeaa 
discipline ;  but  they  seem  to  be  named  ol  €k  Trjs  x^^P^  vtuXks  as  con* 
trasted  with  ol  ck  r^s  dyor/^s  (Sosibius  ap.  Athense.  xv.  p.  674). 
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evolutions.  Borne  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in 
which  a  Pdricekus  has  high  command  in  a  forei^ 
ttXpeditioti.  In  the  time  of  Aristdtte,  the  larger  pfti^ 
portion  of  Lacdnia  (then  meaning  only  the  coun* 
try  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation  of 
Messiah  by  Epameinondas  had  beert  cobsummated) 
belonged  to  Spartan  citizens  \  but  the  remaiflibg 
femaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  thd 
Perioekii  who  &ust  besides  have  carried  on  most  of 
the  Commerce  of  export  and  import^^the  metallur- 
gio  enterprisei  and  the  distribution  of  internal 
produce^— which  the  territory  exhibited ;  since  no 
SpHrtan  ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And 
thus  the  peculiar  training  of  Lykurgus,  by  throwing 
all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of  the  Peri^ 
oski,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23.    ftlA  yip  td  r&i>  IwafirldHajf  tlvai  r^v  irXft- 
OTi;r  T^y,  o^k  M^rraCavctP  oXX^Koi^  rif  €l<r^opd^ 

Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  article  abo^e  alluded  to  (Philoleg.  Muai  ii. 
p.  64),  says  about  the  Perioeki : — "  They  lived  in  the  countiy  or  in 
small  towns  of  the  LaconiAn  territory,  find  cUltiviited  the  llmdj  whitfh 
they  did  not  hold  of  any  individual  citLteni  but  paid  fbt  it  a  tribute  or 
rent  to  the  state ;  being  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  poesessoret 
of  the  Roman  domain,  or  the  Ryots  in  Hindostad  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Settlement."  It  may  b«  ddubted,  I  think, 
whether  the  Perioeki  paid  any  such  rent  or  tribute  as  that  which 
Mr.  Lewis  here  supposes.  The  passa^  just  cited  from  Aristotle  seems 
to  show  thi&t  th^y  paid  direct  Uxatidh  individttally,  And  jiist  ttpoh  thtf 
same  principle  as  the  Spartan  bitizehs)  who  ard  distinguished  onljr  bjT 
being  larger  landed-proprietors.  But  though  the  principle  of  taxatioii 
be  the  same,  there  Was  practical  injustid^  (acbotding  to  Aristotle)  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  it.  *'  The  Spartan  citiMns  (he  obs^^^)  b^g  the 
largest  landed-proprietors,  take  care  not  to  canvass  strictly  each  Bther*M 
payment  of  property-tax " — t.  e,  they  wink  mutually  at  each  other's 
evasions.  If  the  Spartatas  had  been  the  only  perfeotas  who  paid  ki&^pk 
or  property-tax,  this  obse^ation  of  Aristotle  would  hlive  hlid  no  fumA^^ 
ing.  In  principle,  the  tax  was  assessed  both  on  their  larger  pft)perties, 
and  on  the  smidler  properties  oi  the  Perioeki :  in  ptacticHi,  the  BpaHans 
helped  each  other  to  eviide  the  due  {ooportion. 
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which  the  dependent  townships  of  Argoi,  of  Thebes^ 
or  bf  Oj^chomenus,  would  not  enjoyi 

The  Helots  of  LAconia  wcte  Colon!  or  serfs  bttutid  «.  Heiots- 
to  the  soil,  who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  th«  Bpar>*  ^uu^n7 
tan  proprietors  certainly-"— probably,  of  PericBkic 
propHetort  alsot  They  were  the  rustic  popui&tioh 
of  the  oountt*y,  who  dwelt,  hot  in  towns,  but  either 
in  sknall  villages'  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the 
district  immediately  sufrounding  Sparta,  and  roilnd 
the  Perioekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course  there 
were  also  Helots  who  lired  in  Sparta  and  other 
towhs,  and  did  the  work  of  doniestic  slaves — ^but 
such  was  not  the  general  character  of  the  class. 
We  c&nnot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  from 
Sparta  found  this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers 
and  detached  rustics;  but  whether  they  were  de- 
pendent upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors^  or 
independent  like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village 
populMion,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
In  either  case,  however,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon  them) 
were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of 
masters  resident  at  Sparta  \  while  the  towns,  with 
the  district  immediately  around  them,  furnished 
both  dv^elling  and  maintenaiice  to  the  outgoing  de- 
tachmeuts  of  Dorians.  If  the  Spartans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by 
the  conquest  of  Arcadia*,  they  might  very  probably 

^  The  yillage-ehtoicter  of  th^  Helots  is  distinctly  marked  by  Livy, 
xxziv.  27,  in  describing  the  inflictions  of  the  despot  Nabis : — '*  Uota- 
rum  quidam  (hi  sunt  jam  inde  antiquitus  castellani,  agreste  genus) 
tftinsfhgere  voluiSs6  insimulati,  per  omnes  Dicos  sub  verberibus  act! 
necaittuf." 

'  Herodot.  i.  66.  txPV^^^P^C^^'^^  ^^  AcX<^oi<rt  ewl  ndtrif  rj  *ApKad»v 
X^PU' 
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have  coDverted  Tegea  and  Mantineia  into  Perioekic 
towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either 
wholly  or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers — while  they 
would  have  made  over  to  proprietors  in  Sparta  mach 
of  the  village  lands  of  the  Maenalii,  Azanes,  and 
Parrhasii,  helotising  the  inhabitants.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  town  and  a  village  population  seems 
the  main  ground  of  the  different  treatment  of  Helots 
and  Perioeki  in  Laconia.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race, 
being  the  Dorian  Messenians  west  of  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  subsequently  conquered  and  aggregated  to 
this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a  class, 
must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district 
round  Sparta.  From  whence  the  name  of  Helots 
arose  we  do  not  clearly  make  out :  Ephorus  de- 
duced it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  southern 
coast,  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken 
after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to  provoke  them 
to  deal  very  rigorously  with  the  captives.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  an- 
other etymology  has  been  proposed  according  to 
which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive:  this  is 
irt^d-*  ^^^^  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing*.  The 
•cripd  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  gleba^ 
their  oondi-  Cultivating  their  lands  and  paying  over  their  rent 
trntment.  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes, 
wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighbourly  feelings 
apart  from  the  master's  view.  They  were  never 
sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably  never  sold 
at  all ;    belonging  not   so  much  to  the  master  as 

>  See  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  3,  1 ;  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  365 ; 
Harpocration,  y.  EtXoorer. 
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to  the  statCi  which  constantly  called  upon  them  for 
military  service,  and  recompensed  their  bravery 
or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalas  took  out  three  hundred 
Penestae  of  his  own  to  aid  the  Athenians  against 
Amphipolis:  these  Thessalian  PenestsB  were  in 
many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  indi* 
vidual  Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the 
latter.  The  Helots  were  thus  a  part  of  the  state, 
having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  deve- 
loped, a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property  S  and 
the  consciousness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — 
points  of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners 
who  formed  the  slave  population  of  Athens  or 
Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior  to 
any  village  population  of  Greece ;  while  the  Ore* 
cian  observer  sympathised  with  them  more  strongly 
than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to 
mention  that  their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  num- 
bers, and  their  employment  in  military  service,  ren- 
dered them  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Helot  class ;  for  there 
seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the 
country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are  told  re- 
specting their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of 
cruelty  than  of  ostentatious  scorn  * — a  sentiment 

'  Kleomenes  III.  offered  mamiTnimion  to  every  Helot  who  could  pay 
down  five  Attic  minae :  he  was  in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  and 
he  raised  hy  this  means  500  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots  must  thus 
haye  been  in  a  condition  to  find  five  minss  each,  which  was  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c.  23). 

'  Such  is  the  statement  that  Helots  were  compelled  to  appear  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  youths  a  sentiment  of 


which  We  are  noway  BurpHfled  to  diecoifer  attctng 
the  oitieene  at  the  memi>>taUe»     But  the  great  tuaaa 
of  the  Helot8»  who  dwelt  in  the  coukitryi  weM  ot>^ 
jects  of  a  y^tj  diffisreat  sentiment  on  the  part  bf 
the   Bpartan   ephon^   who   knew   their   braveryi 
energy,  and  etatiding  discoiiteat,  and  yet    wm^ 
forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essential  portion  of 
the  state  army*    The  Helots  commonly  set-ved  ae 
light-amted,  id  which  capacity  the  Bpartan  hoplites 
could  not  dispense  with  their  attendance.    At  the 
battle  of  Platseai  erery  Spartan  hoplite  had  seraa 
Helots  S  and  every  PerioBkic  hoplite  one  Helot  to 
attend  hitn*:  but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  ar- 
rangements were  framed  to  guahl  against  any  sud> 
den  mutiny  of  these  light-^artned  companions,  while 
at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shidd  die* 
Bnmy      joined  from  its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  posei- 
ofthr^''^  bility  of  its  being  snatched  for  the  Uke  purpose. 
^^u7     Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy 

cmclty  of 

the  Spar-      repugkumce  Against  intdxication  (Plutailch,  Lycurg.  c.  28 ;  ako  Adrersus 

StoicoB  de  ComniuA.  Notit.  e.  19>  p.  1067). 

^  Herod,  ix.  29.  The  Spartani  at  Thermopybe  seem  to  have  lieen 
attended  each  by  only  one  Helot  (vii.  229). 

O;  ttiiQer  seems  tb  considfel*  thilt  the  light-ilHn^  who  kfciended  the 
Peiioek'ui  hopUtes  at  Plat«a  were  not  Helots  (Dor.  iii.  3^  6).  HerodotiM 
does  not  distinctly  say  that  they  were  so,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  ad- 
mitting two  different  classes  of  light-armed  in  the  Spartan  military 
forcei 

The  calculation  which  Miiller  gives  of  the  number  of  Periceki  and 
delots  altogether  proceeds  upon  very  untrustworthy  data.  Among 
them  is  to  be  noticed  his  supposition  that  froXtruc^  X^P^  means  the 
distriel  of  Sparta  at  diitingubhed  from  La^oniA)  whidh  ii  liOtltHtfy  to 
the  passage  in  Polybius  (vi.  46) :  iroXiftici|  x^  ^  Polybitis  miiftn^  thte 
tenitory  of  the  state  generally. 

■  Xenephon,  Rep.  LaiSt  e.  12>  4|  Kritlaa,  De  Laeedsenl.  Itepttb.  ftp. 
Libanium,  Orat.  de  Servitute,  t.  iii  p.  85,  Reisk.  4^t  ifrurrliHi  tipfted  1^ 
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aki&dur,  and  tbuB  served  Id  the  rankBi  ficeiying 
manumission  from  the  state  as  the  rewbrd  of  distiti>- 
guiebed  bravery  \ 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  tnaximUfti  Of  her  power, 
wae  more  than  onoe  endangered  by  the  reality,  and 
always  beset  with  the  apprehension,  of  Heldtid 
revolt.  To  prevent  or  suppress  it^  the  ephors  sub^^ 
mitted  to  ihsert  expreiss  stipulations  for  aid  in 
tiieir  treaties  with  Athens-^to  invite  Athenian 
troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia-^-and  to  praeUse 
combinations  of  cunning  and  atrot^ity  whioh  even 
yet  stand  without  parallel  in  the  long  list  of  pre-» 
cautions  for  fortifying  unjust  dominion.  It  was  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the 
Helots  had  been  fcalled  upon  for  signal  military 
efforts  in  various  ways,  and  when  the  Atheniahi 
and  Messenian^  were  in  possession  of  PylUs,  that 
the  ephbrs  felt  espedially  apprehensive  of  an  out' 
break.  Anxioui  to  single  out  the  mdst  forward 
and  daring  Helots^  as  the  men  from  whom  they  had 
most  to  dreadi  they  issued  proclatnation  that  every 
member  of  that  class  who  had  rendered  distin-> 
guished  services  should  make  his  dlaitni  known  at 
Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most  deserving^ 
A  large  number  of  Helots  name  forward  to  claim 
the  boon  i  not  less  than  2000  of  them  were  approved, 
formally  manumitted)  and  led  in  nolemn  procession 
round  the  tern;  les^  With  garlands  on  their  heads,  as 
an  inauguration  to  their  coming  life  of  freedom. 
But  the  treadherons  garland  only  marked  them  out 
as  victims  for  the  sacriflce :  every  man  of  them 

»  Thucyd.  i.  lOl  Mv.  80;  ¥.  14-23. 
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forthwith  disappeared, — the  manner  of  their  death, 
was  an  untold  mystery. 
ofthJ'S'a.       For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydid^s  is  our 
ncterof     witness^  and  Thucydid^s  describing  a  contempo- 
goTern-       nury  matter  into  which  he  had  inquired.    Upon  any 
less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated  to  believe 
the  statement ;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above 
all  suspicion,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman 
character  of  the  Lacedemonian  government,  while 
it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  the  intensity  of 
their  fears  from  the  Helots.     In  the  assassination  of 
this  fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number 
of  auxiliaries   and  instruments   must  have    been 
concerned :  yet  ThucydidSs  with  all  his  inquiries 
could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them  perished :  he 
tells  us,  that  no  man  knew.     We  see  here  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  impenetrable 
mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan 
government  were  wrapped, — the  absence  not  only 
of  public  discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity, — and 
the  perfection  with  which  the  ephors  reigned  over 
the  will,    the   hands,  and  the   tongues,  of  their 
Spartan  subjects.    The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, 
with  all  the  facilities  for  nocturnal  drowning  which 
their  city  presented,  could  hardly  have  accomplish- 
ed so  vast  a  coup  d'dtat  with  such  invisible  means. 
And  we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no 
other  evidence,  how  little  the  habits  of  a  public  as- 
sembly could  have  suited  either  the  temper  of  mind, 
or  the  march  of  government,  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  ol  dc  od  iroXXf  vtrrcpov  ^^oMo-oy  r€  aitroi/s,  km 
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the  Helots,  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
incident  just  recounted  from  ThucydidSs,  though 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  same  certain  at- 
testation. It  was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
kurgus  (according  to  a  statement  which  Plutarch 
professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aristotle)  that 
the  ephors  should  every  year  declare  war  against 
the  Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might 
be  rendered  innocent ;  and  that  active  young  Spar- 
tans should  be  armed  with  daggers  and  sent  about 
Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might,  either  in  solitude 
or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were 
considered  formidable^  This  last  measure  passes  The 
by  the  name  of  the  Krypteia,  yet  we  find  some 
difficulty  in  determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever 
realised.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be 
restrained  by  any  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity, 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of  the  2000  Helots 
above  noticed  ;  but  this  latter  incident  really  an- 
swered its  purpose,  while  a  standing  practice  such 
as  that  of  the  Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war 
given  beforehand,  would  provoke  the  reaction  of 
despair  rather  than  enforce  tranquillity.  There 
seems  indeed  good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was 
a  real  practice^, — that  the  ephors  kept  up  a  system 
of  police  or  espionage  throughout  Laconia  by  the 
employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a 
hard  and  solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions 
to  be  as  little  detected  as  possible.     The  ephors 

^  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  28 ;  Heraclides  Pontic,  p.  504,  ed.  Crag. 

'  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  633 :  the  words  of  the  LacedsBmoman  Megillua 
designate  an  existing  Spartan  custom.  Compare  the  same  treatise,  vi. 
p.  763,  where  Ast  suspects,  without  reason,  the  genuineness  of  the  word 
KpvnroL 


Krypteia. 
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might  naturally  enough  take  th\^  method  of  keep* 
ing  watch  both  over  the  Perioekic  townshipa  and 
the  Helot  villages,  and  the  aaaaafiiqatioa  of  indivi- 
dual Helots  by  these  policemen  .or  Krypta  would 
probably  pasa  unnoticed.  But  it  ia  impossible  to 
believe  in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  ddi^ 
berate  annual  assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidatiout  as  Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have 
represented — ^for  we  may  well  doubt  whether  be 
really  did  mid(e  such  a  representation,  when  we  see 
tbf^t  he  takea  no  notice  of  this  measure  in  his 
Politics,  where  be  speaks  at  some  length  both  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots.  Tho 
welUknown  hatred  £^nd  few,  entertained  by  tbn 
Spartans  towards  their  Helots,  has  probably  eo^ 
loured  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Krypteia,  so 
as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished  murders  wbioh 
occasioqally  happened,  into  a  oonstant  pbaeaomenon 
with  ei^press  design.  A  similar  deduction  is  to  bo 
made  from  the  statement  of  Myrdn  of  Pritoli\ 
who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year  without 
any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  slavery-^and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior 
beauty  or  stature  placed  them  above  the  visible 
i^tamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ;  whilst 
such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  their  vigorous  Helots  were  punished,  That  se- 
crecy, for  which  the  ephors  were  ao  remarkable* 
9eems  enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion  that 
they  publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots ; 
though  we  may  well  believe  that  this  unhappy  class 

'  Myroiv,  ap,  Atheimp.  sy.  p«  657-  ivvi^fw  xm^  A^poi^ifvtvf  f|QC« 
not  strictly  mean  "  to  put  to  death/' 
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of  men  may  have  been  noticed  aa  objects  for  jealous 
observation  in  the  annual  ephorio  oath  of  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the 
Helots  in  later  times,  it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to  them  can 
have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the  dangers 
arising  from  that  source  did  not  become  i^erious 
until  after  the  Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until 
after  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  Spar* 
tan  citiaens  had  made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  J5"]5JS!!to, 
class  of  Periooki^^^for  this  purpose  a  special  grant, 
of  the  freedom  of  spmQ  Pericekio  township,  would 
probflhly  be  required  ,-^bwt  constituted  a  class 
f^part,  knowQ  ftt  the  tim§  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war  by  th^  name  of  Neodamddes.  Being  persons 
who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal  bravery,  they 
were  of  CQurpe  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peou-t 
liar  apprehepaiw,  and  if  possible,  employed  on 
foreign  service  \  or  phnted  on  some  foreign  soil  as 
wttl^ps.  In  what  manner  these  freedmen  employed 
themselves,  wf  find  no  distinct  information ;  but 
we  wn  hfffdly  dQubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot 
viUagQ  and  fields  together  with  the  rural  costume 
(th§  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot 
eemmoDly  wore,  and  the  ohange  of  whioh  exposed 
him  te  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his 
jealona  masters.  Probably  they,  as  well  as  the 
disfranehised  Spartan  citizens  (called  Hypomeioncs 
or  Inferiors),  heeame  congregated  at  Sparta,  and 
found  employment  either  In  vaHous  trades  or  in  the 
gerviee  of  the  government. 
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economical  It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of 
reflations  the  ordcrs  of  men  who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order 
i^^n^  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  statements  given 
about  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus.  The  arrange- 
ments ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that 
Plutarch  describes  them,  presuppose,  and  do  not 
create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki,  and 
Helots.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders 
which  Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  gross  inequality  of  pro-* 
perty,  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence  and  un- 
principled rapacity  of  the  rich — who  had  drawn 
to  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in 
the  country,  leaving  a  large  body  of  poor,  without 
any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation. 
To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  re- 
forming legislator  applied  at  once  a  stringent  re- 
Partidon  of  mcdy .  He  redistributed  the  whole  territory  belong- 
ing to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laconia ; 
the  former  in  9000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan 
citizen ;  the  latter  in  30,000  equal  lots,  one  to 
each  Perioekus :  of  this  alleged  distribution  I  shall 
speak  farther  presently.  Moreover  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  circulating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron, 
heavy  and  scarcely  portable;  and  he  forbade^  to 
the  Spartan  citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or 
money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture  included. 
He  farther  constituted — though  not  without  stre- 
nuous opposition,  during  the  course  of  which  his 
eye  is  said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent 
youth,  named  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess. 

'  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  7* 
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A  certain  number  of  joint  tables  were  provided,  and  sywWaor 
every  citizen  was  required  to  belong  to  some  one  ot  mess. 
them  and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it^ — no 
new  member  being  admissible  without  a  unanimious 
ballot  in  his  favour  by  the  previous  occupants. 
Each  provided  from  his  lot  of  land  a  specified  quota 
of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese  and  figs,  and  a  small 
contribution  of  money  for  condiments :  game  was 
obtained  in  addition  by  hunting  in  the  public  forests 
of  the  state,  while  every  one  who  sacrificed  to  the 
gods^,  sent  to  his  mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim 
killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan 
citizen  took  his  sober  meals  at  this  public  mess, 
where  all  shared  alike ;  nor  was  distinction  of  any 
kind  allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service 
rendered  by  an  individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  ^Jl|l*g  ^r 
the  Polemarchs,  were  connected  with  the  mill-  <>««p"n«- 
tary  distribution,  the  constant  gymnastic  train- 
ing, and  the  rigorous  discipline  of  detail,  enforced 
by  Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  as  youth  and  man  do 
less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived  habitually 
in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gym- 
nastic and  military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of 
others — always  under  the  fetters  and  observances 
of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic— estranged 
from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home-^seeing 
his  wife,  during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  only 
by  stealth,  and  maintaining  little  peculiar  relation 

>  Plutarch,  Lykiirg.  c.  15;  substantially  confinned  by  Xenopbon, 
Rep.  Lac.  c.  1,  5. 
'  See  the  authors  quoted  in  Athencus,  iv.  p.  141. 
OL.  II.  2  L 
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with  his  children.     The  supervision  not  only  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorised  censors  or 
captains  nominated  by  the  state,  was  perpetually 
acting  upon  him  :  his  day  was  passed  in  public 
exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the  public  bar- 
rack to  which  he  belonged.     Besides  the  particular 
military  drill,  whereby  the  complicated  movements, 
required  from  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in 
the  field,  were  made  familiar  to  him  from  his  youth 
— he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily  disci- 
pline of  other  kinds,  calculated  to  impart  strength, 
activity,  and  endurance.    To  manifest  a  daring  and 
pugnacious  spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  tor- 
ture unmoved — to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat, 
cold  and  fatigue — to  tread  the  worst  ground  bare- 
foot, to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  sum- 
mer— ^to  suppress  external  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing, and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not 
called  for,  a  bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as 
a  statue — ^all  these  were  the  virtues  of  the  accom- 
plished Spartan  youths  Two  squadrons  were  often 
matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without 
arms)  in  the  little  insular  circumscription  called  the 
Platanistiis,   and  these  contests  were  carried  on, 
under  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  with  the  utmost 
extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition  among 
them  less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmuring  the 
cruel  scourgings  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  Artemis 

'  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  2-3,,  3-5,  4-6.  The  extreme  pains  taken  to 
enforce  Koprtpla  (fortitude  and  endurance)  in  the  Spartan  system  is 
especially  dwelt  upon  hy  Aristotle  (Politica,  ii.  6, 5-16) ;  compare  Plato, 
De  Legihus,  i.  p.  633 ;  Xenophon,  De  Laced.  Repuh.  ii.  9--with  the 
references  in  Schneider's  note — likewise  Cragius,  De  Republica  Laced. 
iii.  8.  p.  325. 
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Orthia,  supposed  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
goddess,  though  they  sometimes  termiuated  even  in 
the  death  of  the  uncomplaining  8ufferer\  Besides 
the  various  descriptions  of  gymnastic  contests,  the 
youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric  dances  em* 
ployed  in  festivals  of  the  gods,  which  contributed 
to  impart  to  them  methodized  and  harmonious 
movements.  Hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains 

'  It  it  remarkable  that  these  yiolent  contentioiiB  of  the  youth,  wherein 
kicking,  biting,  gouging  out  each  other's  eyes,  was  resorted  to— as  well 
as  the  duifiaarlywris  or  scourging-match  before  the  altar  of  Artemis — 
lasted  down  to  the  closing  days  of  Sparta,  and  were  actually  seen  by 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  even  Pausanias.  Plutarch  had  seen  several  per- 
sons die  under  tiie  suffering  (Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  16,  18-30;  and  In- 
stituta  Laconica,  p.  239 ;  Pausan.  iii.  14, 9^  16, 7 ;  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disp. 
ii.  16). 

The  voluntary  tortures,  undergone  by  the  young  men  among  the 
Mandan  tribe  of  Indians  at  their  annual  religious  festival,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,— afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
same  principles  and  tendencies  as  this  Spartan  diafuurr/ywo-tr.  They 
are  endured  partly  under  the  influence  of  religious  feelings,  as  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  the  Great  Spirit — partly  as  a  point  of  emulation 
and  glory  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  to  show  themselves  worthy 
and  unconquerable  in  the  eyes  of  their  seniors.  The  intensity  of  these 
tortures  is  indeed  frightful  to  read,  and  hi  surpasses  in  that  respect 
anything  ever  witnessed  at  Sparta.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not 
attested  by  a  trustworthy  eye-witness. 

See  Mr.  Catlin's  Letters  on  the  North  American  Indians,  Letter  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  167  seqq. 

"  These  religious  ceremonies  are  held,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  all  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they  annually  arrive  at 
manhood,  through  an  ordeal  of  privation  and  torture ;  which,  while  it 
is  supposed  to  harden  their  muscles  and  prepare  them  for  extreme  en- 
durance— enables  the  chiefs  who  are  spectators  of  the  scene,  to  decide 
upon  their  comparative  bodily  strength  and  ability,  to  endure  the  ex- 
treme privations  and  sufferings  that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Indian  war- 
riors ;  and  that  they  may  decide  who  is  the  most  hardy  and  best  able 
to  lead  a  war-party  in  case  of  emergency." — Again,  p.  173,  &c. 

The  KapTtpia  or  power  of  endurance  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6,  6-16)  which 
formed  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  the  Lycurgean  training,  dwindles 
into  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  Mandan  Indians. 

2  l2 
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of  Laconia  was  encouraged,  as  a  means  of  inuring 
them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourishment 
supplied  to  the  youthful  Spartans  was  purposely 
kept  insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  pro- 
vided they  could  do  so  without  being  detected  in 
the  fact ;  in  which  latter  case  they  were  severely 
chastised  \  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results^, 
the  training  at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining 
strength  and  agility  with  universal  aptitude  and 
endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  efiect 
of  their  gymnastics — the  attempt  to  create  an 
athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games,  but  suited  for 
nothing  else. 
Manners  Of  all  thc  attributes  of  this  remarkable  commu*- 

ing  of  the    nity,  there  is  none  more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly 
wom^*^     than  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Spartan 
A^uZe!    women.     Aristotle  asserts  that  in  his  time  they 
were  imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really 
so  brave  and  useful  in  moments  of  danger  as  other 
Grecian  females^ ;  that  they  possessed  great  influ- 

'  Xenophon^  Anab.  iv,  6, 14  ;  and  De  Repub.  Lac.  c.  2, 6 ;  Isokratte, 
Or.  xii.  (Panath.)  p.  277*  It  is  these  licensed  expeditions  for  thieving, 
I  presume,  to  which  Isokrat^  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  r^r  irmdtty 
avTovofuas  at  Sparta,  which  in  its  natural  sense  would  be  the  reverse  of 
the  truth  (p.  277). 

^  Aristotel.  Polit.  viii.  3,  3 — ^the  remark  is  curious — vvv  yxp  oSp  al 
fuXurra  doieovaai  t&p  ir6kf»p  €iriii€\€ur6ai  t&p  vallUop  al  flip  affkrjrucfip 
^^ip  c/ifToiovo-i,  Xtt/Sdo/icvcu  rd  t  €tlhj  Koi  rijp  a(i^<np  t&p  awfiomp*  ol  dc 
AaK»P€9  ravTfjp  flip  ovx  tj/xtifn-op  rffp  dftapriap,  &c.  Compare  the  remark 
in  Plato,  Protagor.  p.  342. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  6;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  31.  Aristotle  al- 
ludes to  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
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ence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised  much 
ascendency  over  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  and 
that  nearly  half  the  landed  property  of  Laconia 
had  come  to  belong  to  them.  The  exemption  of 
the  women  from  all  control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a 
pointed  contrast  with  the  rigorous  discipline  im- 
posed upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast  hardly  less 
pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Gre- 
cian cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  house,  and  seldom  appeared  in 
public.  While  the  Spartan  husband  went  through 
the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it 
appears)  maintained  an  ample  and  luxurious  esta- 
blishment at  home,  and  the  desire  to  provide  for 
such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  love  of 
money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this 
antithesis  between  the  treatment  of  the  two  sexes 
at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lykurgus 
had  tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men 
under  a  system  of  discipline,  but  that  they  made  so 
obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel  him  to  desist  \ 
The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  de- 
serving of  course  careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  who 

yasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebana^  as  an  evidence  of  his  opinion  respect- 
ing their  want  of  courage.  His  judgment  in  this  respect  seems  hard 
upon  them,  and  he  probably  had  formed  to  himself  exaggerated  notions 
of  what  their  courage  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  been,  as 
the  result  of  their  peculiar  training.  We  may  add  that  their  violent 
demonstrations  on  that  trying  occasion  may  well  have  arisen  quite  as 
much  from  the  agony  of  wounded  houour  as  from  fear,  when  we  consi- 
der what  an  event  the  appearance  of  a  conquering  army  in  Sparta  was. 
^  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5,  8,  11. 
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look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from  a  different  side, 
and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous 
companions  to  the  men.  The  Lykurgean  system  (as 
these  authors  describe  it),  considering  the  women  as 
a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  hoase, 
placed  them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the 
men.  Its  grand  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigor- 
ous breed  of  citizens,  determined  both  the  treatment 
of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the 
Statement  intercoursc  of  the  sexes.  **  Female  slaves  are  good 
phon  and  cuough  (Lykurgus  thought)  to  sit  at  home  spinning 
Plutarch.  ^^^  wcaviug — but  who  can  expect  a  splendid  off- 
spring, the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  a  free 
Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers 
brought  up  in  such  occupations*?'*  Pursuant  to 
these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels  underwent  a  bo- 
dily training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth 
— being  formally  exercised,  and  contending  with 
each  other  in  running,  wrestling  and  boxing,  agree- 
ably to  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  ag6nes.  They  seem 
to  have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts, 
so  as  to  leave  the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to 
view — hence  Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as  completely 
uncovered,  while  other  critics  in  different  quarters 
of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the  prac- 
tice, as  if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness*. .  The  pre- 

'  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  3-4 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13-14. 

'  Eurip.  Androm.  598 ;  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qiuest.  ii.  15.  The  epithet 
<t%aivofiTjpidfs,  as  old  as  the  poet  Ibykus,  shows  that  the  Spartan  women 
were  not  uncovered  (see  Julius  Pollux,  vii.  55). 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  poetical  allusions  of  Ovid  and 
Propertius. 

How  completely  the  practice  of  gymnastic  and  military  training  for 
young  women,  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  was  approved  by  Plato, 
may  be  seen  from  the  injunctions  in  his  Republic. 
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sence  of  the  Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings 
and  the  body  of  citizens,  at  these  exercises,  lent 
animation  to  the  scene.  In  like  manner,  the  young 
women  marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung 
and  danced  at  particular  festivals,  and  witnessed 
as  spectators  the  exercises  and  contentions  of  the 
youths ;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually  in- 
termingled with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way 
foreign  to  the  habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the 
feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states.  We  may  well 
conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the 
women  both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an 
eager  interest  in  masculine  accomplishments,  so 
that  the  expression  of  their  praise  was  the  strongest 
stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the  bitterest 
humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unre- 
stricted cities  of  Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deterio- 
rate visibly  the  breed  of  citizens^)  was  deferred  by 
the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and  men,  until 
the  period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  offspring.  And  when  we  read  the 
restriction  which  Spartan  custom  imposed  upon  the 
intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  we  shall 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  inter- 
mixture of  the  sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led 
to  no  such  liberties,  between  persons  not  married, 
as  might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances*. Marriage  was  almost  universal  among 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  14,  4. 

^  ''  It  is  certain  (observes  Dr.  Thirlwall,  speaking  of  the  Spartan  un- 
married women)  that  in  this  respect  the  Spartan  morals  were  as  pure 
as  those  of  any  ancient,  perhaps  of  any  modem,  people."  (History  of 
Greece,  ch.  Viii.  vol.  i.  p.  371.) 
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the  citizens,  enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least, 
if  not  by  law.  The  young  Spartan  carried  away  his 
bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  she  still  seems, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  continued  to  reside 
with  her  family,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  bar- 
rack in  the  disguise  of  male  attire  and  on  short 
and  stolen  occasions  ^  To  some  married  couples, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened,  that  they  had 
been  married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three 
children,  while  they  had  scarcely  seen  each  other 
apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta;  but  to 
bring  together  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by 
the  citizens  as  desirable,  and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a 
duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one — and 
he  permitted  without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively 
encouraged,  compliances  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
consistent  with  this  generally  acknowledged  object. 
So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were 
some  married  women  who  were  recognised  mis- 
tresses of  two  houses  ^,  and  mothers  of  two  distinct 
families, — a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  men,  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  re- 

^  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  15  j  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  5.  Xenophon  does 
not  make  any  aUuaion  to  the- abduction  as  a  general  custom.  There 
occurred  cases  in  which  it  was  real  and  violent :  see  Herod,  y.  65.  De- 
maratus  carried  off  and  married  the  betrothed  bride  of  Leotychides. 

'  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  9.  Et  dc  ris  au  yvvaiKi  fiiv  frvvoiKelv  fu)  /3ov- 
\otro,  TiKwav  di  d^ioK6yoiv  iiriBvfAolrff  koi  rovr^  vSfiov  iiroitfo-fv,  rfrrum 
&if  €fjT€icpov  Koi  ytwalav  opt^rj,  ir^'uravra  rhv  ?xopra,  tK  ravnjs  mevofrcM- 
t'iaOcu.  Hdi  iroKka  yAV  rouivra  avP€xo>p€i.  Ai  re  yap  yvvaiK€s 
biTTOvs  oiKovs  PovXovrai  iear€;(€(y,  ot  T€  Svdpts  d^tkiJMvs  rocr 
ircuiri  7rp€Hr\afiPdv€iv,  ol  tov  fxiv  yei^vf  Koi  ttjs  bwdfM€6»s  Koci^yovcn, 
tS>v  dc  xprjfjLonap  ovk  avTinoiovirrai,, 
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markable  case  of  king  Anaxandrides,  when  the 
royal  Herakleidan  line  of  Eurysthenes  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of  Anaxan- 
drides  being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged 
him,  on  grounds  of  public  necessity,  to  repudiate 
her  and  marry  another.  But  he  refused  to  dismiss 
a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of  complaint ; 
upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable,  they 
desired  him  to  retain  her,  but  to  marry  another 
wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  there  might 
be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid  line.  ''He  thus 
(says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  in- 
habited two  family-hearths,  a  proceeding  unknown 
at  Sparta^ ;"  yet  the  same  privilege  which,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed 
without  reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect 
harmony  between  the  inmates  of  both  their  houses. 
O  Mtiller*  remarks — and  the  evidence,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  bears  him  out — that  Icve-marriages 
and  genuine  affection  towards  a  wife  were  more 
familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens  ;  though  in  the 
former,  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither 
indulged  nor  recognised — while  in  the  latter,  it  was 
intense  and  universal^. 

To  reconcile   the   careful    gymnastic    training, 

*  Herodot.  v.  39-40.  Merc^  8i  ravra,  ywdiKas  ^X»v  Wo,  bi^as  iarias 
oUet,  iroi€»v  ov^afta  ^tjrafjTiriTiKd. 

^  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  4,  1.  The  stories  recounted  by  Plu* 
tarch  (Agis,  c.  20;  KleomenSs,  c.  37-38)  of  the  conduct  of  Agesistrata 
and  Kratesikleia,  the  wives  of  Agis  and  KleomenSs,  and  of  the  wife  of 
Panteus  (whom  he  does  not  name)  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  their 
respective  husbands,  illustrate  powerfully  the  strong  conjugal  affection 
of  a  Spartan  woman,  and  her  devoted  adherence  and  fortitude  in  sharing 
with  her  husband  the  last  extremities  of  suffering. 

^  See  the  Oration  of  Lysias,  De  CcBde  Eratosthenis,  Orat.  i.  p.  94  seq. 
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Niinberar  which  Xeoophoo  and  Plutarch  meotion,  with  that 
in  the  uae  uiiooDtrolled  luxury  and  relaxation  which  Aristotle 
rbad  condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps 


tnuning. 


1^^^^  suppose,  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  women 
^TSmT  ^^  ^S^  position  and  wealth  bad  contrived  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  general  obligation,  and 
that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  he  chiefly 
speaks.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  increasing 
tendency  to  accumulate  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  women  S  which  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
conspicuous  a  century  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Agis  III.  And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of 
the  employments  of  wealth  thus  acquired  would  be 
to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious  training, — 
an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than 
in  that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were  required 
by  the  state  as  soldiers.  By  what  steps  so  large  a 
proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  par- 
tially explains  to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many 
sole  heiresses, — the  dowries  given  by  fathers  to  their 
daughters  were  very  large, — ^and  the  father  had  uur 
limited  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  use  to  the  advantage  of  his  daughter 
over  his  son.  In  conjunction  with  this  last  circum- 
stance, we  have  to  notice  that  peculiar  sympathy 
and  yielding  disposition  towards  women  in  the 
Spartan  mind,  of  which  Aristotle  also  speaks^,  and 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  warlike  temper  both  of  the 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  4. 

'  Arittot.  Polit.  iL  6, 6 ;  Plutarch,  Agit,  e.  4.  roif?  /iaxtdai/ioviovs  ica- 
ttikSovs  Sprat  afX  r&p  ywauc&p,  Ka\  irXcioy  eVctMur  t&p  ^fAOtrimp,  fj  t&p 
idi«i'  avToU,  iro\virpayfiOP€iv  ^'dovrar. 
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citizen  and  the  state, — Arfis  bearing  the  yoke  of 
Aphroditd.  But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  if 
we  suppose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father 
the  simple  disposition  to  treat  sons  and  daughters 
alike  as  to  bequest, — nearly  one  half  of  the  in- 
herited mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  daughters,  since  on  an  average 
of  families  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  bom  is 
nearly  equal.  In  most  societies,  it  is  the  men  who 
make  new  acquisitions :  but  this  seldom  or  never 
happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all 
money-getting  occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  man- 
ners,  points  with  some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigor- 
ous breed  of  citizens  which  the  Lykurgic  institu- 
tions had  produced.     The  beauty  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and 
Lampit6,  the  Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced  in 
the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophan^,  is  made  to  receive 
from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigour\     We 
may  remark  that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other 
points,  Xenophon  emphatically  insists  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus 
the  views  of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  some- 
thing a  little  Hyper-Dorian.     Indeed  such  pecu-  Earnest 
liarity  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned  in  an-  Jafri!Jtiim 
tiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  spwun 
Sparta.     And  those  who  censured  the  public  mascu«  '»<>««»«»• 
line  exercises  of  the  Spartan  maidens,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  allowed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively 

'  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  80. 
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identified  with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  knowct 
in  Greece ;  that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  greatly  de- 
pended upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other  sex,  which 
manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compa- 
tible with  the  recluse  life  of  Grecian  women  gene- 
rally, to  the  exaltation  of  the  brave  as  well  as  to 
the  abasement  of  the  recreant ;  and  that  the  digni- 
fied bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private 
family  loss  seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task 
of  bearing  up  against  public  reverses.  ''  Return 
either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  was  their  ex- 
hortation to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign 
service :  and  after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those 
mothers  who  had  to  welcome  home  their  surviving 
sons  in  dishonour  and  defeat,  were  the  bitter  suf- 
ferers ;  while  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  main- 
tained a  bearing^ comparatively  cheerfuP. 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable 
Spartan  discipline,  strengthened  in  its  efieet  on  the 
mind  by  the  absence  of  communication  with  stran- 
gers. For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad  without  leave, 
nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta ;  they 
came  thither,  it  seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but 
the  uncourteous  process  called  xenSlasy^  was  always 

>  See  the  remarkable  account  in  Xenophon^  Hellen.  iv.  16 ;  Plutarch, 
Ageulaus,  c.  29 ;  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  Grecian  histoky. 
Compare  also  the  string  of  sayings  ascribed  to  Lacedemonian  women, 
in  Plutarch,  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  241  seq. 

^  How  offensive  the  Lacedemonian  xenllasy  or  expulsion  of  strangers 
appeared  in  Ghreece,  we  may  see  from  the  speeches  of  Periklds  in  Thu- 
cydidSs  (i.  144 ;  ii.  39).  Compare  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  xiv.  4 ;  Plutarch, 
Agis,  c.  10 ;  Lykurgus,  c.  2?  5  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  348. 

No  Spartan  left  the  country  without  permission :  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  xi. 
(Busiris),  p.  225 ;  Xenoph.  ut  sup. 

Both  these  regulations  became  much  relaxed  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 
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available  to  remove  them,  nor  coald  there  arise  in 
Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics  or  aliens  who 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens, 
and  seem  to  have  been  found  in  most  other  Grecian 
towns.  It  is  in  this  universal  schooling,  training 
and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men, 
youths  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that  the  distinct- 
ive attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be  sought — not  in  her 
laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  Lykurgasts 
is  owing,  whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  war-  of^a^i?!' 
like  brotherhood  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  po-  ^J,^^ 
litical  community ;  his  brethren  live  together  like  ^"^  *•" 
bees  in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  ofapoim- 
with  all  their  feelings  implicated  in  the  common-  tution."  ' 
wealth,  and  divorced  from  house  and  home^     Far 
from  contemplating  the  society  as  ^  whole,  with  its 
multifarious  wants  and  liabilities,  he  interdicts  be- 
forehand, by  one  of  the  three  primitive  Rhetrse,  all 
written  laws,  that  is  to  say,  all  formal  and  preme- 
ditated enactments  on  any  special  subject.     When 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is 
required,  the  magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own 
sense  of  equity ;  that  the  magistrate  will  not  de- 
part from  the  established  customs  and  recognized 
purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  per- 
sonal discipline  which  he  and  the  select  body  to 
whom  he  belongs,  have  undergone.     It  is  this  se- 
lect body,  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others,  over 
whom  Lykurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  pro- 
vident eye  of  a  trainer,  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
plining them  into  a  state  of  regimental  prepara- 

»  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  25. 
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tion\  single-minded  obedience,  and  bodily  efficiency 
and  enduneuice,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit  and 
ready  for  defence,  for  conquest  and  for  dominion. 
The  parallel  of  the  Lykurgean  institutions  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves 
the  Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians  carefully 
trained  and  administering  the  community  at  discre- 
tion ;  with  this  momentous  difiference  indeed,  that 
the  Spartan  character^  formed  by  Lykurgus  is  of  a 
low  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive 
and  overdone  bodily  discipline, — destitute  even  of 
the  elements  of  letters, — immersed  in  their  own  nar- 
row specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay 
beyond, — possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
procure  dominion,  but  none  of  those  calculated  to 
render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to  the  subject ; 

*  Plutarch  observet  jutdy  about  Sparta  under  the  discipline  of  Ly- 
kurgus, that  it  was  *'  not  the  polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of  a  trained 
and  skilful  man"— ov  if6K€»s  17  Sirapny  iroXircMur,  dXX'  awdp^  dmofrov 
Koi  <ro^>ov  fiio¥  Zxpiwra  (Plutarch,  Lyk.  c.  30). 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obedience  at  Sparta,  see  Xenophon,  Me- 
morab.  iii.  5,  9,  15-iT.  4,  15,  the  grand  attributes  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes 
of  its  admirers  (Isokrat6s,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  256-278),  vtiBapx^ — 
auxf>po(rvyrf~^r6.  yvfipdo'ta  rSkti  KaBMurara  leal  vphs  rrjv  itriofiny  rrjt 
SMipiag  Koi  frp6r  r^v  6fi69ouuf  Koi  awSKnt  r^y  ircpl  t6v  fr^tfunf  ifjantpiop. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  yiii.  3, 3.  01  Aoxouvf BtfpMttt  atrMpyaCoprai  rotf 

tr6vois. 

That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not 
read,  is  ezpr^sly  stated  by  Isokratis,  (Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  277)  o^tm 
dc  ToavvTov  oiroXcXecfi/Myoi  r^s  Kounjs  n€ud€ias  Koi  <[>iKoavff>ias  tlahf, 
j&oT*  ovdi  ypaimara  iiavBamswriv,  &c. 

The  prdTerenoe  of  rhetoric  to  accuracy  is  so  manifest  in  Isokrat^ 
that  we  ought  to  understand  his  expressions  with  some  reserve ;  but  in 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  he  means  literally  what  he  says,  for  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  discourse  there  is  an  expression  dropt  almost 
unconsciously  which  confirms  it.  ''The  most  rational  Spartans  (he 
says)  will  appreciate  this  discourse,  if  they  find  any  one  to  read  it  to 
them*' — t^v  Xd/Sfloo-i  t6v  aifayvwr6iJLtvov  (p.  285) .  See  the  second  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  page  639. 
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while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians, 
as  shadowed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well 
as  philanthropic,  qualifying  them  not  simply  to 
govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective,  con- 
ciliatory and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
conceive  as  the  perfection  of  society  something  of 
the  Spartan  type — a  select  body  of  equally  privi- 
leged citizens,  disengaged  from  industrious  pur- 
suits, and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training. 
Both  admit  (with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city  ; 
both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret,  that  the 
Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of 
human  virtue — that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state 
of  war  ^ ;  the  citizens  being  converted  into  a  sort  of 
garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready  to 
be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or 
against  enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency 
will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very 
early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lykurgean 
institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees 
which  afterwards  maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  had  as  yet  become  effective — no  constant 
habits  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in  Am- 
phiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no 
common  or  largely  frequented  festivals,  no  multi* 
plication  of  proxenies  (or  standing  tickets  of  hos- 
pitality) between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  general  insecurity  of  Grecian  life  in  the 
ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  22 ;  tu.  13,  11 ;  viii.  1,  3;  yiii.  3, 3.     Plato, 
Legg.  i.  p.  626-629.    Plutarch,  Sol6xi,  c  22. 
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aoy  period  which  we  can  reasonably  assign  to  Ly* 
kurgus :  nor  can  any  such  distribution  of  Laconia 
have  really  occurred.  Farther  we  are  told  that 
Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined  gold  and 
silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolitiesi  eager  pur* 
suit  of  gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  improbability  that  any  one  of 
these  anti-Spartan  characteristics  should  have  ex« 
isted  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,  we  may  at  least  be  certain 
that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to  be  foundt  since 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheiddn  of 
Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch, 
the  most  suspicious  by  far,  and  the  most  mislead- 
ing, because  endless  calculations  have  been  built 
upon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivision  of  landed  pro- 
perty. He  tells  us  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  in- 
equality in  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Spartans ; 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a 
New  pnr-     grcat  multitudc  without  any  land;  that  he  rectified 

tition  of  °  I        rM 

land*—      this  evil  by  a  redivision  of  the  Spartan  district  into 
meMure      9000  cqual  lots,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into  30,000, 
Lykurgulr   givtug  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would  produce  a 
authort"     given  quota  of  barley,   &c. ;  and  that  he  wished 
A^rutode      nioreover  to  have  divided  the  moveable  property 
upon  similar  principles  of  equality,  but  was  de- 
terred by  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his  design  into 
execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new 
and  equal  partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still 
more  at  variance  with  fact  and  probability  than  the 
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two  former  alleged  proceedings.  All  the  historical 
evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property 
among  the  Spartans — ^inequalities  which  tended 
constantly  to  increase;  moreover,  the  earlier  authors 
do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up  by  way 
of  abuse  out  of  a  primaeval  system  of  perfect  equality, 
nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  original  equal 
redi vision  by  Lykurgus.  Even  as  early  as  the  poet 
Alkseus  (B.C.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  complaints  of 
the  oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  poor  man,  cited  as  having  been 
pronounced  by  AristodSmus  at  Sparta:  ''Wealth 
(said  he)  makes  the  man — no  poor  person  is  either 
accounted  good  or  honoured^.''  Next^  the  histo* 
rian  Hellanikus  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Ly- 
kurgean  redi  vision — for  he  ascribed  the  whole  Spar- 
tan polity  to  EurysthenSs  and  Proklds,  the  original 
founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all.  Again, 
in  the  brief  but  impressive  description  of  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver  by  Herodotus,  several  other  institutions 
are  alluded  to,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a  redi  vision 
of  the  lands ;  and  this  latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such 
transcendent  moment,  and  was  so  recognised  among 
all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  omission  is  almost 
a  demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucydidds  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  pro- 
perty was  an  original  feature  of  the  Lykurgean  sy- 
stem ;  for  he  says  that  at  Lacedaemdn  ''  the  rich 
men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect  of 

'  Alcsei  Fragment.  41.  p.  279,  ed.  Schneidewin : — 
'Qs  yap  drjiror^  'Apiordda/Aov  ij>at&*  ovk  auraktifkiKaf  iv  ^ndprq,  X6yov 
'Elinjp — XprjiiaT  dvrjp-  irtvixp^i  d'  oiMs  weXfi^  i^^bs  o{fde  rifuos. 
Compare  the  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm*.  ii.  17>  and  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  31. 
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clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  poor,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was 
partially  followed  in  the  rest  of  Greece : ''  a  remark 
which  both  implies  the  existence  of  unequal  pro* 
perty,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
working  of  Lykurgic  institutions^  The  like  is  the 
sentiment  of  Xenophon*:  he  observes  that  the  rich 
at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of 
superior  comfort;  but  he  never  glances  at  any 
original  measure  carried  into  effect  by  Lykurgus 
for  equalising  possessions.  Plato  too^,  while  he 
touches  upon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the 
Dorians,  immediately  after  their  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  being  able  to  apportion  land  suitably 
to  all — never  hints  that  this  original  distribution 
had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire 
subsequent  redivision  had  been  resorted  to  by  Ly- 
kurgus :  moreover,  he  is  himself  deeply  sensible  of 
the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding.  Lastly, 
Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had 
redivided  the  soil.  For  he  informs  us,  first,  that 
**  both  in  Lacedaemon  and  in  Krete,  the  legislator 
bad  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  property  common 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitia  or  public 
mess^/'  Now  this  remark  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of 
which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation  of  the  scheme  of 

*  Thucydid.  i.  6.  y^trpUg.  f  <^  ioBffTi  jccU  u  rhv  tniv  r/M$iroy  wp&roi 
AcucfdaifM^woi  exp4<rayro,  Koi  t£  rii  SkXa  irp6s  rwt  iroXXov^  ol  t&  ficifti 
KMKTtjfiivoi  l<rodlairoi  /kiXicrra  jcarcor^o-av.  See  also  Plutaich^  Apoph- 
thegm. Lacon.  p.  210.  A.— F. 

'  Xenoph.  RepubL  Laced,  c.  7* 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  684. 

*  Ariatotel.  Politic,  ii.  2,  10.  Aar^p  r^  w€p\  ris  lerifa'tit  cr  AoKcdm* 
Hovi  Koi  Kp^  roiff  crviro-irloig  6  vopoBtnfs  cWmmtc. 
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CommuDism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic 
Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we 
assume  that  Lykurgus  at  the  same  time  equalised 
all  individual  possessions.  Had  Aristotle  known 
that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it:  nor 
could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lace- 
daemon  and  Krete,  seeing  that  in  the  latter  no  one 
pretends  that  any  such  equalisation  was  ever  brought 
about.  Next,  not  only  does  Aristotle  dwell  upon 
the  actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a  se- 
rious public  evil,  but  he  nowhere  treats  this  as 
having  grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute  equality 
once  enacted  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primi- 
tive constitution:  he  expressly  notices  inequality  of 
property  so  far  back  as  the  second  Messenian  war. 
Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of  his  Politics 
where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  dis- 
cussed, Phaleas  of  Chalkeddn  is  expressly  men* 
tioned  as  the  first  author  of  it,  thus  indirectly  ex- 
cluding Lykurgus  ^  The  mere  silence  of  Aristotle 
is  in  this  discussion  a  negative  argument  of  the 

'  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4, 1.  about  Phaleas ;  and  about  Sparta  and  Krete, 
generally,  the  whole  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book ; 
also  V.  6,  2-7. 

Theophrastus  (apud  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  c.  10)  makes  a  similar  observa- 
tion, that  the  public  mess,  and  the  geuLral  simplicity  of  habits,  tended 
to  render  wealth  of  little  service  to  the  possessor :  r^i'  irXoOroy  Surkovrov 
airfpyofrofrBoA  rg  Koiv6miTi  r»p  dfiirpoov,  kcu  t^  irtpi  r^v  dicurap  evrcXct^. 
Compare  Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  226  £.  The  wealth  there- 
fore was  not  formally  done  away  with  in  tiie  opinion  of  Theophrastus : 
there  was  no  positive  equality  of  possessions. 

Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at  the  public  mess  at  the  same  pheidi- 
tion  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  30). 

Herakleid^s  Ponticus  mentions  nothing  either  about  equality  of  Spar- 
tan lots  or  fresh  partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  (ad  calcem  Cragii,  De 
Spartanorum  Repub.  p.  504),  though  he  speaks  about  the  Spartan  lots 
and  law  of  succession  as  well  as  about  Lykiu^us. 
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greatest  weight.  Isokratds^  too  speaks  much  about 
Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil — mentions  Lykurgus 
as  having  established  a  political  constitution  much 
like  that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens — ^praises  the 
gymnasia  and  the  discipline,  and  compliments  the 
Spartans  upon  the  many  centuries  which  they  have 
gone  through  without  violent  sedition^  extinction  of 
debts  and  redivision  of  the  land — those  '*  monstrous 
evils/'  as  he  terms  them.  Had  he  conceived  Ly- 
kurgus as  being  himself  the  author  of  a  complete 
redivision  of  land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 
some  allusion  to  it. 
The  idea  of       ft  appcars  then  that  none  of  the  authors  down 

Lykurffui  * 

as  an  equal  to  AHstotlc  ascribc  to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  the 
of  lanXbl.  lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Laconia.  The  state* 
ienul^  of*  ^^tit  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  de- 
Kfiom^nts  *^^^  ^^^  ^^*^  prccisc  Specification  of  number  and 
produce,  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
author  later  than  Aristotle ;  and  I  think  we  may 
trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study  Plutarch's 
biography  of  Lykurgus  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Agis  and  KleomeuSs.  The  statement  is  taken  from 
authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried 
extreme  measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state : . 
the  former  by  a  thorough  change  of  system  and 
property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according  to 
constitutional  forms;  the  latter  by  projects  sub* 
stantially  similar,  with  violence  to  enforce  them. 
The  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  few  hands, 
the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the 

i  Isokrat^s,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  pp.  266,  270,  2/8 :  oidc  xP*^^ 
Kcnag  ovdf  yfjs  avahatr^iov  ovd*  ^X'  ovdcy  r&v  dvriKfirrwv  kokAv, 
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number  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave 
mischiefs  by  Aristotle,  had  become  greatly  aggra« 
vated  during  the  century  between  him  and  Agis, 
The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8000,  had 
dwindled  down  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  1000, 
and  in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which  latter 
number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  state  V  Now  by  the  ancient  rule 
of  Lykurgus,  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was 
the  ability  to  furnish  the  prescribed  quota,  in- 
cumbent on  each  individual,  at  the  public  mess : 
so  soon  as  a  citizen  became  too  poor  to  answer  to 
this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligi- 
bility to  offices^  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though 
it  was  held  discreditable  either  to  buy  or  sell  them^, 

^  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  iv. 

'  Aiutot.  Polit  ii.  6,  21.  Uapik  dc  rois  AjoKwriv  hcaarov  Act  0cpffiy, 
jcai  axf>6dpa  v€vrjiT»¥  iAi»v  5yr«>y,  ml  iwro  rh  avakmyua  ov  b\fwaft€¥mv  da* 

irop^v !'Opos  bi  rrj9  noXirtias  olr6s  iarip  6  ndrpios,  rhp  fii^ 

bvvdfit¥op  rovro  r6  rcXop  <^ep€ty,  firj  /Acr€;(Ciy  avr^f.  So  also 
Xeuophon»  Rep.  Lac.  c.  vii.  mtb  fiiv  i^p€w  tU  rh  intrifi^uLy  6fioi»g  M 
buuToirBai  To^as. 

The  existence  of  this-  rate-pajring  qualification  is  the  capital  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  Spartan  constitution ;  especially  when  we  couple  it 
with  the  other  fact,  that  no  Spartan  acquired  anything  hy  any  land  of 
industry. 

s  Herakleidls  Ponticus,  ad  calcem  Cragii  de  Repnb.  Laced,  p.  504. 
Compare  Cragius,  iii.  2.  p.  196. 

Aristotle  (ii.  6, 10)  states  that  it  was  discreditable  to  b«y  or  sell  ti 
lot  of  land,  but  that  the  lot  might  be  either  given  or  bequeathed  at  ■ 
pleasure.  He  mentions  nothing  about  the  prohibition  to  divide,  and  he 
even  states  what  contradicts  it, — that  it  was  the  practice  to  give  a 
large  dowry  when  a  rich  man's  daughter  married  (ii.  6, 11),  The  sister 
of  Agesilaus^  Kyniska,  was  a  person  of  large  property,  which  appa- 
rently implies  the  division  of  his  father's  estate  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
30). 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  law  prohibiting  a  father  from  dividing 
his  lot  among  his  children  may  well  be  doubted.    The  Rhetra  of  the 
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and  though  Bome  have  asserted  (withoat  gronnd 
I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide  them — 
became   insufficient   for    numerous   families,   aod 
seem  to  have  been  alienated  in  some  indirect  man* 
ner  to  the  rich  ;  while  every  industrious  occupatioa 
being  both   interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen  and 
!tll^"of    ''^^''y  inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal  disci* 
Sparta        pHue,  uo  othcr  means  of  furnishing  his  quota,  ex« 
reign  of      ccpt  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.    The  diffi* 
culty  felt  with  regard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius  \ 
that  three  or  four  Spartan  brothers  had  often  one 

ephor  Epitadeas  (Platareh,  Agis,  6),  granted  unlimited  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  to  the  poasessor,  so  that  be  might  give  away  or  be- 
queathe his  land  to  a  stranger  if  he  chose.  To  this  law  great  effects  are 
ascribed :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  to  accumulate  property  in 
few  hands,  and  the  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified 
citizens,  were  powerfully  manifested  before  the  time  of  Epitadeus,  who 
came  after  Lysander.  Plutarch  in  another  place  notices  Hesiod,  Xe- 
nokrat^s  and  Lykurgus,  as  having  concurred  with  Plato  in  thinking 
that  it  was  proper  to  leave  only  one  single  heir  {epa  fi6pop  ickffp6woi»af 
KoraXtircty)  {^Yirofivfjixara  €h  'Ho-^odov,  Fragm.  vol.  v.  p.  777>  Wyttenb.). 
But  Hesiod  does  not  lay  down  this  as  a  necessity  or  as  a  universal  rule; 
he  only  says  that  a  man  is  better  off  who  has  only  one  son  (0pp.  Di. 
374).  And  if  Plato  had  been  able  to  cite  Lykurgus  as  an  authority  for 
that  system  of  an  invariable  number  of  separate  Kkrjpoi  or  lots,  which  he 
sets  forth  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  (p.  740),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  have  done  so.  Still  less  can  Aristotle  have  supposed  that  Ly- 
kurgus or  the  Spartan  system  either  ensured,  or  intended  to  ensure,  the 
maintenance  of  an  unalterable  number  of  distinct  proprietary  lots;  for 
he  expressly  notices  that  scheme  as  a  peculiarity  of  Philobuis  the 
Corinthian,  in  his  laws  for  the  Thebans  (Polit.  ii.  9, 7). 

*  Polybius,  Fragm.  ap.  Mait.    Collect.  Vett.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

Perhaps,  as  O.  Miiller  remarks,  this  may  mean  only,  that  none  ex- 
cept the  eldest  brother  could  afford  to  marry ;  but  the  feelings  of  the 
Spartans  in  respect  to  marriage  were  in  many  other  points  so  different 
from  ours»  that  we  are  hardly  authorised  to  reject  the  literal  statement 
(History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  10,  2) — ^which  indeed  is  both  illustrated 
and  rendered  credible  by  the  permission  granted  in  the  laws  of  Soldn 
to  an  iiriicKripof  who  had  been  claimed  in  marriage  by  a  relative  in  hii 
old  age — &v  6  Kpar&p  koi  fcvpior  yryopi^t  Korh  t6v  v6fiov  uvrbt  firf  dviforot 
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and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal  land  being  just 
sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all  to  the 
public  mess,  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen- 
rights  of  all  the  sons.  The  tendency  to  diminution 
in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have 
gone  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  and  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  foun- 
dation of  Mess^nS,  with  its  independent  territory 
around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  an  event  which 
robbed  the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty. Apart  from  these  special  causes,  moreover, 
it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  statistical  fact,  that 
a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  num- 
ber of  families,  intermarrying  habitually  among 
one  another,  and  not  reinforced  from  without,  have 
usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length 
into  that  combination  of  causes  which  partly  sap- 
ped, partly  overthew,  both  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
kurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.  But  taking  the 
condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Agis  III.  (say  about  25p  b.c),  we  know  that  its 
citizens  had  become  few  in  number,  the  bulk  of 
them  miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small 
number  of  hands.  The  old  discipline  and  the  public 
mess  (as  far  as  the  rich  were  concerned)  had  dege- 
nerated into  mere  forms — a  numerous  body  of 
strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old  xendlasy,  or  pro- 
hibition of  resident  strangers,  being  long  discon- 

J7  7r\rfo'id{^€iv  vjr6  t«v  tfyyiara  rov  apdp6s  oirvU<r3fu  (Plutarch,  Soldn, 
0.20). 

I  may  observe,  that  of  O.  Mailer's  statements  respecting  the  lots  of 
land  at  Sparta,  several  are  unsupported  and  some  incorrect. 
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tinued)  were  domiciled  in  the  town,  forming  a 
powerful  moneyed  interest ;  and  lastly,  the  dignity 
and  ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbours 
were  altogether  ruined.  It  was  insupportable  to  a 
young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  as  well  as  to  many 
ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,. to  contrast 
this  degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  their 
country ;  nor  did  they  see  any  other  way  of  recon-- 
structing  the  old  Sparta  except  by  again  admitting 
the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  redividing  the  lands, 
cancelling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mess 
and  military  training  in  all  their  strictness.  Agis 
endeavoured  to  carry  through  these  subversive  mea- 
sures, (such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme  demo- 
cracy of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventured  to  glance 
at,)  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  as* 
sembly,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich.  His  sin- 
cerity is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  his  own  property, 
and  that  of  his  female  relatives,  among  the  largest 
in  the  state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the 
common  stock.  But  he  became  the  dupe  of  un- 
principled coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the  unavail- 
ing attempt  to  realise  his  scheme  by  persuasion. 
His  successor  Kleomends  afterwards  accomplished 
by  violence  a  change  substantially  similar,  though 
the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speedily  overthrew 
both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling 
which  gave  birth  to  these  projects  of  Agis  and 
Kleomenfis  at  Sparta,  that  the  historic  fancy,  un- 
known to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gained 
ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a 
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primitive  institution  of  Lykurgus.  How  much 
each  a  belief  would  favour  the  schemes  of  innova- 
tion is  too  obvious  to  require  notice ;  and  without 
supposing  any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  that  the  predispositions  of  enthusiastic  pa- 
triots  interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities 
an  old  unrecorded  legislation  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  more  than  five  centuries.  The  Lykur- 
gean  discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's 
minds  the  idea  of  equality  among  the  citizens, — that 
is,  the  negation  of  all  inequality  not  founded  on 
some  personal  attribute — ^inasmuch  as  it  assimilated 
the  habits,  enjoyments  and  capacities  of  the  rich  to 
those  of  the  poor ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  re- 
formers into  a  positive  institution  which  he  had  at 
first  realised,  but  from  which  his  degenerate  fol- 
lowers had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the  fancies, 
longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present 
assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the 
early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past.  Perhaps 
the  philosopher  Sphserus  of  Borysthends  (friend  and 
companion  of  Kleomen6s\   disciple  of  Zeno  the 

1  Plutarch,  Kleomen^s,  cap.  2-1 1,  with  the  note  of  Schomann,  p.  175 ; 
also  Lycurg.  cap,  8 ;  Athens,  iv.  p.  141. 

Phylarchus  also  described  the  proceedings  of  Kleomen^s,  seemingly 
with  favour  (Athense.  ib.) ;  compare  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  9. 

Polybius  believed  that  Lykurgus  had  introduced  equality  of  landed 
possession  both  in  the  district  of  Sparta  and  throughout  Laconia :  his 
opinion  is  probably  borrowed  from  these  same  authors,  of  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  sera.  For  he  expresses  his  great  surprise 
how  the  best-informed  ancient  authors  {ol  Xoyt^arot  rStp  apxaitov  crvy- 
ypa<f>€»v),  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  Kallisthen^,  can  compare  the 
Kretan  polity  to  the  old  Lacedaemonian,  the  main  features  of  the  two 
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Stoic  and  author  of  works  now  lost  both  on  Ly-» 
kurgus  and  SokratSs  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  such  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily 
believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and 
•sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  howwiany  simi-^ 
lar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times 
far  more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — ^how 
much  false  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  po- 
litical feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great 
Charter,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 
Partition         Whcu  wc  read  the  division  of  lands  really  pro* 

proposed  by  J    r 

posed  by  king  Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close 
copy  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to  Lykurgus. 
He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of 
Pell^nd,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into  4500 
lots,  one  to  every  Spartan ;  and  the  lands  beyond 
these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus  ; 
and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen  Phei- 
ditia  or  public  mess-tables,  some  including  400 
individuals,  others  200, — thus  providing  a  place  for 
each  of  his  4500  Spartans.  With  respect  to  the 
division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  different 
accounts  were  given.     Some  considered  it  to  have 

being  (as  he  says)  so  different— equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  great 
inequality  of  property  in  Rrete,  among  other  differences  (Polyb.  vi. 
46-48). 

This  remark  of  Polybius  exhibits  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the 
earlier  writers,  as  compared  with  those  during  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  sera.  The  former  compared  Spartan  and  Kretan  institu- 
tions, because  they  did  not  conceive  equality  of  landed  property  as  a 
feature  in  old  Sparta. 
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set  out  9000  lots  for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and 
30,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia' ;  others  affirmed  that 
6000  lots  had  been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  3000 
added  afterwards  by  liing  Polydorus ;  a  third  tale 
was,  that  Lykurgus  had  assigned  4500  lots,  and 
king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This  last  scheme- 
is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by 
Agis. 

In   the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  re*  opinion 
division  of  land  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  ^Vpro-"'' 
that  measure  as  it  is  described  by  Plutarch.     But  ^r^nTn- 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  modern  j^Jlf"*"^' 
writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such  «ntirere. 
redivision,  to  reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  gratuitoili 
m  some  of  its  mam  circumstances.     That,  for  m-  babie. 
stance,  which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's 
narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his 
picture  of  the  lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition — 
is  now  rejected  by  many  as  incorrect,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian  regu- 
lations tending  towards  a  general  equality  of  landed 
property,  but  not  an  entirely  new  partition ;  that 
he  may  have  resumed  from  the  wealthy  men  lands 
which  they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered 
Achseans,  and  thus  provided  allotments  both  for 
the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  at  the 
same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
Lykurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be  ascertained^. 

^  Bespecting  Sphttnu^  see  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  8 ;  EHeomen.  c.  2; 
Atheme.  iv.  p.  141 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  vii.  aedt.  137. 
'  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.'riii.  vol.  i.  p.  344-347* 
€.  F.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  conaders  the  equal  partition  of  La-f 
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I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart 
from  that  rule  of  equality,  which  stands  so  promi- 
nently marked  in  his  biography  of  Lykurgus,  we  step 
into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in  which  there 

feonia  into  lots  indivisible  and  inalienable  as  '*  an  essential  condition  " 
(eine  wesentliehe  Bedingnng)  of  the  whole  Ljkurgean  system  (Leiir- 
buch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  28). 

Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfiassungen,  p.  588-596)  states  and 
seems  to  admit  the  equal  partition  as  a  &ct,  without  any  commentary. 

Waehsmuth  (Hellenisch.  Alterthumskunde,  y,  4.  42.  p.  217)  sup- 
poses "  that  the  best  land  was  already  parcelled,  before  the  time  of 
LykwrgM,  into  lots  of  equal  magnitude,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
Spartans,  which  number  afterwards  increased  to  nine  thousand."  For 
this  assertion  I  know  no  evidence ;  it  departs  from  Plutarch,  without 
substituting  anything  better  authenticated  or  more  plausible.  Waehs- 
muth notices  the  psrtition  of  Laoonia  among  the  Penoeki  in  30,000 
equal  lots,  without  any  comment,  and  seemingly  as  if  there  were  no 
doubt  of  it  (p.  218). 

Manso  also  supposes  that  there  had  once  been  an  equal  division  of 
land  prior  to  Lykurgus — that  it  had  degenerated  into  abuse — and  that 
Lykurgus  corrected  it,  restoring,  not  absolute  equality,  but  something 
near  to  equality  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  110- 121).  This  is  the  same 
gratuitous  supposition  as  that  of  Waehsmuth. 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  division  as  stated  by  Plutarch,  though  he  says 
that  the  whole  number  of  9000  lots  cannot  have  been  set  out  before  the 
Messenian  war;  and  he  adheres  to  the  idea  of  equality  as  contained  in 
Plutarch ;  but  he  says  that  the  equality  consisted  in  '*  equal  estimate  of 
average  produce," — not  in  equal  acreable  dimensions.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  tell  us  that ''  the  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  supported  twice  as 
maay  men  as  the  lots  of  the  Perioeki,  must  upon  the  whole  have  been 
twice  as  extensive  (t.  e,  in  the  aggregate] :  each  lot  must  therefore  have 
been  seven  times  greater  "  (compare  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  3,  6 ; 
iii.  10, 2).  He  also  supposes  that  "  similar  partitions  of  land  had  been 
made  from  the  time  of  the  first  oceupstion  of  Laoonia  by  the  Dorians." 
Whoever  compares  his  various  positions  with  the  evidence  brought  to 
support  them,  will  find  a  painful  disproportion  between  the  basis  and 
the  superstructure. 

The  views  of  Schomann,  as  far  as  I  collect  from  expressions  some- 
what vague,  seem  to  coincide  with  those  o(  Dr.  Thirlwall.  He  admits 
however  that  the  alleged  Lykurgean  equalisation  is  at  variance  with  the 
representations  of  Plato  (Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  iv.  1,  7»  note  4, 
p.  116), 
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is  nothing  to  determine  us  to  one  point  more  than 
to  another.  The  surmise  started  by  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered  Achseans 
by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gra- 
tuitous; and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still 
to  explain  how  it  happened  that  this  correction  of 
a  partial  injustice  came  to  be  transformed  into  the 
comprehensive  and  systematic  measure  which  Plu- 
tarch describes;  and  to  explain,  farther,  from 
whence  it  arose  that  none  of  the  authors  earlier  than 
Plutarch  take  any  notice  of  Lykurgus  as  an  agra- 
rian equalizer.  These  two  difficulties  will  still  re* 
main,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of 
Dr,  Thirlwall's  supposition,  or  of  any  other  suppo- 
sition which  can  be  proposed  respecting  the  real 
Lykurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  s^rmed  to 
have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  The  state- 
obviated  by  adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical  piutarch  is 
interpretation.     We  cannot  accept  as  real  the  Ly-  Juhi^  by 
kurgean  land  division  described  in  the  life  of  the  '"^JrioiTSf* 
lawgiver;    but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  t^e^t»meof 
two  modes  of  proceeding  are  open  to  us.    We  may 
either  consider  the  fiction,  as  it  is  now  stands,  to  be 
the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  some  small  fact, 
and  then  try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance,  what 
the  small  fact  was ;  or  we  may  regard  it  as  fie* 
tion  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large 
idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's 
minds  at  a  given  time,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
place  for  it  among  the  realities  of  the  past.    Now  the 
latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times  of  Agis  III.^ 
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best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth  chapter 
of  the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting 
the  partition  of  land,  describes  the  dream  of  king 
Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two  sentiments — grief 
and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country — 
together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well 
as  for  the  lawgiver  from  whose  institutions  those 
glories  had  emanated.  Absorbed  with  this  double 
feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante- 
Lykurp:ean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  centu- 
ries before.  He  sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs 
and  disorders  as  those  which  afflict  his  waking  eye 
— gross  inequalities  of  property,  with  a  few  inso- 
lent and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and 
suffering  poor,  and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy- 
reigning  between  the  two.  Into  the  midst  of  this 
froward,  lawless  and  distempered  community  steps 
the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi, — breathes 
into  men's  minds  new  impulses,  and  an  impatience 
to  shake  off  the  old  social  and  political  Adam — 
and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction 
a  new  system  wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recog- 
nised,  except  that  of  good  or  evil  desert \  Having 
thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels  out 
the  territory  of  Xiaconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no 
superiority  to  any  one.    Fraternal  harmony  becomes 

*  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  8.  awhrtia-t  rifv  x^F^  dwairajf  eh  /acVov  Bivrus, 
i(  dpx^f  difaMtraaBai,  tcaX  (jv  fur*  oXX^Xoov  iiravra?,  Sfiakeii  icai  lo-o- 
Afipovs  Tois  fiiois  ycvo^yovc,  r6  dt  irpwruonf  dperj  /Acrc<$yr<v  ^  ^IXXi^ 
Mp^  wp6s  €T€pO¥  ovK  oii<nis  dia^par,  ovd*  ^urdn/roff,  trX^v  wni¥cX<rxpSat 
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the  reigning  sentiment,  while  the  coming  harvests 
present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal  inhe^ 
ritance  recently  distributed,  with  the  brotherhood 
contented,  modest  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture 
with  which  "  mischievous  Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy 
of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the  treacherous 
message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him  success 
in  a  similar  attempt,  and  thus  seducing  him  into 
that  fatal  revolutionary  course,  which  is  destined 
to  bring  himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged  mother  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope^ 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt 
by  some  Spartan  patriots  is  certain,  because  it 
stands  recorded  in  Plutarch  ;  that  it  was  not  dreamt 
by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding  Agis,  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show ;  that  the  earnest  feel- 
ings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and  yearning  for  a 
better  future  under  the  colours  of  a  restored  past, 
which  filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother 
reformers — combined  with  the  levelling  tendency 
between  rich  and  poor  which  really  was  inherent  in 
the  Lykurgean  discipline — were  amply  sufficient  to 
beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place 
among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much 
venerated  and  so  little  known, — this  too  I  hold  to 
be  unquestionable.  Had  there  been  any  evidence 
that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private  property, 
to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other 
able  critics  imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain 
lands  unjustly  taken  by  the  rich  from  the  Achseans 
— I  should  have  been  glad  to  record  it ;  but  finding 
no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to 

^  Pliltaich,  Agis,  c.  19-20. 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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presume  the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the 
story  in  Plutarch  ^ 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together, 
and  must  be  understood  as  forming  parts  of  the 
same  comprehensive  fact,  or  comprehensive  fancy. 
The  fixed  total  of  9000  Spartan,  and  30,000  La- 
conian  lots^,  the  equality  between  them,  and  the 

>  I  read  with  much  satisfiBu^D  in  M.  Kopstadt'i  Disaertatioii,  that 
the  general  conclusion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  estahlish  respect- 
ing the  alleged  Lykurgean  redivision  of  property,  appears  to  him  sue- 
cessfully  proved.  (Dissert.  De  Reniin  Laconic.  Const  sect.  18.  p.  138.) 

He  supposes,  with  perfect  truth,  that  at  the  time  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  these  volumes  was  published,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Lachmann  and  Kortiim  had  both  called  in  question  the  reality  of  the 
Lykurgean  redivision.  In  regard  to  Professor  Kortiim,  the  hct  was 
first  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  his  notice  of  these  two  volumes  in 
the  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  1846.  No.  41.  p.  649. 

Since  the  first  edition,  I  have  read  the  treatise  of  lAchraaan  (Die 
Spartanische  Staats  Verfassung  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  und  ihrem  Yer- 
fidle,  sect.  10.  p.  170)  wherein  the  redivision  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  is 
canvassed.  He  too  attributes  the  origin  of  the  tale  as  a  portion  of  bi«» 
story,  to  the  social  and  political  feelings  current  in  the  days  of  Agis  III, 
and  Rleomen^s  III.  He  notices  also  that  it  is  in  contradiction  with 
Plato  and  Isokratds.  But  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  arguments  which 
he  brings  to  disprove  it,  are  connected  with  ideaa  of  his  ovm  respecting 
the  social  and  political  constitution  of  Sparta,  which  I  think  either  un- 
true or  uncertified.  Moreover  he  believes  in  the  inalienability  as  well 
as  the  indivisibility  of  the  separate  lots  of  land — which  I  believe  to  be 
just  as  little  correct  as  their  supposed  equality. 

Kopstadt  (p.  139)  thinks  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  rejecting  every 
middle  opinion.  He  thinks  that  Lykurgus  must  have  done  something, 
though  much  less  than  what  is  affirmed,  tending  to  realise  equality  of 
individual  property. 

1  shall  not  say  that  this  is  impossible.  If  we  had  ampler  evidence, 
perhaps  such  fecks  might  appear.  But  as  the  evidence  stands  now* 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  it.  Nor  are  we  entitled  (in  my  judges 
ment)  to  presume  that  it  was  so,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  simply  in 
order  to  make  out  that  the  Lykurgean  mythe  is  only  an  exaggeration, 
and  not  entire  fiction. 

2  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6r  11)  remarks  that  the  territory  of  the  Spar- 
tans would  maintain  1500  horsemen  and  30,000  hoplites,  while  the 
number  of  citizens  was  in  point  of  £act  less  than  1000.    Dr.  Tlurlwall 
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rent  accruing  from  each,  represented  by  a  given 
quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce, — all  these  par- 
ticulars are  alike  true  or  cdike  uncertified.    Upon 
the  various  numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have 
raised  calculations  as  to  the  population  and  pro-* 
duce  of  Laoonia,  v^hich  appear  to  me  destitute  of 
any  trustworthy  foundation.     Those    who    accept  Acknow. 
the  history,  that  Lykurgus  constituted  the  above-^  dignity  of 
mentioned  numbers  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  "^^^  by 
land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  ^^l^^ 
both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion—are  per-  numberand 

1  11,.         1.  integrity  of 

plexed  to  assign  the  means  whereby  this  adjustment  the  lots 
was  kept  undisturbed.     Nor  are  they  much  assisted  l^ne^ 
in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  problem  by  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  num** 
her  remained  fixed  of  itself,  and  that  the  succession 
ran  on  from  father  to  son  without  either  consolida- 
tion or  multiplication  of  parcels,  down  to  the  pe* 
nod  when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  successful   conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.     Shortly  after  that  period  (he 
tells  us)  a  citizen  named  Epitadeus  became  ephor***  piutueh'i 
a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  J^'^*^"* 
a  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  Epitadeus. 
from  the  succession,  introduced  and  obtained  sanc- 
tion to  a  new  Rhetra,  whereby  power  was  granted 
to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  over 
during  life,  or  to  bequeathe  after  death,  his  house 
and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom  he  chose  ^     But  it 
is  plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about 

seems  to  prefer  the  reading  of  Gottling — 3000  instead  of  30,000 ;  but 
the  latter  seems  better  supported  by  MSS.>  and  most  suitable. 
^  PloAaMli,  Agb,  e.  6. 

2  N  2 
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the  family  quarrel  of  Epitadeas)  does  not  help  us 
out  of  the  difficulty.  From  the  time  of  Lykurgns 
to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more  than  four 
centuries  mast  be  reckoned :  now  had  there  been 
real  causes  at  work  sufficient  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  identical  number  of  lots  and  families  during  this 
long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law, 
simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have 
overthrown  it.  We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what 
was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to  Epitadeus.  If 
the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in  the 
family,  what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom 
industrious  acquisition  in  any  shape  was  repulsive 
as  well  as  interdicted  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
estate  was  divided  between  the  sons  equally  (as  it 
was  by  the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how  can 
we  defend  the  maintenance  of  an  unchanged  aggre- 
gate number  of  parcels  ? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified 
interference  with  private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so 
as  to  exact  from  the  wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in 
order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and  to  bring  about 
something  approaching  to  equi-producing  lots  for 
all,  observes : — ''  The  average  amount  of  the  rent 
(paid  by  the  cultivating  Helots  from  each  lot)  seems 
to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required  for  the  fru- 
gal maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons.  The 
right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of 
enjoyment :  the  patrimony  was  indivisible,  inalien- 
able, and  descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in  default 
of  a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been,  after  the  number  of  the  allot- 
ments became  fixed,  that  each  should  be  constantly 
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represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.  But  the 
nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of 

the  most  obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system 

In  the  better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  this  seems 
to  have  been  principally  effected  by  adoptions  and 
marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the 
marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous 
to  be  supported  on  their  own  bereditar}'  property. 
It  was  then  probably  seldom  necessary  for  the  state 
to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless  owner 
of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a 
proper  choice.  But  as  all  adoption  required  the 
sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had  also  the  dispo- 
sal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of 
interposing  on  such  occasions,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve  poverty  and 
check  the  accumulation  of  wealth."  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  8. 
voL  i.  p.  367.) 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  Landed 
here  takes  of  the  state  of  property,  or  the  arrange-  ww^jSLyi 
ments  respecting  its  transmission,  in  ancient  Sparta.  dwlded^Lt 
Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he  sparui 
supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it, 
can  be  shown  to  have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils 
of  Lykurgus.  Our  earliest  information  intimates  the 
existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta :  the  story  of  king 
Aristo  and  AgStus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits  to  us 
the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  only  just  ''enough  to  maintain  six  persons  fru- 
gally"— while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo  co- 
veted and  entrapped  from  him,  is  expressly  described 
as  the  daughter  of  opulent  parents*    SperthiSs  and 
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Bulis  the  Talthybiads  are  designated  as  belonging 
to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the  wealthieat 
men  in  Sparta  \  Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of 
Sparta,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  had  ever 
gained  a  chariot  victory  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
but  we  know  by  the  case  of  lichas  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  £vagoras,  and  others,  that  private 
Spartans  were  equally  successful^;  and  for  one 
Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there  must  of  oourse 
have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started 
their  chariots  unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  chariot-competition  at  Olympia  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  a  wealthy 
house :  nor  were  there  wanting  Spartans  who  kept 
horses  and  dogs  without  any  exclusive  view  to  the 
games.  We  know  from  Xenophon,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  **  the  very  rich  Spartans  '* 
provided  the  horses  to  be  mounted  for  the  state- 
cavalry^.  These  and  other  proofs,  of  the  existence 
of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what  was' 
about  enough  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six 
persons,  and  no  more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the 
state  of  property  in  the  Spartan  community,  so 
neither  can  we  discover  that  the  lawgiver  ever  tried 
either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so.  What  he  did  was 
to  impose  a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple 
clothing  and  fare,  incumbent  alike  upon  the  rich 


^  Herod,  vi.  61.  oSa  MfUmmv  rt  6\fiim9  OvympOj  &c.;  vii.  134. 
2  Herod,  vi.  70-103 ;  Thuoyd.  v.  50. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 11;  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  v.  3;  Molpisap. 
AthtiM.  m  p.  141  i  Anstot.  Polit.  ii.  %  6. 
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and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special  present  to  Greece,  nor  were 
according  to  Thucydid^s^  and  his  great  point  of  laws  which 
contact  with  democracy,  according  to  Aristotle) ;  Iquaiise^it. 
but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  restrain  the  enrich- 
ment  of  the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  latter.  He  meddled  little  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  and  such  neglect  is  one  of 
the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle  censures 
him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the 
Spartan  law  had  made  it  dishonourable  (he  does  not 
say,  peremptorily  forbidden)  to  buy  or  sell  landed 
property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty  both 
of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he 
justly  observes)  ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated 
as  would  have  ensued  from  the  practice  discounte- 
nanced—since it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  point- 
edly the  tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  fewer  hands,  unopposed  by  any  legal 
hindrances :  the  fathers  married  their  daughters  to 
•whomsoever  they  chose,  and  gave  dowries  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  generally  very  large : 
the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried  among  one 
another  habitually  and  without  restriction.     Now  opiniom  of 

_-      ,  .1.  1     1  A    •  1  •       Aristotle. 

all  these  are  mdicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in 
which  the  law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to 
have  interfered,  but  did  not — for  the  great  purpose 
of  disseminating  the  benefits  of  landed  property  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 
Again,  be  tells  us  that  the  law  encouraged  the  mul- 
tiplication of  progeny,  and  granted  exemptions  to 

*  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Arirtot.  Polit.  iv.  7,  4, 6 ;  viii.  1,  3. 
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such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children — but  took 
no  thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer 
citizens  were  to  live,  or  to  maintain  their  qualifica- 
tion at  the  public  tables,  most  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich\  His  notice^ 
and  condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the 
franchise  of  the  Spartan  citizen  dependent  upon  his 
continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the  public  tableT— 
has  been  already  adverted  to ;  as  well  as  the  potent 
love  of  money  ^  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan  cha* 
racter,  and  which  must  have  tended  continually  to 
keep  together  the  richer  families  among  them- 
selves :  while  amongst  a  community  where  industry 
was  unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever  become 
rich. 
Erroneous        If  we  duly  Weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see 

luppoti- 

tionf  with  that  equality  of  possessions  neither  existed  in  fact, 
thrspanan  uor  evcr  entered  into  the  scheme  and  tendencies  of 
p^S^of  th®  lawgiver  at  Sparta.  And  the  picture  which 
BttccMsioD.    £)|.  Thirlwall^  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each 

>  Arirtot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  10-13 ;  v.  6,  7- 

*  The  panegjrrist  Xenophon  acknowledges  much  the  same  respectmg 
the  Sparta  which  he  witnessed;  but  he  maintains  that  it  had  been 
better  in  former  times  (Repub.  Lac.  c.  14). 

'  The  view  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Manso 
and  O.  Miiller  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  118-128 ;  and  vol.  ii.  Beilage, 
9,  p.  129;  and  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  c.  10* 
sect.  2,  3). 

Both  these  authors  maintain  the  proposition  stated  by  Plutarch 
(Agis,  c.  5,  in  his  reference  to  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  and  the  new  law 
carried  by  that  ephor),  that  the  number  of  Spartan  lots,  nearly  equal 
and  rigorously  indiyisible,  remained  with  little  or  no  change  from  the 
time  of  the  original  division  down  to  the  return  of  Lysander  after  his 
victorious  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Both  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  understand  by  what  regulations  this  long  unalterability,  so  im- 
probable in  itself,  was  maintained :  but  both  aflSrm  the  fact  positively. 
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possessing  a  lot  of  land  fibout  adequate  to  the  fru- 
gal maintenance  of  six  persons — of  adoptions  and 

'  The  period  wiU  be  more  than  400  yean,  if  the  original  division  be  re- 
ferred to  Lykurgus :  more  than  300  years,  if  the  9000  lots  are  under- 
stood to  date  from  the  Messenian  war. 

If  this  alleged  fitct  be  really  a  fact,  it  is  something  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind :  and  before  we  consent  to  believe  it, 
we  ought  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  considerable  show  of 
positive  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  not  much  against  it.  But  on 
examining  Manso  and  Miiller,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  there 
very  slender  evidence  in  its  &vour — ^there  is  a  decided  balance  of  evi- 
dence against  it. 

The  evidence  produced  to  prove  the  indivisibility  of  the  Spartan  lot 
is  a  passage  of  Herakleidls  Ponticus,  c.  2  (ad  calc.  Cragii,  p*  504), 
irwXftir  dc  yrjp  Aouctdaifiopiois  al(rxp6¥  P€v6fu<rTat — rijt  apxai^K  futipas 
dvap^fito'dai  (or  v^wtyajirBcu)  otbtw  t^ari.  The  first  portion  of  this  asser- 
tion is  confirmed  by,  and  probably  borrowed  firom.  Aristotle,  who  says 
the  same  thing  nearly  in  the  same  words :  the  second  portion  of  the 
sentence  ought,  according  to  all  reasonable  rules  of  construction,  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  firsjj  part;  that  is,  to  the  sale  of  the 
original  lot.  ''To  sell  land  is  held  disgraceful  among  the  lAcedsemonians, 
nor  is  it  permitted  to  sever  ofi^  any  portion  of  the  original  lot,''  i.  e./or 
sale,  HerakleidSs  is  not  here  spealdng  of  the  law  of  successum  to  pro* 
perty  at  Lacedtemon,  nor  can  we  infer  firom  bis  words  that  the  whole 
lot  was  transmitted  entire  to  one  son.  No  evidence  except  this  very 
irrelevant  sentence  is  produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso  to  justify  their 
positive  assertion,  that  the  Spartan  lot  of  land  was  indivisible  in  respect 
to  inheritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  indivisible  transmission  of  lots  to  one 
son  of  a  family,  Manso  and  Miiller  presume,  without  any  proof,  that 
that  son  must  be  the  eldest :  and  Miiller  proceeds  to  state  something 
equally  unsupported  by  proof: — ''The  extent  of  his  rights,  however, 
was  perhaps  no  farther  than  that  he  was  considered  master  of  the 
house  and  property ;  while  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  an 

equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  it The  master  of  the  family  was 

therefore  obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the  sysdtia,  without 
which  contribution  no  one  was  admitted." — ^pp.  199,  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratuitous,  and  will  be  found  to  produce  as 
many  difficuhtes  in  one  way  as  it  removes  in  another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  transmission  of  property  which  Manso  states 
to  have  prevailed,  is,  that  all  daughters  were  to  marry  without  receiving 
any  dowry — the  case  of  a  sole  daughter  is  here  excepted.  For  this 
proposition  he  cites  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Laconic,  p.  227;  Justin,  iii.  3 ; 
^lian.  V.  H.  vi.  6.  These  authors  do  certainly  affirm  that  there  was 
such  a  regulation,  and  both  Plutarch  and  Justin  assign  reasons  for  it. 
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marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a  deliberate 
view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  of  nu- 

ml  Of  sttppoted.     "Lykuxgui  being  uked  why  he  direeted  thiit 
ipa^<i<>n«  should  be  married  without  dowry*  enewered*— *In  order  ihmtt 
maidens  of  poor  families  might  not  remain  unmaniedj  and  thai  ch»- 
raoter  and  virtue  might  be  exclusiTely  attended  to  in  the  dhoioe  of  a 
wife."    The  aame  general  reason  is  given  by  Justin.    Now  the  rmwo^a 
here  given  for  the  prohibition  of  dowry,  goes  indirectly  to  prove  tkmt 
there  existed  no  such  law  of  general  succession  as  that  which  had  been 
before  stated,  viz.  the  sacred  indiviaibiUty  of  the  primitive  lot.    For 
had  this  latter  been  recognised,  the  reason  would  have  been  obvious 
why  daughters  could  receive  no  dowry :   the  father's  whole  landed 
property  (and  a  Spartan  could  have  little  of  any  other  propertyi  since 
be  never  acquired  anything  by  industry)  was  under  the  strictest  entail 
to  his  eldest  son.    Plutarch  and  Justin,  therefore,  while  in  their  state- 
ment as  to  the  matter  of  fiict  they  warrant  Manso  in  affirming  the 
prohibition  of  dowry  (about  this  matter  of  fact,  more  presently),  do  by 
the  reason  which  they  give,  discountenance  his  fonner  suppoeition  aa 
to  the  indivisibility  of  the  primitive  £unily  lots. 

Thirdly,  Manso  understands  Aristotle  (PoUt.  ii.  6,  11),  by  the  use  of 
the  adverb  wv,  to  affirm  something  respecting  his  own  time  speeiaUy, 
and  to  imply  at  the  same  time  that  the  ancient  custom  had  been  the 
reverse.  I  cannot  think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle  uses  it  in  that 
passage,  bears  out  such  a  construction :  wvv  df  there  does  not  signify 
present  time  as  opposed  to  past,  but  the  antithesis  between  the  actual 
custom  and  that  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to  be  expedient.  Aristotle 
gives  no  indication  of  being  aware  that  any  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  succession  at  Sparta ;  this  is  one  drcumitanoe,  for 
which  both  Manso  and  Miiller,  who  both  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
revolution  caused  by  the  permissive  law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  censure 
him. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid  down  by  Manso  about  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty at  Sparta.  1.  A  man  might  give  away  or  bequeathe  his  land  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased.  2.  But  none  except  childless  persons  could  do 
this.  3,  They  could  only  give  or  bequeatiie  it  to  citizens  who  bad  no 
land  of  their  own.  Of  these  three  regulations,  the  first  is  distinctly 
affirmed  by  Aristotle,  and  may  be  relied  upon :  the  second  is  a  restric- 
tion  not  noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  supported  by  no  proof  except  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  story  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  unable  to  disinherit  his  son  without  causing  a  new  law  to  be 
passed:  the  third  is  a  pure  fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evidence,  on  the  faith  of  which  Manso  and 
Miiller  affirm  the  startling  fact,  that  the  lots  of  land  in  Sparta  remained 
distinct,  indivisible,  and  unchanged  in  number,  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    I  venture  to  say  that  such  positive  evidence  is  far 
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merous  families — of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
kingB  to  ensure  this  object — of  a  fixed  number  of 

too  weak  to  nutain  an  a£Bnnation  in  itaelf  so  improbable,  even  if  there 
were  no  eridence  on  the  other  aide  for  contradiction.  But  in  thia  caae 
there  ia  powerful  contradictory  evidenoe. 

Firat,  the  aaaertiona  of  theae  authora  are  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of 
Aristotle,  whose  authority  they  try  to  invalidate  by  saying  that  he 
spoke  altogether  with  reference  to  his  own  time  at  Sparta,  and  that  he 
misoonoeived  the  primitive  Lykurgean  constitution.  Now  this  might 
form  a  reasonable  ground  of  presumption  against  the  competency  of 
Ariatotle,  if  the  witnesses  produced  on  the  other  side  were  older  than 
he.  But  it  so  happens  that  ewry  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  by 
Manso  and  Mtiller  are  younger  than  Aristotle :  Herakleid^s  Pontious, 
Plutarch,  Justin,  iElian,  &c.  Nor  is  it  shown  that  these  authors  copied 
firom  any  source  earUer  than  Aristotle — for  his  testimony  cannot  be  con* 
tradicted  by  any  inferences  drawn  from  Herodotus,  Thucydidds,  Xeno* 
phon,  PUto,  Isokrat^s  or  Ephorus.  None  of  these  writers,  anterior  to  or 
contemporary  with  Aristotle,  countenance  the  fancy  of  equal,  indivisible^ 
perpetual  lots,  or  prohibition  of  dowry. 

The  het  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  only  our  best  witness,  but  also  our 
oldest  witness,  respecting  the  laws  of  property  in  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth. I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  earlier  testimonies  bad 
existed,  and  I  admit  that  even  the  most  sagacious  observer  of  340-330 
B.o.  is  liable  to  mistake  when  he  speaks  of  one  or  two  centuries  before. 
But  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  discredited  on  the  ground  of  late  date,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  Plutarch?  To  insist  on  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
Aristotle  would  be  superfluous :  and  on  this  subject  he  is  a  witness  the 
more  valuable,  as  he  had  made  careful,  laborious  and  personal  inquiries 
into  the  Grecian  governments  generally,  and  that  of  Sparta  among 
them-*^the  great  poiii^  de  nUre  for  ancient  speculative  politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle  distinctly  exclude  the  idea  of  equal, 
indivisible,  inalienable,  perpetual  lots, — and  prohibition  of  dowry.  He 
particularly  notices  the  habit  of  giving  very  large  dowries,  and  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  lots  of  land  to  become  consolidated  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  He  tells  us  nothing  upon  the  subject  which  is  not 
perfectly  consistent,  intelligible,  and  uncontradicted  by  any  known 
statements  belonging  to  his  own  or  to  earlier  times.  But  the  reason  why 
men  refiise  to  belie -.'3  him,  and  either  set  aside  or  explain  away  his  evi- 
dence, is,  that  they  sit  down  to  study  with  their  minds  full  of  the 
division  of  landed  property  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch.  I 
willingly  concede  that  on  this  occasion  we  have  to  choose  between  Plu- 
tarch and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  reconcile  them  except  by  arbitraiy  sup- 
poritions,  every  one  of  which  breaks  up  the  simplicity,  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  Plutarch's  agrarian  idea — and  every  one  of  which  still 
leaves  the  perpetuity  of  the  original  lots  unexplained.    And  I  have  no 
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lots  of  land,  each  represented  by  one  Head  of  a 
household — this  picture  is  one,  of  which  the  realitjr 

hesitation  in  preferring  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (which  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  what  we  indirectly  gather  from  other  authors,  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors)  as  a  better  witness  on  every  groand ; 
rejecting  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  and  rejecting  it  altogether  with  all 
its  consequences. 

But  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is  not  the  only  argumenC  which  may  be 
ui^ed  to  refute  this  supposition  that  the  distinct  Spartan  lots  remained 
unaltered  in  number  down  to  the  time  of  Lysander.  For  if  the  number 
of  dirtinct  lots  remained  undiminished,  the  number  of  citizens  cannot 
have  greatly  diminished.  Now  the  conspiracy  of  Kinad6n  falls  during 
the  life  of  Lysander,  within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war :  and  in  the  account  which  Xenophon  gives  of  that 
conspiracy,  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  citizens  is  brought  out  in  the 
cleaiest  and  most  emphatic  manner.  And  this  must  be  before  the 
time  when  the  new  law  of  Epitadeus  is  said  to  have  passed,  at  least 
before  that  law  can  have  had  room  to  produce  any  sensible  effects. 
If  then  the  ancient  9000  lots  still  remained  all  separate,  without  either 
consoUdation  or  subdivision,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  small 
number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinaddn  ? 

This  exanunation  of  the  evidence  (for  the  purpose  of  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  prolong  the  present  note)  shows — 1.  That  the  hypo^ 
thesis  of  indivisible,  inalienable  lots,  maintained  for  a  long  period  in 
undiminished  number  at  Sparta,  is  not  only  sustained  by  the  veiy  mini* 
mum  of  affirmative  evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  veiy  good  negative 
evidence.  2.  That  the  hypothesis  which  represents  dowries  to  daughters 
as  being  prohibited  by  law,  is  indeed  affirmed  by  Plutarch,  .£lian  and 
Justin,  but  is  contradicted  by  the  better  authority  of  Aristotle. 

The  recent  edition  of  Herakleidte  Ponticus,  published  by  Schneide* 
win  in  1847  since  my  first  edition,  presents  an  amended  text  which  com* 
pletely  bears  out  my  interpretation.  His  text,  derived  from  a  fuller 
comparison  of  existing  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  better  critical  judgement 
(see  his  Prolegg.  c.  iii.  p.  liv.),  stands — n«iXeiv  dc  y$p  Acuccdoi/AonW 
ala-xp^v  vcMJ/uoTiu*  rijs  bi  dp^ouu'  fioipas  oudc  t^trrw  (p.  7).  It  is  plain 
that  all  this  passage  relates  to  sale  of  land,  and  not  to  testation,  or  sue* 
cession,  or  division.  Thus  much  negatwely  is  certain^  and  Schneidewin 
remarks  in  his  note  (p.  63)  that  it  contradicts  Miiller,  Hermann,  and 
Schomann — adding  that  the  distinction  drawn  is,  between  land  inhe* 
rited  from  the  original  fumly  lots,  and  land  otherwise  acquired,  by  do- 
nation, bequest,  &c.  Sale  ai  the  former  was  absolutely  illegal :  sale  of 
the  latter  was  discreditable,  yet  not  absolutely  illegal.  Aristotle  in  the 
PoUtics  (ii.  6.  10)  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  distinction,  between  land 
inherited  from  the  primitive  lots,  and  land  otherwise  acquired.  Nor  was 
there  perhaps  any  well-defined  line  of  distinction,  in  acountry  of  unwritten 
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muBt  not  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas* 
The  "better  times  of  the  commonwealth/'  to 
which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing 
retrospect  of  Agis,  but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the 
sober  appreciation  of  Aristotle.  That  the  citizens 
were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times,  the  philo* 
sopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had  in  his 
day  greatly  declined  in  power,  we  also  know :  in 
this  sense  the  times  of  Sparta  had  doubtless  once 
been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  when  they 
were  continually  acquiring  new  territory,  and  when 
Aristotle  had  been  told  that  they  had  occasionally 
admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate  num- 
her  of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000— we  may  con- 
cede that  in  these  previous  centuries  the  distribu* 
tion  of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  terri* 
tory  and  the  small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so 

customs  like  Sparta,  between  what  was  simply  disgraceful  and  what  was 
positirely  illegal.  Schneidewin  in  his  note,  however,  assumes  the  ori- 
ginal equality  of  the  lots  as  certain  in  itself,  and  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  prohibition :  neither  of  which  appears  to  me  true. 

I  speak  of  this  confused  compilation  still  under  the  name  of  Hera- 
kleidls  Ponticus,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known ;  though  Schneidewin 
m  the  second  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena  has  shown  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  there  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the  name 
of  Herakleidls.  He  tries  to  establish  the  work  as  consisting  of  £x- 
cerpta  firom  the  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle's  ircpl  Uokirti&p :  which  is  well 
made  out  with  regard  to  some  parts,  but  not  enough  to  justify  his  in- 
ference as  to  the  whole.  The  article,  wherein  Welcker  vindicates  the 
ascribing  of  the  work  to  an  Ezcerptor  of  HerakleidSs,  is  unsatisfactory 
(Kleine  Schriftcn,  p.  451). 

Beyond  this  irrelevant  passage  of  Herakleid^s  Ponticus,  no  farther 
evidence  is  produced  by  Miiller  and  Manso  to  justify  their  positive 
assertion,  that  the  Spartan  lot  of  land  was  indivisible  in  respect  to  in- 
heritance. 
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marked  as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the 
philosopher  personally  witnessed;  for  the  cauaes 
tending  to  augmented  inequality  were  constant  and 
uninterrupted  in  their  working.  But  this  admis- 
sion will  still  leave  us  far  removed  from  the  sketch 
drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  which  depicts  the  Ly* 
kurgean  Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian 
scheme  not  far  removed  from  equality  of  landed 
property — the  citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed 
to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to  unprovided 
men  the  benefit  of  adoptions  and  heiress*mar« 
riages — and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to  enforce 
this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens 
were  themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  ex* 
hibits  to  us  both  decided  inequality  of  possessions 
and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich  men  the  reverse 
of  those  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  indicates ;  nor  will  the 
powers  of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
magistrate  be  found  sustained  by  the  chapter  of 
Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them'. 

^  Herod,  vi.  57)  in  euumerating  the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  the 
kings — tiKd{€ty  dc  fiovvovs  rovs  Paaikrjas  T6<rad€  fjLOvva-  irarpov^ov  re 
frapBivov  nepi,  ts  t6v  licvccrai  «x«i',  ^v  firj  ircp  6  irar^p  avri^i'  tyyvfjoij' 
Koi  SbStv  drfiAOfrifciv  ndpi'  Koi  rfv  ris  $er6p  iralda  irouttrBcu  fOtX^ify  fiatri^ 
X^fioy  ivdvTiov  TroittcBai. 

It  seems  curious  that  frarpovx^s  irdpBevos  should  mean  a  damsel  who 
has  no  father  (literally  lucus  a  non  lucendo) ;  but  I  suppose  that  we  mutt 
accept  this  upon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux  and  Timseus.  Proceed- 
ing on  this  interpretation^  Valckenaer  gives  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
very  justly :  *'  Orb«B  nuptias,  necdum  a  patre  desponsatse,  si  plures  sibi 
vindicarent,  fieretque  ^  cVicXvypof,  ut  Athenis  loquebantur,  inlducos, 
Spartse  lis  ista  dirimebatur  a  regibus  solis." 

Now  the  judicial  function  here  described  is  something  very  different 
from  the  language  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "  the  kings  had  the  disposal 
of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses  in  cases  where  the  father  had  not  signi- 
fied his  will."     Such  disposal  would  approach  somewhat  to  that  om- 
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To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  sy- 
stem, as  far  as  obscurity  and  want  of  evidence  will 
permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  current 
misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  discard. 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repar* 
tition  of  landed  property,  upon  principles  of  exact 
or  approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that  appro- 
priation which  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and 
settlement),  and  provisions  for  perpetuating  the 
number  of  distinct  and  equal  lots.  The  other  is, 
that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans 
were  masters  of  all  Laconia.    The  illusions  created 

nipotence  which  Ariitophan^s  (Vesp.  585)  makes  old  Philokleon  claim 
for  the  Athenian  dikasts  (an  ezggeration  well-caleulated  to  serve  the 
poet's  purpose  of  making  the  dikasts  appear  monsters  of  caprice  and 
injustice),  and  would  be  analogous  to  the  power  which  English  kings 
enjoyed  three  oentoriea  ago  as  feudal  guardiaoi  over  wards.  But  the 
language  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  kings 
chose  a  husband  for  the  orphan  heiress.  She  was  claimed  as  of  right 
by  persons  in  certain  degrees  of  relationship  to  her.  Whether  the  law 
about  ayxUrr€ta  (affinity  carrying  legal  rights)  was  the  same  as  at  Athens 
we  cannot  tell;  but  the  question  submitted  for  adjudication,  at  Sparta 
to  the  kings  and  at  Athens  to  the  dikasteries,  was  certainly  the  same, 
agreeably  to  the  above  note  of  Yalckenaer^-namely,  to  whom,  among 
the  various  claimants  for  the  marriage,  the  best  legal  title  really  be- 
longed. It  is  indeed  probable  enough,  that  the  two  royal  descendants 
of  HtodcUs  might  abuse  their  judicial  ftmo^n,  as  there  are  various  in- 
stances known  in  which  they  take  bribes ;  but  they  vrere  not  likely  to 
abuse  it  in  favour  of  an  unprovided  youth. 

Next,  as  to  adoption !  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  adop- 
tion waa  performed  l^ore  the  kings :  probably  enough  there  was  some 
fee  paid  with  it.  But  this  affords  no  ground  for  presuming  that  they 
had  any  hand  in  determining  tokotn  the  childless  father  was  to  adopt. 
According  to  the  Attic  law  about  adoption,  there  were  oonditions  to  be 
fulfilled,  consents  to  be  obtained,  the  absence  of  disqualifying  circum«i 
stances  verified,  &c. ;  and  some  authority  before  which  this  was  to  be 
done  was  indispensable  (See  Meier  and  Schdmann,  Attisch.  Prozess, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  436).  At  Sparta  such  authority  was  vested  by  ancient 
custom  in  the  king ;  but  we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  "  that  he 
could  interpose,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve 
povetty/'  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  auppoees. 
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by  the  old  legend — which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one 
country,  aod  all  conquered  at  one  stroke — yet  sur- 
vive after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
evidence :  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting^ 
*•  by  itself  without  dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  Amy- 

klae,  Pbaris   and  Geronthrae,  as  really  and  truljr 
independent  of  Sparta.    Yet,  if  these  towns  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  Lykui^s,  much  more 
confidently  may  the  same  independence  be  affirmed 
of  the  portions  of  Laconia  which  lie  lower  than 
Amyklae  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as 
of  the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly 
states  to  have  been  originally  connected  with  Argos. 
Lyknrgetn       Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have 
originaUy     to  considcr  the  Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to 
on?y  to       bear  upon  Sparta  and  its  immediate  circumjacent 
fn^JSuMd    district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not 
M^t  of   Di^^dling  systematically  with  the  partition  of  pro- 
diidpiine,    perty,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  which  the  Do- 

Dot  OQIUUlty 

of  property,  nan  couqucrors  established  at  their  original  settle- 
ment. Lykurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich, 
nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the 
same  subjugating  driir — the  same  habits  of  life, 
gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  strength — 
the  same  fare,  clothing,  labours,  privations,  endu- 
rance, punishments ,  and  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson 
instructive  at  least,  however  unsatisfactory,  to  poli- 
tical students — ^that  with  all  this  equality  of  dealing, 
he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not 
merely  the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love 
of  money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  developed^ 

*  Sirdpra  ^iofuurlfiPpoTos,  Simonid^s,  apud  Plutarch.  Agesilaiu,  c,  1. 
'  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6,  9,  19,  23.  r6  ^<^ifiov — r^  fJMkoxgi^fiarwM 
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How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  ex-  onginai 
tended  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  its  allotment 
limits  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  were  certainly  sparu  un- 
narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far  as  Amy-  ^babi7 
klae.     Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  "•*  ^^"^ 
conquerors  may  have  followed  in  the  (original  allot- 
ment of  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  pecaliar. 
Equal  apportionment  is  not  probable,  because  all 
the  individuals  of  a  conquering  band  are  seldom  re- 
garded as  possessing  equal  claims ;  but  whatever  the 
original  apportionment  may  have  been,  it  remained 
without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until 
the  days  of  Agis  IIL  and  Kleomends  III.     Here 
then  we  have  the  primitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian 
warriors  with  their  Helot  subjects,  but  no  Periceki. 
And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately,  perhaps 
after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawless- 
ness noticed  by  Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs,  that  the 
painful  but  invigorating  discipline  above  sketched 
must  have  been  originally  brought  to  bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  ac-  Gradual 
quisition  of  additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and  ^^^  ^^ 
the  formation  of  the  order  of  Perioeki,  both  of  which  *!l®/""'' 

'  01  tiie  new 

were  a  consequence  of  it — is  to  be  considered  as  pos-  force  im- 

parted  by 

terior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  system  the  Lykur- 
at  Sparta,  and  as  resulting  partly  from  the  in-  dpUne!"' 
creased  force  which  that  system  imparted.  The  ca- 
reer of  conquest  went  on,  beginning  from  TSleklus, 
for  nearly  three  centuries — with  some  interruptions 
indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with 
a  desperate  and  even  precarious  struggle — so  that 
in  the  time  of  Thucydid^s,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Spartans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Pelo- 

VOL.  II.  2  o 
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ponnesus.  And  this  series  of  new  acquisitions  and 
victories  disguised  the  really  weak  point  of  the  Spar- 
tan system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Perioeki  in  a  conquered  town- 
ship, or  to  supply  them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which 
they  could  receive  the  produce  without  leaving  the 
city — so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military 
strength  were  prevented  from  declining.  It  is  even 
aflSrmed  by  Aristotle,  that  during  these  early  times 
they  augmented  the  number  of  their  citizens  by 
fresh  admissions,  which  of  course  implies  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lots  of  land  ^  But  success- 
ful war  (to  use  an  expression  substantially  borrowed 
from  the  same  philosopher)  was  necessary  to  their 
salvation :  the  establishment  of  their  ascendency, 
and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  followed, 
after  no  very  long  interval,  by  symptoms  of  de- 
dine^.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  at  the  period 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinaddn  (395  b.c.)>  the  full 
citizens  (called  Homoioi  or  Peers)  were  consider- 
ably inferior  in  number  to  the  HypomeiSnes,  or 
Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  quali- 
fication, and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the 
k)6S  thus  sustained  was  very  imperfectly  repaired 
by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children 
the  children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  con- 
tribution of  these  latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  education  and  discipline — ^whereby  they  became 

»  Ariatot  PoUt.  ii.  6, 12. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6^  22.    Toiyapovv  ta-^Covro  n-oXcfu>vyrc(,  dir^Xoirro 
df  Ap$ayr€r,  &c.    Compare  also  vii.  13,  15. 
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(under  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Moth^kes^}  citizens, 
with  a  certain  tint  of  inferiority/  yet  were  some- 
times appointed  to  honourable  commands. 

Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, was  affirmed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
extension  to  have  comprehended  100  cities* — this 
after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so  that  it  would  in-^ 

*  Plutarch,  Rleomen.  c.  8;  Phylarch.  ap.  Atbence.  vi.  p.  271. 

The  strangers  called  Tpd^tfioi,  and  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans, 
whom  Xenophon  mentions  with  eulogy,  as  "  haying  partaken  in  the 
honourable  training  of  the  city,"  must  probably  have  been  introduced 
in  this  same  way,  by  private  support  from  the  rich  (Xenoph.  Hellen* 
y.  3,  9).  The  xen^lasy  must  have  then  become  practically  much  re- 
laxed, if  not  extinct. 

2  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362;  Steph.  Byz.  AW€ia, 

Construing  the  word  iF6k€is  extensively,  so  as  to  include  townships 
small  as  well  as  considerable,  this  estimate  is  probably  inferior  to  the 
truth ;  since  even  during  the  depressed  times  of  modem  Greece  a  frac- 
tion of  the  andent  Laoonia  (including  in  that  term  Messenia)  exhibited 
much  more  than  100  bourgs. 

In  reference  merely  to  the  territory  called  La  Magne,  between  Cala- 
mata  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  and  Capo  di  Magna,  the  lower  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Taenarus,  see  a  curious  letter  addressed  to  the  Due  de 
Nevers  in  1618  (on  occasion  of  a  projected  movement  to  liberate  the 
Morea  from  the  Turks,  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  it,  as 
descendant  of  the  Palieologi)  by  a  confidential  agent  whom  he  despatched 
thither — M.  Chateaurenaud — who  sends  to  him  '*  une  sorte  de  tableau 
statistique  du  Magne,  ou  sont  enumer^s  125  bourgs  ou  villages  ren- 
fermans  4913  feux,  et  pouvans  foumir  10,000  combattans,  dont  4000 
arm^,  et  6000  sans  armes  (between  Cakmata  and  Cf^  di  Magna)." 
(M^moires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  1842,  p.  329.  M^- 
moire  de  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Colonel  Leake  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  who  considers  that  there  were 
then  in  Mani  (the  same  territory)  130  towns  and  villages ;  and  this  too 
in  a  state  of  society  exceedingly  disturbed  and  insecure — where  private 
feuds  and  private  towers,  (or  pyrghi)  for  defence,  were  universal,  and  in 
parts  of  which,  Colonel  Leake  says,  "  I  see  men  preparing  the  ground 
for  cotton,  with  a  dagger  and  pistols  at  their  girdles.  This,  it  seems, 
is  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  cultivator  when  there  is  no  particular 
suspicion  of  danger :  the  shepherd  is  almost  always  armed  with  a 
musket." "The  Maniotes  reckon  their  population  at  30,000,  and 

2o2 
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elude  all  the  southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from 
Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  Gulf  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 
But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was  distin- 
guished from  Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  de- 
signate the  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  territory 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.    The 
conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  pre- 
sently touch  upon ;  but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is 
very  imperfectly   narrated   to   us.     Down   to  the 
reign  of  TSleklus,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
conqueit  of  AmyklsB,  Pharis  and  Geronthrse  were  still  Achaean : 
pharis  wd   in  the  reign  of  that  prince  they  were  first  conquered, 
by  ung'*'  c^d  the  Achaeans  either  expelled  or  subjugated.    It 
T€iekiut.     cannot  be   doubted  that  Amyklss  had  been  pre- 
viously a  place  of  consequence :  in  point  of  heroic 
antiquity  and  memorials,  this  city,  as  well  as  The- 
rapnse,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta.     And  the 
war  of  the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a 
struggle  of  some  moment — indeed  in  those  times 
the  capture  of  any  walled  city  was  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult.   Timomachus,  an  iGgeid  from  Thebes  \  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in 

their  muskets  at  10,000."  (Leake,  Trayela  in  Morea,  yol.  i.  ch.  vii. 
pp.  243,  263-266.) 

Now  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta  all  Laconia  donhtleas  enjoyed 
complete  internal  security,  so  that  ihe  idea  of  the  cultivator  tilling  hit 
land  in  arms  would  he  unheard  of.  Reasoning  upon  the  haais  of  what 
has  just  heen  stated  about  the  Maniote  population  and  number  of  town- 
ships, 100  jr6Kti£  for  all  Laconia  is  a  veiy  moderate  computation. 

'  Aristot.  Aeucnv.  HoKtrtloj  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  viL  18. 

I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh,  that  Pindar  himself  identifies  this  march  of 
the  iBgeids  to  Amyklse  with  the  origioal  Herakleid  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    (NotsB  Criticae  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ▼.  74.  p.  479.) 
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the  conquest  of  the  Achseans  of  Amyklae  ;  and  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemorated  by 
a  monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropseus  at  Sparta, 
which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  ^ 
The  Achaeans  of  Pbaris  and  Geronthrsa,  alarmed  by 
the  fate  of  Amyklsd,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance :  after  which 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  went  into  exile  beyond  sea,  giving  place 
to  colonists  from  Sparta^.  From  this  time  forward, 
according  to  Pausanias,  AmyklsB  continued  as  a 
village  ^.  But  as  the  Amyklsean  hoplites  constituted 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan  army,  it  must 
have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  Peri- 
oBki,  as  one  of  the  hundred*;  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  dependent  city  and  a  village  not  being 
very  strictly  drawn.  The  festival  of  the  Uyacinthia, 
celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklaean 
Apollo,  was  among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated 
in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  AlkamenSs  the  son  of  Tdle-  Heias  con- 
klus  that  the  Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  mari-  AiklLenk 
time  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and 
reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bondage — ^from  whose 
name^,  according  to  various  authors,  the  general 
title  Helots,  belonging  to  all  the  serfs  of  Laconia, 
was  derived.      But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other 

*  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  12,  7.  '  Pausan.  iii.  22, 5. 

'  Pausan.  iii.  19,  5.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iy.  5,  11. 

>  Pausan.  iii.  2,  7;  iii.  20, 6.     Strabo^  Tiii.  p.  363. 

If  it  be  true  (as  Pausanias  states)  that  the  Argeians  aided  Helus  to 
resist,  their  assistance  must  probably  have  been  given  by  sea;  perhaps 
from  Epidaurua  Limdra,  or  Prasise,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  Ar 
geian  federation. 
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towns  of  Laconia — Gytheium,  Akriae,  Therapnae, 
&c. — or  of  the  eastern  laod  on  the  coast  of    the 
Argolic    Gulf,    including    firasiae  and  £pidaiuxi» 
Lim^ra,  or  the  island  of  Kyth^ra,  all  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have 
no  accounts. 
Im^ot       Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to 
Sparta.       make  out  a  progressive  increase  of  force  and  domi- 
nion on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  resulting  frooi  the 
organisation  of  Lykurgus.     Of  this  progress  a  far- 
ther manifestation  is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of 
the  Achseans  in  the  south  by  T^eklus  and  Alkame- 
nte,  in  their  successful  opposition  to   the  great 
power  of  Pheiddn  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous 
chapter.    We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous 
efforts  by  which  they  accomplished  the  subjugation 
of  their  brethren  the  Messenian  Dorians. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARS. 

That  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Authormes 
LacedaBmonians  and  Messenians,  and  that  in  both  history  of 
the  former  were  completely  victorious,  is  a  fact  nunwl 
sufficiently  attested.  And  if  we  could  trust  the 
statements  in  Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only 
authority  on  the  subject — we  should  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  recount  the  history  of  both  these  wars  in 
considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately  the  inci- 
dents narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered 
from  sources  which  are,  even  by  his  own  admission, 
undeserving  of  credit — ^from  Rhianus,  the  poet  of 
BSnS  in  KrSte,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on 
AristomenSs  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  about 
B.C.  220 — and  from  Myr6n  of  PriSnd,  a  prose  au- 
thor whose  date  is  not  exactly  known,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  aera.  From  Rhi- 
anus  we  have  no  right  to  expect  trustworthy  infor- 
mation, while  the  accuracy  of  Myr6n  is  much  depre- 
ciated  by  Pausanias  himself — on  some  points  even 
too  much,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart 
from  the  mental  habits  either  of  the  prose  writer  or 
the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  good  means  of 
knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the 
poems  of  TyrtsBus,  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  they  ever  consulted.     The  account  of  the  two 
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wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pausa* 
nias,  is  a  string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them  indeed 
highly  poetical,  but  destitute  of  historical  coherence 
or  sufficiency ;  and  O.  Miiller  has  justly  observed^ 
that  *'  absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for 
the  subjection  of  Messenia^"  They  are  accounts 
unworthy  of  being  transcribed  in  detail  into  the 
pages  of  general  history,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  do 
anything  more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of 
the  war. 

The  poet  Tyrtseus  was  himself  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is 
from  him  that  we  learn  the  few  indisputable  facts 
respecting  both  the  first  and  the  second.  If  the 
Messenians  had  never  been  re-established  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, we  should  probably  never  have  heard  any 
farther  details  respecting  these  early  contests.  That 
re-establishment,  together  with  the  first  foundation 
of  the  city  called  MessdnS  on  Mount  Ithdmd,  was 
among  the  capital  wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Bpa- 
meinondas,  in  the  year  b.c.  369 — between  300  and 
250  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war.  The  descendantsof  the  oldMessenians, who 
had  remained  for  so  long  a  period  without  any  fixed 
position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated  in  the  new 

*  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  10  (note).  It  seems  that  Diodoms 
had  given  a  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  in  considerahle  detail,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  fragment  of  the  last  seventh  book,  containii^;  the 
dchate  between  Kleonnis  and  Aristomen^s.  Very  probably  it  was 
taken  from  Ephoros — though  this  we  do  not  know. 

For  the  statements  of  Pausanias  respecting  Myrdn  and  Rhianus,  see 
\y,  6.  Besides  Myrdn  and  Rhianus,  however,  he  seems  to  have  received 
oral  statements  from  contemporary  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians ; 
at  least  on  some  occasions  he  states  and  contrasts  the  two  contradictory 
stories  (iv.  4,  4;  iv.  5,  1). 
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city,  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaDeous 
settlers  who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy. 
The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Messenian  race  were 
reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  ceremony,  espe- 
cially the  great  hero  Aristomenes  ^ ;  and  the  sight  of 
Mount  IthdmS,  the  ardour  of  the  newly  established 
citizens,  the  hatred  and  apprehension  of  Sparta, 
operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  creation 
and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions^  suf- 
ficed to  expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the 
struggles  of  the  old  Messenians  into  a  variety  of 
details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we  discover  a  chieoy  be- 
colouring  unfavourable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forci-  time  !^r^ 
bly  with  the  account  given  by  Isokrat^s  in  his  Dis-  uoVo^mm' 
course  called  Archidamus,  wherein  we  read  the  gp^^/i, 
view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient  nondaa. 
conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  clear  proof  that 
these  Messenian  stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradi- 
tion, is  shown  in  the  contradictory  statements  re- 
specting the  principal  hero  AristomenSs ;  for  some 
place  him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the 
two  wars.  Diod6rus  and  Myr6n  both  placed  him 
in  the  first ;  Rhianus  in  the  second.  Though  Pau- 
sanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of 
the  latter  is  preferable,  and  that  AristomenSs  really 
belongs  to  the  second  Messenian  war,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy  of 
belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  deciding  between  them — a  conclusion 
which  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Wesse- 
ling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons  named 

1  Pausan.  iv.  27,2-3;  Diodor.  xv.  77- 
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AristomenSsy  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  Beeond 
Auseneeof  War'.  This  inextricable  confusion  respecting^  the 
dent'tr^'.  greatest  name  in  Messenian  antiquity,  shows  how 
wrainT  little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here  be 
****ua!d^"'  recognised. 

tions  about  Pausauias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  be- 
nian  h^'  giuuing  iu  B.C.  743  and  lasting  till  b.c.  724 — the 
men^  sccond  as  beginning  in  b.c.  685  and  lasting  till 
Dates  of  the  ^'^*  ^^^'  Neither  of  these  dates  rest  upon  any 
first  wars-*  assiguablc  positive  authority ;  but  the  time  assigned 
724.  to  the  first  war  seems  probable,  while  that  of  the 

second  is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtaeus  authenti- 
cates both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty 
years,  and  the  eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by 
the  Spartan  king'Theopompus^.    He  says  moreover 

^  See  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  yiii.  vol.  iy.  p.  30 :  in  hia  brief  summazj  of 
Messenian  events  (zr.  66)  he  represents  it  as  a  matter  on  which  authors 
differed,  whether  Aristomen^s  belonged  to  the  first  or  second  war.  Cle- 
mens Alexand.  (Prot.  p.  36)  places  him  in  the^r^f,  the  same  as  Mjrdn, 
by  mentioning  him  as  having  killed  Theopompus. 

Wesseling  observes  (ad  Diod.  1.  c),  "  Duo  fuenmt  Axistomenes,  uter- 
que  in  Messeniorum  contra  Spartanos  hello  illustnssimns,  alter  poste- 
riore,  priore  alter  hello." 

Unless  this  duplication  of  homonymous  persons  can  be  shown  to  be 
probable,  by  some  collateral  evidence,  I  consider  it  only  as  tantamount 
to  a  confession,  that  the  difficulty  is  insoluble. 

Pausanias  is  reserved  in  his  manner  of  giving  judgement, — 6  yuhnn 
* hpiOTOiUvr^t  d<$(j7  yc  «/*§  ycyovcy  «ri  rov  voKiyuov  tov  vartpov  (iv.  6). 
Miiller  (Dorians,  i.  7»  9)  goes  much  too  &r  when  he  affirms  that  the 
statement  of  Myrdn  was  "  in  the  teeth  of  all  tradition."  Miiller  states 
incorrectly  the  citation  from  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  21  (see  his  Note  h).  Plu- 
tarch there  says  nothing  about  7^^^^^*^ '  ^®  ^^y^  ^^^  ^^®  Messenians 
affirmed  that  their  hero  Aristomen^s  had  killed  the  Spartan  king  Theo- 
pompus, whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  said,  that  he  had  only  vxnmded 
the  king.  According  to  both  accounts,  then,  it  would  appear  that  Ari- 
stomenSs  belonged  to  the  first  Messenian  war,  not  to  the  second. 

^  Tyrtfleus,  Fragm.  6.  G^sford.  But  Tyrtseus  ought  not  to  be  un- 
derstood to  affirm  distinctly  (as  Pausanias,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  MUUer,  all 
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(speaking  during  the  second  war),  '*  the  fathers  of 
our  fathers  conquered  MessSnS ;''  thus  loosely  indi- 
cating the  relative  dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokratds,  whose  cauaes  ai- 
words  date  from  a  time  when  the  city  of  M ess6nS  Sj^rti^* 
was  only  a  recent  foundation)  professed  to  have 
seized  the  territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  im- 
piety of  the  Messenians  in  killing  their  own  king 
the  Herakleid  KresphontSs,  whose  relative  had  ap- 
pealed to  Sparta  for  aid — partly  hy  sentence  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  the  causes  which  had 
induced  them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they 
had  conquered  it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  ^ 
The  Lacedaemonian  explanations,  as  given  in  Pau- 
sanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  counter-state- 
ments arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian 
version,  evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  ac- 
count, had  become  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Messenians  had  a  joint  border  temple 
and  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  dating 
from  the  earliest  time^  of  their  establishment  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous 

think)  that  Theopompus  surviTed  and  put  a  dose  to  the  war :  his  lan- 
guage might  consist  with  the  supposition  that  Theopompus  had  been 
slain  in  the  war — "Ov  dla  (Theopompus),  Mea-ariyrfv  ctXo/itv  tvpixopw. 

For  we  surely  might  be  authorised  in  saying — *'  It  was  through  Epa- 
meinondas  that  the  Spartans  were  conquered  and  humbled ;  or  it  was 
through  Lord  Nelson  that  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  last 
war,"  though  both  of  them  perished  in  the  accomplishment. 

Tyrtaeus  therefore  does  not  contradict  the  assertion,  that  Theopompus 
was  slain  by  Aristomen^s,  nor  can  he  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  prove  that 
Aristomen^s  did  not  live  during  the  first  Messenian  war ;  which  is  the 
purpose  for  which  Pausanias  quotes  him  (iv.  6). 

1  Isokratis  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi.  p.  121-122. 
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territory  north-east  of  Kalamata,  bat  west  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  ex- 
actly verified — and  it  seems  in  these  early  days  to 
have  belonged  to  Sparta.     That  the  quarrel  begaa 
at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the  statement 
of  both  parties,  Lacedaemonians  and   Messenians. 
According  to  the  latter^  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
T^Ieklus  laid  a  snare  for  the  Messenians,  by  dress- 
ing up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins  and  gi- 
ving them  daggers  ;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the   Spartans   were  worsted  and  TSleklus 
kfn"  T6ic-    ^^^^'    '^^^'  T61eklus  was  slain  at  the  temple  by  the 
kius  slain     Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the  Spartans 
senians  at*"  — ^but  they  affirmed  that  he  was  slain  in  attempt* 
o^  Anemit    ing  to  defend  some  young  Lacedaemonian  maidens, 
LimnaUs.     y^^^  ^^^^  Sacrificing  at  the  temple,  against   out- 
rageous violence  from  the  M essenian  youth  \     In 

*  Strabo  (yi.  p.  257)  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  sacrilege  and 
murderous  conduct  of  the  Messenian  youth  at  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Limnatis.  His  yersion,  substantially  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Antiochus^  the  contemporary  of 
Thncydid6s,  and  is  therefore  earher  than  the  foundation  of  Mesadni  by 
Epameinondas»  from  which  event  the  philo-Messenian  statements  take 
their  rise.  Antiochus,  writing  during  the  plenitude  of  Lacedsemonian 
power,  would  naturally  look  upon  the  Messenians  as  irretrievably  pro* 
strate,  and  the  impiety  here  nanmted  would  in  his  mind  be  the  natural 
cause  why  the  divine  judgements  overtook  them.  Ephorus  gives  a  si- 
milar account  (ap.  Stmbo.  vi.  p.  280). 

Compare  Herakleid^  Ponticus  (ad  calcem  Cragii  De  Rep.  Laced, 
p.  528)  and  Justin,  iii.  4. 

The  possession  of  this  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis— and  of  the  Ager 
DentheUates^  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated — ^was  a  subject  of  con- 
stant dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  andMessenians  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Mess6n6,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  iy.  43).  See  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  AcXdSoyiot; 
Pausan.  iii.  2,  6;  iv.  4,  2 ;  iv.  31,  3.    Strabo,  viii.  p.  362. 

For  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ager  Denthehates,  see  Professor  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelopomies. 
i.  p.  5-1 1 .    He  discovered  two  boundary-stones  with  inscriptions,  dating 
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spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war 
did  not  actually  break  out  until  some  little  time 
after,  when  AlkamenSs  and  Theopompus  were  kings 
at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and  Androkl^,  sons  of 
Fhintas,  kings  of  M essenia.  The  immediate  cause 
of  it  was,  a  private  altercation  between  the  Messe- 
nian  Polychards  (victor  at  the  fourth  Olympiad,  bx. 
764)  and  the  Spartan  Euaephnus.  Polychards,  ha* 
ving  been  grossly  injured  byEu8ephnu8,and  his  claim 
for  redress  having  been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  rcf 
yenge  by  aggressions  upon  other  Lacedsamonians  i 
the  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up,  though  one 
of  the  two  kings,  AndroklSs,  strongly  insisted  upon  Pint  Mes- 

J.  1  '    d.    •       ^    1-'  ••  Ai       ieuian  war. 

doing  SO,  and  maintained  his  opinion  so  earnestly 
against  the  opposite  sense  of  the  majority  and  of 
his  brother  Antiochus,  that  a  tamult  arose,  and  he 
was  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving 
upon  war,  struck  the  first  blow  without  any  formal 
declaration,  by  surprising  the  border  town  of  Am« 
pheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword. 
They  farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and 
attacked  some  other  towns,  but  without  success. 
EuphaSs,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Antio- 
chus as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of 
the  country  and  carried  on  the  war  against  them 

from  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  marking  the  confines  of 
Lacedsemon  and  Messdnd ;  hoth  on  the  line  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Tajgetus,  where  the  waters  separate  east  and  west,  and  considerahly  to 
the  eastward  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  so  that  at  that  time 
the  Ager  Dentheliates  was  considered  a  part  of  Messenia. 

I  now  find  that  Colonel  Leake  (Peloponnesiaea^  p.  181)  regards  these 
Inscriptions  discovered  hy  Professor  Ross  as  not  proving  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Limnatis  was  situated  near  the  spot  where  they  were 
found.  His  authority  weighs  much  with  me  on  such  a  point,  though 
the  arguments  which  he  here  employs  do  not  seem  to  me  oondusiTe. 
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with  energy  and  boldness.  For  the  first  four  years 
of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  progress, 
and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of 
their  nation  as  faint-hearted  warriors  :  in  the  fifth 
year,  however,  they  undertook  a  more  vigorous  in- 
vasion, under  their  two  kings,  Theopompus  and 
Polyd6rus,  who  were  met  by  EuphaSs  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Messenians.  A  desperate  battle  ensued, 
in  which  it  does  not  seem  that  either  side  gained 
much  advantage  :  nevertheless  the  Messenians 
found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain 
of  Ith6m6,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  their  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel  and 
MeMenian  protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought 
En^afif  back  the  appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
mnd  Amto-  ^^^  ^^  iEpytus  must  bc  sacrificed  for  their  salva- 
tion: in  the  tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristodd- 
mus  puts  to  death  his  own  daughter,  yet  without 
satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  oracle.  The  ^ar 
still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it  an- 
other hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
brave  Euphads  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again 
indecisive.  AristodSmus,  being  elected  king  in  his 
place,  prosecuted  the  war  strenuously :  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  is  signalised  by  a  third  general 
battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Spartans, 
and  the  Arcadians  and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side 
of  Messenia ;  the  victory  is  here  decisive  on  the 
side  of  AristodSmus,  and  the  LacedsBmonians  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory*.     It  was  now 

^  It  i«  perhaps  to  this  occasion  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Epeunakti  in 
Theopompus  referred  (ap.  Athenae.  n.  p.  271  )i — Helots  adopted  into 
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their  turn  to  send  envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the 
Delphian  oracle ;  while  the  remaining  events  of  the 
war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil 
the  injunctions  of  the  priestess, — partly  of  prodi- 
gies in  which  the  divine  wrath  is  manifested  against 
the  Messenians.  The  king  AristodSmus,  agonised 
with  the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daugh- 
ter without  saving  his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  life*.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  the 
Messenians  abandoned  Ith6md,  which  the  Laced^-  Mewenians 

-  ,  -  .  r     t        concentrate 

monians   razed   to   the   ground:    the  rest  of  the  themselves 
country  being  speedily  conquered,  such  of  the  in-  iS»di^ 
habitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to  Arcadia  or  to  Jl^Jhc^ 
Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission.  "et^^'^on. 

Such  is  the  abridgement  of  what  Pausanias'  qoered. 
gives  as  the  narrative  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Most  of  his  details  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  mere 
late  romance ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
sequence  of  events  presents  no  plausible  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  really  indubitable — the  result. 
The  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  abandonment 
of  Ithdm^,  is  attested  by  Tyrtaeus  beyond  all  doubt, 
as  well  as  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered. 

the  sleeping-place  of  their  masters  who  had  heen  slain  in  the  war,  and 
who  were  subsequently  enfranchised. 

The  story  of  the  Parthenis,  obseore  and  onintelligible  as  it  is»  bo- 
longs  to  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Taias  or  Tarentum  (Strabo,  yi. 
p.  279). 

^  See  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione,  p.  168. 

*  See  Pausan.  iv.  6-14. 

An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be  seen  in  Manso's  Sparta,  on  the  au- 
thorities whom  Pansanias  has  followed  in  his  History  of  the  Messenian 
Wars,  18    Beilage,  torn.  ii.  p.  264. 

''  It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he  observes,  p.  270),  to  suppose  that 
In  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as  Pausanias  lays  them  before  us, 
we  possess  the  true  hiftory  of  these  events." 
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Htrth        ''like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  burthens'  "  (says 
iTd Helot,    the  Spartan  poet),  "they  were  compelled  to  make 
'^"quer^    over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce 
JIS^~*"  of  their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to 
Sparta.       Sparta,  themselves  and  their  wives,  as  mourners  at 
the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  persons." 
The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so 
oppressive,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war. 
lUToit  of        Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Mes- 
nunt^*^   senian  war  as  given  by  Myrdn  and  Dioddros,  it 
SJI^,^     would  evidently  have  been  very  different  from  the 
M^enian    ^^ove,  becausc  they  included  Aristomends  in  it, 
war— An-   and  to  him  the  leading  parts  would  be  assigned. 
As  the  narrative  now  stands  in  Pausanias,  we  are 
not  introduced  to  that  great  Messenian  hero — the 
Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus' — until  the  second 
war,  in  which  his  gigantic  proportions  stand  pro- 
minently forward.     He  is  the  great  champion  of 
his  country  in  the  three  battles  which  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  during  this  war :  the  first, 
with  indecisive  result,  at  Derae ;  the  second,  a  sig- 
nal victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at  the 
Boar's  Grave  ;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat, 
in  consequence  of  the  traitorous  flight  of  Aristo- 
krat^s  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  who, 
ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messenians, 
had  received  bribes  from  Sparta.    Thrice  did  Ari- 

^  TyrtsBUs,  Fngm.  5,  6  (Schneidewin). 

C.  F.  Hermaim  conceiyes  the  treatment  of  the  Messeniam  after  tlie 
first  war  as  mild  in  comparison  with  what  it  became  after  the  second 
(Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  31),  a  suppositicHi  which 
the  emphatic  words  of  TyrtKUs  render  inadmissible. 

s  TUs  is  the  express  comparison  introduced  by  Pausanias,  iv.  6, 2. 
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stomenSs  sacrifice  to  Zeus  IthomatSs  the  sacrifice 
called  HekatomphoDia^  reserved  for  those  who 
bad  slain  with  their  own  hands  100  enemies  in 
battle.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried 
his  incursions  more  than  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amyklae  and 
Fharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  un- 
fortified precinct  of  Sparta  itself,  where  he  sus- 
pended his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  in  the 
temple  of  Athene  Chalkioekus.  Thrice  was  he 
taken  prisouer,  but  on  two  occasions  marvellously 
escaped  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Sparta: 
the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast 
by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep 
rocky  cavity  in  Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was 
their  habit  to  precipitate  criminals.  But  even  in 
this  emergency  the  divine  aid^  was  not  withheld 
from  him.     While  the  fifty  Messenians  who  shared  ""  <^*^'^*^' 

"*  rou8  ex- 

his  punishment  were  all  killed  by  the  shock,  he  pioiuand 
alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods  so  as  to  reach  escapes— 
the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unex-  a^nd^  * 
pected  means  of  escape.     For  when,  abandoning  Me'sITiJans 
all  hope,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  *^j!j/®"' 
die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the 
dead  bodies  :  waiting  until  the  animal  approached 
him,  he  grasped  its  tail,  defending  himself  from  its 

^  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sapient.  Convivium,  p.  159. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  IS,  4.  ^ApKrrofifvrjv  bi  h  tc  ra  SkXa  Bt&v  rts,  xal  d^ 
Koi  t6t(  €<f>v\aa'a'(v» 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignitat.  p.  856)  states  that  Herodotus 
had  mentioned  AristomenSs  as  haying  been  made  prisoner  by  the  La- 
cedcemonians  :  but  Plutarch  must  here  have  been  deceived  by  his  me- 
mory, for  Herodotus  does  not  mention  AristomenSs. 
VOL    II.  2  P 
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bites  as  well  as  he  could  by  means  of  his  cloak  ; 
and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  apertare   by 
which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently 
for  crawling  out  himself.     To  the  surprise  both  of 
friends  and  enemies  he  again  appeared  alive  and 
vigorous  at  Eira.     That  fortified  mountain,  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the 
battle  in  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Aristo- 
kratds  the  Arcadian ;  it  was  there  that  they  had 
concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former 
war  at  Ithdmd,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Aristomends,  assisted  by  the 
prophet    Theoklus,   they   maintained  this   strong 
position  for  eleven  years.     At  length  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  it;    but  as  in  the  case  of 
Ith6me,  the  final  determining   circumstances  are 
represented  to  have   been,  not  any  superiority  of 
bravery  or  organization  on  the  part  of  the  LacedsD- 
monians,  but  treacherous  betrayal  and  stratagem, 
seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.     Unable  to 
maintain  Eira  longer,  Aristomends,  with  his  sons 
and  a  body  of   his  countrymen,  forced  his  way 
through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the  country — 
some  of  them  retiring  to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  finally 
migrating  to  Rhegium.     He  himself  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt 
along  with  his  son-in-law  DamagStus,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Dia- 
gorids,  celebrated  for  its  numerous  Olympic  vic- 
toiHes. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias 
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calls*  the  second  Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  ^*p^^J]j® 
rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomeneis  of  the  poet  njwibor- 

1         i.  1      .  i*    -KiT         A     A      '■o^'^ed  from 

Rhianus.  That  after  the  foundation  of  Messene,  the  poet 
and  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epameinondas,  fa-  undese"!'  '^ 
vour  and  credence  was  found  for  many  tales  re-  di^*°^*^'*" 
specting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom 
they  invoked*  in  their  libations — tales  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  fancy,  to  vivify  the  patriotism, 
and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies,  of  the 
new  inhabitants — there  can  be  little  doubt.  And 
the  Messenian  maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have 
sung  in  their  public  processional  sacrifices^,  how 
**  AristomenSs  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians 
down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenykl^rus  and  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."  From  such 
stories  {traditions  they  ought  not  to  be  denomi- 
nated) Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed ;  but 
if  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  completely  he 
looked  at  his  materials  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poet  and  not  from  that  of  the  historian,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by  Pau- 

*  The  narrative  in  Pausanias,  iv.  16-24. 

According  to  an  incidental  notice  in  Herodotus,  the  Samians  affirmed 
that  they  had  aided  Lacedsemon  in  war  against  Mess^nS, — at  what 
period  we  do  not  know  (Herodot.  iii.  56). 

'  Tovs  dc  M€<ra7jviov£  oVia  avrhs  cVl  rais  fnrov^ais  'ApKrrofUvrjv  Ni- 
KOfirfdovs  Kokovyras  (Pausan.  ii.  14,  5).  The  practice  still  continued  in 
his  time. 

Compare  also  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3    iv.  32,  3-4. 

•  Pausanias  heard  the  song  himself  (iv.  16,  4)— "ETrcXryoi'  fa-fui  r6 
Koi  €S  rffMS  «Ti  qh6yuevov  :— 

""Es  Tt  fjJcop  ircdioy  ^TtwKKrfptop  €s  r  Upos  &cpou 
Eiircr'  * ApuTTOfUvrfs  rois  licucebcufMoviois, 
According  to  one  story,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  said  to  have  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  Aristomen^s  and  killed  him :  they  found  in 
him  a  hairy  heart  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^Avbavia), 

2p2 
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sanias.    Rhianus  represented  Leotychides  as  having 
been  king  of  Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian 
Avar :  now  Leotychides  (as  Pausanias  observes)    did 
not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
during  the  Persian  invasion  \ 
The  poet          To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this 
the  ally  of    War,  wc  may  oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another 
hlT^^      remarkable  person,  less  striking  as  a  character  of 
MdTnfll-     romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways    to 
thrsplrtan  *^®  historian — I  mean  the  poet  Tyrt^us,  a  native 
mind.         of  Aphidnae  in  Attica,  an  inestimable  ally  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  during  most  part  of  this  second 
struggle.     According  to  a  story — which  however 
has  the  air  partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic  ora- 
tors— the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the  first  suc- 
cesses of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian 
oracle,  and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from 
Athens.     The  Athenians  complied  by  sending  Tyr- 
tSBus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  represent  as  a 
lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a 

^  Paosan.  iv.  15,  1. 

Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king  during  the  last  revolt  of  the  Helots  or 
Messenians  in  464  B.C.,  which  is  called  the  third  Messenian  war.  He 
seems  to  have  been  then  in  exile,  in  consequence  of  his  yenality  during 
the  Thessalian  expedition — but  not  yet  dead  (Herodot.  vi.  72).  Of  the 
reality  of  what  Mr.  Clinton  calles  the  third  Messenian  war  in  490  B.C., 
I  see  no  adequate  proof  (see  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  257). 

The  poem  of  Rhianus  was  entitled  Mfa-crrjvioKd,  He  also  composed 
BttrcakiKiL,  'HXccue^,  'AxaZica.  See  the  fragments— they  are  very  few — 
in  Diintzer's  Collection,  p.  67-77. 

He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Nikoteleia,  the  mother  of  Aristomen^ 
(Fr.  ii.  p.  73) :  compare  Pausan.  iv.  14,  5. 

I  may  remark  that  Pausanias  throughout  his  account  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  names  king  Anaxander  as  leading  the  Lacediemonian 
troops ;  but  he  has  no  authority  for  so  doing,  as  we  see  by  iv.  15, 1.  It 
is  a  pure  calculation  of  his  own  from  the  irartp<uv  wartpts  of  Tyrtaeus. 
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view  of  nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  ren- 
dering no  real  assistance  \  This  seems  to  be  a  co- 
louring put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but  the 
intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any 
way  deserves  little  credit*.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  legendary  connection  of  the  Dioskuri  with 
Aphidnse,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by  the 
poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian 
oracle  the  presence  of  the  Aphidnaean  poet  at 
Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of  Tyrtaeus,  we 
can  say  nothing :  but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster 
(if  we  are  constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable 
term)  is  highly  probable — ^for  in  that  day,  minstrels 
who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the  only  per- 
sons from  whom  the  youth  received  any  mental 
training.  Moreover  his  sway  over  the  youthful 
mind  is  particularly  noted  in  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas  — "  Tyrtaeus 
was  an  adept  in  tickling  the  souls  of  youth^."  We 
see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
stranger,  though  he  became  a  Spartan  by  the  sub- 
sequent recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon 
him — that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian  oracle 
— that  he  was  an  impressive  and  efficacious  min- 
strel— and  that  he  had  moreover  sagacity  enough 
to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and  di- 
verse needs ;  being  able  not  merely  to  re-animate 

'  Pausan.  iv.  15,  3 ;  Justin,  iii.  5,  4.  Compare  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  630; 
Diodor.  xv.  66;  Lycurg.  cont.  Leokrat.  p.  162.  Philochonu  and  Kal- 
listhends  also  represented  him  as  a  native  of  Aphidns  in  Attica,  which 
Strabo  controverts  upon  slender  grounds  (yiii.  p.  362) ;  Philochor.  Fr. 
56  (Didot). 

'  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33;  Pausan.  i.  41,  5;  Welcker,  Alkman. 
Fragm.  p.  20. 

•  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  2.  *AyaB6f  vtiov  ^|rvx^s  aiKoXXtiv, 
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the  languishing  courage  of  the  baffled  warrior,  but 
also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  mutinous.  Tliat 
his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  among  the  Spartans  \  contributed  lauch 
to  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  war^  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  nor  is  his  name  the  only 
Musical       one  to  attest  the  susceptibility  of  the  Spartan  mind 

sutceptibi-  *  -^  * 

litiesofthe   in  that  day  towards  music  and  poetry.    The  first 
pmruns.     establishment  of  the  Karneian  festival  with  its  mu- 
sical competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during  the  period 
assigned  by  Pausanias   to  the  second  Messenian 
war :  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the 
first  recorded  prize  at  this  solemnity,  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pursuant  to 
a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have 
been  the  means  of  appeasing  a  sedition.     In  like 
manner,  the  Kretan  ThalStas  was  invited  thither 
during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) contributed  to  heal  (about  620  b.c.)  ;  and 
Alkman,  Xenokritus,  Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas, 
all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favourable  reception, 
and  acquired  popularity  by  their  music  and  poetry. 
With  the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later, 
all  these  names  fall  in  the  same  century  as  Tyr- 
taeus,  between  660  b.c.-6  1 0  b.c    The  fashion  which 
the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
maintain,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Ter- 
pander*. 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life 
consisted  of  exercises  warlike,  social,  and  reli- 
gious, blended  together.      While    the  individual, 

^  Philochorus,  Vtb^.  56,  ed.  Didot ;  Lyciurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  p.  163. 
»  See  Plutarch,  De  MusicA,  pp.  1134,  1142,  1146. 
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strengthened  by  gymnastics,  went  through  his  pain- 
ful lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance  and  aggression. 
— the  citizens  collectively  were  kept  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  simultaneous  and  regulated  move- 
ment in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance, 
and  in  the  social  procession.  Music  and  song, 
being  constantly  employed  to  direct  the  measure 
and  keep  alive  the  spirit^  of  these  multitudinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  pow- 
erful feelings  which  the  habitual  self-suppression  of 
a  Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and  especially  with 
those  sympathies  which  are  communicated  at  once 
to  an  assembled  crowd ;  indeed  the  musician  and 
the  minstrel  were  the  only  persons  who  ever  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
assembly.  Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early  powerful 
day,  though  destitute  of  artistical  merit  and  super-  f^to^he 
seded  afterwards  by  more  complicated  combina-  ^^^"*^***' 
tions,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced  ethical  cha- 
racter; it  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the 
impulses  and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it 
tickled  the  ear  less  gratefully,  than  the  scientific 
compositions  of  after-days.  Farther,  each  parti- 
cular style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  men- 
tal effect — the  Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and 
maddening  stimulus;  the  Dorian  mode  created  a 
settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from 
the  desponding  and  from  the  impetuous  senti- 
ments^.    What  is  called  the  Dorian  mode,  seems 

'  Thiicyd.  ▼.  69;  Xenoph.Rep.  Laced,  c.  13. 

'  See  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  MubIcA,  passim,  especially  c.  17 > 
p.  1136,  &c.;  33.  p.  1143.  Plato,  Republ.  iii.  p.  399;  Aristot.  Polit. 
viii.  6,  6-8. 

The  excellent  treatise  De  Metris  Pimlari,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to 
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to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as  con- 
tradistinguisbed  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — 
these  being  the  three  primitive  modes,  subdivided 
and  combined  only  in  later  times,  with  which  the 
first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant.  It  pro- 
bably acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical 
celebrity  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera ;  but 
it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achae- 
ans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the 
marked  ethical  effects,  produced  both  by  the  Do- 
rian and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient  times,  are 
facts  perfectly  well-attested,  however  difficult  they 
may  be  to  explain  upon  any  general  theory  of 
music. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtseus  at 
Sparta,  therefore,  with  bis  martial  music,  and  em- 
phatic exhortations  to  bravery  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  consider- 
able, is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  both 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people ;  especially  as  he  is 
represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining  to  us  of  his  elegies  and  ana- 
paests, however,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  only  of 
two  facts :  first,  that  the  war  was  long,  obstinately 
contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to 
the  Messenians ;  next,  that  other  parties  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus took  part  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  Messenians.     So  frequent  and  harass- 

his  edition  of  Pindar,  is  full  of  instruction  upon  this  as  well  as  upon 
all  other  points  connected  with  the  Grecian  music  (see  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
p.  238). 


war. 
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ing    were  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  suflferings 

oi  the  Spftr* 

Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  border  tans  in  the 
land  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcity  ensued,  and  Meuenian 
the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  driven  to 
despair,  pressed  for  a  redivision  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing  these  dis- 
contents that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia, 
•*  Legal  order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.  It 
seems  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisatse  and  the  Tri- 
phylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians ;  there  are 
also  some  statements  numbering  the  Eleians  among 
their  allies,  but  this  appears  not  probable.  The 
state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Pisatae 
respecting  the  right  to  preside  at  the  Olympic 
games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  during  the 
preceding  century  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian 
Pheiddn,  still  continued.  Unwilling  dependents 
of  Elis,  the  Pisatae  and  Triphylians  took  part  with 
the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  masters  at  Elis 
and  Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before 
done  against  Pheiddn^.  Pantaledn  king  of  Pisa, 
revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  commander  of  his 
countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians ; 
and  he  is  farther  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of 
the  34th  Olympiad  (644  b  c),  marched  a  body  of 
troops  to  Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed  theEleians, 
on  that  occasion,  of  the  presidency :  that  particular 
festival — as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Phei- 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  T.  7>  I ;  Pausan.  iv.  18,  2. 

'  Pausan.  vi.  12,2;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  365,  where  the  NcVropor  atroyovo* 
mean  the  Pylians  of  Triphylia. 
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ddn  interfered, — ^and  the  104th  Olympiad,  in  whicb 
the  Arcadians  marched  in, — were  always  marked  on 
the  Eleian  register  as  non-Olympiads,  or  informal 
celebrations.  We  may  reasonably  connect  this 
temporary  triumph  of  the  Pisatans  with  the  Mes- 
senian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of 
Sparta  with  Elis  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics  which  we  have 
observed  as  prevalent  even  before  and  dmring  the 
Date  of  the  days  of  Pheid6n^     The  second  Messenian  war  will 

second  war, 

filial  ^^^  *  Regpectmg  the  position  of  the  Eleians  and  Pisate  during  the  second 

Messenian  war,  there  is  confusion  in  the  different  statements :  as  they 
cannot  aU  be  reconciled,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  choice. 

That  the  Eleians  were  allies  of  Sparta,  and  the  Pisatans  of  Messenia 
and  that  the  contests  of  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  mixed  up  vnth  those 
of  Elis  and  Pisa  about  the  agonothesia  of  the  Olympic  games,  is  con- 
formable to  one  distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  pp.  355, 358),  and  to 
the  passage  in  Phavorinus  Y.AvyeUis,Biid  is  moreover  indirectly  sustained 
by  the  view  given  in  Pausanias  respecting  the  relations  between  Elis 
and  Pisa  (vi.  22,  2),  whereby  it  clearly  appears  that  the  agonothesia  was 
a  matter  of  standing  dispute  between  the  two,  until  the  Pisatans  were 
finally  crushed  by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantaleon. 
Farther,  this  same  view  is  really  conformable  to  another  passage  in 
Strabo,  which,  as  now  printed,  appears  to  contradict  it,  but  which  is 
recognised  by  Miiller  and  others  as  needing  correction,  though  the  cor- 
rection which  they  propose  seems  to  me  not  the  best.  The  passage 
(viii.  p.  362)  stands  thus :  nXcoraxif  d*  hroKifuiia-aif  (Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians)  dtck  ras  airoarao'tii  r&v  M€a-<nfvi»v,  Trjv  /xiv  oSp  irpo- 
rqv  icardiCTria-iv  avr&v  <^i;o"l  Tvpraios  iv  rots  woirjfuKn  Kara  roifs  t&p 
iraripnov  varepat  y€V€<r$ai'  r^v  di  devrcpoi^,  Ka6^  ^v  ik6fJLitvoi  wmiaxow 
'HXccovf  Koi  'Apytiovs  Koi  nia-aTas  an€Grfja'a»,  'Apicadoiy  /mv  'Apum^ 
KpoTTfv  rhv  'OpxofUvov  ficuriXea  irap€Xpp4wop  orpartjy^v,  TluraT&p  dc  Ilav- 
raXfdpTa  t6v  'Ofi^aXicovor*  ^pUa  ijificip  (xMs  arpartfyvja'ai  t6p  irAc/iov 
Tols  Acuct^fioviois,  &c.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  enumeration  of, 
allies,  the  Arcadians  ought  to  have  been  included ;  accordingly  both 
O.  Miiller  and  Mr.  Clinton  (ad  annum  672  b.c.)  agree  in  altering  the 
passage  thus:  they  insert  the  words  Ka\  '^ApKabas  after  the  word 
*HXriovff,  so  that  both  Eleians  and  Pisatans  ap^tewr  as  allies  of  Mes- 
senia at  once.  I  submit  that  this  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  passage  of  Strabo  previously  noticed :  the  proper  way  of  alter- 
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thus  stand  as  beginning  somewhere  about  the  33rd 
Olympiad,  or  648  b.c,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  seventeen  years ;  according 
to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty  years'. 

ing  the  passage  is  (in  my  judgment)  to  substitute  the  woTd^Apxadar 
in  place  of  the  word  '  HX  r  i o  vr,  which  makes  the  two  passages  of  Strabo 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  hardly  does  greater  violence  to  the  text. 

As  opposed  to  the  view  here  adopted,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  (iv.  15,  4)  which  numbers  the  Eleians  among  the 
allies  of  Messenia,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  Pisatse.  The  affirmation 
of  Julius  Africanus  (ap.  Eusebium  Chronic,  i.  p.  145,  that  the  Pisate 
revolted  from  EUs  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  and  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  themselves  until  01.  52,  for  twenty-two  successive  ceremonies) 
is  in  contradiction — first,  with  Pausanias  (vi.  22, 2),  which  appears  to  me 
a  clear  and  valuable  statement,  from  its  particular  reference  to  the  three 
non-Olympiads — secondly,  with  Pausanias  (v.  9,  4),  when  the  Eleians 
in  the  50th  Olympiad  determine  the  number  of  Hellanodikse.  I  agree 
with  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  t.  iii.  p.  47)  in  setting  aside  the  passage  of 
Julius  Africanus  :  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  p.  253)  is  displeased  with  Corsini 
for  this  suspicion,  but  he  himself  virtually  does  the  same  thing,  for  in 
order  to  reconcile  Jul.  Africanus  with  Pausanias,  he  introduces  a  sup 
position  quite  difierent  from  what  is  asserted  by  either  of  them ;  t.  e.  a 
joint  agonothesia  by  Eleians  and  Pisatans  together.  This  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  me  gratuitous  and  inadmissible  :  Afiricanus  him- 
self meant  to  state  something  quite  different,  and  I  imagine  him  to  have 
been  misled  by  an  erroneous  authority.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann. 
660  B.C.  to  580  B.C. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Ser&Num.  Vind,p.548;  Pausan.  iv.  15, 1 ;  iv.  17,3; 
iv.  23,  2. 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  the  first,  are  points  respecting  which  also  there  is  irrecon- 
cileable  discrepancy  of  statement ;  we  can  only  choose  the  most  pro- 
bable :  see  the  passages  collected  and  canvassed  in  O.  Miiller  (Dorians, 
i.  7y  1 1,  and  in  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  257). 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  second  war  lasted  firom  b.c.  685-668, 
and  there  was  an  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  war  of  39 
years.  Justin  (iii.  5)  reckons  an  interval  of  eighty  years;  Eusebius  an 
interval  of  ninety  years.  The  main  evidence  is  the  passage  of  Tyrtieus, 
wherein  that  poet,  speaking  during  the  second  war,  says,  "  The  fathers 
of  our  iathers  conquered  MessSn^." 

Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  to  the  view  of  Pausanias ;  he  sup- 
poses that  the  real  date  is  only  six  years  lower  (679-662).     But  I  agree 
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Punish- 
ment of 
the  traitor 
Aristo- 
kratefl, 
king  of  the 
Arcadian 
Orcboroe- 
nus. 


MaDy  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their 
country  after  this  second  conquest  are  said  to  have 
found  shelter  and  sympathy  among  the  Arcadians, 
who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage ;    and  who  moreover 
punished  severely  the  treason  of  Aristokrat^,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  in  abandoning  the  Messenians  at 
the  battle  of  the  Trench.     That  perfidious  leader 
was  put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned,  while  the 
crime  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  farther  com- 
memorated by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen 
near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lykseus  in  Arcadia.     The 
inscription  doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kalli- 
sthenSs,  in  the  generation  after  the  restoration  of 
MessSnS.     But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  story  of  AristokratSs,  we  are  unable  to  de- 


with  Clavier  (Histoire  des  Premiers  Temps  de  la  Grdce,  t.  ii.  p.  2^) 
and  O.  MiiUer  (1.  c.)  in  thinking  that  an  interval  of  thirty-nine  years  is 
too  short  to  suit  the  phrase  of  fathers^  fathers.  Speaking  in  the  present 
year  (1846),  it  would  not  be  held  proper  to  say,  "  The  fathers  of  our 
fathers  carried  on  the  war  between  1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens:" 
we  should  rather  say,  "  The  &thers  of  our  &thers  carried  on  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  the  Seven  Years'  war."  An  age  is  marked  by  its  mature 
and  even  elderly  members — by  those  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  here  with  O.  Miiller,  against  Mr.  Clinton,  I  also 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  best  mark  which  we  possess  of  the 
date  of  the  second  Messenian  war  is  the  statement  respecting  Pantale6n  : 
the  34th  Olympiad,  which  Pantale6n  celebrated^  probably  fell  within 
the  time  of  the  war ;  which  would  thus  be  brought  down  much  later 
than  the  time  assigned  by  Pausanias,  yet  not  so  far  down  as  that  named 
by  Eusebius  and  Justin :  the  exact  year  of  its  commencement,  however, 
we  have  no  means  of  fixing. 

Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the  Fragments  of  the  lost  Books  of  Dio- 
dorus,  thinks  that  that  historian  placed  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  in  the  35th  Olympiad  (b.c.  640)  (Krebs,  Lectiones  Dio- 
dore«,  p.  254-260). 
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termine' :  the  son  of  AristokratSs,  named  Aristo- 
dfimus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have 
reigned  afterwards  at  Orchomenus*.  That  which 
stands  strongly  marked  is,  the  sympathy  of  Arca- 
dians and  Messenians  against  Sparta — a  sentiment 
which  was  in  its  full  vigour  at  the  time  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Messfinfi. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated 
by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the    Messenians. 
Such  of  them  as  remained  in  the  country  were  re-  spartans 
duced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  w2nS^ 
that  which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  en-  JaygeL. 
dured  between  the  first  war  and  the  second.  In  after- 
times,  the  whole  territory  which  figures  on  the  map 
as  Messenia, — south  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  west- 
ward of  the  summit  of  Taygetus, — appears  as  sub- 
ject to  Sparta,  and  as  forming  the  western  portion  of 
Laconia ;  distributed  (in  what  proportion  we  know 
not)  between  Pericekic  towns  and  Helot  villages. 
By  what  steps,  or  after  what  degree  of  farther  resist- 
ance,  the  Spartans  conquered  this  country  we  have 
no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  they  made  over 
Asin6  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic 
peninsula  and  Moth6nS  to  the  fugitives  from  Nau- 
plia^.     Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  serious  revolt  from 
Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years  afterwards*, 

'  Diodor.  zv.  &6 ;  Polyb.  W.  33,  who  quotes  Kallisthen^s ;  PauB.  viii. 
5,  8.  Neither  the  inscription,  as  cited  by  Polybius,  nor  the  allusion 
in  Plutarch  (De  Ser&  Numin.  Vindict4,  p.  548),  appear  to  fit  the  narra- 
tiTC  of  Pausanias,  for  both  of  them  imply  secret  and  long- concealed 
treason,  tardily  brought  to  light  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods; 
whereas  Pausanias  describes  the  treason  of  Aristokrat^s  at  the  battle  of 
the  Trench  as  palpable  and  flagrant. 

'  Herakleid.  Pontic,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  94. 

'  Pauaan.  iv.  24,  2;  iv.  34,  6;  iv.  36,  2.  *  Thucyd.  i.  101. 
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subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, — a  revolt  which 
Sparta,  after  serious  efforts,  succeeded  in  crushing, 
so  that  the  territory  remained  in  her  power  until 
her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the  foundation 
ofMessSnS  by  Epameinondas.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains — especially  of  the  central  portion  near  the 
river  Pamisus,  so  much  extolled  by  observers,  mo- 
dern as  well  as  ancient — rendered  it  an  acquisition 
highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other,  it  must 
of  course  have  been  formally  partitioned  among 
the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probable  that  different  and 
successive  allotments  were  made,  according  as  the 
various  portions  of  territory,  both  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west  of  Taygetus,  were  conquered.  Of  all 
this  we  have  no  information  \ 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are 
known  to  us,  we  may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in 
making  two  remarks.  Both  were  tedious,  pro- 
The  Mewe-  tractcd,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results 
rians  had  of  War  wcrc  thcu  gathered,  and  adding  one  addi- 
der^7e"for-  tioual  iUustratiou  to  prove  how  much  the  rapid  and 
— uved^tn**  instantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  by 
■mall  town-  thc  Doriaus,  which  the  Herakleid  legend  sets  forth, 

ships  and 

▼iiiages.  is  contradicted  by  historical  analogy.  Both  were 
characterised  by  a  similar  defensive  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Messenians — ^the  occupation  of  a 
mountain  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of 

^  Pausanias  says,  rffv  yxv  SKkiiv  MtavTivlav,  irX^y  rrjs  ^Ktrivamv,  avroi 
di(\6yxavov,  &c.  (It.  24,  2.) 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  King  Polydoros,  leader  of  the  Spar- 
tans during  the  first  Messenian  war,  he  is  asked,  whether  he  is  really 
taking  arms  against  his  brethren,  to  which  he  replies,  "No;  I  am 
only  marching  to  the  unallotted  portion  of  the  territory."  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm.  Lakonic.  p.  231.) — errl  rffv  aKKrjpcarov  x'^P^' 
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it  for  the  special  purpose  and  resistance — Ith6md 
(which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a  small  town 
upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their 
principal  town  StenyklSrus,  nor  any  other  town  in 
their  country,  was  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  be 
calculated  to  stand  a  siege;  that  there  were  no 
walled  towns  among  them  analogous  to  Mykense 
and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  that  perhaps  what  were  called  towns  were, 
like  Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages. 
The  subsequent  state  of  Helotism  into  which  they 
were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this  dispersed 
village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  Rcjjtions 

/•■ma-  .  %     °^  "^"^  *"^ 

counterpart  and  sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  ehs. 
Sparta.  Unwilling  subjects  themselves^  the  Pisa- 
tans  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and 
their  king  Pantaledn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
combined  force,  had  gained  so  great  a  temporary 
success,  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of  the  agono- 
thesia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one 
Olympic  ceremony,  in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though 
again  reduced  to  their  condition  of  subjects,  they 
manifested  dispositions  to  renew  their  revolt  at  the 
48th  Olympiad,  under  Damophdn,  the  son  of  Pan- 
taledn, and  the  Eleians  marched  into  their  country 
to  put  them  down,  but  were  persuaded  to  retire  by 
protestations  of  submission.  At  length,  shortly 
afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother  of  Damo- 
phdn, a  serious  revolt  broke  out.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dyspontium  and  the  other  villages  in  the  Pisatid, 
assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skillus  and  the  other 
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towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Elis  ;  but  their  strength  was  inadequate  to 
the  undertaking.  They  were  completely  conquered  ; 
Dyspontium  was  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  from  whence  most  of 
them  emigrated  to  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and 
ApoUonia  in  Epirus.     The  inhabitants  of  Makistus 
and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes, 
while  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject 
to  Elis  than  it  had  been  before.     These  incidents 
seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  50th  Olympiad, 
or  B.C.  580 ;    and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her 
Perioekid  territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that 
of  Sparta ^     The  separate  denominations  both  of 
Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more  merged 
in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis :  the  town  of  Le- 
preum  alone,  in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained 
a  separate  name  and  a  sort  of  half-autonomy  down 
fhT'pS;a'«r^  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without 
•ndTriphy-  perpetual  struggles  against  the  Eleians^.     But  to- 
lonomy—    wards  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  po- 
rn afie"*'    litical  interests  of  Lacedsemon  had  become  consi- 
uTneVbJ'     derably  changed,  and  it  was  to  her  advantage  to 
the  political  maintain  the  independence  of  the  subordinate  states 

interest  of  *^ 

8p*rta.  ,  p^^^n  vi.  22,  2 ;  v.  6,  3 ;  ▼.  10,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  366-55?. 

The  temple  in  honour  of  Zeu§  at  Olympia  was  first  erected  by  the 
Eleians  out  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  (Pausan.  y.  10,  2). 

'  Thucyd.  y.  31.  £yen  Lepreum  is  characterised  as  Eleian,  how- 
ever (Aristoph.  Ayes,  149) :  compare  also  Steph.  Byz.  y.  Tpt^vXto,  f 
*HX4f. 

Even  in  the  sixth  Olympiad  an  inhabitant  of  Dyspontium  is  proclaimed 
as  yictor  at  the  stadium,  under  the  denomination  of  "  an  Eleian  from 
Dyspontium ;"  proclaimed  by  the  Eleians  of  course — ^the  like  in  the  27th 
Olympiad :  see  Stepban.  Byz.  v.  ^v<nr6vTiovy  which  shows  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pisatid  cannot  have  rendered  themselves  independent 
of  Elis  in  the  26th  Olympiad,  as  Strabo  alleges  (viii.  p.  366). 
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against  the  superior :  accordingly,  we  find  her  at 
that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of  Lepreum. 
From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian 
towns  by  Elis,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having 
happened  in  his  time,  arose,  we  do  not  know ;  the 
fact  seems  to  indicate  a  continual  yearning  for  their 
original  independence,  which  was  still  commemo- 
rated, down  to  a  much  later  period,  by  the  ancient 
Amphiktyony  at  Samikum  in  Triphylia  in  honour 
of  Poseiddn — a  common  religious  festival  frequented 
by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Makistus,  who  sent  round  proclama- 
tion of  a  formal  truce  for  the  holy  period  \  The  La- 
cedaemonians, after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  for- 
mally upheld  the  independence  of  the  Triphylian 
towns  against  Elis,  and  seem  to  have  countenanced 
their  endeavours  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arca- 
dian aggregate,  which  however  was  never  fully  ac- 
complished. Their  dependence  on  Elis  became 
loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never  wholly  shaken 
off*. 

>  Herodot.  iv.  149;  Stnbo,  ▼iii.  p.  343. 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  77 :  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iii.  2,  23,  26. 

It  was  about  this  period  probably  that  the  idea  of  the  local  epony- 
mus,  Triphylus,  son  of  Arkas,  was  first  introduced  (Polyb.  iv.  77). 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CONQUESTS  OF  SPARTA  TOWARDS  ARCADIA  AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  fkr 
as  our  imperfect  evidence  permits,  how  Sparta 
came  into  possession  both  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down  to 
its  mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  west- 
ward. Her  progress  towards  Arcadia  and  ArgoKs 
is  now  to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct  her  to  that 
position  which  she  occupied  during  the  reign  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-340  B.c, — a 
time  when  she  had  reached  the  maximum  of  her 
territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fessedly the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Ar- 
cadia, had  never  received  any  immigrants  from 
without.  Its  indigenous  inhabitants — a  strong  and 
hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  miBMffOQS 
Hellenic  tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant 
hive  for  mercenary  traopt'-irwere  Amoog  the  radest 
state  of  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the  longest 
period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of 
petty  hill-villages,  each  independent  of  the  other ; 
while  the  union  of  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name 
(though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices,  such  as 

^  Hennippus  ap.  Athenee.  i.  p.  27.    'Avdpatrod*  €k  ^pvyias,  aar^  ^ 
*ApKabias  hriKovpovs*  Also  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 23.  frXcioroy  de  ^vXoy 
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the  festival  of  the  Lyksean  Stetts,  of  Despoina, 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Ddmitdr^  and  of  Artemis 
HymitiaO  was  more  loose  and  Ineffisctive  than  that 
of  Greeks  generally^  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponne*- 
iuSi  The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  deno* 
minated  by  thi^  Aames  of  regions^  coiacidsnt  with 
certain  ethnical  subdivisions* — the  Azanes,  the  Par« 
rhasiiy  the  Msenalii  (adjoining  Mount  MaBUolus),  the 
fiutnftstii  the  iBgytee,  the  Skiritaa',  &o«  Some  oon* 
siderable  towns  however  there  were«— aggregations 
of  villages  or  demes  which  had  been  once  autono^ 
mous.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Tegea  and 
Mantineia,  bordering  on  Laconiaand  Argolis-'^^r** 
chomenus,  Phenens,  and  Stymphalus,  towards  the 
north<-east)  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius— Klei« 
t6r  and  Hersa^  westward,  where  the  country  is 
divided  from  Elis  and  Triphylia  by  the  woody 

^  Fansan.  viii.  6,  7 ;  tiii.  37,  6 ;  viii.  39^  2.  Xetiias,  one  of  the  ge- 
nandi  of  Qreek  meroB^piMft  in  tii«  aeivioe  of  Oynu  the  yotttigcr*  a  ss* 
tive  of  the  Panrh«tian  district  in  Arcadia,  celehrates  with  peat  aolem- 
nity,  during  the  inarch  upward,  the  festival  and  games  of  the  Lykeea 
(Z^noph.  Anahaa.  i.  2)  10;  eomptre  tindar^  Olyttip.  hi,  149). 

Many  of  the  forests  in  Arcadia  eontaiBed  ndfe  only  wild  bo$n»  bM(k 
hears,  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (viii.  23,  4). 

*  Pmaiai.  viiL  86»  6 1  Sirabo,  viii.  p.  388. 

Some  geographers  distiihuted  the  Arcadiaoa  into  thiw  sabdivitiiNiii 
Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapezuntii.  Azan  passed  for  the  son  of  Ajdis, 
and  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  paternal  inheritanoe  was  laid  to  have 
eaatmaM  uimdeuA  towns  (/kg  tfkaxw  'A{$y).  flte|ilian.  Byz.  v.  'Afapia 
-'^Uappaala,  SiMt&r  soHtts  tiie  ehiif  plaHi  in  Asaaiay  aa  for  aa  wa 
ooB  iflfer  firom  gonealogy  (Pakisan*  viiL  4,  2, 3).  Psbiib  or  Pttos,  from 
wheiuiet^  Atadka  siiitor  of  th6  daughter  of  Kki^^ 
m1/^  was  het«Mii  SJoitte  and  Ps^is  (Hotod.  vL  127  $  P^uis.  viii  fl3»  6). 
A  2>di{lhiaB  orade*  howevar,  raokons  tha  inhihitanta  of  Phigalsia,  in 
Hm  aoit&^Aostem  eomsr  of  Areadii»  atnong  the  Aaanea  (Pans.  viii. 
42,3). 

line  haiial^filaioa  of  Aioas  waa  aof^oaed  to  be  on  Mount  Mmudoa 
(Ptaa.fiiL9,2). 

2q2 
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mountains  of  PholAe  and  Eryinanthus — and  Phiga* 
leia,  on  the  south-western  border  near  to  Messeaia. 
The  most  powerful  c^  all  were  Tegea  and  ACanti- 
neia^ — contermmous  towns,  nearly  equal  in  ibrce^ 
dividing  between  them  the  cold  and  high  plain  of 
Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious 
torrents  which  only  escapes  through  katabotlira. 
To  regulate  the  efflux  of  this  water,  was  a  difficult 
task,  requiring  friendly  co-operation  of  both  the 
towns :  and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought 
on  a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  inun* 
dated  the  territory  of  its  neighbour  as  one  means 
of  annoyance.    The  power  of  Tegea,  which  had 
grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  origi- 
nally separate',  appears  to  have  been  more  andeot 
than  that  of  its  rival;   as  we  may  judge  from 
its  splendid  heroic  pretensions  connected  with  the 
name  of  Echemus,  and  from  the  post  conceded  to 
its  hoplites  in  joint   Peloponneiyan   armaments, 
which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians^.    If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo 
asserts^,  that  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 

1  Thuqrd.  v.  65.  Ck>mpue  the  description  of  the  ground  in  Professor 
Ross  (Beisen  im  Peloponnes.  iv.  7)- 

'  Slrabo,  viii.  p.  337. 

'  Herodot.  iz.  27. 

^  Strabo,  L  c.  Mantineift  is  reckoned  among  the  oldest  eities  of 
Aicftdia  (Polyb.  iL  54).  Both  Mantineia  and  Orchomenns  bad  origi- 
nally occupied  very  lofty  hill  sites,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale,  lower  down,  nearer  to  the  plain  (Pausan.  riii.  8, 3;  12, 4;  13, 2). 

In  regard  to  the  relations,  during  the  eariy  historical  period,  between 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  there  is  a  new  fragment  of  Diodorus  (smong 
those  recently  published  by  Didot  out  of  the  Ezoerpta  in  the  Escnrial 
library.  Fragment.  Historic.  Ghnecor.  yol.  ii.  p.  riii.).  The  Argeians  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta ;  and  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  loss  and  suffering,  had  regained  such  portions  of  Arcadia 
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Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separate  Demes,  was 
brought  about  by  the  Argeians— 'We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  latter  adopted  this  proceeding 
as  a  means  of  providing  some  check  upon  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Tegea.  The  plain  common 
to  Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  wintry  heights  of  Msenalus^  beyond  which, 
as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  Messenia,  and 
Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small 
and  unimportant  townships  or  villages — without 
any  considerable  town,  before  the  important  step 
taken  by  Epameinondas  in  founding  Megalopolis,  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  moun- 
taineers of  these  regions  who  joined  Epameinondas 
before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (at  a  time  when 
Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were 
opposed  to  him)  were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks 
in  equipment,  that  they  still  carried  as  their  chief 
weapon,  in  plac^  of  the  spear,  nothing  better  than 
the  ancient  club^. 

as  she  had  conquered.  The  king  of  Argos  restored  this  recovered  ter- 
ritory to  the  Arcadians :  hut  the  Argeians  generally  were  angry  that  he 
did  not  retain  it  and  distribute  it  among  them  as  a  reward  for  their 
losses  in  the  contest.  They  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  king>  who 
was  forced  to  flee,  and  take  refuge  at  Tegea. 

We  have  nothing  to  illustrate  this  fragment,  nor  do  we  know  to  what 
king,  date,  or  erents,  it  rehites. 

>  MMvdkbj  iiv<rx^lf^pog  (Delphian  Oracle,  ap.  Pans,  viii.  9,  2). 

*  Xenophon,  in  describing  the  ardour  with  which  Epameinondas  in- 
spired his  soldiers  before  this  final  battle^  says  (yii.  5,  20),  wpoBvfims 
fiiv  cXevxovyro  oi  bnrut  rh  Kpavrf,  jccXcvoi^op  cKtcyov*  €ir€ypa<^ovro 
dc  KoiX  T&p  'ApKobwy  ^irXtrai,  p6va\a  txoprtif,  &s  Oijpaio  i  tivrtv 
wd»T€s  dc  tfKoy&yro  Koi  'kSyxos  ica\  fuixaipa£^  Kat  ikafiirpvpovro  ras 
dtnribas. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these  Arcadian  clubmen  should  have 
possessed  a  shield  and  a  full  panoply.  The  language  of  Xeuophon  in 
calling  them  hoplites,  and  the  term  cVcypa^oyro  (properly  referring  to 
the  inscription  on  the  shield)  appear  to  be  conceiyed  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
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2^^       Both  Togia  mid  Mantintia  held  seToral  of 
^w"rfbi     ^^^^^^  Arcadian  towmhlpa  near  thorn  io  a  sort  of 
Aictdiao     dependoQce,  add  woro  Anxiottt  to  exteod  thki  em- 
fm'die      pira  over  others :  doriQg  the  PelopontieBiaii  war,  w« 
£^^^  iod  the  Mantiofians  estahlilhiiig  abd  garritooitts 
^^         a  fortrefts  at  Kypaela  among  the  Parrhant,  near  tha 
Qite  in  which  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built'. 
But  at  this  period »  Sparta,  as  the  polltioal  ohierf  of 
Hellas — having  a  strong  interest  in  keepiog  all  (Jia 
Grecian  towns,  small  and  great,  as  much  isolated 
from  eaoh  other  as  possible,  and  in  cheeking   all 
schemes  for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies-^ 
stood  forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy 
of  these  smaller  Arcadians  and  drove  back  the  Man«- 
tineians  within  their  own  limits'.     At  a  somewhat 
later  period^  during  the  acm^  of  her  power,  a  faw 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  she  even  pro*^ 
ceeded  to  the  extreme  length  of  breaking  up  tha 
unity  of  Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walla  to  ba 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  pareelled 
into  their  five  original  Demes — a  violept  arrange* 
ment  which  the  turn  of  political  events  very  sooti 
reversed".     It  was  not  until  after   the  battle   of 
Leuktra  and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  mea% 

temptuous  sneering,  proceeding  from  XeBophon'i  iiu«o^ThelMii  tm^ 
dencies  s  "  the  Arcfulian  hopUtes  with  th^ir  cluba  put  themtelvet  for- 
ward to  be  as  good  as  the  Thebana."  That  theae  tendend^  of  Seno- 
phon  show  themselves  in  ezpreaaiQiis  very  unbeoomipg  to  tbe  dignity 
of  history  (though  euiioua  as  eyidencea  of  the  time),  im^  ^  aeon  fay 
m  5,  12,  where  he  aayaof  the  Thebana — cyniv^  b^olvvp  wpdovrtu 

>  Thucyd.  V.  33,  47,  81. 

^  Thiusyd*  1.  c.  Ompare  the  instraetiTe  ipeeoh  of  KMgente  ti^e 
envoylfrom  ;A^tbu«»  addressed  to  the  .I<aeedignHW}in«j  «•«•  %3 
(Xen,  Hellen,  v,  8, 16-16). 

'  3C«n9ph.  QeUen.  t.  %  1-6  j  IKodor.  xr.  IS,    . 
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sares  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  an  Arcadian 
political  confederacy^ ;  and  even  then  the  jealousies 
of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and 
short-lived.  The  great  permanent  change,  the  esta- 
blishment of  Megalopolis,  was  accomplished  by  the 
ascendency  of  Epameinondas.  Forty  petty  Arcadian 
townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Moenalus,  were  aggregated  into  the  new  city : 
the  jealousies  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Kleit6r, 
were  for  a  while  suspended ;  and  oekists  came  from 
all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  the  Mae- 
nalil  and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new 
establishment  a  genuine  Pan«Arcadian  character'. 
It  was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a 
powerful  city  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Mes« 
senia,  rescuing  the  Arcadian  townships  from  their 
dependence  on  Sparta,  and  imparting  to  them  po- 
litical interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them 
both  a  check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support 
to  the  re*established  Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  for  one  moment  to  events  long 
posterior  in  the  order  of  time  (Megalopolis  was 
founded  in  370  b.c),  in  order  that  he  may  under* 
stand,   by  contrast,  the  general  course   of  those 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  10-11 ;  vii.  1,  23-25. 

^  Pausan.  viii.  27»  5.  No  oekist  is  mentioned  from  Orchomeniu, 
tbongh  three  of  the  petty  townships  contrilnUing  iovpreXodpra)  to  Or- 
chomenus  were  embodied  in  the  new  city.  The  fend  between  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  was  bitter  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  5^  11-22).  Orchomenus  and  Hlrna  both  opposed  the  poli- 
tical confederation  of  Arcadia. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  imip  MiyaKoiroXir&v,  strongly  attests 
the  importaiice  of  this  city»  especially  c.  10 — e^v  /x€P  aanuptBwn  Koi 
buiiKur$&a'Uf,  laxvpoif  AoKtbaifiovlois  €v6vs  iariP  tlvai,  &c. 
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incidents  of  the   earlier   time,  where  diiect    ao* 
EncTMch-    counts  are  wanting.     The  northern  boandary    of 
Sparta        the  Spartan  territory  was  formed  by  scHne  or   tlie 
^^em      many  small  Arcadian  townships  or  districts,  seve- 
Jj'^iSSt.   ™1  ^^  which  were  suocessively  conqnered  by    the 
Spartans  and  incorporated  with   their  dominion, 
though  at  what  precise  time  we  are  unable  to  say. 
We  are  told  that  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephemr 
and  ward  of  Lykurgus,  took  iEgys,  and  that  lie 
also  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  sio* 
gular  ill-success^  for  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner' :  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans  todc  Phi- 
galeia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  but  were 
driven  out  again  by  the   neighbouring   Arcadian 
Oresthasians^.    During  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cordially  second* 
ing  the  Messenians :  and  it  may  seem  perhaps  sin- 
gular, that  while  neither  Mantineia  nor  Tegea  are 
mentioned  in  this  war,  the  more  distant  town  of 
Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokratds,  takes  the 
lead.     But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us 
with  so  poetical  a  colouring,  that  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  the  times  to 
which  they  are  referred. 

CEnus"  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Spartans  in  the  days  of  AJkman :  moreover  the 
district  called  Skiritis,  bordering  on  the  territory 
of  Tegea — as  well  as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the 
westward,  and  Karyae  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
eastward, of  Skiritis — forming  all  together  the  entire 

■  Pausan.  iii.  2^  6;  iii.  7,  3;  Tiii.  48,  3. 

«  Pausan.  viii.  39,  2. 

'  Alkman,  Fr.  15,  Welcker;  Strabo,  x.  p.  446. 
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northern  frontier  of  Sparta  and  all  occupied  by  Ar^  UniucceM. 
cadian  inhabitants — ^had  been  conquered  and  made  tempM  of 
part  of  the  Spartan  territory*  before  600  b.c.     And  Sns^iSSlMt 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  ^*«^ 
kings  Leon  and  HegesiklSs  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent 
to  ask  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on 
their  enterprise^.     The  priestess  dismissed  their 
wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of 
Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the 
usual  equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  for- 
tune against  Tegea.     Flushed  with  their  course  of 
previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the  favourable 
construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  against  Tegea 
with  such  satire  confidence  of  success,  as  to  carry 
with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their 
expected  prisoners.     But  the  result  was  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat.     They  were  repulsed  with  loss^ 
and  the  prisoners  whom  they  left  behind,  bound  in 

'  That  the  Skiritae  were  Arcadians  is  well-known  (Thuc.  ▼.  47; 
Steph.  Byz.  ▼.  Sfcipos) ;  the  possession  of  Belemina  was  disputed  wilJi 
Spiurta,  in  the  days  of  her  comparative  humiliation,  hy  the  Arcadians : 
see  Plutarch>  Kleomen^s,  4 ;  Pausan.  viii.  36,  4. 

Respecting  Karyie  (the  horder  town  of  Sparta,  where  the  iiafiarrfpia 
were  sacrificed,  Thnc  ▼.  66)  see  Phathu  Kapvdrtia — jo/vn)  *Aprc/M^^* 
ras  dc  Kapvas  'ApKddmv  oCaas  airmfwifro  AaK€lkufi6»toi. 

The  readiness  with  which  Earyie  and  the  Maleates  revolted  against 
Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  even  before  the  invasion  of  Laoonia 
by  the  Thebans,  exhibits  them  apparently  aa  conquered  foreign  de- 
pendencies of  Sparta,  without  any  kindred  of  race  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 
24-26 ;  vii.  1,  28).  Leuktron  in  the  Maleatis  seems  to  have  formed  a 
psrt  of  the  territoiy  of  Megalopolis  in  the  days  of  Rleomen^  III. 
(Plutarch,  Rleomends,  6) ;  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Sparta  towards  Mount  Lyksenm  (Thuc.  v.  53). 

'  Herod,  i.  66.  joara^pov^o-avrffff  *ApKad»y  Kpfatrcatrs  cZmu,  txp^pmf" 
fudCovro  ip  AeX^ouri  cVl  vrda-fi  r§  'ApKdb»¥  x^Pl* 
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the  very  ohidiis  whioh  their  own  army  had  bronght, 
were  constraiMd  to  servile  labour  on  the  plain  f%f 
Tegea— ^4he  words  of  the  oraele  being  thus  literally 
ftilflUed,  though  in  a  sense  different  fh>m  that  in 
whioh  the  LaeednmonianB  had  irst  understood 
them^ 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were 
constantly  unsuccessful  in  their  campaigns  agaifiet 
the  TegeanS)  and  this  strenuous  resistance  probably 
prevented  them  from  extending  their  conqueeta 
forther  among  the  petty  states  of  Aroadia. 
V'^l^^        ^t  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandridte  and 
the  oncie    Arist6,  the  successors  of  Leon  and  Hegesiklds  (about 
^pamui^    560  B.C.),  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply  to  a  question 
^  hm      At»n  the  Spaftans — which  of  the  gods  they  ou^t  to 
^^'^^^      propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious-^enjoined 
them  to  lind  and  oarry  to  Sparta  the  bones  of 
Orestte  son  of  Agamemnon.    After  a  yain  searoh, 
since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of  Orestte 
was  to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for 
more  specific  directions,  and  were  told  that  the 
son  of  Agamemnon  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a 
place  "  where  two  blasts  were  blowing  under  power- 
ful constraint,^— where  there  waa  stroke  and  couotor- 
stroke,  and  destruction  upon  destruction/'    These 
mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent. During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  liohas,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as 
the  moveable  police  of  the  country  under  the  ephors, 
visited  the  place,  and  entered  the  forge  of  a  black* 

^  Herod,  i.  67  $  Pttuiui.  iii.  d,  6;  vm.  45,  2. 
Hcvodotus  saw  the  idttitHsd  diains  toi^ieiidtd  ia 
Alea  at  Tegea. 
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Bmith— who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
oonYersation,  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer 
court  he  bad  recently  disooYered  a  coffin  contain^ 
ing  a  body  seven  cubits  long;  astounded  at  the 
ei^ti  he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck 
Lichas  that  the  gigantic  relio  of  aforetime  could  be 
itothing  else  but  the  corpse  of  Orestds,  and  he  felt 
assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accurately 
the  indications  of  the  oracle  were  verified]  for 
there  were  the  *^  two  blasts  blowing  by  constraint," 
in  the  two  beUows  of  the  blacksmith :  there  was 
Ihe  ''  stroke  and  counter*stroke  "  in  his  hammer 
and  anvil,  as  well  as  the  ''destruction  upon  de- 
struction" in  the  murderous  weapons  which  he 
was  forging.  Jiobas  said  nothing,  but  returned  to 
Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  authorities,  who,  by  a  concerted  scheme, 
banished  him  under  a  pretended  criminal  aoousa- 
tion.  He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea^  under  the 
guise  of  an  ei^ile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to 
let  to  him  the  premiseSi  and  when  he  found  him- 
self in  possession,  dug  up  and  carried  off  to  Sparta 
the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero^ 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  Their  ope- 
character  of  the  contest  was  changed ;  the  Spartans  ^''^t  Te- 
found  themselves  constantly  victorious  over  the  more**!^^* 
Tegeans.    But  it  does  not  seem  that  these  vie*  ^^'^. 
tories  led  to  Any  positive  result,  though  they  might  ^JJj^* 
perhaps  serve  to  enforce  the  practical  conviction  of  her  inde- 
Spartan  superiority  ;  for  the  territory  of  Tegea  re-  ^^  *°^* 
mained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  noway  re* 
strained.     During  the  Persian  invasion  Tegea  ap- 

»  Herod,  i.  69-70. 
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pears  as  the  willing  ally  of  Lacedaemon,  and  as  the 
second  military  power  in  thePeloponnesas^ ;  and  ^re 
may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous 
resistance  of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  La- 
cedaemonians from  extending  their  empire  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian  communities.  These 
latter  always  maintained  their  independence,  though 
acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding  power  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as 
to  the  disposal  of  their  military  force.    And  the 
influence  which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over  all  Ar* 
cadia  was   one  main  item  in   her  power,  never 
seriously  shaken  until  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  which 
took  away  her  previous  means  of  ensuring  success 
and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers^ 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power 

of  Sparta  on  her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it 

remains  to  mention  her  acquisitions  on  the  eastern 

S*sS^*'  and  north-eastern  side,  tow^s  Argos.     Originally 

towards      (as  hss  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province 

conquest  of  of  KynuHa  and  the  Thyreatis,  but  also  the  whole 

by'sj^rtL    coast  down  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  had  either 

been  part  of  the  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged  to 

the  Argeian  confederacy.     We  learn  from  'Hero- 

dotus^,  that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from 

Croesus  king  of  Lydia  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece 

(about  547  b.c),  the  whole  of  this  territory  had 

fallen  into  the  power  of  Sparta ;  but  how  long  be- 

^  Herod,  ix.  26. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.  '"Qamp  *ApKab€s^  orov  fjLtff  vfimp  ukti, 
rd  T€  avT&v  aACovtn  Koi  rh  iXk^rpia  &pnd(wiri,  &c. 

This  was  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians  about  toi  years  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

*  Herod,  i.  82. 
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fore;  or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we  have  no  informa* 
tion.  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the 
27th  Olympiad  or  669  b.c,  at  Hysise,  on  the  road 
between  Argos  and  Tegea\  At  that  time  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  Kynnria  could  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spartans — so  that  we  must  refer 
the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  cen- 
tury ;  though  Pausanias  places  it  much  earlier,  du« 
ring  the  reign  of  Theopompus' — and  Eusebius  con* 
nects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival 
called  Gymnopsedia  at  Sparta  in  678  b.c. 

About  the  year  547  B.C.,  the  Argeians  made  an  Battle  of 
eflbrt  to  reconquer  Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  lea  chai^* 
to  a  combat  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Gre-  f^^  ^ 
cian  heroism.     It  was  agreed  between  the  two  J^^*^"* 
powers  that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should  decide  the 

pouetslon 

be  determined  by  a  combat  of  300  select  champions  of  the  Thy- 
on  each  side ;  the  armies  of  both  retiring,  in  order  ^olT^f 
to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted,  and  so  equal  ^^^*^^' 
was  the  valour  of  these  two  chosen  companies, 
that  the  battle  terminated  by  leaving  only  three 
of  them  alive^-^Alkdn6r  and  Chromius  among  the 
Argeians,  Othryadds  among  the  Spartans.    The 
two  Argeian  warriors  hastened  home  to  report  their 
victory^,  but  Otbryad^s  remained  on  the  field,  carried 
off  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan 
camp,  and  kept  his  position  until  he  was  joined  by 
his  countrjmen  the  next  morning.     Both  Argos 
and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for  their  respective 
champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was  decided 
by  a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 

*  Pausan.  ii.  25>  1.  *  Pftntan.  iii.  7>  5. 
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the  cotiquerorst  though  not  without  mach  nlnxightmr 
OD  both  sides.    The  brave  Othryidds,  ashamed  to 
return  home  as  the  single  sorvivor  of  the  300|  Ml 
upon  his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battled 
ThyreitiB        Thisdefeat  decided  the  possessionof  Thyreai  which 


into 


poMeadon    did  uot  agalo  pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Gkecian 
eflfoiw^  history,  under  the  power  of  Argos.    The  prelimmary 
t^^'    duel  of  aOO,  with  its  uncertain  issue,  though  wdl- 
cover  it      established  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented 
by  the  Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  different  froin 
the  above  story,  which  seems  to  have  been  current 
among  the  Lacedemonians*.  But  the  most  remaik-i- 
able  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards--«when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  fsr  a 
renewal  of  the  then  expiring  truce**-the  Argeians, 
still  hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory,  de» 
dired  the  Lacedeemonians  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration ;  which  being  refused,  they  next  skipa^ 
lated  for  the  privilege  of  trying  the  point  in  dispute 

>  Heiod.  L  82;  Slirabo,  viii.  p«  376. 

'  The  Argeians  showed  at  Argos  a  statue  of  Perilaus,  son  of  Alk^dr, 
killing  OthryadSs  (Patisan.  ii.  20, 6  $  ii.  38,  5 :  comfiare  %.  9, 6,  and  the 
nSttenoea  in  Lareher  ad  Herodot.  i;  82).  The  namtiTt  of  Qkrfiut^ 
muB,  w  rpir^  ll€\ofr9vvffiriaKMv  (as  given  in  Pbitarch,  Parallel.  Hellenic 
p.  306),  is  different  in  many  respects. 

Ptonsanias  found  Hie  Thyreatis  in  posMtsioA  of  tlie  Argniani  (ii.  38»  S). 
The|r  t£Ad  him  thai  tlivey  had  raooveied  it  )tf  ad^a^daatifm  t  whan  or  hy 
whom  we  do  not  know :  it  seems  to  have  passed  back  to  Argos  before  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Kleomen^s  til.  at  Sparta  (220  B.C.),  Pdlyb.  it.  36. 

Strabo  afen  ngkoDi  fhuim  ai  Aigeian,  to  ths  nutk  0i  K^vim 
(viii.  p.  368),  though  in  his  other  passage  (p.  374),  seemingly  dted  from 
Ephorus,  it  is  treated  as  Lacedsemonian.  Compare  Kanso,  Sparta, 
voL  ii.  Bdlage  i.  p.  48. 

Euaefaius,  placing  tliis  duel  at  a  much  eariier  pariod  (OL  27#  % 
678  B.C.),  ascribes  the  first  foundation  of  the  Gymnopedia  at  Sparta  to 
the  desire  of  commemorating  the  event.  Pausanias  (iii.  7,  3)  places  it 
still  finrther  back,  in  tha  mgn  of  Theopompui. 
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by  a  dud  similar  to  the  former^  at  any  time  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  epidemic  die- 
ease.    The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Jjacedssmo* 
niand  acquiesced  in  this  proposition^  though  they 
thought  it  absurds  in  consequence  of  their  anxiety 
to  keep  their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time 
smooth  and  pacific.    But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in  which  Othryadte 
contended,  was  Considered  as  absurd  at  the  time 
when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age  immediately 
succeeding.     It  feU  in  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among  the  attributes  of 
the  early  Qreeks^i  and  also  with  various  legendary 
exploits,  such  as  the  single  combat  of  £chemus  atxd 
HyUus,  of  Mdanthus  and  Xanthus»  of  Menelaus 
and  Paris,  &c.    Moreover,  the  heroism  of  Othrya^ 
d£s  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopaadia^,  but 
also  elsewhere,  and  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
celebrated.    The  absurdity  attached  to  this  propo-  Aitendon 
siUon,  then^  during  the  Peloponnesian  war— in  the  ^i^!^ 
minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  ucfof  S^ 
sad  unchanging  people  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  ^^^ 
to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  political  mind,  at  and  >«i«<^  . 
after  the  Persian  war.     The  habit  of  political  cal^  ^  ampions. 
culation  had  made  such  deoided  progress  among 
them,  that  the  leading  states  especially  had  become 

*  Tliucyd.  V.  41.  Tois  hi  Aeuce^ifwvlois  t6  fxev  frp&rov  €S6k(i  fuopia 
thtn  taSkUf  Ivf aro  (tiniCfjuiw  yitp  wnvnn  t^^Apyog  ^tXioF  tx^*^)  |vr«i« 

'  Herodot.  vii.  9.  Compare  the  challenge  which  Herodotus  alleges 
to  have  been  prochiinuid  to  t^  Sparteoi  by  ]iafd(muis»  tbro^gb  A  he- 
raid,  jOBt  bef(m  tU  battte  ol  Pktea  (k.  48). 

*  AjkhfiiMB»sf.p.678. 
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familiarised  with  sometbing  like  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their 
obUgations.    How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of 
sagacity  was  daring  the  Persian  invasion,  will  ap- 
pear when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent  crisis 
of  Grecian  independence :  but  the  events  of  those 
days  were  well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  fa* 
ture,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had 
become  far  more  refined  politieal  schemers  than 
their  forefathers.     And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
proposition  to  settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel 
of  chosen  champions,  admissible  and  even  beco- 
ming a  century  before,  came  afterwards  to  be  de- 
rided as  childish. 
KynurUna        The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Hero- 
—Mddtobe  dotus  to  havc  been  lonians,  but  completely  dorised 
Jli^°but      through  their  long  subjection  to  Argos,  by  whom 
doriied.       jjj^y  y^^Q  governed  as  Perioeki.     Pausanias  gives  a 
different  account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces  to 
the  eponymous  hero  Kyniirus  son  of  Perseus :  but 
he  does  not  connect  them  with  the  Kynurians  whom 
he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia\     It  is  evident,  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their  primitive 
descent  were  nearly  efiaced.     He  says  they  were 
**  Omeates  and  Perioeki"  to  Argos ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Orneae  also,  whom  Argos 
had  reduced  to  the  same  dependent  condition, 
traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic  stock — 
Omeus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus^. 

^  Heiod.  viii.  73)  PRUian.  iii.  2,  2;  viii.  27,  3. 
'  Pausan.  ii.  25,  5.  Mannert  (Oeogmphie  to  Grieohen  und  Romer, 
Griechenland,  book  ii.  eh.  xix.  p.  618)  connects  the  Kynurians  of  Ar- 
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Strabo  seems  to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as 
occupying  originally,  not  only  the  frontier  district 
of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situated, 
but  also  the  north-western  portion  of  Argolis,  un- 
der the  ridge  called  Lyrkeium,  which  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Arcadian  territory  of  Stymphalus\ 
This  ridge  was  near  the  town  of  Orneae,  which  lay 
on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius; 
so  that  Strabo  thus  helps  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  that  the  Orneates  were  a  portion  of 
Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the  other 
Kynurians  in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and 
Perioeki,  and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  ^"i"„*^^ji^"g 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  we  may  presume  from  the  couthem 
large  booty  which  the  Argeians  got  from  it  during  Peioponne- 
the   Peloponnesian  war*)  was  the  last  territorial  ^i'to^, 
acquisition  made  by  Sparta.     She  was  now  pos-  spartam, 
sessed  of  a  continuous  dominion,  comprising  the  ^^'^ 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  on  the  west- 
ern  coast,  to  the  northern  boundary   of  Thyre- 
atis  on  the  eastern  coast.     The  area  of  her  terri- 
tory, including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  was  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula, all  governed  from  the  single  city^  and  for  the 

cadia  and  Argolis,  though  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  latter  were 
lonians :  he  gives  to  this  name  much  greater  importance  and  extension 
than  the  evidence  bears  out. 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  370 — 6''lvaxos  txaav  rw  mjyiis  cV  AvpKtiov  rov  Kara 
Kvvovpiav  Upovs  ttjs  'Apjtadtas.  Coray  and  Grosskurd  gain  nothing  here 
by  the  conjectural  reading  of  ^Apywlas  in  place  of  'Apxadia;,  for  the 
ridge  of  Lyrkeium  ran  between  the  two,  and  might  therefore  be  con- 
nected with  either  without  impropriety. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  95. 
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exclusive  purpose  and  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Sparta.  Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was  not  a 
single  community  pretending  to  independentagency. 
The  townships  of  the  Perioeki,  and  the  villages  of 
the  Helots,  were  each  individually  unimportant;  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to  treat 
with  a  foreign  state :  both  consider  themselves  as 
nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the  Spartan  ephors  and 
their  subordinate  officers.  They  are  indeed  discon- 
tented subjects,  hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  mas- 
ters, and  not  to  be  trusted  if  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity  for  secure  revolt  presents  itself.  But  no  indi* 
vidual  township  or  district  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
up  for  itself,  while  combinations  among  them  are 
prevented  by  the  habitual  watchfulness  and  un- 
scrupulous precautions  of  the  ephors,  especially  by 
that  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Great  com-  Not  ouly  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory 
^we/of  larger  and  its  population  more  numerous  than  that 
fh^t^^mriy  of  any  other  state  in  Hellas,  but  its  government 
time.  ^^g  ^gQ   more  completely  centralised  and  more 

strictly  obeyed.  Its  soui'ce  of  weakness  was  the 
discontent  of  its  Perioeki  and  Helots,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other  states) 
imported  barbarians  from  different  countries,  and 
speaking  a  broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens — of 
one  dialect  and  lineage,  sympathising  with  each 
other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — ^from  whom  indeed 
they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other  line  except 
the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.     During  the  period 
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on  which  we  are  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not 
seem  that  this  discontent  comes  sensibly  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  we  shall  observe  its  manifestations  very 
xmequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predomi- 
nance we  must  add  another — the  excellent  military 
position  of  Sparta,  and  the  unassailable  character 
of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that  territory 
is  washed  by  the  8ea\  with  a  coast  remarkably 
dangerous  and  destitute  of  harbours ;  hence  Sparta 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  quarter  until 
the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing 
development  of  the  Athenian  naval  force.  The  city 
of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  was  admirably 
defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern  fron- 
tier, composed  of  those  districts  which  we  have 
observed  above  to  have  been  conquered  from  Ar- 
cadia— Karyatis,  Skiritis,  Maleatis,  and  Belemi- 
natis.  The  difficulty  as  well  as  danger  of  march- 
ing into  Laconia  by  these  mountain  passes,  noticed 
by  Euripides,  was  keenly  felt  by  every  enemy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  has  been  powerfully 
stated  by  a  first-rate  modern  observer.  Colonel 
Leake^.     No  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  hold- 

'  Xenophon^  Hellen.  iy.  8,  7:  <f>oPovfx€vos  rriv  akifi€v6TrjTd  rrjv  x^par* 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  y.  5,  10 ;  Etuip.  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  366 ;  Leake, 
Trayels  in  Morea,  yol.  iii.  c.  xxii.  p.  25. 

"  It  18  to  the  strength  of  the  fhintien,  and  the  comparatiyely  large 
extent  of  country  enclosed  within  them,  that  we  must  trace  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Lacedsemonian  power.  These  enabled  the  people,  when 
strengthened  by  a  rigid  military  discipline,  and  put  in  motion  by  an 
ambitious  spirit,  first  to  triumph  oyer  their  weaker  neighbours  of  Mes- 
lenia,  by  this  additional  strength  to  overawe  the  disunited  republics  of 

2r2 
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ing  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than  that 
of  Sparta.  This  well- protected  frontier  was  a 
substitute  more  than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to 
Sparta  itself,  which  always  maintained,  down  to 
the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather  than  a 
regular  city. 
Careful  per.      Whcu,  aloug  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we 

sonal  train-  r^  ,  .    .  i»  ■ 

ing  of  the  contemplate  the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the 
at  rifrntr  Spartan  citizens,  as  yet  undiminished  in  their 
Italic"  hid*'  numbers, — combined  with  the  effect  of  that  training 
at'au""*"*  upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring  awe  and  ad- 
miration,— we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that 

Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  centuries  to  hold  an  acknowledged  military 
superiority  over  every  other  state  in  Crreece. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  principal  passes  into  Laoonia  lead  to 
one  point :  this  point  is  Sparta ;  a  fact  which  shows  at  once  how  well 
the  position  of  that  city  was  chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  prorinoe, 
and  how  well  it  was  adapted,  especially  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be 
unwalled,  to  maintsin  a  perpetiul  yigilance  and  readiness  for  defence, 
which  are  the  surest  means  of  offensive  success. 

"  The  natural  openings  into  the  plain  of  Sparta  are  only  two ;  one  by 
the  upper  Eurota^  as  the  course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be 
termed ;  the  other  by  its  only  large  branch  (Enus,  now  the  Kelefina, 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  joins  the  Eurotas  opposite  to  the  north- 
eastern extreouty  of  Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches  to  Sx»rta 
from  the  northward  lead  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  valleya.  On 
the  side  of  Messenia,  the  northerly  prolongation  of  Mount  Taygetum, 
which  joins  Mount  Lyceum  at  the  pass  of  Andania,  now  the  pass  of 
Makrypl^,  furnishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the  loftiest  kind,  admitting 
only  of  routes  easily  defensible ;  and  which— whether  fix>m  the  Cromitis 
of  Arcadia  to  the  south-westward  of  the  modem  Iiondari,  from  the 
Stenykleric  plain,  from  the  plain  of  the  Pamisus,  or  fr^m  Phene,  now 
Kalam&ta — all  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  and  con- 
duct to  Sparta  by  PeUana.  There  was  indeed  a  branch  of  the  last- 
mentioned  route  which  descended  into  the  Spartan  plain  at  the  modem 
Mistra,  and  which  must  have  been  a  very  frequent  communication  be- 
tween Sparta  and  the  lower  part  of  Messenia ;  but,  like  the  other  di- 
rect passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much  more  difficult  and  defensible 
than  those  which  I  have  called  the  natural  entrances  of  the  province." 
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during  the  half-century  which  elapsed  between  the 
year  600  b.c,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun  to  ex- 
ercise a  recognised  ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much 
greater  than  it  afterwards  came  to  be ;  for  other 
states  had  not  yet  attained  their  maximum,  and 
Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height 
which  she  afterwards  reached.  In  respect  to  dis- 
cipline as  well iis  number,  the  Spartan  military  force 
had  even  at  this  early  period  reached  a  point  which 
it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in  Athens, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be 
hereafter  shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days 
received  greater  attention,  and  improved  consider- 
ably. The  Spartans  (observes  Aristotle)*  brought 
to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and  their 
military  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks 
neglected  both  the  one  and  the  other :  their  early 
superiority  was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the 
untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days  when  other 
states  came  to  subject  their  citizens  to  systematic 
exercises  of  analogous  character  or  tendency.  This 
fact — the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her 
maximum  of  discipline,  power  and  territory — is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  explaining 
the  general  acquiescence  which  her  ascendency  met 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3,  4.  "En  dc  avrovs  rovs  AdKmvas  lafiev,  cwr 
/Acy  avToX  npoiniiptvov  raig  (fnXoirovlais,  vircpcxovra;  r&v  SkXtov  vvv  dc, 
Koi  rots  yv/Avaa-lois  koI  rocv  rroXtfUKols  aymtri,  Xemofuvovs  Mp»v  ov 
yap  ry  roi^s  P€ovs  yvfiva^civ  tAv  rp&irov  rovrov  dt€<l>€pov,  ciiKka  r©  fi<$vov 

fA^  irp6s  da-Kovvras  daKttv 'AvraywviarAf  yap  rrjs  watBtias  vvv 

t^ovtrv  npdrepov  Bi  ovk  tlxov. 
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with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequ^it  acU 

woald  certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.   That 

acquiescence  first  began »  and  became  a  habit  of  the 

Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  no  rival 

to  come  near  her — ^when  she  had  completely  shot 

ahead  of  Argos — and  when  the  vigour  of  tli^  Ly- 

kurgean  discipline  had  been  manifested  in  a  long 

series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary 

period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the 

somewhat  exaggerated  phrase  of  Herodotus)  when 

she  had  subdued   the  greater   part  of  Pelopoa- 

nesus\ 

Military  in-      Our  accouuts  of  thc  memorable  military  orga- 

of  spfl^—  nisation  of  Sparta  are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to 

SS"mTnute  pl^cc  the  dctails  of  it  dearly  before  us.    The  arms 

ISliMwu      ^  ^^  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not 

•ions,  di-     difierent  from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites.    But 

stinct  from  ** 

the  dwi—  one  grand  peculiarity  is  observable  from  the  begin- 
^nmobes,  Qij^g  ^^  ^^^  £^|q  jq  (^q  Lylj^ufgean  iustitutious.  That 
lawgiver  established  military  divisions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  which 
we  have  now  reached,  the  two  were  confounded 
— the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or 
ward  being  marshalled  together  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Every  Lacedaemonian  was  bound  to  military  service 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty,  and  the  ephors, 
when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms 
all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  Lykurgus  established  both  the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess  and  the   En6moties  and 

*  Herodot.  i.  68.  If^tf  dc  <rifn  xat  17  n-oXX^  r^f  n<Xo9roi^o'ov  fv  Kort- 
trrpafififprj. 
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Triakads,  or  the  military  subdivisiona  peculiar  to 
Sparta  ^  The  Triakads  are  not  mentioned  else- 
where, nor  can  we  distinctly  make  oat  what  they 
were;  but  the  En6moty  was  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  systemi  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all 
its  arrangements  turned.  It  was  a  small  company 
of  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  variable,  being 
given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — drilled  and 
practised  together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  common  oath^.  !^ach  En6moty 
had  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarch,  the  strongest 
and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who  always  oc- 
cupied the  front  rank,  and  led  the  En6moty  when 
it  marched  in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march 
as  well  as  setting  the  example.  If  the  En6moty 
was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the 
left,  and  care  was  taken  that  both  the  front  rank 
men  and  the  rear  rank  men,  of  each  file,  should  be 
soldiers  of  particular  merit^. 

^  Herodot.  i'.  67 :  compare  Larcher's  note. 

Conceming  the  obscure  and  difficult  subject  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments of  Sparta,  see  Cragius^  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  4 ;  Manso,  Sparta,  ii. 
Beilage  18.  p.  224 ;  O.  Muller,  Hist.  Dorians,  iii.  12 ;  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  Thucydid^,  ▼.  68 ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
Appendix  3,  p.  620. 

*  PoUux,  i.  10,  129.  'IdtW  fxtrroi  r&p  AaKe^/toytmv,  cWfioWd,  koX 
IJt/&fiai  compare  Suidas  and  He8ych.T.*Ev»/M>r/a;  Xenopb.  Rep.  Laoon. 
ell;  Thucyd.  ▼.  67-68 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  12. 

Suidas  states  the  endmoty  at  25  men :  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
which  fought  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  (418  B.C.),  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  about  32  men  (Thuc.  L  c.) :  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
of  36  men  (Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c).  But  the  language  of  Xenophon  and 
Thucydid6s  does  not  imply  that  the  number  of  each  en6moty  was 
eqiial. 

'  O.  Miiller  states  that  the  enomotarch,after  a  napaytnyri  or  deployment 
into  phalanx,  stood  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph. 


tiet. 
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It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  con- 
stant and  severe  Lacedaemonian  driUing  was  brought 
to  act.  They  were  taught  to  march  in  concert,  to 
change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to  wheel  right  or 
left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  enomotarch  and  the 
other  protostates  or  front  rank  men  should  always 
be  the  persons  immediately  opposed  to  the  eaemy  ^ 
Their  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife,  which  played 
in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  was 
employed  in  actual  battle  as  weU  as  in  military 
SuHn  *  of  P*^^'*^  5  *^^  s^  perfectly  were  they  habituated  to 
the  Endmo.  the  movemcnts  of  the  En6moty,  that  if  their  order 
was  deranged  by  any  adverse  accident,  scattered 

Rep.  Lac.  11,9. — ^Orc  dc  6  apx^^  €tf»vvfAOs  ytywrcu,  ovd*  €¥  rovry 
fuiovfKTUv  rjyowTtu  aXX*  iartv  ore  Koi  irXcovcicrciy — the  apx»y  was  the 
first  enomotarch  of  the  lochus,  the  irfHtfroorori/s  (as  appears  from  11, 5  J, 
when  the  en6moty  marched  in  single  file.  To  put  the  ^ffUtv  on  the 
right  flank,  was  done  oceasionally  for  special  reason — ^v  dc  nort  evexa 
rivos  doKJ  (v/bU^cpctp,  rbv  tfytfiova  dcftoy  Ktpas  cx^cV'  ^*  I  under- 
stand Xenophon's  description  of  the  n-opoyoyy^  or  deployment  differently 
from  MuUer — it  rather  seems  that  the  endmoties  which  stood  first  made 
a  side  movement  to  the  left,  so  that  the  first  enomotarch  still  maintained 
his  place  on  the  left,  at  the  same  time  that  the  opportunity  was  created 
for  the  endmoties  in  the  rear  to  come  up  and  form  equal  front  (r«  mi»- 
pordpxo  naptyyvarai  flf  lur^amov  trap  atnriUki  KoBiarairBat) — the  words 
nap*  da-irida  have  reference,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
first  enomotarch,  who  set  the  example  of  side-movement  to  the  left- 
hand,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  words  which  foUow — koL  dta  vavrbs 
o^Tos  tar'  hv  fj  (fioikay^  tpopria  Kara<rrg.  The  phalanx  was  constituted 
when  all  the  hchi  formed  an  equal  and  continuous  front,  whether  the 
sixteen  en6moties  (of  which  each  lochus  was  composed)  might  be  each 
in  one  file,  in  three  files,  or  in  six  files. 

*  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8,  10  upon  the  advantage  of  attacking  the 
enemy  with  UpBioi  \6xoi,  in  which  case  the  strongest  and  best  soldiers  all 
came  first  into  confiict.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Cyreian  troops  cannot  be  safely  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
practice  at  Sparta.  Xenophon  and  his  colleagues  established  Lochi, 
Pentekosties  and  £n6moties  in  the  Cyreian  army :  the  Lochus  consisted 
of  100  men,  but  the  numbers  of  the  other  two  divisions  are  not  stated 
(Anab.  iii.  4,  21 ;  iv.  3,  26 :  compare  Arrian,  Tactic,  cap.  6). 
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soldiers  could  spontaneously  form  themselves  into 
the  same  order,  each  man  knowing  perfectly  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance  had 
thrown  him\  Above  the  Endmoty  were  several 
larger  divisions — ^the  Pentekostys,  the  Liochus,  and 
the  Mora^,  of  which  latter  there  seem  to  have  been 

^  The  words  of  ThucydidSs  indicate  the  peculiar  marshalling  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  as  distinguished  both  from  their  enemies  and  from  their 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia — koX  €vBvs  vir6  cmovbrjg  KoBLaravro  er 
KSa-fiov  t6v  iavT&v,  "Ayi^os  rov  Patrikeas  tKavra  i^rjyovfUvov  Kara 
voftov :  again,  c.  68. 

About  the  music  of  the  flute  or  fife,  Thucyd.  v.  69;  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
13,  9;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  22. 

'  Meursius,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Racchetti  (Delia  Milizia  dei  Grechi 
Antichi,  Milan,  1807,  p.  166)  all  think  that  Lochus  and  Mora  were 
different  names  for  the  same  division ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  of  Xenophon  in  Repub.  Lac.  c.  II,  we  must  sup- 
pose an  actual  change  of  nomenclature  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  appears  to  be  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion— yet  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for. 

There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  Appendix  which  is  of  some 
importance,  and  in  which  I  cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion.  He 
says,  after  stating  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  Spartan 
military  force  as  given  by  Xenophon,  *' Xenophon  speaks  only  of 
Spartans,  as  appears  by  the  epithet  7roXtriic»i',"  p.  521 :  the  words  of 
Xenophon  are,  'Ejcoon;  dc  rcov  nokiTiK&tf  fiop&tf  c^ct  vaKiiMpxov  tifa, 
&c.  (Rep.  Lac.  11.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophon  is  here  speaking  of  the  aggregate 
Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  force,  including  both  Spartans  and  Peri- 
oeki — ^not  of  Spartans  alone.  The  word  iroKir^KStv  does  not  mean  Spar- 
tans as  distinguished  from  Perioeki;  but  Lacedaemonians,  as  distin- 
guished from  allies.  Thus  when  Agesilaus  returns  home  from  the 
blockade  of  Phlius,  Xenophon  tells  us  that  ravra  iroiri<ras  rovr  fuv 
(rvfifxaxovs  d<f>tJK€,  t6  dc  no\iriK6v  oucaidc  mniyayt  (HeUen.  v.  3,  25). 

O.  Miiller  also  thinks  that  the  whole  number  of  5740  men,  who  fought 
at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  were  furnished  by  the  city  of  Sparta  itself  (Hist,  of  Dorians, 
iii.  12,  2) :  and  to  prove  this  he  refers  to  the  very  passage  just  cited 
from  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  which,  as  far  as  it  proves  anything, 
proves  the  contrary  of  his  position.  He  gives  no  other  evideuce  to  sup- 
port it,  and  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  he  understands  the  expression  noKvriKti  x^P^  (^^  Polybius, 
vi.  45)  to  mean  the  district  of  Sparta  itself  as  contradistinguished  from 
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9ix  in  all.    Respecting  the  number  of  each  division, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller,  we 
find  statements  altogether  difierent»  yet  each  resting 
upon  good  authority, — so  that  we  are  driven  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and 
that  the  En6moty  comprised  25,  32,  or  36  men  ; 
the  Pentekostys  two  or  four  £n6moties ;  the  £x>- 
chus  two  or  four  Pentekosties,  and  the  Mora,  400, 
500, 600,  or  900  men — ^at  different  times,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  limits  of  age  which  the  ephors  might 
prescribe  for  the  men  whom  they  called  into  the 
field*. 

What  remains  fixed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the 
small  number,  though  varying  within  certain  limits, 
of  the  elementary  company  called  En6moty,  trained 
to  act  together,  and  composed  of  men  nearly  of  the 
same  age',  in  which  every  man  knew  his  place :  se- 


Laeoiiia — a  consiiuotion  which  seemi  to  me  not  wmaated  hy  the 
passage  in  Polybius. 

'  Aristotle,  AanAimv  UtXirfia,  Fragm.  5-6,  ed.  Neumann :  Photius, 
▼.  Aoxps.  Harpokration,  Hopa,  Etymologic.  Mag.  M6ptu  The  state* 
ment  of  Aristotle  is  transmitted  so  imperfectly  that  we  cannot  make  oat 
clearly  what  it  was«  Xenophon  says  that  there  were  six  mone  in  all, 
comprehending  all  the  citizens  of  military  age  (Rep.  Lac.  ll^  3).  Bat 
Ephorus  stated  the  mora  at  600  men,  Kallisthenes  at  700,  and  Poly- 
bios  at  900  (Plutarch,  Pelopid.  17;  Diodor.  zy.  32).  If  all  the  citi- 
sens  competent  to  bear  arms  were  comprised  in  six  morse,  the  numbers 
of  each  mora  must  of  course  have  varied.  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
there  were  seven  Lacedsemonian  lochi,  each  lochus  containing  four  pen- 
tekosties,  and  each  pentekosty  containing  four  endmoties :  ThucydidSa 
seems  (as  I  before  remarked)  to  make  each  endmoty  thirty-two  men. 
But  Xenophon  tells  us  that  each  mora  had  four  lochi,  each  lodius  two 
pentekosties,  and  each  pentekosty  two  en6moties  (Bep.  Lac  11,  4). 
The  names  of  these  divisions  remain  the  same,  but  the  numbers 
varied. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  the  men  under  thirty,  or  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  w  ere  often  detached  in  a  battle  to  pursue  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  15-16). 
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condly,  the  scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of 
officers,  each  rising  above  the  other, — the  En6mo- 
tarch,  the  Pentekont^r,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Po- 
lemarch,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each  having 
the  charge  of  their  r^pective  divisions.  Orders 
were  transmitted  from  the  king,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  through  the  Polemarchs  to  the  Lochages, — 
from  the  Lochages  to  the  Pentekonters,  and  then 
from  the  latter  to  the  £n6motarchs,  each  of  whom 
caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  En6moty.  As 
all  these  men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  in- 
fantry possessed  the  arrangements  and  aptitudes  of 
a  standing  army.  Originally  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  cavalry  at  alP,  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length 
introduced  into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  infe- 
rior character,  no  provision  having  been  made  for 
it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the  military  force 
of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  spe- 
cial training,  having  neither  any  small  company  like 
the  en6moty,  consisting  of  particular  men  drilled 
to  act  together — nor  fixed  and  disciplined  officers — 
nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision. 
Gymnastics  and  the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of 
education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  other 
that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  dtSI*there 
practice  of  marching  in  line  and  military  evolutions,  7„uar"m?iil 
inasmuch  as  the  obligation  to  serve  was  universal  *?'y  ^}7'' 
and  often  enforced.  But  such  practice  was  casual  stinctfrom 
and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or 
Athens  a  fixed  military  place  and  duty.     The  citi- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  12. 
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zen  took  arms  among  his  tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch 
chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was  placed  in 
a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his 
immediate  neighbours  were  predetermined.  The 
tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  classi- 
fication known  to  Athen8\  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was 
for  cavalry,  under  the  general-in-chief.  Moreover, 
orders  from  the  general  were  proclaimed  to  the  line 
collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  execution  of  them  by  his  divi- 
sion. With  an  arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and 
unsystematised,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how 
well  the  military  duties  were  often  performed  :  but 
every  Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armed  force,  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  Ill ;  Thucyd.  vi.  98 ;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  19. 

The  same  marahaUiiig  of  hopUtes,  according  to  the  dvil  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged,  is  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  Messed  in  Sicily  as 
well  as  of  Syracuse  (Thucyd.  iii.  90 ;  vi.  100). 

At  ArgOB  there  was  a  body  of  1000  hoplites,  who  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  received  training  in  military  manoeuvres  at  the  coat  d 
the  city  (Thucyd.  v.  67),  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  introduced  until  about  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Nikias 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  truce 
between  Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  expiring,  and  when  the  former 
began  to  entertain  schemes  of  ambition.  The  Epariti  in  Arcadia  began 
at  a  much  later  time,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii. 
4,33). 

About  the  Athenian  Taxiarchs,  one  to  each  tribe,  see  ^schines  de 
Pali.  Leg.  c.  53.  p.  300  R. ;  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  p.  147; 
Demosth.  adv.  Boeotum  pro  nomine,  p.  999  R.  Philippic,  i.  p.  47. 

See  the  advice  given  by  Xenophon  (in  his  Treatise  De  Officio  Ma- 
gistri  Equitum)  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  smaU  divisions,  each  vdth  its  special  commander. 
The  division  into  tribes  is  all  that  he  finds  recognised  (Off.  M.  E.  C.  ii. 
2-iv.  9)  J  he  strongly  recommends  giving  orders — dta  frnpoyyeXo-cwr, 
and  not  dirb  KripvKos. 
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with  the  lahorious  preparation  of  every  Spartan  for 
his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of 
inferiority  which  made  him  willingly  accept  the 
headship  of  '*  these  professional  artists  in  the  busi- 
ness of  war\"  as  they  are  often  denominated. 

It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  Recognised 

superiority 

circumstances  that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of  of  sparta— 
Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of  Hellas  became  a  part  L^^Gre- 
of  Grecian  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  interval  ^"1^'*' 
between  about  600  b.c.  and  547  b.c.     During  this  ^^jh^'the"' 
period  too,  chiefly,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  growing 

...  -  .11.  tendency  to 

npening  into  a  sort  of  recognised  and  active  part-  increased 


nership.  The  common  religious  assemblies,  which  nion. 
bound  the  parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater 
formality  and  more  extended  development,  but  also 
became  more  numerous  and  frequent — while  the 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were  ex- 
alted into  a  national  importance,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Olympic.  The  recognised  superiority 
of  Sparta  thus  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  first 
historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It 
was  about  the  year  547  b.c,  that  Croesus  of  Lydia, 
when  pressed  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited 
aid  from  Greece,  addressing  himself  to  the  Spar- 
tans as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
body^.  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work,  towards 
a  certain  degree  of  increased  intercourse  and  co- 

'  Plutarch)  Pelopid.  e.  23.  Uavrmv  Sucpoi  T€)(yirai  ical  (roff>torai  t&p 
iroXffuic&y  tirreg  ol  Sirapriarat,  &c  (Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c.  14)  ^yrf<raio 
ibf,  rovt  fiev  SXXovs  avroax^^Mvriis  €ivai  r&v  orpariwTiK&v,  Aaiccdoi/AO- 

piwfs  dc  fi6vovs  rf  ^vrt  rexyirag  r&v  wokefUK&if ."Oorc  r»v  deofUp»p 

yiyvtorOai  ovMv  airop€iriu-  ovdcv  yap  dirp6aK€frT6v  iorip. 

'  'Yfifas  yap  irvvBdvopai  npotaravm  rfjs  ''E'XXdliog  (Herodot.  i.  69) : 
compare  i.  152;  v.  49;  vi.  84,  about  Spartan  hegemony. 
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operation  among  the  dispersed  memb^^s  of  the 
Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  recognised  by  all  as  the  first — a 
state  whose  superiority  was  the  more  readily  ac- 
quiesced in,  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and 
laborious  discipline,  which  all  admired,  but  none 
chose  to  copy\ 

Wliether  it   be  true  (as  O.  Muller  and  other 
learned  men  conceive)  that  the  Homeric  mode  of 
fighting  was  the  g^tieral  practice  in  Peloponnesus 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invamon  of 
the  Dorians,  and  that  the  latter  first  introduced 
the  habit  of  fighting  with  close  ranks  and  pro- 
tended spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  deter- 
Horoeric      mined.    Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge 
^hUnV-    of  Greece,  a  close  rank  among  the  hoplites,  char- 
bd<^^  to  &^S  ^^^b  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the  prevailing 
^J^®*  ***  practice ;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in 
which  the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troops  seem  afraid 
of  coming  to  close  quarters*.     Nor  is  it  by  any 

^  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  10,  8.  ciroiMuo-i  fuy  iravrcf  rh  roMivra  inini^ 
Mfurra,  fufi€ia-$<u  bi  avra  ovdcfi/a  nSkis  c^eXci. 

The  magnificent  funeral  discourse,  pronounced  by  Peiiklte  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war  over  the  deceased  Athenian  waniors, 
includes  a  remarkable  contrast  of  the  unconstrained  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  the  Athenians,  with  the  austere,  repulsive  and  ostentatious 
driUing  to  whieh  the  Spartans  were  subject  from  their  earliest  youth ; 
at  the  same  time  it  attests  the  powerful  effect  which  that  drilling  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Greece  (Thucyd.  ii.  37-39).  tnartvovrts  ov 
TMS  irapa<rK€vaU  r6  irXcoy  Koi  atrarais,  fj  rf  d^*  ^/i&p  avr&v  h  rcL  €pya 
tv^jnrx^'  Ka\  4v  raif  irmdciW  ol  fup  (the  Spartans)  €inir6v»  wtk^cki  cv- 
$^  rfOi  Urns  t6  opdpttav  furtpxcvnu,  &c. 

The  impression  of  the  light  troops  when  they  first  began  to  attack 
the  Laoedcemonian  hoplites  in  the  idand  of  Sphakteria  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Thueydid^  (iv.  34) — rg  ypafuj  dedovX«»/i€yoi  &s  eVl  Aa- 
KtdaifWPtavSf  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  4,  52 :  compare  iii.  5,  20. 
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means  certain,  that  the  Homeric  manner  of  fight- 
ing ever  really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is 
a  country  eminently  inconvenient  for  the  use  of 
war-chariots.  The  descriptions  of  the  bard  may 
perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what  he 
and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  chariots  were  more  employed,  and 
where  the  country  was  much  more  favourable  to 
them^  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any 
military  practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the 
hoplites  with  close  ranks  and  protended  spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one 
alone,  which  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority or  headship  of  Lacedaemon.  Argos  never 
forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the  chief  power  in 
the  peninsula,  and  her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was 
that  of  a  jealous,  but  impotent,  competitor.  By 
what  steps  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken  Argos— her 
place,  we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  r/<»^r^he 
the  succession  of  her  kings  subsequent  to  Pheid6n.  aH^?  ^ 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  about  669  b.c,  the 
Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartans  at 
HysiaB,  and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of 
Nauplia  its  pre-existing  inhabitants,  who  found 
shelter,  by  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the 
port  of  Mothdnd  in  Messenii^^ :  Damokratidas  was 
then  king  of  Argos.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Mel- 
tas  the  son  of  LakidSs  was  the  last  descendant  of 
Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  ;  he  being 
condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch 
however  states  that  the  family  of  the  Herakleids 

^  Xenoph.  Helloi.  iii.  4,  19. 
'  Pausan.  iy.  24,  2;  it.  36,  2. 
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died  out,  and  that  another  king,  named  ^g6Q, 
was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  the 
Delphian  oracle'.  Of  this  story,  Pausanias  ap- 
pears to  have  known  nothing.  His  language  im- 
plies that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased  with  Meltas 
— wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the 
title  existed  (though  probably  with  very  limited 
functions)  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  More- 
over there  is  some  ground  for  presuming  that  the 
king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Herakleid — 
since  the  Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part  of  the 
command  of  the  Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with 
their  own  two  kings*.  The  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valu- 
able portion  of  their  Perioekis,  or  dependent  ter- 
ritory ;  but  Orneae  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
Kynuria^  still  continued  to  belong  to  them:  the 
plain  round  their  city  was  very  productive ;  and, 
except  Sparta,  there  was  no  other  power  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus superior  to  them.  Mykense  and  Tiryns, 
nevertheless,   seem   both   to  have  been  indepen- 

*  Pausan.  ii.  19,  2 ;  Plutarch  (Cor  Pythia  nunc  non  reddat  oracula, 
&c.  c.  5.  p.  396 ;  De  Fortun&  Alexandria  c.  8.  p.  340).  Lakidda,  king 
of  Argos,  is  also  named  by  Plutarch  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  (De 
capiendo  ab  hostibus  utilitate,  c.  6.  p.  89). 

O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  iii.  6, 10)  identifies  Lakid^,  son  of  Meltas, 
named  by  Pausanias,  with  Le6k6d^  son  of  Pheid6n,  named  by  Hero- 
dotus as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  Rleisthenes  the  Sikyonian 
(vi.  127) ;  and  he  thus  infers  that  Meltas  must  have  been  deposed  and 
succeeded  by  ^gon,  about  560  B.C.  This  conjecture  seems  to  me  not 
much  to  be  trusted. 

8  Herodot.  vii.  149. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  73. 

Strabo  distinguishes  two  places  called  Omese ;  one  a  Tillage  in  the 
Argeian  territory,  the  other  a  town  between  Corinth  and  Siky6n :  but 
I  doubt  whether  there  ever  were  two  places  so  called :  the  town  or  vil- 
lage dependent  on  Argos  seems  the  only  place  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  376). 
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dent  states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since 
both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  fa-  flcrcon- 
voured  the  Persians.  At  what  time  Klednae  be-  MykeL, 
qame  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Argos,  we  cannot  Kie6n».— ^ 
distinctly  make  out.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^^^^ 
it  is  numbered  in  that  character  along  with  Or- 
neae' :  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  autonomy 
about  the  year  470  b.c,  at  which  period  Pindar 
represents  the  Kleonseans  as  presiding  and  distri- 
buting prizes  at  the  Nemean  games*.  The  grove 
of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  miles  from  their  town, 
and  they  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — a  function,  of  which  they  were  subse- 
quently robbed  by  the  Argeians,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by  the  Eleians 
with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Ag6n.  The  extinc- 
tion'of  the  autonomy  of  Kle6nae,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by 
Argos,  were  doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are 
unable  to  mark  the  exact  time ;  for  the  statement 
of  Eusebius,  that  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Ne- 
mean  festival  as  early  as  the  53rd  Olympiad,  or 
568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable  evi- 
dence of  Pindar^. 

»  Thucyd.  v.  67-vi.  95. 

The  Klednseans  are  also  said  to  have  aided  the  Argeians  in  the  de- 
struction of  Mykenie,  conjointly  with  the  Tegeatans :  from  hence>  how- 
e7er>  we  cannot  infer  anything  as  to  their  dependence  at  that  time 
(Straho,  viii.  p.  377). 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42.  KX€a>yaia)v  nphs  avbpSiv  rtrpaKis  (compare 
Nem.  iv.  17).     KXcwwaiow  r  dir  dy&vosy  &c. 

'  See  Corsini  Dissertation.  Agonisticse,  iii.  2. 

The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  on  this  point  peculiarly  good 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for,  and  supposed  to  he  sung  by 
Theiseus,  a  native  of  Argos.  Had  there  been  any  jealousy  then  sub- 
VOL.  II.  2  s 
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Of  Corinth  and  Siky6n  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient to  speak  when  we  survey  what  is  called  the 
Age  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots  j  and  of  the  inha- 
tw^e^     bitants  of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  southern  coast 
autoDo-       of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  westward  of  Siky6n  as  far 

mouB  '  -^ 

towM.  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north-western  point  of  Pelo- 
more—  pounesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our  whole  know- 
km)wn.  ledge,  dowu  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
These  Achaeans  are  given,  to  us  as  representing  the 
ante-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  le- 
gend affirms  to  have  retired  under  Tisamenus  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence 
they  expelled  the  pre-existing  lonians  and  occupied 
the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus^ — 
how  long  we  do  not  know.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Achaean  towns  formed  each  a  separate 
republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Homariui^,  affording  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  differences  and  arranging  their 
common  concerns.  Of  these  towns,  twelve  are 
known  from  Herodotus  and  Strabo— Pell6n6,  ^gira, 
iBgse,  Bura.  HelikS,  iSgium,  Rhypes,Patrse)  Pharae, 
Olenus,  Dym6,  Tritsea^.  But  there  must  origi- 
nally have  been  some  other  autonomous  towns 
besides  these  twelve ;  for  in  the  23rd  Olympiad, 
Ikarud  of  Hyperdsia  was  proclaimed  as  victor,  and 

siiting  between  Argos  and  Klednie  on  the  subject  of  the  preudency  of 
this  festival;  Pindar  would  uever  on  such  an  occasion  have  mentkmed 
expressly  the  Klednaeans  as  presidents. 

The  statements  of  the  Scholia  on  Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at  one 
time  celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  or  that  they  were  of  old  celebrated 
at  Sikydn,  seem  unfounded  (Schol.  Pind.  Arg.  Nem.,  and  Nem.  tl  49). 

'  Polyb.ii.41. 

>  Uerodot.  i.  145 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  385. 
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there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyper^sia, 
an  old  town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in 
Achaia^  It  is  affirmed,  that  before  the  Achaean 
occupation  of  the  country,  the  lonians  had  dwelt 
in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently aggregated  into  towns  5  thus  f^atrse  was 
formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven  villages,  Dym6 
from  eight  (one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and 
iEgium  also  from  seven  or  eight*  But  all  these 
towns  were  small,  and  some  of  them  underv^ent  a 
farther  junction  one  with  the  other;  thus  iEgae  was 
joined  with  iEgeira,  and  Olenus  with  Uym^^.  All 
the  authors  seem  disposed  to  recognise  twelve 
cities,  and  no  more,  in  Achaia ;  for  Polybius,  still 
adhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leontium  and 
Keryneia  in  place  of  iEgae  and  Rhypes ;  Pausanias 
gives  Keryneia  in  place  of  Patrae^.  We  hear  of  no 
facts  respecting  these  Achaean  towns  until  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even  then 
their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Achaia  was  mountain,  form- 
ing the  northern  descent  of  those  high  ranges, 
passable  only  through  very  difficult  gorges,  which 
separate  the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  south, 
and  which  throw  out  various  spurs  approaching 
closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.     A  strip  of  flat 

1  Pausan.  iv*  15, 1 ;  Strabo>  viii.  p.  383 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  573.  Pau- 
sanias seems  to  have  forgotten  this  statement  when  be  tells  us  that  the 
name  of  Hyper^sia  was  exchanged  for  that  of  iEgeira,  during  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  occupation  of  the  country  (vii.  26,  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  copies 
him,  V.  Aty€Lpa).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  names  designate  the 
same  place,  nor  does  Strabo  conceive  that  they  did. 

»  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337,  342,  386.  »  Polyb.  ii.  41. 
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land,  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  be- 
tween the^e  mountains  and  the  sea,  formed  the 
plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean  towns,  which  were 
situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outlying 
eminences  overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains 
between  Achaia  and  Arcadia,  numerous  streams 
flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but  few  of  them  are 
perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is  repre- 
sented as  harbourless\ 

'  See  Leake'8  Trayek  in  MoretL,  c.  zxvii.  and  xxxi. 
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[The  Italics  here  are  added  by  myself,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  those  parts  of  the  citation  on  which  the  argu- 
ment chiefly  turns.] 

Colonel  Mure,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Third  Volume  of  his 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  (Appendix  I.  p.  501) 
has  impugned  the  correctness  of  my  tIcws  about  early  Grecian 
chronology,  and  especially  my  criticisms  on  Mr.  Clinton.  He 
saysrr— 

'*  More  weight  is  due  to  the  acute  and  cautious  criticism  of 
K.  O.  Muller  than  to  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Grote.  The  latter 
author,  while  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  Olympian  register 
in  its  full  extent,  denies  all  authenticity  to  the  earlier  Dorian 
archives,  an  the  ground  that,  as  they  are  not  mentionedorcited  until 
a  con^aratively  late  period,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  a 
genuine  contemporary  notation  of  events,  and  not  rather,  as  he  con- 
jectures, a  mere  retrospective  compilation  of  fabulous  names  and 
dates.  This  hypothesis,  sufficiently  arbitrary  in  itself  in  the  case 
of  documents  the  genuine  character  of  which  was  recognised  by 
Eratosthenes,  proves  too  much  for  Mr.  Grote's  own  argument : 
for  the  same  test  of  authenticity  on  which  he  insists  in  their  case, 
fails  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  in  that  of  the  Olympic  register 
itself.  Neither  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  nor  any  other  historian 
prior  to  Timseus,  as  Mr.  Grote  himself  has  remarked,  knew  or 
appreciated  the  latter.    When  therefore  we  find  Herodotus  quoting 


the  Spartan  genealogical  recorde  as  valid  datOy  and  orrrlooJkzm^  the 
Olympic  register  altogether  i  when  we  find  Charon  of  Lampaacus, 
a  historian  prior  to  Herodotus,  also  overlooking  the  Eleiatn  au- 
thorities, and  making  the  SjMurtan  aeries  the  basis  of  his  com  men- 
taries  on  Greek  national  antiquity — ^we  have  at  least,  tji  so  far  as 
priority  of  citation  is  concerned,  an  aigvunent  of  good  two  oentories 
in  favour  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  Spartan  chroiucles. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  if  any  weight  be  given  to  the  hypothesis  of 
imposture  in  either  case,  that  the  temptation  to  pious  finand  was 
quite  as  likely  to  operate  on  the  Eleian  Hellanodicse  as  on  the 
magistrates  or  priesthood  of  Sparta  or  Argos.     Is  it  not  &rther 
obvious,  admitting  the  fnll  authenticity  of  the  Olympic  parape- 
gmata,  that  the  very  fact  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy  combining /or 
the  adoption  of  a  commonnational  system  of  chronology  in  776  B.C., 
implies  that  the  value  of  such  registers  had  already  been  partiallT 
experienced  and  appreciated  in  the.  separate  communities,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Peloponnesus  ?  " 

I  am  here  accused  of  unreasonable  scepticism,  because  I  refuse  to 
admit  what  Colonel  Mure  calls  the  ''earUer  Dprian  archives^"  to  be 
/'a  contemporary  notation  of  events/'  On  this  point,  however,  "the 
acute  and  cautious  criticism  of  K.  O.  Muller"  brings  him  to  the 
same  conclusion.  For  he  says  (see  the  citation  from  him  in  my 
note  of  page  57),  *^l  do  not  coQtend  that  the  chronological  ao- 
counts  in  the  Spartan  lists  form  an  authentic  document,  more  thiui 
those  in  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of  Here,  and  ia  the  list 
of  Halicamassian  priests.  The  chronological  statements  in  the 
Spartan  lists  may  have  been  formed  from  imperfect  memorials  : 
but  the  Alexandrine  ohronologists  must  have  found  9uch  tables 
in  existence,"  &c. 

On  the  general  character  of  these  Dorian  lists,  that  they  are 
not  a  contemporary  notation  of  events,  and  that  they  are  analo* 
gous  to  the  catalogue  of  the  priests  of  Halikarnauus,  (Inscrip. 
No.  2655  Boeckh)  my  opinion  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  Muller. 

''Herodotus  cites  the  Spartan  genealogical  records  as  yalid 
data.''  So  Colonel  Mure  truly  remarks,  aod  he  might  hare 
added  that  Herodotus  carries  up  the  succession  of  Spartan  Kings 
not  merely  to  Herakles,  but  still  higher  up,  to  Perseus,  and  Zeus. 
l*he  statement  of  Herodotus,  strengthened  by  the  subsequent 
approval  of  Eratosthenes,  ought  (in  Colonel  Mnre's  judgment) 
to  convince  me  that  the  names  of  these  personages  were 
registered  by  contemporary  notation  at  the  time  when  tliey 
actually  lived,    To  doubt  or  deny  this.  Colonel  Mure  caUs  "an 
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arbitrary  hypoth^ia."  It  is  however  an  hypothesis  which  I 
hold  in  common  with  Mr.  FyrxeH  CUntpn^  who  certainly  does 
not  helieve  that  these  early  personages  were  registered  by  con- 
temporaneous notation^  since  he  recognises  a  marked  difference 
between  chronological  evidence  hefore  and  after  776  n.c,  and 
since  he  takes  much  pains  to  draw  the  distinction  between  real 
and  mythical  names. 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once  in  the  text,  that  the  Spartan 
regal  genealogy  was  only  one  among  a  thousand  others  in  Greece. 
Every  great  family— every  town,  deme,  or  gens — even  the  hi- 
storian Hekateeus,  a  private  citizen  of  Miletus — cherished  the 
honour  of  a  pedigree,  cast  in  the  same  general  mould  ;  a  mould, 
which  not  only  excludes  all  real  notation,  by  contemporaneous 
hands,  of  each  separate  member  of  the  list,  but  also  shows  that 
such  an  idea  did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  those  who  believed 
in  it.  The  higher  members  of  any  one  among  these  genealogies 
were  gods,  heroes,  eponymous  or  autochthonous  (earthbom) 
personages :  the  lowest  members,  at  the  unknown  time  when  it 
was  first  framed,  were  real  men ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  up  by  names  purporting  to  be  real,  but  which  were  both 
conceived,  and  believed  in.  only  as  parts  of  the  whole.  The 
Gods  and  Heroes  at  the  top  were  not  only  as  firmly  believed  in 
as  the  other  members,  but  were  the  real  persons  who  gave  to  the 
entire  genealogy  its  hold  upon  the  Greek  mind.  The  primary 
and  most  essential  feature  of  the  series,  in  fact,  is,  its  consecrated 
beginning.  Now  I  contend  that  the  very  structure  and  principle 
of  such  genealogies,  with  the  state  of  mental  behef  in  which  they 
originated  and  by  which  they  were  profoundly  cherished,  forbids 
the  supposition  that  a  contemporary  record  for  each  of  the  names 
could  ever  have  been  looked  for  or  thought  of,  That  the  gene.- 
alogy.  when  first  firamed.  contained  some  of  its  lower  names  real. 
I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  it  also  contained  in  its  upper  portions 
<'a  retrospective  compilation  of  fabulous  names  and  dates."  is  so 
far  from  being  '^  an  arbitrary  hypothesis."  (as  Colonel  Mure  pro* 
nounces  it)  that  no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  the  semi-divine 
character  which  pervades  these  lists  generally.  Not  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  these  genealogies  were  first  framed. 
I  confess  my  inability  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
fabulous  and  the  real. 

Mr.  Clinton  recogniaes  the  problem,  and  tries  partially  to  solve 
it.  On  his  success  in  the  attempt  I  have  made  some  remarks  in 
the  text,  explaining  my  own  reasons  for  declining  to  follow  him. 


Now  the  register  of  Olympic  rictors  in  the  stadium,  begiinning 
at  776  B.C.,  is  a  record  generically  different  from  these   genealo- 
gies, or  from  the  list  of  priestesses  at  Argos  and  priests  at   Hali- 
kamassus.     It  has  none  of  their  semi-divine  or  heroic  charader  : 
it  rests  upon  no  similar  sentiment  of  religious,  national,  or  faxmly 
faith ;  it  has  no  value,  as  a  whole,  for  any  one's  feelings  :  it  is 
purely  human  and  unpretending,  even  from  Koroehus  its  lugkkest 
member.     It  is  in  fact  the  earliest  among  a  new  class  of  records 
totally  different  from  the  genealogies  :  records  such  as  the  list  of 
annual  archons  at  Athens,  beginning  trom  683  B.C.,  or  the  list 
of  victors  in  the  Kameian  festival  at  Sparta,  b^;inmng  in   67S 
B.C.     Lastly,  the  mere  fact  that  this  Olympic  series  of  victors 
begins  at  a  period  so  much  later  than  the  genealogies,  and  so 
much  nearer  to  well-known  times,  is  in  itself  a  ground  for  totally 
different  treatment  before   the   tribunal  of  historical  criticisiii. 
To  measure  fairly  its  authority  in  this  point  of  view ,  we  ought 
to  compare  it,  not  with  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Spartan  genealo- 
gical lists,  but  with  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  falls  later 
than  776  b.c.     Now  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  lower  portion 
of  the  lists,  I  have  never  rabed  the  least  question.     I  admit,  to 
the  Spartan  and  various  other  genealogical  documents,  a  credi- 
bility equal  to  that  of  the  Olympic  register,  for  the  same  space 
of  time.     It  is  only  when  they  profess  to  carry  me  into  more 
distant  and  less  cognizable  regions,  that  my  suspicions  begin, 
and  that  I  apply  to  them  different  principles  of  criticism. 

When  therefore  the  argument  is  put  to  me — If  you  admit  the 
Olympic  register  from  776  b.c.  downwards,  on  the  authority  of 
Timseus,  why  not  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Spartan  and 
other  genealogies,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus — ^both  witnesses 
being  alike  posterior  in  time  to  the  names  and  dates  which  they 
mention  ?     I  reply : — 

First,  the  Olympic  register  does  not  derive  its  credibility  from 
having  been  cited  by  Timseus,  nor  the  Spartan  genealogies  from 
being  cited  by  Herodotus.  £ach  has  its  own  intrinsic  credibility, 
to  be  measured  by  its  character  and  circumstances. 

Secondly,  the  genealogies,  at  Sparta  and  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  are  of  a  structure  and  pretension  which  forbids 
the  idea  of  contemporaneous  and  successive  notation  of  each  com- 
ponent name.  The  Olympic  register  from  776  b.c.  is  of  a  purely 
human  and  unpretending  character,  which  not  only  does  not 
negative  the  contemporaneous  notation  of  each  successive  name, 
but  is  more  consistent  with  that  hypothesis  than  with  any  other. 


Thirdly,  the  genealogies,  professing  to  go  hack  for  so  many 
centuries  of  time,  make  hy  that  circumstance  alone  a  more 
exorbitant  demand  upon  my  credence,  which  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  a  greater  force  of  positive  attestation,  than  the 
Olympic  register.  If  the  latter,  instead  of  going  back  to  11%  b.c, 
had  professed  to  go  back  to  1776  b.c.  or  2776  b.c,  its  credibility 
would  have  stood  upon  a  very  different  footing.  Following  out 
this  principle,  I  accord  to  the  genealogies  as  much  confidence  as 
to  the  Olympic  register,  for  I  recognise  their  authenticity  up  to 
n%  B.C. — but  I  accord  no  more. 

Fourthly,  when  Colonel  Mure  says  that  "  the  temptation  \jq 
pious  fraud  was  quite  as  likely  to  operate  on  the  Eleian  Hellano- 
dicse  as  on  the  magistrates  and  priesthood  of  Sparta  or  Argos,'* 
I  deny  the  position  altogether.  The  series  of  uninteresting 
names  contained  in  the  Olympic  register,  the  large  majority  of 
them  not  names  of  Eleians,  from  11%  b.c.  downwards,  appealed 
to  no  sentiment  or  interest  of  the  Eleian  Hellanodicae.  Whereas 
the  genealogies  both  grew  out  of,  and  contributed  to  satisfy,  a 
profound  sentiment  of  religion,  self-esteem,  and  anxious  curiosity 
as  to  the  past,  yearning  afler  some  consecrated  beginning.  The 
historian  Hekatseus  would  have  been  wounded  in  all  these  asso- 
ciations, if  his  genealogy,  of  fifteen  ancestors  with  a  God  at  the 
summit,  had  been  impeached  and  disallowed.  ''Fraud"  is  not 
a  term  which  appears  to  me  suitable  to  describe  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  these  genealogies  grow,  beginning  as  they  do  at  a 
time  when  contemporaneous  records  are  not  known,  and  when 
the  difference  between  what  is  certified  or  uncertified  is  not  con- 
sciously appreciated. 

The  inconsistency  of  reasoning,  therefore,  which  Colonel  Mure 
imputes  to  me,  is  not  at  all  borne  out,  even  upon  his  own  state- 
ment of  the  case.  But  now  let  us  examine  one  or  two  points  of 
his  statement,  in  regard  to  the  Olympic  register. 

He  says,  "  Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  other 
historian  prior  to  Timseus,  as  Mr,  Grote  himself  haa  remarked, 
knew  or  appreciated  the  Olympic  register."  I  have  never  stated 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  did  not  know  the  Olympic  regis- 
ter. My  conviction  is,  that  they  knew  it  perfectly  well.  What 
I  have  asserted  is,  respecting  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  re-  ' 
gister  (p.  52),  "Of  this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  develop- 
ment— the  commencement  of  authentic  chronological  life — Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  had  no  knowledge  or  took  no  account." 


Thia  oocurg  m  my  commeato  oo  Mr.  Clinton's  opimon,  who  re- 
cognises (in  my  judgment,  very  properly)  a  material  diflTerence  in 
the  chronological  evidence  of  Grecian  events  before  and  afler 
776  B.C. :  I  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect  he  departed  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  Herodotus  and  of  Thucydides.  and  that 
names  such  as  those  of  Hellen  and  his  sons*  whom  he  noted  aa 
unrealj  were  by  these  two  authors  spoken  of  with  as  much  con* 
fidence  as  we  now  speak  of  William  the  Conqueror.     Neither 
Herodotus  nor  Thucydides  take  notice  at  what  period  the  Olympic 
register  began,  nor  do  they  mention  in  specific  terms  the  £aot 
that  such  a  register  was   kept.    But  both  of  them  mention 
several    Olympic    victories,    and   several    Olympic  victors     hy 
name,  even  long  before  their  own  time.     Besides  the  Olympic 
register,  there  were  doubtless  other  analogous  registers,  Pjrthian^ 
Isthmian,  Nemeau,  &c, ;  with  this  difference,  that  none  of  the 
others  reached  equally  high  in  continuous  series  of  ascending 
periodical  dates.    It  would  be  preposterous  to  infer,  because  He^ 
rodotus  and  Thucydides  do  not  in  express  terms  inform  us  that 
there  were  such  catalogues,  and  at  what  time  each  began — ^that 
therefore  none  such  existed  in  their  time,  and  that  Timseus  was 
the  first  person  to  find  them  out.     And  I  have  before  remarked 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  simply  mentioning  any  series 
of  names,  attest  its  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  do  not 
themselves  establish  its  credibility,  unless  in  combination  with 
other  intrinsic  evidences. 

Colonel  Mure  accuses  me  of  advocating  "  the  exclusive  infalli- 
bility'* of  the  Olympic  register.  I  have  made  no  such  pretensions 
on  its  behalf.  I  have  admitted  the  Spartan  and  other  genealogies 
to  be  equally  credible  up  to  the  same  point  of  time  or  776  b.c. 
I  admit  the  series  of  Athenian  annual  archons  up  to  683  n.c,  and 
I  claim  for  the  Olympic  register  no  other  pr&-eminence  except  that 
it  reaches  higher,  in  contemporaneous  and  successive  notation  of 
names,  than  any  of  the  other  analogous  catalogues,  either  of  vic- 
tors at  the  games  or  of  archons. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Mure  himself  baa  advanced,  on 
behalf  of  this  Olympic  register,  a  pretension  which  never  occurred 
to  me  until  I  read  it  in  his  work.  He  says — "  la  it  not  obvious, 
t  admitting  the  Ml  authenticity  of  the  Olympic  parapegmata,  that  * 
the  very  fact  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy  combining  for  the 
adoption  of  a  common  national  system  of  chronology  in  776  b.c, 
impUes  that  the  value  of  such  registers  had  already  been  partially 
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e:q>eri9iiced  and  appreciated  in  the  separate  commumtieSt  espe^ 
dally  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Peloponnesus  ?  *' 

Here  the  Olympic  register  is  indeed  placed  upon  a  much  loftier 
pedestal  than  I  haye  ever  ventured  to  claim  for  it.  It  is  an- 
nounced as  0  natiofial  system  of  chronology,  adopted  by  the  com" 
bination  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy  tn  776  B.C.  I  have  not  af- 
firmed that  the  Hellenic  confederacy  ever  at  any  time  combined 
for  the  adoption  of  a  national  system  of  chronology ;  far  less, 
that  they  so  combined  in  776  b.c.  I  do  not  believe  the  fact,  nor 
shall  I  believe  it,  until  Colonel  Mure  produces  some  authority  to 
prove  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  my  conception 
of  the  state  of  the  Hellenic  world  in  77^  B.C.,  than  the  idea  of 
combination  among  all  the  several  members  of  the  race  for  any 
purpose  \  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  common  na- 
tional system  of  chronology.  I  have  stated  my  belief  that  the 
Olympic  festival  in  776  b.c,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  that  it  only  grew 
up  by  gradual  steps,  and  aided  by  the  increasing  power  of  Sparta, 
into  that  supreme  Panhellenic  celebrity  which  we  find  it  enjoying 
afterwards,  But  the  habit  of  noting  down  at  the  time  the  name 
of  each  successive  victor  in  the  stadium,  is  neither  dependent  on, 
nor  necessarily  connected  with,  the  celebrity  of  the  festival.  It 
may  have  been  perfectly  well  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
portance of  the  festival  was  comparatively  local  and  circumscribed. 
I  believe  that  the  habit  of  such  notation  began  in  776  B.C.,  and 
was  from  that  time  continued :  this  is  all  which  I  claim  for  the 
Olympic  register  :  a  claim  far  humbler  than  that  preferred  by 
Colonel  Mure,  who  talks  of  it  as  having  been- adopted  in  776  b.c, 
by  the  combined  Hellenic  confederacy  as  a  national  system  of 
chronology. 

What  Timseus  did,  was  "  to  compare  the  lists  of  Ephors  with 
those  of  the  Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  lists  of  Archons  at  Athens 
and  priestesses  of  Argos  with  those  of  the  Olympic  victors.  In 
going  through  this  process  he  pointed  out  many  errors  committed 
by  tfie  different  cities,  sometimes  not  less  than  periods  of  three 
months,  in  respe^  to  the  succession  of  their  different  magis- 
trates." (Polyb.  xii.  12.) 

Here  is  no  claim  for  exclusive  or  superior  authority  advanced 
on  behalf  of  the  Olympic  register.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  very 
comparison,  the  authenticity  of  the  other  Usts,  subject  only  to 
errors  of  detail,  is  assumed  as  beyond  suspicion  \  always*  let  it 
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be  remembered,  within  the  same  limits  of  time  as  the  Olympic 
register  comprises.  Timseus  cites  the  Olympic  register  as  valid 
chronology;  and  he  also  cites  the  other  lists  as  equally  valid 
chronology ;  always  under  the  same  limits  of  time,  which  is 
implied  in  the  very  fact  of  comparison.  By  the  side  of  these 
others,  the  Olympic  register  enjoys  no  greater  pre-eminence  than 
what  is  derived  from  its  carrying  contemporaneous,  regular,  and 
successive  notation  up  to  a  higher  period, — ^from  its  being  dis- 
tributed into  more  convenient  fractions  of  time— from  its  being 
most  public  and  easily  verifiable — and  from  the  force  of  Pan- 
hellenic  interest  which  at  that  time  attached  to  it.  These  com- 
bined considerations  induced  chronological  writers,  after  Timfensi, 
to  prefer  it  as  a  more  convenient  standard  of  reference,  for  the 
notation  of  synchronous  or  successive  events.  In  this  sense  only 
did  it  ever  become  a  national  system  of  chronology. 

The  argument  of  Colonel  Mure  really  comes  to  this  :  If  you 
believe  the  names  in  the  Olympic  register  from  776  b.c.  to  have 
been  set  down  by  contemporaneous  and  successive  notation,  you 
ought  to  believe  the  same  respecting  the  Spartan  and  other  gene- 
alogies, 'Hhe  antiquity  and  credibility  of  which  is  at  least  as  well 
or  better  attested,"  according  to  him. 

Now,  I  have  shown  grounds  for  my  belief  that  th^se  genealo- 
gies were  generically  different,  and  less  worthy  of  trust,  than  the 
registers  of  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  other  victors.  But 
even  if  I  waive  this  distinction,  yet,  since  I  accept  the  Spartan 
genealogies  as  high  as  the  year  776  e.g.,  and  since  therefore 
the  only  controversy  between  us  relates  to  the  earlier  portion — 
his  argument  may  be  stated  in  this  form  : — "  You  believe  in  the 
Spartan  genealogies  up  to  776  b.c.  ;  why  not  also  admit  them  up 
to  876,  976,  1076,  1176,  1276,  1376  e.g.  &c.?"  To  me,  this 
alleged  inconsistency  appears  no  inconsistency  at  all ;  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  do  believe  in  the  lower  period, 
and  do  not  believe  in  the  higher. 

Colonel  Mure  gives  a  splendid  flourish  upon  Eratosthenes, 
which  (considering  that  we  have  nothing  now  remaining  of  the 
chronological  works  of  that  author,  and  even  know  very  imper- 
fectly what  he  actually  did  in  this  department  of  inquiry)  is 
just  as  much  beyond  the  limits  of  evidence  as  his  talk  about 
''Sicjfonian  or  Spartan  chronicles" — " Peloponnesian  archives'* : 
language  so  different  from  that  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus, 
who  allude  only  to  "statements  which  the  ¥eloponnesians  had 
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receired  by  memory  fVom  their  ancestors" — and  to  "poems"—* 
as  the  stock  of  information  accessible  to  tbem^  "Erato- 
sthenes, (says  Colonel  Mure)  an  author  proverbial  above  all 
others  of  antiquity  for  critical  scepticism  in  such  matters,  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  quite  as  well  qualified  to  draw  the  di- 
stinction between  historical  truth  and  popular  fiction  in  the  Sicy- 
onion  or  Spartan  chronicles^  as  David  Hume  or  Sismondi  in  those 
of  Britain  or  Tuscany,"  I  know  by  extant  works,  and  duly 
esteem,  the  acuteness  of  David  Hume :  that  of  Eratosthenes  I 
pretend  not  to  measure.  But  among  the  various  proofs  which 
Hume  gives  me  of  his  acuteness,  one  is,  that  he  declines  in  En- 
glish history  the  parallel  problem  to  that  which  Eratosthenes 
professed  to  have  solved  in  Grecian.  Hume  does  not  attempt  to 
dissect  the  early  British  "  archives  or  chronicles  "  (to  employ  the 
phrase  of  Colonel  Mure)  firom  Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius 
Caesar ;  he  does  not  claim  to  be  able  "  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  historical  truth  and  popular  fiction"  in  the  stories  about 
Sang  Lear  or  King  Bladud  ;  nor  does  he  guarantee  to  me  a  cer- 
tain year  before  the  Christian  era,  as  the  date  of  accession  for 
either  of  these  princes,  (as  Eratosthenes  does  for  the  Trojan  war) 
on  the  faith  that  this  regal  line  must  have  been  set  down  "  by 
contemporary  notation."  On  all  these  points,  he  admits  his 
inabihty  to  enlighten  the  reader :  and  I  follow  his  example  in 
reference  to  that  which  pretends  to  be  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  having  no  faith  in  the  contrary  process  pursued  by  Era- 
tosthenes. 

If  at  the  opening  of  what  I  consider  real  history  in  Greece, 
and  in  arranging  the  various  sections  of  the  Greek  name  in  the 
places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  historical  daylight,  I 
introduce  into  my  narrative  some  matters  derived  from  legend, 
the  reader  will  have  to  judge  whether  I  do  this  in  such  manner 
as  to  justify  Colonel  Mure  in  charging  me  with  discrediting  my 
own  canon.  He  says  that  I  admit  a  Dorian  conquest  of  portions 
of  Peloponnesus — an  Ionic  and  iESolic  emigration  to  Asia,  &c — 
all  matters  resting  upon  tradition.     It  will  not  be  found  however; 

'  Herodot. vi. 5?.  AaKe^ai/idvioi  ytipj  bfioXoyeovre^  oi/^evi  frotiiry, 
Xfiyovtri  abrhv  'Api<rT6dtjfiov — pafftkevovra  ayayeiv  cr^eas  es  ravrriv  rtjv 
X&priv  rj)v  vvv  hKrearai,  dXX*  oh  roiiv  *Api.<TTodfifiov  ndiSas. 

Thucyd.  1.  3.  TsKftripun  dk  fidXiffTa  "Ofiripos. — I.  4.  Mivios  yap  iroXai- 
raros  wv  dicoy  lafAev, — I.  9.  Xeyovtri  Se  Kai  oi  rd  <ra^e<rraTa  IleXovoV' 
Vfiffiufv  fiviifiy  irapd  tmv  rrporepov  Meyfievotf  &C.  I.  10.  Td  fikv  ovv  Tra- 
Xaid  Toiavra  evpov,  x^^^'"'^  ovra  iravrl  £|fi«  reKfiripitfi  7ri<FTev<rai,  Ot  yap 
dv9piawoi  Tat  dKods  TutvirpoyeyeytifiivtoVf  Kai  ffv  €irix<^pi(i  ff^iffiv  y, 
bfiolioi  dPaffaviffTiOi  vap  aKKi{K!uv  dexovrai. 
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that  I  have  stated  anj  of  these  matters  as  historidally  tme,  simplj 
on  the  authority  of  tradition  ;  hut  onlj  where  the  certified  course 
of  events  and  position  of  the  people  afterwards,  point  to  them  bb 
the  natural  and  probahle  antecedents  t  insomuch  that  if  there 
were  no  tradition,  an  acute  interpreter  would  hare  stiggested 
from  conjecture  some  such  causes  as  those  which  the  tradition  is 
found  to  indicate.     The  evidentiaTy  value  of  Grecian  trmdiiion^ 
— or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  of  Grecian  popular  beHef, — ^in  reference 
to  the  ante-historical  past,  appears  to  me  such  as  no  historuin  of 
the  present  day  can  accept.     There  is  undouhtedly  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  earlier  and  later.     The  farther  what  ia  called 
tradition  professes  to  go  back  in  point  of  time,  the  less  it  will 
count  either  as  certifying  reality,  or  even  as  indicating  in  what 
direction  we  are  to  look  out  for  reality  ;  while  the  more  c\o&ely 
it  borders  on  times  known  and  certified^  the  greater  will  be  the 
attention  which  it  deserves  as  an  indication  ;  so  that  it  will  eren, 
ill  particular  cases,  add  a  certain  confirmatory  force  to  probabili' 
ties  deduced  ftnm  later  and  ascertained  reality.    Sudi  is  the 
highest  evidentiary  value  which  I  ever  assign  to  popular  behe^ 
embodied  in  the  early  current  stories  or  poems.    The  reader^ 
who  peruses  my  chapters  on  the  opening  of  Historical  Greeoci 
will  find  that  the  great  stress  is  always  laid  on  later  facts  and 
eollocations,  as  the  only  trustworthy  ground  on  which  mferenees 
eau  be  raised  as  to  antecedent  phienomena  i  and  that  in  the  ilM^ 
enoe  of  such  proofs  traditionary  or  legendary  evidence  is  never 
appealed  to  as  an  adequate  substitute ;  though  as  a  suggestive 
auxiliaryi  it  is  often  noticed,  and  though  its  eonsihenoe  with  the 
better  order  of  proofs  is  occasionally  produced  as  strengthening 
my  assurance.     Where  the  traditionary  matter  stands  alone,  I 
have  never  given  it  as  anything  beyond  the  popular  belief,  in 
which  character  simply  it  is  often  highly  deserving  of  being  known. 
Such  are  the  general  principles  oif  inference  and  veriflcatioii 
which  I  have  adopted  in  my  opening  Chapters  of  Historical 
Greece.    That  in  etery  particular  case^  they  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  author  to  assert  * 
but  the  departures  will  not  be  found  such  as  to  justify  Colonel 
Mure's  charge,  that  I  claim  for  myself  a  greater  latitude  of  affir^ 
mation  than  I  allow  to  Mr.  Clinton.     Nor  have  I  erer  disguised^ 
either  from  my  readers  or  myself,  that  this  vestibule  of  real  hi- 
story was  after  all  so  dim  and  doubtful,  that  the  most  diligent 
investigator  can  rarely  feel  unqualified  confidence  in  his  results^ 
even  for  times  immediately  preceding  776  B.C.,  much  more  for 
earlier  periods. 
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Upon  the  itatement  contained  in  this  page,  that  '^  the  Spartana 
Wefe  destitute  even  of  the  elements  of  letters,"  Colonel  Mure, 
(in  his  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  lii.  Ap« 
pendix  K.  p.  506),  has  remarked  as  follows  :<^ 

"It  is  to  he  regretted,  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and 
others  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  present  and  preyious  chaptenr 
of  this  work,  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Grote  should,  in  a 
critical  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  hare  formally  pronounced 
the  Spartan  people,  the  type  and  representatiye  of  one  of  the  two 
grand  subdiidsions  of  that  nation,  to  have  been,  at  the  aom6  of 
their  moral  and  political  power  and  influence  in  Greece  and  in 
the  civilized  world,  'destitute  eren  of  the  elements  of  letters/ 
This  conclusion  is  grounded  on  the  sole  authority  of  a  text  of  the 
Panathenaica  of  Isocrates,  a  most  partial  and  prejudiced  witness 
at  the  best,  and  more  especially  so  in  a  treatise,  the  plain  object 
of  which  is  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Athens  at  the  expense  of  Sparta, 
by  a  tissue  of  unscrupulous  exaggerations  and  misrepresentation. 
The  passage  of  that  treatise  here  more  immediately  in  question 
is  but  one  among  other  gross  falsehoods  whieh  could  nerer  have 
found  farour  with  any  but  a  bigoted  Athenian  public  -,  and  the 
only  apology  for  which,  on  the  part  of  the  otherwise  amiable 
author,  is  that  suggested  by  himself,  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
four,  at  which  his  work  was  composed,  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  his  faculties,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  and  excuses  on 
the  same  plea.'* 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  precise  point  which  Colonel 
Mure  raises  against  me^^one  word  of  preface  ou  the  sweeping 
condemnation,  which  he  here  passes  as  well  upon  the  Athenians 
as  upon  Isokratls. 

No  public  ever  less  deserved  the  epithet  "bigoted"  thftn  th« 
Athenian.  There  was  at  Athens  a  liberty  of  thought,  speech  and 
writing,  unknown  anywhere  else  in  the  ancient  world.  In  no 
other  city  was  the  privilege  of  individual  censure,  as  well  against 
institutions  as  agninst  eminent  citizens,  exercised  with  inch  un- 
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tneastured  ktitade^  or  accepted  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  public 
moralitj  {ra^ritria — la^yopia).     In  no  other  citj  was  there   so 
much  a^;amentatiye  discussion,  or  so  great  an  interest  in   the 
norelties  of  speculative   inquiry.      In  no  other  city  were  the 
positive  varieties  of  individual  taste  and  impulse  so  numerously  mo 
openly  manifested,  or  so  little  bound  down  to  any  peremptory 
canon  of  law  or  authority.     All  this,  as  matter  of  fact,  is  attested 
not  less  by  opposing  critics  like  FUto  and  Xenophon,  who  de- 
nounce it  as  a  portion  of  democratical  hcense,  than  by  a  panegy- 
rist like  Perikles  (in  his  Funeral  Discourse),  who  dwells  upon  it 
with  pride.     But  even  if  we  had  no  other  witnesses,  either  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  Aristophanes  and  the  other  writers  of  the 
old  comedy  would  in  themselves  be  sufficient  proof.     Tear  after 
year  did  the  Athenian  public  not  only  hear  with  patience,  but 
reward  and  crown,  those  comedies  in  which  both  individual  citi- 
sens,  great  as  well  as  smaU,  and  the   democracy   itself,  were 
turned  into  derision  and  presented  in  the  most  d^;rading  point 
of  vie^,  with  a  comic  genius  far  more  poignant  and  unsparing 
than  has  ever  been  allowed  to  outpour  itself  upon  any  other  so- 
ciety ;  incomparably  more,  for  example,  than  has  ever  been  tole- 
rated in  England  against  English  institutions.     A  public  whose 
ears  were  thus  open  may  have  other  faults ;  but  the  last  of  all 
reproaches  which  they  deserve  is  that  of  being  a  *'  bigoted  pub- 
lic."    Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  constant  habit 
of  hearing  both  sides  fully,  solemnly,  and  ably  argued  in  the  pubHc 
assembly  and  dikastery,  in  matters  of  real  business,  upon  which 
they  were  free  to  decide,  and  obliged  to  decide,  imparted  to  the 
mass  of  Athenian  citizens  a  quality  the  very  reverse  of  bigotry — 
a  judicial  habit  of  appreciating  evidence  and  balancing  conflicting 
impressions,  such  as  has  never  yet  become  diffused  among  any 
large  body  of  non-professional  citizens — a  positive  and  serious 
mental  stimulus  which  no  other  source  could  then  have  supplied. 
Next,  even  had  the  Athenian  public  deserved  the  character 
given  to  them  by  Colonel  Mure,  the  discourses  of  Isokrates  are 
not  calculated  to  gratify  their  bigotry,  nor  can  they  have  been 
composed  with   any   such   view.     Whoever  looksi  through  his 
public  orations  or  pamphlets,  from  the  Panegyric  (earliest)  to 
the    Panathenaic    (latest),   in  the   expectation   of  reading  un- 
qualified praise  or  admiration  of  Athens,  will  find  himself  much 
disappointed.     The  tone  which  reigns  through  them  is  that  of 
a  monitor  or  censor,  not  that  of  an  unreflecting  eulogist ;  still 
less  that  of  a  blind  flatterer,  looking  only  to  the  momentary 
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gratification  of  liearei^.  His  praise  of  Athens  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  the  past,  and  chiefly  upon  the  early  and  obscure 
past :  in  regard  to  the  present,  it  is  comparatively  rare  and 
measured,  mingled  with  much  blame  directly,  and  still  more 
blame  indirectly — since  the  admiration  of  forefathers  is  so  set 
forth  as  to  shame  by  contrast  the  implied  degeneracy  of  their 
descendants.  He  speaks  like  one  who  feels  that  his  remarks  are 
not  likely  to  prove  acceptable.  It  is  true  that  he  always  main- 
tains Athens  to  be  better  than  Sparta,  nobler  in  her  sentiment, 
greater  in  her  actions,  more  beneficent  in  her  influence  over 
Greece,  more  moderate  and  excusable  even  in  her  wrongs.  On 
this  point  the  readers  may  adopt  his  conclusions  or  not ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  supports  them  gives  no  man  a  right  to  dis- 
credit him  by  wholesale,  as  a  mere  unscrupulous  advocate  of 
bigoted  Athenian  sentiment. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  aware  that  Isokrates  must  be  used 
with  caution  as  authority  for  historical  statement.  This  is  no 
because  he  is  blindly  partial  or  corrupt  in  his  advocacy  either  of 
Athens  or  of  any  other  particular  cause ;  but  because  he  is,  by 
habit  and  character,  a  rhetorician ;  an  attribute,  which  shows  itself 
habitually,  and  quite  as  much  (in  my  judgement)  in  his  censures 
upon  Athens  as  in  those  upon  Sparta.  Without  either  adopting 
or  admitting  any  such  language  as  that  of  Colonel  Mure,  "  gross 
falsehood,  tissue  of  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations,"  I  have 
never  copied  either  this  or  any  other  statement  from  Isokrates 
without  attentively  contemplating  it  by  such  other  Ughts  as  the 
history  of  the  time  enables  us  to  consult ;  and  I  willingly  admit 
the  like  deduction  from  the  evidentiary  value  of  his  statement  m 
the  present  case,  in  so  far  as  it  stands  opposed  to  any  counter- 
proof.  As  to  his  great  age,  which  Colonel  Mure  cites  as  an  ex- 
tenuation for  the  man,  or  as  a  disqualification  for  the  witness,  the 
Panathenaic  Oration  itself  dispenses  me  from  all  farther  answer 
on  that  head.  We  read  in  the  biography  of  the  poet  Sophokles, 
that  he  was  brought  before  the  dikastery  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
by  his  son  lophon,  as  having  lost  his  mind,  and  as  being  unfit  for 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  In  reply,  he  read  to  the  dikasts 
a  chorus  of  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Eol6nus,  which  he  had 
just  finished ;  and  the  suit  of  lophon  was  dismbsed.  In  hke 
manner,  the  man  who  could  compose  the  Panathenaic  Oration, 
whatever  be  his  age,  has  quite  suflicient  intelligence  left  to  be  a 
competent  witness  as  to  any  present  matter  of  fact.     No  judge 
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in  any  court  would  hold  bim  to  be  disqualified  on  the  gromid  d 
senile  incapacity. 

I  dwell  particularly  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  point  gb 
which  Isokrat^  here  appears  as  a  witness^  is,  a  distinct  and  pre- 
sent (to  hini>  present)  matter  of  fact.    We  are  not  oalled  vptKi  to 
measure  the  correctness  of  the  historical  views  of  the  Fanatfae- 
naic  Oration  as  to  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  to  consido^  whether 
his  express  affirmation^  that  the  Spartans  did  not  learn  reading  « 
writing,  be  true  or  faJse.     The  Spartan  discipline  was,  in  all  its 
particulars,  essentially  public,  common  to  all  the  citixena,  pre- 
scribed and  enforced  by  authority,  pursuant  to  customs  of  alder 
date  than  those  which  ruled  any  other  Grecian  state*    Whether 
it  comprised  reading  and  writing,  or  not — ^waa  a  f>oint  on  which 
Isokrates  had  the  best  means  of  informing  himself;  and  on  wfaidi 
indeed,  he  could  hardly  omit  to  inform  himself,  oonoemed  as  be 
was  personally,  throughout  a  long  life,  in  the  busineas  of  teaehiiig 
at  Athens.     If  he  states  what  is  untrue,  it  will  not  be  for  waat 
of  knowledge.     He  is  therefore  in  every  respect  a  conqnteat 
witness  ;  not  to  be  put  down*  even  if  he  stood  alon^  except  bj 
a  stronger  force  of  counter-evidence,  direct  or  collateia].     Before 
I  proceed  to  discuss  the  counter-evidence  produced,  I  shall  fim 
examine  whether  he  does  stand  alone  (as  Colonel  Mure  aasats), 
on  the  affirmative  side. 

First,  if  we  had  nothing  else  remaining  but  the  Panathenaie 
Oration  as  it  now  stands,  we  should  see  that  Isokratda  did  not 
stand  alone  in  this  affirmation.  At  the  end  of  that  oratioo,  be 
publishes  the  sentiments  and  remarks  of  various  fHends  to  whoa 
be  had  read  it  after  it  was  composed.  Among  theee  fiienda  was 
one,  not  only  an  able  man  and  an  excellent  speaker,  but  also  di- 
stinguished as  an  oligarchical  politician,  and  as  an  admirer  of 
Sparta*  <'I  sent  for  him  (says  Isokrat^  who  is  described 
by  Colonel  Mure  as  taking  no  heed  except  to  the  bigoted 
Athenian  public),  in  order  that  if  any  incorrect  stateneient  had 
escaped  me,  he  might  d^tflct  it  and  pomt  it  out  t "  (^5o(^  ^im 
^craircfiipaff^a/  riva  rcJv  ipin  fi^y  fr^w\^9lwe6rmv,  iv  dXtyo^t^ 
2«  ireiroXireu/4€V«»vt  wpoypiiiA^yoy  ik  Aacc^ai/ioWovt  eiratFcir,  cr 
fin  wapiKaBty  i/«««  ^ffv^m  slp^fiiyey^  eKeiwos  rarcdfefv  ^^^Metcp 
i^Tv  (s,  217), — &yip€k  Seiyop  rqc  wepi  ro  X^yeir  yeyv/iraayt^i^or 
ohSevot  rjrroy  r^v  kiioi  we^Xif(nacora>y,  s«  348).  The  eritidsms 
of  this  pbilo-l4aconian  inend,  though  seasoned  with  oompli. 
ments  on  the  general  merits  of  the   composition,  niaiiife«kcd 
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dissent  on  the  subject  of  Sparta  in  a  way  so  marked  and 
effectiye,  as  to  cast  painful  doubt  and  mistrust  upon  the  mind 
of  Isokrates;  who  tells  us  that  not  only  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that  he  had  spoken  too  severely  of  Sparta,  but  also  was 
on  the  point  of  consigning  his  discourse  to  the  flames,  had  he 
not  been  dissuaded  as  well  by  this  critic  himself  as  by  many 
other  friends  (s.  218,  220,  233,  251).  All  of  them  advised 
him  to  preserve  and  circulate  the  discourse,  but  to  tack  to  it  by 
way  of  appendix  a  record  of  the  debate  and  criticism  of  which  it 
had  been  the  subject.  With  these  additions  it  accordingly  now 
appears  (289-291) ;  the  strictures  of  the  philo-Laconian  ftiend 
being  on  many  points  not  only  free-spoken,  but  severe. 

It  is  in  his  reply  to  the  first  remarks  of  this  critic  (who  is  in- 
troduced as  speaking  thrice),  that  Isokrates  advances  his  asser* 
tion  about  the  Spartan  ignorance  of  letters.  Ovroi  h^  rotrovrop 
airoXcXeifJifiiyoi  Tijs  KOivris  waiheias  Koi  ^iKoffo^ias  eitrip  tUvTe  ovhk 
ypdfifiara  fiuyOavovffiy  (s.  226).  ''The  Spartans  are  so  far 
behind  the  common  education  and  love  of  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  even  learn  letters.'*  Now  if  (as  Ck>lonel  Mure  mamtains) 
reading  and  writing  were  familiar  acquisitions  at  Sparta^  pubUdy 
taught  and  possessed  by  all  citizens  poor  as  well  as  rich,  are  we 
to  suppose  that  Isokrates  would  advance  this  express  falsehood  in 
adverse  talk  with  an  acute  philo-Laconian  critic,  and  before  an 
audience  ?  Or,  if  advanced,  would  that  critic  pass  it  over  with- 
out contradiction  7  In  point  of  fact,  not  only  does  this  latter 
leave  it  at  the  time  uncontradicted,  (tqvt  axovoas  Opatri^s  ^kv 
ohlk  wpos  ev  dvreiire  r<Jv  tiprgfAiykfy,  8.  232),  but  in  the  course  of 
his  last  remarks,  dehvered  at  a  subsequent  interview,  he  himself 
confirms  its  correctness: — ''Most  of  the  Spartans  (he  says  to 
Isokrates)  will  pursue  their  own  customs,  and  without  taking 
the  least  heed  to  any  discourses  written  at  Athens ;  while  the 
most  intelligent  of  them,  who  now  possess  and  admire  some  of 
your  other  compositions,  will  understand,  if  they  find  a  man  to 
read  this  dUcourse  to  them  with  time  to  talk  it  over  among  them- 
telveSi  that  it  contains  much  to  the  glory  of  their  city,  and  that 
its  reproaches  are  too  loose  and  calumnious  to  deserve  their 
notice."  (Jivp  h"  oiofiai  rovi  /lev  vXelffrovs  ^apriaTiSp  ififAepetp 
ToU  HOeffiv  olffvep  jcai  top  clWop  y^poroPt  vols  Zk  \6yois  toU  ipOade 
ypai^^ipois  ovdkp  fidWop  irpoffi^eip  top  povp  rj  toIs  i^ta  tup 
'UpaxXelfap  crrtjX^p  Xeyofiipois,  tov$  ^k  f^popifnardTOvs  avrap  jcal 
Tuv  XdykfP  Ttvas  ixopras  rQp  aQp  iccu  davfidiopras^  rovrovi,  jfr 
Xdfiwai  TOP  iipaypiaffOfAtpop,  xai   j(p6pop   uot€  <rvpiiarpi\fmi 
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&^lffiy  avTois,  ovikv  liyyoiiatiy  t«f  XtyofiiyWf  AXXa  ral  r^y 
iiraiy^y  aiffdttffeodm,  &c.  8.  274.  Here  we  find  it  plainly  inti- 
mated that  eren  the  most  intelligent  Spartans,  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired the  dircourses  of  Isokrates,  were  obliged  to  procure  a  reader, 
and  unable  themselves  to  read  them.  And  we  thus  liaTe  from 
the  philo-Laconian  critic,  not  merely  such  negative  testimonj  to 
the  truth  of  the  main  assertion  of  Isokrates,  as  is  implied  in  pass- 
ing it  over  without  contradiction ;  but  also  a  strong  force  of  po- 
sitive confirmation,  not  the  less  impressive  for  being  embodied  in 
an  intimation  incidentally  dropped,  when  the  speaker  is  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  another  point. 

Even  if  nothing  but  the  Panathenaic  Oration  as  it  now  stands 
remained,  therefore,  Isokrates  would  not  be  a  solitary  witness  on 
this  point.     But  let  us  now  see  what  is  said  by  another  author — 
Xenophon.     That  author  (in  his  treatise  *  De  Republic^  Lacedie- 
moniorum ')  announces  his  intention  of  describing  the  Ljkuf^gean 
education  or  training  {waiheiay)  as  pursued  at  Sparta,  setting  it 
in  contrast  with  that  which  was  pursued  in  other  Grecian  cities. 
"  Lykurgus  (he  says)  departed  altogether  from  the  plan  pursiied 
elsewhere,  and  thus  made  Sparta  the  happiest  city  in  Greece 
(T/oo^X^vffaK  evhatfioylg.  §  2).     Other  Greeks,  who  profess  to  give 
their  sons  the  best  training,  place  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  them,  under  the  care  of  pedagogues  or 
supervising  servants,  and  send  them  to  the  houses  of  teachers,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  letters,  music,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.     Besides  this,  they  make  their  feet  tender  with  shoes, 
and  their  bodies  delicate  with  changes  of  clothing,  giving  them 
as  much  to  eat  as  they  like  ^     But  Lykurgus,  instead  of  placing 
over  the  boys  a  private  supervising  slave,  appointed  over  them  as 
pubKc  moderator  a  citizen  called  the  Psedonomus,  taken  from 
those  citizens  by  whom  the  greatest  offices  of  state  are  filled. 
This  citizen  he  empowered  to  muster  the  boys,  to  keep  them 
under  review,  and  to  chastise  them  severely  if  any  one  shirked 
his  duty  ;  for  which  purpose  rod-bearers  of  the  military  age  were 
assigned  to  him.     Modesty  and  obedience  were  thus  abundantly 
secured.     To  harden  the  feet,  instead  of  letting  them  grow  tender 
by  wearing  shoes,  he  insisted  that  the  boys  should  go  barefoot, 

1  Xen.  Rep.  Laced,  ii.  1.  Twy  fikv  roivvy  dWiav  ^EW^vuty  ci. 
^dffKOvres  icoXXiora  ro^s  vUts  irat^eveiv,  e'treiZdy  rdxicra  avrots  ol 
voices  rd  Xeydfieva  Cwc«^0'iVf  tifOit  li€v  eir'  agrees  Trai^aywyo^  Bepdwov* 
rat  k^iardffiv,  eb9it9  ^^  nefiirovffiv  els  Biiavcdkiav,  futOiiffOftiyovt  rai 
ypdfifiaraf  Kai  fiovvtsi^y  kuI  rd  iv  wdXaicrp^f  &c. 
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convinced  that  by  such  a  habit  they  would  be  far  better  able  to 
move  up  and  down  the  steepest  ground^  to  run  swiftly,  and  to 
jump.  He  made  them  hardy  also,  by  allowing  only  one  and  the 
same  garment  for  winter  and  summer.  Besides  this,  he  restricted 
them  to  a  moderate  quantity  of  food,  thus  inuring  them  to  priva- 
tion;  while,  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  should  not  be  too  much 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  allowed  them  to  steal  yarious  articles  of 
food,  thinking  that  the  artifices  requisite  for  successful  theft 
were  useful  in  making  them  handy.  If  the  Psedonomus  is  ever 
by  accident  absent,  then  any  citizen  who  is  present  may  assume 
the  command  provisionally,  and  inflict  chastisement  if  necessary ; 
if  there  be  no  man  present,  then  the  most  forward  of  the  youth 
present  may  do  so,  in  order  that  in  no  case  may  the  boys  ever  be 
left  without  a  commander." 

So  much  for  the  training  of  boys ;  now  for  youths.  "  In  other 
cities  (says  Xenophon),  when  the  boys  grow  to  be  youths,  it  is 
customary  to  withdraw  them  both  from  the  supervising  attend* 
ants,  and  from  the  teachers,  and  to  leave  them  their  own  masters. 
But  Lykurgus  does  quite  the  contrary ;  knowing  that  this  is  the 
season  of  strongest  passion  and  insolence,  it  is  just  then  that  he 
imposes  upon  them  the  severest  toils,  and  leaves  them  the  least 
leisure;  toils,  which  none  are  allowed  to  evade.  He  enforces 
the  extreme  of  modesty  and  reserve,  so  that  their  voices  are 
hardly  ever  heard  in  pubhc,  nor  do  they  move  their  hands  from 
under  their  garments,  or  take  their  eyes  off  the  ground." 

Xenophon  concludes  his  description  of  the  training  of  the  boys 
and  youths  with  these  words : — "  I  have  now  described  the  train- 
ing, both  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  other  Greeks.  Which 
of  the  two  produces  the  most  obedient,  the  most  modest,  and  the 
most  continent  men,  in  all  cases  where  continence  is  required^- 
any  one  who  chooses  may  judge  for  himself." 

The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  education  as  it  stood 
in  other  Grecian  cities,  coincides  with  that  which  we  read  in 
Plato  and  elsewhere ;  letters,  music,  and  the  palsestric  exercises, 
each  taught  at  the  establishment  of  a  special  paid  master,  whose 
names  figure  in  Plato  as  the  Ypa^fiariarifSf  the  KidcLpitrHlSf  and 
the  Traidorpifiris,  and  each  master  called  into  action  by  the  choice 
of  the  father,  who  sent  a  faithful  servant  to  take  care  of  his  boy. 
This  is  the  system  which  Xenophon  opposes  to  that  of  Sparta. 
He  mentions  none  of  these  subjects  as  taught,  and  none  of  these 
classes  as  existing,  at  Sparta;  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
none  of  them  did  exist  there.     Had  there  been  teachers  of  letters. 
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or   teachers   of  music,    publicly   named  and  acdn^ 
authority  at  Sparta,  the  contrast  upon  which  he  inMto 
have  existed.     Not  only  it  would  not  have  existed,  but  the  eoa- 
trast  would  have  been  in  the  opposite  direction;  for  cm  GdloBcl 
Mure*s  supposition,  every  citisen  without  exception  learnt  letlcn ; 
which  assuredly  I  do  not  believe  to  have  been  the  case  mt  Atfacus 
or  anywhere  else  in  Greece.     Professing  his  intentioB  to  act  fiirdi 
a  contrast,  Xenophon  specifies  letter-teaching  and  mus 
as  characteristics  of  the  one  system ;  his  total  omission  of  \ 
in  the  other  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  did  not  indude  them.     If 
the  Spartan  boys  did  learn  reading  and  writii^  by  wlfeom  wvre 
they  taught  ?     Not  surely  by  the  Psedonomus,  whom  Xenopbon 
expressly  describes  as  a  citisen  of  the  highest  daas ;  nor  bj  tbe 
rod-bearers  who  inflicted  chastisement  under  his  orders :  but  not 
a  word  is  said  about  any  teacher.    Xenophon  is  very  explicit  in  de- 
scribing the  Lykurgean  system  of  bodily  drill  and  moral  education ; 
the  bare  feet,  the  restricted  diet,  with  supplementary  permiflsioD 
of  thieving,  &c.  &o.      If  that  system  had  comprised   literaiy 
teaching,  but  only  under  different  modifications,  is  it  possible  that 
Xenophon  could  have  omitted  to  notice  what  those  modificatkna 
were  ?  especially  when  the  teaching  must  have  been  compulsory 
and  universal,  and  when  the  teachers,  if  such  there  were,  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  state  establishment,  not  mere  private  pro- 
fessors as  they  were  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.     His  total  silenee 
appears  to  me  only,  explicable  by  the  total  absence  of  public  lite- 
rary teaching  at  Sparta.      The  Spartan  training  was  purely  phy- 
sical and  moral — ^not  intellectual :  the  results  upon  which  Xeno- 
phon dwells  with  so  much  pride  belong  exclusively  to  the  two 
former  categories ;  high  bodily  perfection  and  activity, — ^power 
of  bearing  privation  and  fatigue,-«exemplary  obedience,  modesty, 
endurance,  courage,  and  self-command.     The  boys  were   r^- 
mented  (rvit  tXiys  ikKdtnrfs,  II.  11)  fk>m  the  earliest  age,  and  were 
placed  under  the  eye  of  the  Psedonomus,  gobg  through  the  same 
bodily  collective   discipline    (of  course  in  proportion  to  their 
strength),  as  they  were  destined  to  pursue  afterwards  both  as 
youths  and  men. 

That  the  Spartan  discipline  was  really  what  I  have  stated,  and 
that  Xenophon  meant  to  describe  it  as  such,  may  be  farther  seen 
by  looking  at  the  description  which  he  gives  in  the  Cyropeedia, 
of  the  education  of  the  Persian  chosen  oitisens  or  peers  (6^i<$ri/xoc). 
The  general  similarity  of  this  education  with  the  Spartan  system, 
in  scope  as  well  as  in  details,  has  often  been  remarked.— '<  Other 
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cities  (says  he),  leafing  the  citiaenB  to  educate  their  children  aa 
every  man  pleases,  enact  laws  prohibiting  murder,  theft,  and  so 
forth,  with  penalties  on  transgressors.  But  the  Persian  laws 
take  good  care  beforehand  that  the  citizens  shall  never  contract 
such  a  character  as  to  desire  what  is  wicked  or  base/' — '*  I  shall 
state  what  is  prescribed  to  each  of  the  four  ages,  boys,  youths, 
men,  and  elders,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  the  laws  accomplish 
their  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  citizens  shall  be  of  excellent 
character.  The  boys,  when  they  go  to  the  schools  are  put  to 
learn,  and  continue  to  learn,  justice ;  they  state  that  they  eom$ 
for  thai  express  puf^oM,  just  as  those  in  our  cities  say  that  they 
come  to  learn  letters  K  Their  commanders  continue  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  admmistering  justice  to  them.  For 
among  these  boys,  as  among  men,  there  are  accusations  against 
each  other  for  violence,  theft,  deception,  injurious  language,  and 
other  matters.  Those  who  are  found  guilty,  as  well  as  those 
who  falsely  accuse,  are  punished.  Accusations  are  also  brought 
for  ingratitude,  which  they  number  among  the  greatest  crimes. 
Moreover  they  teach  the  boys  temperance,  obedience  to  com* 
mandersi  continence  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  bciys  all  take 
their  meals,  not  at  home,  but  in  public ;  each  brings  with  him 
bread  from  home,  with  cresses  as  condiment,  and  a  cup  to  drink 
out  of  the  river.  They  learn  besides  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and 
hurl  the  dart.  Thus  do  they  pass  their  time  until  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  they  pass  into  the  roll  of  young 
men." 

Here  we  find  prescribed  for  boys  a  trabing  systematic, 
watchfbl,  and  elaborate,  far  beyond  what  is  ever  seen  in  an 
actual  society  ;  a  training,  physical,  moral,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  intellectual,  since  doubtless  Xenophon  knew  well  that 
the  public  judicial  trials,  which  he  mentions,  would  have  con- 
siderable eifect  in  sharpening  the  capacity.  But  absolutely  no 
provision  is  made  for  teaching  letters,  that  is,  reading  and 
writing ;  which  are  mentioned  only  once,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  remarking  that  here  the   teaching  of  justice  is  their  equi* 

1  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  i«  2,  6,  "A  di  wsdffTf  ry  TfXuii^  irpoariraKTai 
iroieiVf  ditiytiffOfieBaf  m  i^aSXov  St)\ov  yivijrait  y  iirifieXovraif  a«  dv 
]3eXrt(rroi  elev  oi  iroXIra*.  Ot  fiev  Srj  vdiSes,  eU  rd  diSaiFKaXeta  ^ot- 
TuvreSf  Siayovci  fiavBdvovres  6iKaioc6v7iv'  KalXeyovffiVr^ri  eirl  rovro 
epxovraif  &(rirep  irap  ^fitv  ol  rd  ypdfifiara  fiaBfi^dfievoi,  01 
S^  &PXOVTK  aiffQv  Siar$\ov<ri  rb  irXeiaTOV  rns  rifUpaa  hiKdwovrm 
airoit. 
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▼alent.      In  describing  both  the  real 
citizens  and  the  ideal  education  of  the  leading  Pe 
alludes  to  letters  just  in  the  same  manner.     Not  anlj  be  does 
not  include  them,  but  he  sets  them  aside  as  charadenstie  of  the 
vulgar  practice  out  of  Sparta  and  Persia;  he  notioes  tfaem  iinly 
by  way  of  antithesis  to  each  of  the  two  other  systeoDS  which  he 
prefers  and  extols.     That  the  real  Spartan  trainhig,  aod  the  ideal 
Persian  training  of  the  Cyropsedia,  were  exactly  alike,  I  bj  no 
means  assert.     Improving  upon  the  exclusively  wariike  puipusu 
of  the  former,  the  latter  iums  at  the  creation  of  a  loftier  and 
better  moral  character,  substitutes  a  gentler  continooos  preamre 
instead  of  that  extreme  and  subjugating  violence  whidi  pervaded 
the  Lykurgean  scheme,  and  provides,  for  cultivating  the  practical 
intelligence,  means  never  su^ested  by  any  of  the  realitiea  of 
Sparta.     But  the  system  in  the  Cyropa^dia  b  after  all  an  en]ai)ge- 
ment  and  improvement  upon  the  Spartan  ;  and  the  two  have  this 
common  negative  characteristic — ^that  both  exclude  that  trainii^ 
by  letters  or  words,  (Xoyot)  of  which  Athens  stood  out  in  Greece 
as  the  pre-eminent  example. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  ideal  model  which  Xenophon  has 
worked  out  in  his  beautiful  narrative  of  the  Cyropedia.  Wmaelf  an 
Athenian,  a  master  of  the  Athenian  democratical  accomplishments 
(as  appears  by  the  Anabasis),  and  a  man  of  great  ability,  practical 
as  well  as  intellectual,  he  nevertheless  prefers  to  build  upon  the 
model  of  Sparta.  To  say  of  the  Spartans  that  they  never  learned 
to  read  or  write — which  Colonel  Mure  treats  as  so  false  and  in- 
sulting, that  he  only  excuses  Isokrates  as  the  superannuated 
spokesman  of  a  bigoted  public — ^would  appear  to  Xenophon,  even 
if  it  had  been  false,  to  be  no  insult  at  all.  He  reproduces  the 
same  feature  in  his  Cyropsedia.  Society,  as  his  imagination  de- 
lights to  contemplate  it,  stands  in  no  need  of  letters  or  written 
compositions,  or  book-learning.  He  is  earnest  for  the  perfection 
of  the  physical  frame,  the  moral  character,  and  the  practical  in- 
telligence ;  but  he  looks  for  no  aid,  in  the  attainment  of  these 
ends,  to  epic  poets,  rhetors,  historians  or  philosophers.  Plato,  in 
his  imaginary  community,  admits  these  dangerous  classes,  yet 
not  without  alarm,  and  under  severe  restrictions ;  Xenophon 
ignores  them  altogether.  To  one,  in  whose  canon  of  moral  per- 
fection so  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  attributes  of  silent  and 
uncomplaining  submission  to  all  the  minutiee  of  an  established 
routine — reverential  deference  to  old  age — endurance  of  severe 
restriction  and  suffering — repression  of  all  spontaneous  impulse 
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and  diversity — ^universal  military  drillings  and  aptitude — to  one 
who  greatly  admired  this  type  of  society,  and  who  required 
besides  all  the  hardly  earned  excellences  of  a  well-trained  body, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  reading  and  writing  should  appear  an 
occupation  useless  at  least,  if  not  mischievous,  to  the  citizens,  as 
distracting  their  attention  and  seducing  their  minds  from  the  or- 
thodox influences.  By  a  conservative  Spartan  Hke  king  Archi- 
damns,  they  would  be  numbered  among  "  the  futile  accomplish- 
ments," and  the  ignorance  consecrated  by  the  Lykurgean  educa- 
tion would  appear  as  one  essential  condition  of  respect  for  the 
Lykurgean  customs  >. 

Let  us  now  examine  another  witness — Aristotle— on  this  ques- 
tion about  the  Spartan  education. 

Aristotle  begins  the  eighth  Book  of  his  Potitics  by  giving  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  training  of  youth  ought  to  be  prescribed 
and  enforced  by  state  authority,  instead  of  being  lefl  to  the  de- 
termination of  each  father  of  a  family.  On  this  general  principle 
he  cordially  approves  of  the  Spartan  system  >.  But  what  sort  of 
training  ought  the  legislator  to  prescribe  ?  This  (says  Aristotle) 
is  a  question  of  much  difficulty,  and  admitting  great  difference  of 
opinion.  In  stating  his  own  views  about  it,  he  remarks  as 
follows  upon  the  Spartan  practice  : — 

''Among  the  cities  which  are  now  most  notorious  for  their 
care  in  training  youth,  some  aim  at  imparting  to  them  the  condi- 
tion of  athletes,  and  thus  spoil  both  the  shape  and  the  growth  of 
their  bodies;  while  the  Lacedsemonians,  though  not  guilty  of 
this  mistake,  make  them  brutal  by  excessive  toils,  as  the  best  way 
of  generating  courage.  Now  (as  I  have  often  before  observed), 
we  ought  not  to  direct  our  training  towards  any  one  single 
mental  quality ;  and  certainly  not  towards  courage  as  the  first  of 
all  qualities.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  courage  ought  to  be 
studied  first  of  all,  the  Lacedaemonian  practice  is  ill-suited  to  its 
end.  For  neither  in  other  animals,  nor  in  other  nations  of  men, 
do  we  see  courage  connecting  itself  with  the  most  savage  dispo- 
sitions, but  rather  with  such  as  are  gentler  and  more  lion-like ; 
nor  are  the  murderous  and  predatory  cannibals,  near  the  Euxine 
sea  and  elsewhere,  at  all  courageous.     Besides,  to  look  at  actual 

*  Thucyd.  i.  84.  6^/3ovXoi  de,  ifiaOivrepov  ruiv  vSftiav  rns  wirepo^fog 
iraidev6fi€votf  Kai  ^ifv  x^^'^^ortiTi  ffuuppoveffrepov  fl  &<rT6  aitTtiv  dvijicov- 
OTfilv.     Kai  fi^i  rd  &xp^0L  Xvverol  ayav  ovrsit  &c. 

It  is  more  surprising  to  find  lang;nage  yery  similar  held  by  Kleon,  even  in 
the  Athenian  democracy.    Thucyd.  iii.  37. 

'  Compare  also  what  he  says  in  the  Ethic.  Nikomach.  x.  9. 


histoTj)  it  was  onlj  00  long  as  thej  stood  alone  in  laborimiB  a- 
erases,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  victorious  over  others. 
At  present  thej  are  inferior  to  others  m  gymnastic  pracCios  u 
well  as  on  the  field  of  battle.     For  their  former  snperiorily  did 
not  arise  from  their  own  peculiar  gymnastic  method,  but  from 
the   fact  that  they   alone  drilled  while  their  enemies  did  not. 
Honour  ought  to  stand  foremost  in  our  educational  purpose — not 
the  acquisition  of  a  brutal  temperament ;  for  wolyes  and  oth» 
brutes  will  never  affit)nt  any  honourable  danger  as  a  good  man 
will.     But  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  setting  their  youth  to  excess 
towards  this  latter  purpose,  and  by  leaving  them  without  any  w^ 
struction  even  on  necessary  subjects,  make  them  in  thejulieti  sense 
of  the  word  vulgar  and  ignoble ;  for  they  turn  them  out  both  as 
efficient  only  for  one  single  purpose  in  political  sodety — «nd  even 
for  that  purpose,  less  efficient  than  others ;  a  result  which  reason 
would  lead  us  to  expect.     We  must  judge  them  not  by  their 
deeds  of  former  days,  but  by  those  of  the  present  day  5  for  they 
have  now  competitors  in  their  training,  whereas  formerly  they 
had  none  *." 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3,  3-4-5. 

Nt>v  fiiv  ovv  al  fidkiffra  doKOvffai  rwv  ir6\etav  irtfieXtitrBai  riSp  iraiB%»¥ 
aX  fUv  dBXtirtKrjv  H^v  6/i?rotov(n,  Xw/9«Jfi€vai  rd  r*  ti^S^  Kal  r^v  aH^etv 
r Jv  9iafuiT*inr  ol  i^  Adieuvet  ravrriv  fiev  ovx  if^t^prop  n^v  dfutpriap,  Bif 
pikfdsit  ^  dxepyd^ovrai  rolt  ir6vois,  un  rovro  ifpbt  ivSpiav  ftd- 
Xurra  <rvp,fepQv,  Kairoit  KaBdirep  elptirai  «roXXac(s,  o^re  irphii  fiiav,  om 
wpbt  fidXiara  ravri}v,  pXewovTU  irotrireov  ri^v  kvifiekeiav  elre  Kal  TpU 
ravTtjVf  oifSe  rovr'  e^evpitrieovffiV  o^re  ydp  ev  roU  dXXoit  Zwhs  ovr*  hri 
riSv  eOvwv  6pwfAev  r^v  dvBplav  dKoXovBowfav  rots  dypihtr droit,  dXkd 
fidWov  roTs  ^fiept^ripoit  Kal  XtotmaSeffiv  ffienv*      IIoXX«  ^  ieri  rtfv 

iOviiy,  d  wpot  r6  icreivetp  itai  irp^  riyv  dvOpwo^aylav  ei/x^p^  ex^i 

A  Xyarixd  fUv  eoriv,  dvSpiat  S'  ov  fiereiXri^airiv.  '£ri  ^  avrovs  row  Aa- 
Kiavas  ifffieVf  eo^s  fiev  auroi  trpofrrf^pevov  rait  ^iXofrovtais,  v-n-epexovrai 
ruiv  aXXwv*  vvv  He  Kal  roTs  yvfivatrion  Kal  rols  xoXefttKoTs  dySurt  Xefro* 
fiivovt  CTeptav  ov  ydp  rtp  rovt  viovi  yvfApd^eiv  rhv  rpowov  roirrov  iti- 
^pov,  dXXd  rtf  fi6voy  fi^  iFpbt  d<TK0Vvras  dffcetv.  *'0<rr«  rh  coXdv,  ^XX' 
oif  rb  BriptiHtdet,  Sei  wpmraytavt^ttlv*  oh  ydp  Xvcos  ovBk  tUv  aXXwv 
Otiplutv  (ri)  dyuiviffairo  dv  oifBeva  xaXbp  KtydvvoVf  dXXd  fiaXXov  dtr^p 
dyaBos.  Ol  ^6,  Xiav  ei9  ravr  dvivres  rot)s  iraTSat,  xai  rHv 
dvayKa'iutv  dfraidaywyovs  voiri<yavT€S,  pavav<fOvs  KarepydZov- 
ro4  Kard  ye  rb  dXriBhf  vpos  Sv  re  fiSvov  Spyov  ry  iroXiriK^  XP^^^P-^'^ 
irotiitravrest  Kal  vpbv  rovro  x^^P^*^t  ^  ^ritriv  6  XSyos^  erepiav.  Aei  if  oinc 
eK  rwv  rrpSrepov  epyuv  Kpiveiv,  dX\*  ix  rSiv  vvV  dvrayiavurrds  ydp 
rfis  waiieias  vvv  exovoi,  7rp6repov  i*  oliK  elyov. 

Seyeral  editors  construe  the  words  ol  ^h  (beginning  the  lost  sentence  but 
one)  as  a  general  assertion,  and  not  as  referring  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Bat 
that  the  words  do  refer  to  the  Lacedjemonians  spedallj,  and  are  not  a  mere 
general  assertion,  is  quite  plain  from  the  sentence  which  follows,  as  weD  as 
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The  criticism  which  Aristotle  here  presents,  upon  the  Lykur- 
gean  training,  is  one  of  great  moment  and  emphasis.  He  insists 
on  the  narrow,  single,  and  exclusiye  purpose  which  it  contem- 
plated— ^the  acquisition  of  courage.  He  tells  us  that  even  to 
that  purpose  it  was  badly  adapted,  since  the  forced  bodily  action 
was  such  as  to  make  the  citizens  savage,  like  wild  beasts,  but  not 
to  implant  the  maximum  of  courage,  for  which  a  higher  stimulus 
ought  to  be  employed.  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  partly  from 
exclusive  absorption  in  these  violent  bodily  efforts,  partly  from 
being  left  "  destitute  of  instruction  even  in  necessary  subjects," 
the  Spartan  citizen  when  turned  out  was  in  reality  nothing  but 
a  sort  of  Banausus ',  fit  only  for  one  business  in  society — and  less 
fit  even  for  that  than  some  others. 

from  those  which  precede :  for  the  words  exovvi  and  el xov,  in  the  Ust  sentence, 
(especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  clause  preceding  in  the  same 
sentence)  cannot  reasonably  have  any  other  subject  than  o\  KaKuves,  Aristotle 
is  well-aware  that  his  remarks  will  appear  shocking  to  admirers  of  Sparta, 
who  would  produce  in  reply  the  earlier  victorious  career  of  the  city.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  once  again  the  same  contrast  which  he 
had  drawn  before,  (in  the  sentence  beginning  In  ^'  a^roOc,  &c.)  between  the 
enemies  of  Sparta  in  his  day  and  in  earlier  days.  To  make  dear  the  meaning, 
I  have  placed  a  comma  after  ot  ^k — which  does  not  stand  in  the  editions.  In 
fact  the  predication  beginning  with  oi  de  repeats  over  again,  with  enlarge- 
ment and  emphasis,  only  the  same  criticism  on  the  Lacedaemonians  as  had 
been  already  once  given  in  the  former  sentences. 

1  I  am  compelled  to  retain  the  Greek  word  Banaugutf  because  it  can  only 
be  rendered  by  a  paraphrase.  Properly  it  denoted  the  artisan,  who  being 
busied  from  morning  to  night  indoors  with  one  single  slavish  occupation,  by 
which  he  got  his  living,  was  supposed  to  be  disqualified,  both  in  body  aii4 
mind,  for  every  other  pursuit,  and  especially  for  every  social  duty  requiring 
high  or  varied  mental  qualities.  Now  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  a 
Banau»u$  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a  Spartan  citizen,  who  never  meddled 
with  any  occupation  either  within  doors  or  for  profit.  Bnt  Aristotle  remarks, 
that  though  the  scope  of  the  Spartan  system  was  so  totally  different,  never- 
theless it  produced  individuals  with  analogous  defects  and  disqualifications ; 
because  its  training  was  just  as  narrow,  monotonous,  altogether  bodily,  and 
divested  of  mental  culture,  as  the  routine  of  the  most  common  artisan.  The 
word  Baiunaui  carried  with  it  very  contemptuous  associations  in  Gireoian 
discussion.  And  whc.i  Aristotle  selects  it  as  one  term  of  comparison,  taking 
savage  beasts  as  the  other  term,  for  the  Spartan  trainings-it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  more  disparaging  judgement. 

Plato  also  makes  a  similar  extensive  application  of  the  disparaging  word 
pAvav909,  as  comprehending  all  varieties  of  exclusive  special  training,  either 
towards  money-getting,  towards  bodily  strength,  or  towards  any  separate  ac- 
complishment. But  he  does  not  refer  the  observation  particularly  to  Sparta 
(Legg.  i.  p.  644  A.). 
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But  what  is  his  express  meaning  when  he  states  that  the 
Spartans  were  ''without  instruction  on  necessary  subjects?*' 
What  precise  instruction  is  this  phrase  intended  to  negatiTe  ?  J£ 
we  turn  back  a  page  or  two  in  the  Politica,  we  shall  find  that 
(VIII.  2y  3),  he  classifies  the  subjects  of  a  complete  traimiig»  as 
usually  understood,  into^l^  letters;  2,  gymnastics;  3,  music; 
4,  drawing.  The  fourth  item  was  not  uniTersally  recognised; 
though  in  many  places  taught  along  with  the  rest. 

When  Aristotle  says,  therefore,  that  the  Spartans  gare  no  in- 
struction "  on  necessary  subjects,"  he  must  mean  that  they  left 
out  either  letters,  or  music,  or  both ;  for  gymnastics  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  leave  out.     Now  if  we  examine  his  remarks  upon 
music,  we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  include  it,  nor  does  any  one 
else  seem  to  have  included  it  among  what  he  calls  the  "  necessary 
subjects "  of  education.     He  considers  it  to  be  honourable  and 
freemanlike — extremely  valuable  as  a  refined  accomplishment, 
sweetening  those  intervals   of  leisure  which  every  citizen  must 
alternate  with  his  active  duties,  —and  also  as  exercising,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  an  improving  influence  on  the  ethical  temper.     But 
he  expressly  excludes  it  irom  those  subjects  of  education  which 
can  properly  be  called  necessary  or  usefiil  ^ 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  when  Aristotle  says  that  the  Spartan 
system  gave  no  instruction  on  necessary  subjects,  he  meant  to 
affirm  that  it  gave  no  instruction  on  letters.  And  such  I  do  not 
doubt  to  be  his  real  meaning.  Had  reading  and  writing  fonned 
an  essential  part  of  the  ordinary  and  universal  training  of  Spartan 
citixens,  he  could  hardly  have  brought  them  into  juxtaposition 
with  two  such  subjects  as  wild  beasts  on  the  one  side,  and  vulgar 
speciality  on  the  other  :  he  could  hardly  have  repeated  and  sanc- 
tioned the  reproach  of  Plato,  that  the  entire  Spartan  system  was 
devoted  to  one  single  branch  of  virtue — military  courage  and  en- 


1  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  2,  6.  Acd  Kai  ri)v  fiovnin^  o\  irp6repov  eh  irai- 
feiav  eralav  oifx  ^^  dvayKalov  oifBev  yap  ^x**  roiovrov  oifi^  ^ 
Xpriutfiov  Kal  irp^  oUovoiiiav  Kal  wpb9  fidOfiviv  Kat  wp^  iroXirucac  wpalew 
iroXXae,  &c 

Again,  Tiii.  4,  1.  "On  fAev  ovv  €<rTt  jratSeia  tk,  *)v  oi^x  (m  xP^^h^V^ 
iroitireov  ro{)9  vielff,  ohi'  wc  dvayicatov,  ctXX'  w«  iXevOSptov  Kai  koKi^,  pav€^ 
p6v  cffTi.  Tldrfpov  Sk  fiia  rbv  dpiBfibv  ri  rrXelovcy  Kal  rivet  avrat  Kai  rAt, 
^vrepov  XeKriov  irepi  altruv.  "Svv  Se  roirovrov  i)fuv  elvat  irpb  hiov  yeyo- 
vevt  8rt  cat  irapd  r«v  iipxaiiav  exo/tev  riva  naprvpiav  ck  nuv  KarapepXii^ 
fieviav  iratdevfAdruV  rf  ydp  /iovcriicy)  rovro  iroteT  driXov, 
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durance — and  that  it  comprised  no  other  description  of  training 
calculated  to  serve  as  relief  or  alternative  \ 

It  is  right  to  notice  here,  that  (apart  from  the  special  question 
under  discussion,  ahout  the  teaching  of  letters)  the  general  tone 
of  Aristotle  towards  the  Spartan  system  clears  Isokrat^s  from 
that  suspicion  hy  which  Colonel  Mure  impeaches  his  credibility 
as  a  witness.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  Isokrates  disparages 
Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  courting  Athenian  prejudice,  when  we 
find  Aristotle  equally  and  even  more  disparaging.  And  while 
the  former  asserts  distinctly  and  explicitly  that  the  Spartan  train- 
ing did  not  include  letters, — a  fact  which  he  had  perfectly  good 
means  of  knowing — we  obtain  positive  support  to  his  accuracy, 
not  only  from  his  philo-Laconian  opponent  in  the  Panathenaic 
Oration,  but  abo  from  Xenophon  and  Aristotle — from  an  admirer 
as  well  as  from  a  censor  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  All  of  them, 
though  less  directly  and  explicitly,  confirm  the  negative. 
*  To  this  we  may  add,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  testimony  of  Plato ; 
which  tends  nowhere  to  re^te,  and  in  some  passages  to  favour, 
the  same  supposition.  In  his  dialogue  called  Hippias  Major, 
Hippias  the  sophist  is  described  as  saying  that  he  could  not  pro- 
cure a  hearing,  when  he  visited  Sparta,  for  any  thing  which  he 
had  to  say  on  astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  letters,  syllables, 
rhythm,  or  harmony ;  that  many  among  the  Spartans  could  not 
.  so  much  as  count ' ;  and  that  they  would  hsten  only  to  ancient 
legendary  stories,  or  moral  discourses.  Again,  when  Plato,  after 
having  constructed  his  Republic,  describes  the  transitions  whereby 
in  the  course  of  years  it  will  pass  into  degeneracy  and  ruin,  he 
predicts  that  it  will  first  slide  into  a  system  like  that  of  Sparta ; 
the  change  being  accomplished  by  retaining  its  public  interference 
with  individual  habits,  its  public  mess,  its  warlike  and  gymnastic 
drilling,  and  its  prohibition  of  industrial  occupation, — but  by 
discarding  its  intellectual  and  musical  elements '. 

That  which  we  collect  from  Plato,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
indicates  the  absence  of  intellectual  and  literary  teaching  at 
Sparta.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  he  could  have  made  the  remarks 
which  we  now  read,  had  all  the  Spartan  boys  been  regularly 
taken  to  school  by  the  Paedonomus,  and  had  there  actually  ex- 
isted an  establishment  of  paid  masters  or  grammatists  for  uni- 

1  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  6,  22.  compare  ii.  6,  5,  and  ii.  6, 16,  vii.  13, 10. 
3  PlatOi  Hippias  Major,  p.  285,  C.    OiSafiun'  iirel  oiS*  dpi9fi«iv  cKeivuv 
ye,  <Js  67roc  elneiv,  iroXkol  iTriffravrai. 
s  PUto,  Republ.  viiL  p.  545,  A.  547,  D.  548,  C.  549,  B. 
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Tersal  teaching.     It  is  onlj  under  the  latter  condition  that  Uterazy 
teaching,  as  part  of  a  universal  and  compulsory  system,  could 
have  heen  realised ;  and  Plato  himself  constitutes  such  masters; 
when  he  introduces  literary  teaching  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
community,  imagined  in  his  Treatise  de  Legihus.     At  Sparta,  we 
must  recollect,  the  training  was  public,  common,  and  obligatory  ; 
either  every  boy  was  taught  to  read,  or  none  were  taught.      At 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  neither  pubUc  provision  far 
teaching,  nor  public  obligation  to  be  taught ;  each  boy  got  Ills 
acquaintance  with  letters  as  his  father  chose  or  could  afford  ; 
some   to   the   extent   of  long-continued   study  under  the  bes$ 
teachers,  others  in  a  loose  way  from  the  best  whom  they  could 
afford  to  pay  ^     At  Sparta  no  such  difference  was  known ;  each 
boy  learnt  whatever  he  did  learn  as  a  pubHc  duty,  from  the  same 
teachers  and  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  every  teacher  taught 
by  public  appointment  to   aU  indiscriminately.     K  letters  had 
been  among  the  subjects  taught,  the  process  must  have  been 
among  the  most  impressive  phsenomena,  and  the  teachers  among 
the  most  notorious  personages,  in  the  whole  Spartan  ritual.     On 
such  a  supposition,  who  can  beheve  that  Isokrates  would  have  ex- 
plicitly advanced,  and  advanced  without  contradiction,  in  debate 
with  a  philo-Laconian  opponent,  the  assertion  that  there  existed 
no  literary  teaching  at  Sparta? — or  that  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato,  would  have  expressed  themselves   in  the  language 
above-cited  ? 

I  adhere  therefore,  with  full  confidence,  to  this  negative  of  Iso- 
krates. And  here  the  question  stands  between  universal  teach- 
ing, and  no  teaching  at  all,  or  next  to  none.  For  the  Spartan 
public  training,  whatever  it  was,  absorbed  the  whole  time  and 
energies  of  the  youthful  citizen :  if  there  were  no  pubhc  teacherSi 
he  would  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  purchase  instruc- 
tion for  himself.  Moreover  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  community 
in  which  writing  and  reading  would  be  less  profitable,  either  for 
recreation  or  for  utility,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas ;  where 
the  citizen  was  absorbed  by  violent  bodily  exercise  and  incessant 
drill;  where  all  industrial  occupation  was  interdicted  to  him; 
where  the  business  of  government  was  habituaUy  transacted  with 
the  greatest  secrecy ;  where  parsimony  of  words,  and  repression 
of  feeUng,  was  the  imperious  fashion ;  lastly,  where  there  was 

1  Ariatophan^,  Equit  184,*-a  speech  of  the  ftausage-telkr : — 
'AXA',  Sf  'ydO\  ovdh  fiovfTiKi^  iiricra/iaif 
UXriv  ypami^TW'  mai  ruih-a  fUvTOt  Koxd  KOKWt, 
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nothing  to  solicit,  and  eTerything  to  discourage,  the  intellectual 
appetite. 

Nevertheless,  since  no  social  system,  however  stringent,  can 
be  believed  to  have  been  absolutely  universal  in  its  action  upon 
individuals,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  some  few  men  who 
could  read  and  write  at  Sparta,  having  learnt  it  by  their  own 
choice  and  means.  Such  exceptions  do  not  discredit  the  affirma- 
tion of  Isokrates.  Among  them  may  probably  have  been  the 
kings,  after  the  time  when  the  foreign  relations  of  Sparta  became 
complicated,  from  500  b.c.  ;  men  marked  out  from  their  earliest 
years  as  prominent  in  public  afiBedrs,  and  exempted  doubtless,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  exigences  of  the  public  drill.  Some  of 
the  public  busiaess,  too,  required  the  agency  of  men  who  could 
read  and  write.  Written  communications  must  occasionally  have 
been  read  to  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Ephors,  and  written 
orders  must  have  been  issued  by  them.  For  this  purpose  a 
secretary  who  could  read  and  write  must  have  been  required  for 
each ;  more  especially  for  the  Ephors,  who  were  annually  changed, 
to  keep  up  the  thread  of  continuous  business.  We  need  not 
suppose,  however,  that  either  the  Senators  or  the  Ephors  were 
themselves  competent  to  these  clerical  duties.  A  collective 
Board,  however  instructed  its  members  may  be,  habitually  trans- 
acts its  business  with  nothing  but  speech  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them.  For  example,  the  Senate  at  Athens,  of  which  doubtless 
most  of  the  members  could  read  and  write,  nevertheless  wrote 
and  read  only  through  its  secretary ;  who  read  aloud  what  it  was 
necessary  for  the  members  to  hear,  and  after  they  had  debated, 
recorded  in  writing  the  resolution  to  which  they  had  come.  The 
same  would  have  happened  if  the  Athenian  Senators  had  all  been 
absolutely  unlettered.  Accordingly,  when  we  hear  of  written 
orders  issued  by  the  Ephors,  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude 
that  these  magistrates  themselves  either  did  write  or  could  have 
written  them,  A  certain  number  of  clerks  or  secretaries,  indis- 
pensable upon  every  hypothesis,  were  quite  competent  to  the 
performance  of  all  such  public  duties.  Like  the  scribes  or  secre- 
taries at  Athens,  these  persons  cannot  but  have  been  of  consider- 
able trust  and  importance,  though  we  have  no  positive  informa- 
tion about  them.  Altogether,  however,  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  by  writing  at  Sparta,  must  have  been  exceedingly  small 
compared  with  that  which  was  so  transacted  at  Athens. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  various  proofe  cited  by  Colonel 
Mure  in  his  Appendix  K,  to  controvert  the  general   position 
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above  maintained,  and  to  establish  his  opinion  that  reading  and 
writing  were  general — ^publicly  taught^  and  universally  difiTused, 
at  Sparta. 

1.  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  writes  a  secret  des- 
patch from  Susa  to  his  countrymen,  apprising  them  of  the  im- 
perial (Persian)  project  of  invading  Greece.  On  the  letter  being 
read  at  Sparta,  copiei  of  it  are  circulated  among  the  Crreek  states 
(Herodot.  vii.  239).  2.  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander  at 
Platsea,  opens  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  and 
the  contents  of  one  of  his  letters  are  given  by  Thucydides.  On 
his  return  to  Sparta,  he  continues  the  secret  nc^tiation.  One 
of  his  confidential  messengers  at  length  becomes  suspidoos,  and 
determines,  before  starting,  to  open  and  read  his  master's  letter. 
Finding  that  it  contained,  among  other  matters,  an  injunction  to 
destroy  the  messenger,  he  shows  it  to  the  Ephori,  and  Pausanias 
b  put  to  death.     (Thuc.  i.  128.) 

Now,  in  regard  to  these  two  statements,  even  if  they  were 
open  to  no  conmient  as  matter  of  evidence,  the  utmost  which 
could  fairly  be  inferred  from  them  is,  that  the  Spartan  kings 
(from  and  after  some  period  about  500  B.C.)  could  read  and  write. 
I  have  already  observed  that  this  is  not  improbable,  though  I  do 
not  consider  it  as  proved. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  two  matters  of  evidence  as  they  stand. 

The  story  of  Demaratus  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous and  inadmissible  to  be  found  in  Herodotus.  Who  can 
believe  that  the  Lacedaemonians  needed  to  be  informed,  by  secret 
and  elaborate  contrivance,  of  the  intentions  of  Xerxes ;  or  that, 
if  they  did  need  it,  Demaratus  would  inform  them  ?  The  expe- 
dition was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  events  recorded  in  history. 
For  four  successive  years  did  Xerxes  carry  on  his  preparations 
(Herod,  vii.  20) ;  for  three  successive  years  magazines  were  ac- 
cumulated on  the  line  of  march  in  Thrace,  multitudes  of  men 
under  two  Persian  grandees  were  employed  in  digging  the  canal 
through  Mount  Athos  for  the  passage  of  Mount  Athos,  near  to 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  dty  of  Akanthus.  Moreover,  at  that 
time,  the  Persian  empire  included  almost  half  the  Grecian  world, 
all  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian  Greeks,  with  the  islanders  in  the 
^gean.  From  all  these  Greeks, — troops,  ships,  and  provisions 
were  called  for  in  the  largest  measure.  All  of  them,  too,  were 
stiU  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Greece  and  the  Grecian  festivals. 
The  preparations  being  thus  monstrous  and  glaring,  the  story  of 
a  private  message  or  writing,  guarded  by  elaborate  precautions, 
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to  inform  the  Lacedeftnlbnians,  is  in  my  judgement  out  of  the 
question.  Next,  look  at  the  conduct  of  Demaratus  himself.  He 
behaved  throughout  the  whole  expedition  like  a  hearty  enemy  of 
Sparta  and  a  hearty  friend  of  Xerxes;  like  one  who  ardently 
wished  the  expedition  to  succeed.  He  gave  to  Xerxes,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  most  prudent  and  sincere  counsel,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  displeasing  him ;  counsel,  which,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  inevitably  have  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  of  Athens.  If  therefore  the  expedition  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  need  private  notice  beforehand,  Demaratus  was  the  last 
man  to  give  it.  And  this  difficulty  suggests  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Herodotus  while  he  is  recountbg  the  story.  He  starts  the 
supposition  that  Demaratus,  though  hostile  in  mind  to  Sparta, 
may  have  sent  the  news  '*in  a  spirit  of  boastful  triumph"  (eire 
Kal  KaraxaifMay).  To  me  the  motive  thus  assigned  appears  not 
less  inadmissible  than  the  story  itself.  I  will  only  add  that  when 
Colonel  Mure  says— ''On  the  letter  being  read,  copies  of  it  are 
circulated  among  the  Greek  states" — he  goes  beyond  the  original 
sentence,* which  merely  states  that  the  Lacedaemonians  "sent 
word  to  the  other  Greeks," — weiddfieyoi  he,  eipoy  Kal  hreXi^ayro, 
iireiTa  hk  roiai  dfXXoi^c "EXXtyori  ivitrreiXay, 

To  proceed  to  the  case  of  Pausanias.  Thucydides  gives  the 
exact  words  of  a  letter  from  Pausanias  to  Xerxes ;  very  shortly 
afterwards,  he  gives  also  the  exact  words  of  a  letter  of  reply  from 
Xerxes  to  Pausanias.  Will  any  one  infer,  from  this  last  letter, 
that  Xerxes  could  write?  I  apprehend  that  such  an  inference 
would  be  noway  justifiable,  nor  would  ever  be  drawn,  were  it  not 
for  tke  easy  presumption  which  modem  phsenomena  create,  that 
every  man  of  considerable  station,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  read 
and  write.  As  with  Xerxes,  so  with  Pausanias  ;  either  he  could 
write  himself,  or  he  had  some  one  else  near  him  to  write  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  Xerxes,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  in  the  case  of  Pausanias,  it  is  (to  say  the  least)  equally 
probable.  This  very  letter  is  stated  by  Thucydides  to  have  been 
the  manifestation  of  a  scheme  concerted  along  with  the  Eretrian 
Gongylus,  and  to  have  been  carried  by  Gongylus  himself;  who 
may  himself  very  possibly  have  written  it,  leaving  to  Pausanias 
nothing  but  the  task  of  affixing  his  seal,  which  constituted  the 
real  mark  of  identity,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  Pausanias, 
as  to  that  of  Xerxes.  Moreover,  we  know  that  Pausanias  had 
one  Argilian  slave  who  could  read  and  probably  write ;  this  was 
the  messenger  chosen,  who  ultimately  made  him  known.  Now, 
VOL,  II.  2  u 
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it  IB  not  onl J  potable,  but  probable,  that  he  maj  have  had  two 
or  more  slaTes  equally  accomplished ;  so  that  ererything  whidi 
he  did  might  have  been  done,  without  any  power  of  reading  and 
writing  poBsessed  by  himself. 

If  indeed  we  wanted  any  proof  how  nniamiliar  the  Spartans 
were  with  reading  and  writing,  we  should  find  it  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Ephors,  when  the  Argihan  slave  came  to  them  and  laid 
before  them  the  actual  letter  of  Pausanias,  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  Pausanias,  and  addressed  to  the  Persian  satn^.  ^  They  axe 
not  satisfied  with,  nor  will  thejf  proceed  upon,  this  evidence.  They 
require  the  slave  to  plant  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Tsenarus,  where  they  contrive  a  secret  concealment  behind  a 
partition,  in  order  that  they  may  hear  with  their  own  ears  the 
^^oken  words  of  Pausanias  to  the  slave.  I  shall  not  say  that  this 
proceeding  proves  that  neither  Pausanias  nor  the  Ephors  could 
read  or  write.  But  I  do  say,  that  it  is  exactly  what  would  have 
taken  place,  if  we  assume  that  hypothesis ;  and  that  it  is  totaDy 
inconsistent  with  that  £uniliar  epistolary  intercourse  which 
Colonel  Mure  maintains  to  have  been  kept  up  between  the  Spar- 
tan generals  and  the  authorities  at  home. 

3.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  *' sl  letter  was  sent  from  the 
Persian  king,  by  the  hands  of  a  Persian  named  Artaphemes»  to 
the  Spartan  government.  Artaphemes  was  captured  when  on 
his  way  at  Eion,  and  was  brought  to  Athens.  The  letter  which 
he  bore  (says  Colonel  Mure)  was  in  the  Assyrian  language,  and 
hence,  when  mtercepted  by  the  Athenians,  required  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter ;  thus  showing,  that  in  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Athens, 
foreign  as  well  as  native  scribes  were  familiar.'' 

In  my  judgment,  the  fact  as  recounted  by  Thucydides,  proves 
nothing  at  all  of  what  Colonel  Mure  here  infers.  The  historian 
tells  us  (iv.  50)  that  Artaphemes,  a  Persian  on  his  way  to  Sparta 
from  the  Great  King,  was  captured  by  the  Athenians  at  Eion  on 
the  Strymon,  and  brought  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  caused 
the  letters  which  he  carried  to  be  translated  out  of  Assyrian,  and 
read  them  (ical  aWov  KO^iaderros  oi  ^Adtivaioi  ras  circffroXos  /lera- 
ypa^l/ufieroi  ^k  tQv  'Avavpimy  ypa/i/iarwv  ariyyttaav).  Their 
general  drifl,  amidst  many  other  statements,  was  that  the  king 
did  not  know  what  the  Lacedaemonians  meant ;  for  that,  among 
all  their  envoys  who  had  visited  him,  no  two  told  the  same  story. 
If  then  they  wished  to  make  their  meaning  clear,  he  desired 
them  to  send  back  to  him  some  fresh  envoys  along  with  Arta- 
phemes (If  alf  vokKtiy  oAAwr  yeypafifiiywp  Ke^Xcuoy  ify  wpos 
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Toifs  AoKeiaifioylovs,  oitK  €lHvai  6,  ri  jSovXovrai*  xoXKur  yap 
iXOovrtav  npierfieioy,  oh^iva  ravra  X^yeiF.  £t  ovv  fioifXoyrtu 
trails  Xcyeiv,  ire/it^i  fiera  rov  VLkptrov  Ay^pas  uts  airr^v)* 

Colonel  Mure  infers  from  this  passage  that  in  Sparta^  as  well 
as  in  Athens,  foreign  as  well  as  native  scribes  were  funiliar. 
Otherwise  (I  presume  he  means)  these  letters  could  not  have 
been  translated.  But  surely,  Artaphernes  could  not  possibly  have 
made  his  way  into  Greece  without  having  some  Grecian  com- 
panions to  conduct  and  provide  for  him.  As  a  Persian  of  rank, 
he  probably  had  no  inconsiderable  retinue.  These  accompanying 
Greeks,  therefore,  were  fully  competent  to  translate,  and  were 
doubtless  intended  to  translate,  the  letters  which  he  brought,  had 
he  reached  Sparta  safely.  They  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
at  Athens.  The  scribes  supposed  by  Colonel  Mure  were  thus 
not  needed,  and  are  not  proved  to  eiist,  by  this  passage,  even  for 
Athens,  much  more  for  Sparta.  To  which  I  will  add,  that  if 
they  were  proved  to  exist,  little  would  be  gained  as  to  the  point 
at  issue  between  him  and  me ;  for  I  do  not  deny  that  there  were 
scribes  (t\  tf.  some  oiEcial  persons  who  could  write)  at  Sparta 

But  though  the  facts  before  us  will  not  sustain  the  inference 
which  he  draws,  they  sanction  another,  by  no  means  favourable 
to  his  view.  The  Great  King  mentions  many  envoys  who  hftd 
been  sent  to  him;  but  not  one  letter.  He  knows  what  the 
Spartans  wish  or  propose,  not  through  any  despatch  fVom  the 
government,  but  only  through  the  personal  communications  of 
the  envoys.  All  these  envoys  (he  says)  contradicted  each  other; 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  done  this,  had  they  carried 
with  them  any  letter  or  written  instructions  ?  Lastly,  when  the 
King  says  to  the  Spartans — "Your  envoys  are  such  strange 
persons,  that  they  all  contradict  each  other ;  I  cannot  tell  what 
you  are  driving  at" — should  we  not  have  expected  him  to  add, 
"  If  you  wish  to  make  yourselves  understood,  do  not  trust  to 
envoys  any  more,  but  send  me  a  formal  written  communication 
from  the  government "  ?  Instead  of  which  he  still  says^"  Send 
me  other  envoys  along  with  Artaphernes ;"  who  thus,  having 
had  personal  communication  with  the  Government  at  Sparta, 
would  be  able  to  see  that  the  new  envoys  reported  it  accurately 
and  honestly  to  the  Great  King ;  which  (it  appears)  none  of  those 
before  them  had  done. 

Surely,  the  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  writing  was  scarcely 
employed  at  all  in  the  Spartan  diplomacy ;  that  all  was  trans- 
acted by  personal  instructions  from  the  Ephors  to  the  envov,  and 
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personal  oommmiication  of  the  envoy  with  the  conknter-pflotjr. 
And  80  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  that  we  hear  about 
Spartan  diplomacy  hears  out  snch  a  supposition. 

4.  Nezty  Colonel  Mure  reminds  us  that  ''there  are  long 
treaties  of  peace,  given  in  full  by  Thucydides,  drawn  np^  ex- 
amined, discussed,  and  finally  ratified,  by  Spartan  commissioDerB, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  number."  Here,  again,  his  conda- 
sion  will  not  be  found  borne  out  by  his  premises.  There  is 
nothing,  either  in  these  treaties  themselves,  or  in  the  namtive 
accompanying  them,  to  prove  that  any  person  except  one  or  two 
special  secretaries  on  both  sides,  either  did,  or  could,  write  and 
lead.  I  say  just  the  same  respecting  the  treaty  between  Athens^ 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  which  appears  in  Thucyd.  v.  47,  and 
in  which  Sparta  is  noway  concerned.  We  cannot  infer  from  this 
treaty,  that  any  one  at  these  four  cities  could  write  or  read  except 
a  few  scribes.  As  to  Athens,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the 
affirmative  from  other  quarters,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  could  do  so ;  as  to  the  other  three  cities,  we  have  Uttle 
evidence,  nor  does  the  treaty  at  all  help  us  to  determine  the 
point.  Commissioners  on  both  sides  meet  and  discuss;  when 
they  have  agreed,  the  secretaries  on  both  sides  reduce  the  treaty 
to  writing.  All  this  may  be  done  equally,  whether  the  com- 
missioners are  able  or  unable  to  read.  Next  the  treaty  is  read 
to  the  Athenian  Senate  and  people,  and  by  them  canvassed,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be  :  so  with  the  determining 
authorities  at  Sparta,  Elis,  Argos,  or  Mantineia.  From  no  one, 
except  from  the  stone-cutter  and  the  scribe,  is  any  fiiculty  re- 
quired except  speech  and  hearing.  Those  who  discuss  and 
decide,  are  perfectly  competent  to  go  through  the  process, 
whether  lettered  or  unlettered.  To  the  treaties  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  (Thucyd.  iv.  119,  v.  J  9),  there  are  attached  a  certain 
number  of  names  of  individuals  on  both  sides.  But  these  are 
not  persons  who  ngn  the  treaty :  they  are  persons  who  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  and  pouring  the  liba- 
tion, each  on  behalf  of  their  respective  cities.  I  repeat  that  there 
is  nothing  therefore  in  these  treaties  to  prove  Colonel  Mure's 
conclusion ;  everything  which  is  there  described  to  be  done, 
might  have  been  done,  even  though  Athenians,  Spartans, 
Eleians,  &c.  had  all  been  wholly  illiterate,  except  a  few 
scribes. 

5.  On  the  names  of  Helots  willing  to  serve,  which  Colonel 
Mure  remarks  to  have  been  given  in  and  taken  down  after  the 
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battle  of  Leuktra — bs  well  as  on  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Kinadon>  to  which  he  adyerts  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  9,  vi.  5,  29) — 
I  make  the  same  remark.  I  see  nothing  proved  except  the  clerical 
agency  of  the  Spartan  secretaries.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Kinadon  could  read  the  warrant  put  into  his  hand. 
It  was  necessary  as  authority  for  him  had  he  ever  executed  the 
arrest ;  but  the  names  of  the  persons  ostensibly  to  be  arrested 
were  probably  communicated  to  him  vivd  voce :  and  after  all,  the 
warrant  and  order  of  arrest  was  nothing  but  a  trick,  to  enable  the 
Ephors  to  seize  Kinadon  himself  as  soon  as  he  should  be  out  of 
Sparta. 

6.  Next,  Colonel  Mure  reminds  us :  *'  one  letter  from  a  Spartan 
sea-officer  to  his  admiral,  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  original 
Doric." 

The  letter  is  not  from  a  Spartan  sea-officer  to  his  admiral,  but 
from  the  surviving  secretary  (kvunoXevs)  of  the  slain  admiral 
Mindarus,  addressed  to  the  authorities  at  home ;  apprising  them  of 
the  ruinous  defeat  which  the  fleet  had  sustained.  A  most  curious 
epistle  it  certainly  is— "E/S/Jct  ra  icaXd.  Mlv^apos  atrevaova' 
ircivwrrt  T&vl(>es*  Hwopiofies  rt  xp*)  ^p^»'.  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  ],  19). 
The  whole  letter  consists  of  eleven  words ;  and  these  are  distri- 
buted into  four  distinct  propositions,  without  any  copula  or  con- 
necting particle.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  art  of  writing 
in  a  more  rudimentary  state.  And  this  is  an  official  communica- 
tion from  the  iwiaroXevs  Hippokrates  to  the  Spartan  government. 
Respecting  the  officer  called  ewitrroXevs  we  know  little,  but  his 
title  gives  fair  ground  for  presuming  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  performing  such  letter-writing,  and 
probably  letter-reading,  as  might  be  required.  The  same  officer 
appears  in  another  place  under  the  title  of  imtrToXta  .  .  .  0opos,  to 
another  Spartan  admiral  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  25).  That  the 
Spartans  should  have  named  a  special  officer  for  epistolary 
duties,  and  that  that  special  writer  should  have  performed  his 
duty  according  to  the  specimen  given  above— are  both  facts  more 
in  harmony  with  my  view  of  Spartan  training  than  with  that  of 
Colonel  Mure. 

7.  "Throughout  the  history  of  these  transactions  (Colonel 
Mure  observes)  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  there 
is  not  a  hint  of  a  single  Spartan,  of  any  rank  or  degree,  being 
unable  to  read  or  write,  whenever  circumstances  required  it." 

These  authors  profess  only  to  describe  the  pubUc  acts  of  the 
Spartan  government  and  generals;   which  could  be  performed 
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without  any  more  reading  and  writing  than  that  of  a  lew  aooe- 
taries  or  official  persons.  It  would  almost  appear  from  Cotanei 
Mure's  reasonings  as  if  reading  and  writing  came  by  natnie,  and 
as  if  we  were  always  to  presume  a  person  capable  of  readuig 
and  writing,  unless  the  contrary  ooold  be  specificaUy  shown. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  brand  Isokrates  aa  guilty  of  a 
gross  falsehood,  upon  the  faith  of  this  native  inference. 

8.  "  Equally  or  still  more  to  the  point  (says  Colonel  Mure)  ia^ 
the  indirect  evidence  of  Plato's  dialogues  on  the  Republic  and 
the  Laws,  espedally  that  of  the  latter  treatise.  The  basia  or 
standard  of  the  philosopher's  whole  pohtical  system,  howcrer 
modified  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  ^eories,  is  evidenlly  the 
Sparto-Cretan  constitution.  The  participators  in  the  di^ogne 
are  an  Athenian,  a  Spartan  and  a  Cretan.  Dunng  the  whok 
discussion,  a  knowledge  of  letters  is  expressly  or  tacitly  as- 
sumed as  an  indispensable  element  of  national  and  social  euh 
nomy,  interwoven  with  every  institution  in  the  state,  in  terais 
which  were  altogether  preposterous  in  a  dialogne,  one  of  the 
parties  to  which  belonged  to  a  commonwealth  where  the  dti- 
zens  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  illiterate  under  the  aaartaon 
of  the  government  itself.  In  the  treatise  on  Laws,  the  rde 
adopted  in  the  chapter  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  qoes- 
tion  of  education  is  precisely  that  assumed  in  the  text  above 
to  have  existed  at  Sparta :  '  That  a  knowledge  of  letters,  for 
practical  purposes,  should  be  common  to  all,  but  that  no  ^Ncific 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  degsnt 
or  speculative  Hterature ' — although  neither  are  formally  exdn- 
ded.  In  the  whole  two  and  twenty  books  of  the  combined 
treatises,  not  a  syllable  transpires  intimating  either  directly  or 
by  inuendo  that  the  Spartan  was  less  competent  to  judge  on  sneh 
matters  than  the  Athenian ;  or  that  any  remark  made  or  princi- 
ple inculcated,  was  repugnant  to  his  habits  and  feelings :  while 
in  various  passages  specially  allusive  to  Sparta,  both  writing 
habits  and  written  laws  are  assumed  to  have  existed  from  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  downward," 

The  passage  to  which  Colonel  Mure  refers  in  the  last  sentence 
will  not  be  found  to  sustain  the  inference  which  he  builds  upon 
it\     And  as  to  the  indirect  evidence  to  be  derived  from  these 

1  Plat.  Legg.  ix.  p.  858. 

'AXXa  ahxp^v  d^  ftoXXov  '0}i.iip(^  re  jcai  Tvprai^  Kai  rois  dXXms 
troitiTdis  wepl    piov  re    icai  evirridevfidruv  rojrcJs  96<r9ai    ypo^^osT'Of, 
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two  treatiseB  of  PlatOj  I  interpret  it  as  fayouring  a  ooncliudon  i 

ihe  reverse  of  that  which  Colonel  Mure  maintains.     Plato  in- 

troduoea  instrnction  in  letters,  and  in  other  subjects   besides  i 

letters*  aa  a  portion  of  the  training  of  youth  in  his  two  ideal 

Btatea — ^both  that  of  the  Republic  and  that  of  the  Laws.     But  he  j 

says  not  a  word  to  intimate  that  any  such  instruction  existed 

either  at  Krete  or  Sparta.    What  there  is  "  preposterous"  in  his 

choosing  for  his  fellow-dialogbts  a  Kretan  and  a  Spartan,  though  i 

in  the  birth-place  of  the  latter  no  such  Uterary  instruction  existed — 
or  how  the  fact  of  his  choosing  them  for  his  fellow-dialogists  is  to 
serveasaproof  that  literary  instructiondid  there  exist — I  am  unable 
to  see.     His  fellow-dialogists  in  the  Republic  are  two  Athenians ; 
yet  the  arrangements  at  Athens  stood  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  RepubUc  on  a  greater  number  of  points  than  the  arrange- 
ments of  Krete  and  Sparta  with  those  of  the  dialogue  on  Laws. 
In  opposition  to  Colonel  Mure,  I  maintain  that  this  latter  dialogue 
sets  forth  emphatically  the  important  difference,  both  in  the  main 
purpose  and  in  the  details  to  carry  out  that  purpose,  between 
the  Platonic  state  and  the  state  as  it  existed  at  Sparta.     In  one 
sense,  Plato  is  doubtless  correctly  said  to  have  taken  Sparta 
as  his  basis  or  standard.     She  stood  distinguished  from  other 
Grecian  states  in  the  striking  points  of  a  public  and  authori- 
tative training  for  boys  and  drill  for  men, — a  public  mess  com- 
pulsory  on  all — ^the  divorce  of  the  citizen  from  industrial  occu- 
pation in  order  to  consecrate  him  to  mihtary  pursuits  and  apti- 
tude, &c.     On  these  points  too,  let  us  remark,  Sparta  stood 
distinguished  not  less  from  the  other  Dorian  states  than  from 
Athens :  so  Uttle  is  it  accurate  to  say,  what  Colonel  Mure  repeats 
after  O.  Muller, — "  that  she  was  the  type  and  representative  of 
one  of  the  two  grand  subdivisions  of  the  Greek  nation."     Now 
the  idea  of  such  all-comprehensive  sway  of  the  lawgiver  over  the 
individual  citizen, — moulding  him  from  infancy  to  old  age  into 
one  predetermined  type  of  character,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
private  training  and  spontaneous  individual  growth,   with  no 
other  restraint  than  that  of  penal  laws  and  judicature-*was  that 


AvKovpytfi  fe  rirrov  Kal   26X<tfvi  Kal  Zcoi  Si^  vofioBerai  yevSfievot  ypoifi' 
Itara  ^pa^ffav ; 

This  passage,  even  if  we  take  the  afflrmation  as  a  troth,  will  prove  little 
al)OQt  the  existenee  of  *'  writing  habits  "  at  Sparta.  And  it  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  the  existence  even  of  **  written  laws  "  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
than  of  the  existence  of  written  poems  from  the  time  of  Homer. 
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which  Plato  borrowed  from  Sparta.  But  having  borrowed  the 
Aindamental  idea,  he  applied  it  to  purposes,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  far  larger  than  she  either  realized  or  contemplated : 
a  difference  which  is  proclaimed  clearly  even  in  the  opening  of 
his  dialogue  on  Laws,  not  less  by  himself  than  by  his  fellow  dia^ 
logists. 

9.  Another  argument,   allied  by  Colonel  Mure    (vol.   iii. 
p.  453),  to  prove  the  existence  of  writing  as  familiar  in  the 
time  of  Archiloehus  both  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere  in  Greece, 
has  been  drawn  from  a  passage  of  the  Fragments  of  that  poet. 
'£f>eci>  Tiv   vfiiv  alvoK,  i  KrifwKiSri, 

*Axvvfiiyfl  orfcvraXi|, 
UidiiKos  jf€i  djipiiay  iLWotn-adeU 

fAovros  ay*  iirxarltiy' 
Tf  K  op  iiXwr^i  Kep^aXij  avy^yrero 
UvKyoy  cxovtra  y6oy. 
'^  The  Parian  poet  (says  Colonel  Mure)  likens  himself  or  his  ode 
to  a  scytale  containing  unwelcome  intelligence."     And  he  ex- 
plains the  word  scytalS  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  writing  upon 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  parchment,  rolled  in  spiral  form  round 
the  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another ;  which  practice  was  em- 
ployed (from  what  time  we  do  not  know)  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment for  sending  despatches  to  an  officer  on  foreign  service,  who 
had  a  staff  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  and  on  receiving 
the  parchment,  rolled  it  round  his  own  staff  for  the  piurpose  of 
reading  it. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  cor- 
respondence, be  it  ever  so  well  established,  justifies  no  inference 
as  to  writing  and  reading,  except  as  possessed  by  a  special  scribe 
attached  to  the  Ephors  and  a  similar  person  or  hriaroKeis  at- 
tached to  the  officer.  But  in  r^ard  to  the  passage  of  Archilo- 
ehus here  cited,  I  dissent,  not  merely  from  the  inferences,  but 
also  from  the  interpretation  of  Colonel  Mure.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  word  arvraXty,  or  the  expression  a^yvfieyri  (rcvraXii, 
has  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  writing.  He  himself 
remarks — "  Much  of  the  humour  of  the  passage  is  plainly  con- 
nected with  the  name  or  nickname  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
sonnet  was  addressed,  Cerycide^  or  Hendd-son;  just  as  the 
Spartan  herald  (Ceryx),  when  brought  on  the  stage  by  Aristo- 
phanes, is  forthwith  bantered  about  his  scytale,  (Lysistr.  989)." 
The  meaning  of  vKyraXti  is  a  staffs  which  staff  is'connected  with 
the  herald,  as  being  always  carried  by  him  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  functions,  and  as  ensuring  to  him  respect,  or  in  case  of  visits 
ing  an  enemy,  inviolability  of  person.  But  the  Herald  was  a 
messenger,  not  a  postman.  His  office  was  to  dehver  messages, 
not  letters ;  the  Homeric  Talthybius  and  Idseus,  with  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  are  "the  messengers  of  Zeus  and  of  men  :"Acos 
AyyeXoi  ifdk  koi  ity^piav.  The  explanation  which  Diogenianus 
gives  of  this  phrase  appears  to  me  perfectly  just,  enl  ti5v 
XvTijpar  ayyeXias  (^epovrtay.  It  is  said  of  those  who  bring 
unwelcome  meMoges — ^not,  unwelcome  parchment  or  letters.  It 
is  true  that  the  herald  may  bring  a  parchment ;  but  this  is  neither 
his  primitive  nor  his  ordinary  ftmction :  Talthybius  and  Idaeus 
are  ministers  of  the  voice  and  the  ear.  Pindar  says  of  j£neas, 
(Olymp.  vi.  91),  eatrl  yap  ayyeXos  opdos  f}vK6fnav  trKvraXa 
MoKrdy,  yXvicvs  Kprtrilp  &ya(l>diyKTiay  iiot^dy :  and  he  means  by 
iTKvraXa  nothing  more  than  Krfpvl^  as  one  of  the  Scholiasts  justly 
interprets  him — MovirtSy  ayyeXe  Koi  Krjpv^. 

That  the  herald  who  carried  a  staff  as  his  symbol  of  office, 
should  be  spoken  of  by  poets  as  a  8tqf,  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  metaphor.  *OKTaKnrxiXlri  cLairls  (Herod,  v.  30)  means,  8000 
soldiers  bearing  shields,  or  hoplites.  We  call  a  coachman — "  a 
good  or  bad  whip :"  the  French  speak  of  a  distinguished  gene- 
ral like  Marshfd  Soult  as  **une  illustre  ^pee."  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  word  (ncvraXri,  in  this  passage  of  Archilochus  as 
well  as  in  the  passage  of  Pindar  above  cited,  means  just  the 
same  as  ayyeXos  or  Krjpvi,  without  any  reference  to  writing  or 
to  parchment. 

Agam,  Colonel  Mure  construes  the  passage  of  Archilochus  as 
if  (TKVTaXTj  certainly  referred  to  the  poet  himself.  But  this  is  a 
point  the  reverse  of  certain.  I  consider  it  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  aKvTaXij  to  the  other  person  called  Keryki- 
des,  with  whose  name  it  has  an  obvious  connection.  The  poet 
may  well  have  received  from  him  some  unpleasant  news :  but 
it  surely  is  not  likely  that  a  fable  about  an  ape  and  a  fox,  would 
be  ushered  in  by  calling  it  "  a  sorrowful  or  sorrow-bearing  mes- 
sage," or  by  calling  the  person  who  tells  it  ''a  sorrow-bearing 
messenger.'' 

In  no  sense,  therefore,  can  I  agree  with  Colonel  Mure,  that 
this  passage  '*  affords  distinct  proof  that  Archilochus  was  not 
only  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  works  on  convenient  materials, 
but  of  distributing  copies  of  them  to  his  friends,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  case  to  his  eneniies : "  or  that  it  proves 
anything  whatever  as  to  Spartan  writing  or  Grecian  writing. 


On  renewing  the  prooib  produced  by  Colonel  Mme  in  bis  Ap- 
pendix, I  consider  none  of  them  as  aabstantiating  bis  positioii, 
and  some  of  them  as  even  more  in  harmony  with  mine.  I  there- 
fore leave  onchanged  the  assertion  in  my  text,  in  the  oonyictioii 
that  not  only  Isokrat^s,  but  also  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  bear 
me  out  in  doing  so.  I  still  beUeve  that  letters  formed  no  part  of 
the  public  training  of  Sparta,  and  that  very  few  of  the  dtaiena 
knew  how  to  read  and  write;  those  few  haying  acquired  the 
knowledge  by  their  own  private  choice  and  effort.  Among  the 
exceptions  may  probably  be  numbered  the  Kings ;  and  certainly 
some  persons  who  served  in  offidal  -duties. 

The  only  authority  which  I  can  admit  to  be  really  produdble 
in  favour  of  Colonel  Mure's  opinion,  that  reading  and  wnting 
were  universal  at  Sparta,  and  taught  as  a  part  of  the  public  and 
compulsory  training,  is  that  of.  Plutarch,  who  says — '^They 
learnt  letters  for  the  sake  of  necessity :  the  other  lessons  they 
peremptorily  shut  out,  words  as  well  as  teachers.  Their  train- 
ing was  directed  to  give  them  perfect  habits  of  obedience^  en- 
durance under  hardship,  and  resolution  to  conquer  or  die  in 
battle :"  and  elsewhere,  in  his  life  of  Lykurgus, — *'  They  learnt 
letters  for  the  sake  of  necessity :  but  all  their  other  training  was 
directed  to  give  them  perfect  habits  of  obedience,  endonnoe 
under  hardship,  and  resolution  to  conquer  in  battled" 

If  therefore  Plutarch  stood  uncontradicted,  I  should  have  to 
modify  my  proposition  so  far  as  to  say,  (instead  of  "  the  Spartans 
were  destitute  of  the  very  elements  of  letters"),  *'the  Spartans 

1  Plutarch.  Institnt.  LaoonSc  c.  iv.  p.  237,  A. 

rpdftfiara  hfeta  rqc  XP^<»  eftdvBaPW  rmv  ^e  AXXwy  iraftdev> 
fi&Tiav  K^vfiXaaiav  erroiowro,  oh  ftoXXov  iLvBpiSnt^v  ti  X^ywy. 

'H  ^k  naiScia  riv  avroU  xpbi  t6  dpxeaBai  jcoXms,  koI  Koprepciv  vo- 
yoOvra,  Kal  fiax6/i€vov  vuc  jv  q  diroOv^o'jceiv. 

Plutarch.  Lyknrg.  c.  16. 

VpAftftara  p^v  o$y  hfexa  rm  Xpciot  kpuivOayw  q  Si  A XX 9  wa^a 
irai^c  ia  irpbt  rb  dpxffr^at  caXi#c  ^Ivero,  Ktd  Kaprtpsiv  fropo€vra,  Koi 
viK^v  naxSptvov. 

Colonel  Mure  says  (p.  506), — *'  In  PUto's  treatiae  on  Laws,  the  rule  adopted 
in  the  chapter  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  question  of  education  is  pre- 
cisely that  assumed  in  the  text  above  to  have  actually  existed  in  Sparta ; '  that 
a  knowledge  of  letters,  for  practical  purposes,  should  be  common  to  all,  but 
that  no  spedfto  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  elegant 
or  speculative  literature/  although  neither  are  formally  exdnded.'* 

The  words  of  Plutarch  go  much  beyond  Colonel  Mure,  as  to  the  discourage- 
ment at  Sparta  of  all  literary  culture  beyond  the  minimum  required  by  ne- 
cessity. 
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were  destitute  of  letters  beyond  the  minimam  required  by  ue* 
cessity."  And  I  should  have  to  correct  Isokrat^s,  who  now  says — 
'*  The  Spartans  are  so  far  behind  the  common  education  and  love 
of  knowledge,  that  they  do  not  even  learn  letters  " — ^to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  him  say — '<  The  Spartans  are  so  far  behind  the 
common  education  and  love  of  knowledge,  that  they  learn  letters 
only  to  the  point  required  by  necessity,  and  are  interdicted 
from  anything  beyond."  Surely,  the  words  *'  gross  falsehood," 
*'  bigoted  public,"  are  out  of  place  when  applied  to  a  discrepancy 
of  which  this  is  the  measure,  even  if  the  assertion  of  the  counter- 
witness  himself  be  fully  accepted.  And  they  will  appear  still 
more  out  of  place,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  of  a 
Spartan  citizen  ;  to  whom  the  minimum  of  necessity,  for  reading 
and  writing,  must  have  been  an  actual  minimUsimufn,  if  I  may 
venture  to  coin  a  double  superlative.  For  he  had  (as  I  have 
before  observed)  neither  industrial  pursuit,  nor  keeping  of  ac- 
counts,— ^lived  perpetually  at  a  public  mess — and  had  moreover 
his  whole  time  absorbed  by  the  hardest  regimental  drill  known 
to  the  Grecian  world.  Even  if  a  Spartan  did  learn  letters  as  a 
part  of  boyish  training,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  purpose 
he  could  have  turned  them  as  a  man,  nor  what  was  to  preserve 
him  from  forgetting  them ;  as  it  happens  now,  not  unfrequently, 
with  poor  children  educated  at  our  National  Schools,  who, 
though  they  leave  the  school  knowing  how  to  read  and  write, 
lose  the  knowledge  by  disuse  in  after-life,  if  the  employments 
in  which  they  are  placed  do  not  require  them  to  keep  it  up : 
and  that  too,  let  it  be  observed,  although  the  Bible  and  the 
religious  service  tend  so  much  to  sustain  a  power  of  reading  once 
acquired,  while  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  the  rehgion  of 
ancient  Greece. 

But  though  the  concession  required  from  me  would  thus  be 
very  smfdl,  if  I  accepted  the  statement  of  Plutarch — still  in  con- 
ceding even  thus  much  I  should  desert  better  witnesses ;  and  I 
therefore  persevere  in  believing  that  letters  made  no  part  of  the 
public  training  of  Spartan  citizens. 

The  case  is  different  with  Krete.  Here  we  have  the  affirma- 
tion of -EphorusS  that  ''the  boys  learnt  letters,  as  well  as  some 
prescribed  songs  or  hymns,  and  some  sorts  of  music."  I  have 
no  couuter-testimony  to  oppose  to  this,  from  Isokrat^s,  Xenophon, 
or  Aristctl?,  nor  am  I  warranted  in  rejecting  it.     Though  Sparta 

1  Strab ),  X.  p.  482.     Ilai^at  Ss  ypAfifiara  tb  luipQAvetVt  jcac  ras   6jc 
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Aiid  Krete  were  alike  oti  fiel^erlil  important  pdnts,  especially  the 
principle  of  public  training  and  public  messing — yet  on  very 
many  points  tbey  were  perfectly  dissimilar,  as  is  CTident  both 
from  Aristotle  and  from  Polybius ;  the  latter  of  whom  complains 
much  of  the  loose  way  in  which  Ephoms  and  others  exaggerated 
the  analogy  between  them  ^  I  therefore  think  it  neither  eon- 
tradictoiy  nor  unreasonable  to  admit  that  Tetters  formed  a  part 
of  the  pubUc  training  at  Krete,  though  I  deny  the  same  fact  in 
r^;ard  to  Sparta. 

>  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7.    Polyb.  tL  45-47. 
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